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1. The elements of voluntary power being assumed as 'J 
(1) Spontaneity and (2) Self-conservation, we have to 
' exemplify the. connexion of these, into the matured will, ,■ 
h'y a process of education./"- - 
' ’ ' The distinctive aptitude of the mature will is to select ati.^ 
onee the movements necessary to attain a pleasure 'or'^olieve 
a pain, as when we raise to the nostrils a sweet violet, or 
move away from something malodorous. There is no sueh 
power possessed fay us at birth. 

‘ 2. Tlie - process of acquirement may be described' - 
generally- as follows: — At the outset, there happens a 
coincidence, purely accidental, between a pleasure and a 
movement (of Spontaneity) that maintains and increases’ 
it; or het^eea a pain and a movement'that alleviates oi'- 
removes it ; by the IbiK of Self-conservafion,'the movement^ 
bringing pleasure, 'or removing pain, is ^stained and 
augmented. Should bliis happen repeatedly, an adhesive 
growth- takes place, through wliich the feeling can ftfr.er-i 
wards_comniand the movement. , 

~l To exemplify this position; we will now review, in Order,/ 
-"^he. primitive feelings, and the volitions grafted upon thom. 

IX- ' Commencing with the Muscular Peeling s, we may remark, 
upon the pleasures of Exercise. Spontaneous movernentsi 
occurring in a fresh and vigorous system givo.pleasare ; and 
with the pleasure there is an increased vitality extending to 
the movements, which are thereby sustained and increased ; 

; the pleasure as it were feeding itself. Out of the priroitive 
force of self-conservation, we have the very effect that charac- 
terizes the will, namely, movement or action for the attain- 
ment of pleasure. I 

I The pains of Fatigue give the obverse instance. The 
! hhmediatc^cffect of |)am being abated energy, the moveinents 
i will suffer their slu|ro of the abatement and come to a stand ; 

I a remedy for the pvil as effectual as any resolution of the 
mature will. 
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These instances do not indicate anj progress in onr volun- 
^ , tary edncation. Let ns next take the pains o f Mnscnlar Rg -. 

W ^tr^t, or of Spontaneity held in, by obstacles, as -when im j 
j animal is hedged into a narrow chamber. Various WTithinos i 
<are the natural consequence of the confined energies ; at liSt ; 
some one movement takes the animal to an opening, and it ; 
bolts out with explosive vehemence. When this experience 
is repeated several times, an association will be formed be- 
• tween the state of constraint and the definite movements that 
' lead to a release ; so that the proper course shall be taken at , 
oncCj and withont the writhings and uncertainties attending ' 
the first attempts. As soon as this association is complete, 
_we have a step in the career of voluntary acquirement, ‘ 

(fjr Proceeding now to the §ensations.prqper, we begin with 
Organic Life. Among organic, acute pains generally, we may 
single out the instructive case of a painful contact, as with a 
hot or a shai-p instrumenb The remedy is to retract the • 
inember ; and people are apt to suppose, erroneously, that we 
do . this by instinct. Now, it is true that a painful pinch -^vill 
. -.'f induce, by., a reflex process, a convulsive movement of the 
' part ; while, as a part of the emotional wave, there will be 
a stir over the whole body. Bnt there is no certainty that 
the reflex movement would he the rgmedial.one.; it might he 
the very opposite. Supposing the limb contracted, the reflex 
stimnlns would probably throw it out ; and if the sharp 
point lay in the way, there might be a much worse injury. 
The process of edncation would be this. Some one move- . 
ment would he found to concur with diminished pain ; that 
imovement would be sustained by the general elation of relief; 

■ other movements increasing the pain would he sapped, and 
kirested. A single ex|3erience of this kind wonld go for little ; ■ 
a few repetitions of the suitable coincidence wodd initiate a 
.contiguous association, gradually ripening into a full coher- 
ence ; and the one single movement hf retraction would be 
chosen on the instant the pain was felt.i That may appear an 
uncertain and bungling way of attaininfe the power ot ridding ; 
ourselves of a hot cinder; and the more likelj' conree vroald 
seem to be the possession of an instinennnder the gnise of a 
, reflex action. Bnt if we have an inssnct for one class of 
’pains, why have we not the same for ot|ers ? For example, 

;the pain of cramp in the leg, suggests to ^ no remedy. Only 
after many fruitless movements, does theiV occur the one that 
■alleviates the suffering. The fair ipterifetafion is that we • 
have too little experience of this pain to acquire the proper 
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mode of dealing with it ; while the painful contacts with thh] 
skin are so numerous from the beginning of life, that our; 
education is forced on and is early completed. 

The Sensations of the Lungs may be referred to, Re-v/ 
spiration is a reflex act, under voluntary control. The pain- 
ful sensation of most frequent occurrence is that arising from 
deficient or impure air. The primitive effect of pain is the op- 
posite of the remedy ; for, instead of collapsing into inactivity, 
the lungs must he aided “by increased breathing energy. How 
is this attained in the first instance ? The only assignable 
means is some accidental exertion of the respiratory muscles 
followed by relief^ and maintained by the new power acc'ruing 
to the general system. The infant is in all likelihood unequal 
to the effort of forced breathing. This is perhaps one of the 
deficiencies of the uneducated will of childhood, rendering 
life more precarious at its early stages. 

The augmented energy from pure air, suddenly encoun- 
tered, would directly lead to an augmented respiration. The 
’ voluntary acquisition of the command of the lungs would, in this 
case, be a more apparent offshoot from the primary instinct. 

Every sentient creature contracts many volitional habits 
in connexion with Warmth and Chiliness. Animals soon 
learn to connect the crouching attitude with increased 
warmth. Other devices are fallen upon, as lying close to- 
gether, and creeping into holes and shelters. I cannot say 
how far even the intelligent quadrupeds associate relief from 
chillness with a quick run. The lesson is one very much 
opposed to the primaiy effect of the sensation, which, in its 
character of massive pain, damps and depresses the energies. 

The sensations of the Alimentary Canal are rich in volun-t 
tary associations. Sucking is said to bo purely reflex in th(i 
new-born infant ; swallowing is performed by involuntary 
muscles, and is always reflex. The chUd put to the nipple 
commences to suck by a reflex stimulus of voluntary muscles ; 
the act being one of considerable complication, involving a co- 
operation of the mouth (which has to close round the nipple), 
the tongue (which applies itself to the opening of the nipple, 
making an air-tight contact), and the chest (\vhich performs 
an increased inspiration, dotemainiug the flow of the milk 
when the tongue is pulled away). Being a conscious effect, 
operated by muscles all voluntary, it comes immediately under 
the fundamental law we are considering; the stimulus arising 
from the nourishment heightens the activity, until the point 
of satiety is reached, when a new and depressing sensibility 
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comes into play, and induces cessation* Two powers, how- 
ever, are at work ; the nonrishment received permanentlv 
increases the active vigour ; the sensation of satiefy has to 
counterwork this, by the temporary depression due to stom- 
achic fulness. Probably at first infants glut the stomach- too 
much before the depression arrests their sucking activitv, iu 
the face of the general stimulation brought about by the 
nourishment; veiy frequently they are withdrawn from the 
breast before ceasing of themselves. ' So far we have a reflex 
act controlled by the ppwer of self-conservation ; the onlv 
supposable education is the giving over at the extreme point 
of satiety. But in the next stage, there is room for volun- 
tary acquirements of a high order. The applying the mouth 
to the breast under the sensation of hunger is a somewhat 
complex arrangement ; it involves an association with the 
sight of the breast and tlie nipple, as well as with movements 
for approaching it. In fact, we have here a branch of onr 
education in perceiving distance, or in connecting visible 
magnitudes with approaching and receding movements ; an 
education that doubtless commences in the most interesting 
cases, and extends itself gradually over the whole sphere of 
action. 

In ilastication, the progress of voluntary power may be 
stated to advantage. The powerful sensations of relish and 
taste, concurring vrith the spontaneity of the tongue (pro- 
bably the most moveable and independent member of the 
whole system), and prompting a continuing movement, would - 
be the beginning of a connexion, soon ripened, between the ; 
y contact of a morsel of food and the definite acts of pressing it 
to the palate, and moving it about. The infant is unable to 
masticate : a morsel put into its month at first nsnally 
tumbles out. But if there occur spontaneous movements of 
the tongue, month, or jaw, giving birth to a strong relish, 
these movements are sustained, and begin to Ite associated 
with the sensations ; so that after a time there grows up a 
firm connexion. The favouring circumstances are fhe=e : 
t the sensations are powerful : andthe movements are remark- 
able for varions and isolated spontanei^i-the tongue and 
the mouth are the organs of all others prone to detached and 
isolated exertions. 

The operation of a sour or bitter taste presents the case from , 
the other side. The primaiy effect- is to suspend the apfton 
of the organs ; the mere infimt can do no more. The spitting 
out of a nauseous morsel is a complex and a later acquisition. 
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Tho voluntary command of tlio lower extremity of the 
alimentary canal is wanting in infancy, and must he preceded 
\>y an artificial sensibility in favour of the retention of tho 
excreta. 

The pleasurable and painful sensations of Smell come intoj 
relationship with the inhalation and exhalation of air by thoj 
nostrils. The initiatory coincidence is not with the action of 
the lungs alone, but with the closure of the mouth also. Such 
coincidences are necessarily rare, and all acquirements that 
pre-suppose them are tardy. The act of sniffing is probably 
not attained before tho third or fourth year, and often then 
by the help of instruction. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain the poriochof this acquirement in the dog. 

The sensations of Touch serving as antecedents in volition! 
are numerous and important. The greater number, however,| 
are of the class of intermediate sensibilities, as in the in^ 
dustrial arts ; smoothing a surface, for example. The two' 
great ultimate sensibilities of Touch, arelthe pleasure of the 
soft and T\’arrn contact, and^hhe pain of pungent in’itation of 
the skin. Both these are operative as volitional guides and 
stimuli, and, in both, connexions with definite movements, un- 
formed at first, arise in the course of oun.volnntarv_cd ucation . 

In the human infant, and in the infancy -of the lowerJ'-" 
animals, the feeling of tho warm contact with tho mother is 
unquestionably a great power; the transition from the ab- 
sence to the presence of the state is second only to the 
stimulus of nourishment; the rise of vital activity corre- 
sponding to it is, in all likelihood, very great. Whatever 
movements tend to bring on or heighten this state, may 
expect to be encouraged by the consequent elation of tone. 
Now, these movements arc part of the locomotive group, 
which spontaneity brings into frequent play : and coincidences 
will readily ai’ise between them and tho attained delight of 
, contact; the young quadruped succeeds by locomotion, tho 
infant by thrusting out its limbs at first, and afterwards by 
more difiicnlt movements, as turning in bed. If there wei’e 
any one definite movement that on all occasions determined 
the ti'ansition from the cold naked state to the warm touch, 
a veiy few spontaneous concurrences with that movement 
would cement an effectual connexion. There is, however, 
scarcely any movement of this kind, suitable to all positions. 
One or two modes of attaining waimth'are tolerably uniform, 
and therefore soon acquired; as bringing the limbs close to 
the body. A somewhat complicated adjustment is needed in 
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most circuTC stances, involving the extCTnal perception of the 
ep—nsmely, moving np to the n-arm body of the mother • 
the young qnadrnped learns the lesson in a short time- 
the bird is even more precocions ; while the human infant 
IS very backward, and occnpies weeks or months in the 
acqnisition. 

I The pungent and painful sensations of Touch include the ' 
(case already touched on, the retraction of any part from the • 
shock of pain. This remedy being a simple and nearly 
uniform action, of a kind ready to occur in the course of 
spontaneity, we may expoob to find it associated with the 
painful feeling at a comparatively early date. So early .do 
we find it, that we are apt to regard it as an instinct. The 
same class of sensations includes the discipline of the whip. 

As an acutely painful feeling, the smart of the whip has two , 
conflicting effec^ ; Ut instates the nerves, causing spasmodic 
movements, andTt depresses vital power on the whole. If the 
Btimnlation of the smart predominates in a vigorous animal, 
the effect of the whip would he to increase activity in general; 
hence if the animal is running, its speed is quickened. If the 
crushing efiect of the pain predominates, the existing move- 
ments are arrested. Snch are the piimitive tendencie.s of an 
acute smart ;* and even in the educated animal, the application 
of the whip is best understood if in harmony with these. To 
quicken a laggard, the acute prick, not severe, is the most 
' directly efiicacious course; to quiet do-wn a too active or 
prancing steed, a shock amonnting to depression of power’ is 
more useful ; the curb has this kind of efficacy. To make 
the animal fall into a particular pace, the whip is used noth 
the effect of stimnlating movements, in the hope that a varia- 
tion may occur, and not merely an increase of degree: if the 
desired movement arise; the torment ceases; the animal 
being supposed to connect mentally the movement with the 
cessation. A certain age must be attained before a horse 
will answer to discipline by changing its movements under 
the whip, and abiding by the one that brings immunity. It 
must have passed several stages beyond the instinctive sitea- 
tinn to arrive at this point. An interval has elap.ced, during 
which the animal has' learnt comcioushj to seeh an escape 
from pain ; in point of fact to generalize its experiences of 
particular pains and particular movements or reiier, and to 
connect any vain with movements and the Lope^ of relief. A 
certain progress, both physical and intellectual, is reqmate to , • 

this consnmmation. 
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The pleasures and pains of Sound have little pecniiarity. j 
If a pleasant sound is heard, some movements -will be fonndj 
favonrable to the effect, others adverse ; the first are likely to| 
be sustained, the others an-ested. An animal, -ivith the power! 
of locomotion, runs away from a painful sound ; the reti’eat 
being guided by the relief from the pain. A child leai-ns to 
become still under a pleasant sound; there is a felt increase 
in the pleasure from the fixed attitude, and a felt diminution 
from restlessness. 

In Sight, we have a remarkable example of sensations 
uniformly influenced by movements. The pleasure of light 
is very strong ; at all events, the attraction of the eye for a 
light is great. Indeed, this is a case where the stimulus given 
to the active members appears to exceed the pleasure of tho 
sensation ; the eye is apt to remain fixed on a light even when 
the feeling has passed into pain, being a kind of aberration 
from the proper com-se of the will. Now, when tho infiiiit, 
gazing on a flame, is deprived of tho sensation, by the motion 
of the light to one side, being at first unable to follow, for 
want of an established connection between the departing sen- 
sation and the requisite thru of the head,itmust wait on ran- 
dom spontaneity for a lucky hit. t Should a cbanco movement u 
of the head tend to recover the flame, that movement will bek 
sustained by the power of the stimulation ; movemeuts that 
lose the light would not be sustained, but rather arrested. 
And, inasmuch as the same movement always suits the same 
case — the taking of the light to one side, being a definite 
optical effect, and tho motion of the head for regaining it 
being alwa3'8 uniform — the ground is clear for an early and 
rapid association between the two facts, the optical experience 
and the muscular movement. The situation is a very general 
one, applying to everj' kind of iutAesting spectacle, and in- 
volving a comprehensive volitional aptitude, the command of 
tho visual organs at the instigation of visual pleasures, I 
have supposed the rotation of the head to be the first attained 
means of recovering objects shifted away fi-om direct vision; 
but tho movements of the eyes themselves ■will sooner or later 
come into play. It is evident enough, however, from tho 
observation of children, that the power of recovering a visiblo 
thing is not arrived at during tho first mouths. , ^ 

This examplof is instructive in various ways. The con- /< 
ncxion of a pleasurable stimulus with heightened power has ' 
been hitherto assumed as not restricted to muscular move- 
ment; but as comprising, in uudcfiued proportions, both 
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mnscnlar power and the organic functions. The acute smart, 
in its first or enlivening stage, ma}” he afiirmed with certainty 
to increase muscular energy, and to diminish the healthy vital 
functions. Perhaps the pungent stimulus of light is mainly 
ejqiended on muscular augmentation ; which alone is of service 
in the forming of the will. 

_ Connected with sight is another case of great interest-, , the 
adjustment of the eye to changes of distance. The gm’ding 
sensation in this case is the distinctness of the iman^e ; the 
infant must be aware of the difierenc'e between confused and 
clear vision, and must derive pleasure in passing from the one 
to the other. Under any theoiy of vision, Berkeleian or other, 
some time must elapse ere this difference be felt ; eveiything 
at the outset being confused. As soon as the sense of a clear 
image is attained, the child may enter on the course of con- 
necting the spontaneity of the adjusting muscles with the 
agreeable experience ; as in other cases, a confirming associa- 
tion may be expected to follow soon, the movements con- 
cerned being few and uniform. 

The foregoing review of the Sensations comprises several 
of the Appetites — Exercise, Eepose, and Hunger. The feelings 
of approaching Sleep are very powerful, but the state is one 
that provides for itself, by pure physical sequence, without 
special education. The resistance offered when one is pre- 
vented from going to sleep, or is reluctantly awakened, is not 
a primitive mam’festation ; the child only manifests discomfort 
hy the appropriate emotional expressions. 

~JI^ 3. The SfiCQHtLRtfip. in the growth of the Will is the 
uniting of movements with, in termedia te Ends.’^^ 

, This supposes that a sensation, in itself indifferent, can 
awaken interest, by beil^ the constant antecedent of some 
pleasure. Thus the sight of the mother’s breast is indifferent 
as mere visual sensation ; hut very soon allies itself in the 
infant mind with the gratification of being fed. This is a case 
; of tbe contiguous transfer of a feeling, and is exemplified in 
all onr pov.'erihl sensations and feelings. The lower animals 
are excited to their utmost activity by the sight of their food 
01’ their prey; they are sufficiently intellectual to have a 
recollection of their own feelings, and to have that awakened 
hv some associated object. Granting the possession of these 
transferred sensibilities, which make the acquirement of what 
is only .a means, as exciting to the activities as the final end, 
the process of coimecting these with the movements for attain- 
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This farther acquisition, the following out of imitation, 
involves a large stock of ideal representations of all possible 
movements, gained during our own performance of these movc- 
meots, and our seeing others perform them. Wo have ideas of 
opening and closing the hand, spreading the fingers, grasping 
and letting loose; of putting the arms in all postures, and 
through varying degrees of rapidity. In acquiring those ideas 
we acquire also the links or connexions between them and the 
actual patting forth of the movements themselves ; and bub 
for these acquired links, voluntary power in its most familiar 
exercise would be entirely wanting. We have ideas also of the 
motions of our legs and feet ; we form the wish to give a kick, 
and the power to fulfil the wish implies a link of association 
between the idea of the' action, as a visible phenomenon, and 
the definite muscular stimuli for bringing the movement to 
pass. If no observation had ever been bestowed on the lower 
extremities, so as to arrive at this piece of education, the wish 
formed would bo incompetent to create the act, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of a motive. , 

8. Voluntary jjower is consummated by the association^^, 
of movements with the idea of the Effect to be produced. 

When we direct our steps across tbe street to a certainj 
house, the antecedent in the mind is the idea of our enteringj 
that house. When we stir the fire, the antecedent is the idea of, 
producing the appearance of a blazing mass, together with thet 
sensation of warmth. When we carry the hand to the month, it 
is by virtue of a connexion between the movements and the 
idea of satisfying hunger and thirst. In wilting, the idea of 
certain things to be expressed is connected directly with the . 
required movements of the hand. 

Here we have a still more advanced class of associations.' 

In accordance with the usual course of our progressive ac-: 
quirements, intermediate links disappear, and a bridge is formed ' 
directly between' what were the beginning and'the end of a) 
chain. The thing that we are bent on doing is what properly ' 
engages oiir attention ; success in that is the pleasurable 
motive, failnre the painful motive ; exertion is continued 
until wo succeed ; and an association is formed between/thc 
actions producing the end and'thc end itself.-', Wo come to a 
shut door tbe idea in the mind accompanied with the state ol 
•feeling that makes the motive, — a present want, prospective 
relief, — isMihe idea of that door open. Instead of thinking 
first of the movement of the hand in the act of opening, and 
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proceeding from fitafe to tie action itself, •sve are carried at 
once fromiie idea of tie open door.tctBxecnte tie moTemenfc 
of taming the handle. 

The examples recently dwelt on Lave been chieSj move- 
ments gnided by Sight and ideas of sight. It is 'scarcely 
necessary to do tnore than alinde to the case of Hearing. 
Vocal Irotation is the association of sonnds heard ■with move- 
ments of the organs of voice. Vocalizing to a Wish involves 
a snlncient adhesion between a vocal exertion and the idea 
or recollecfion of the sonad so prodnced, as when a mnsician 
n pitches a note and commences an air; or when a speaker 
gives ntteranee to words. These adhesions enter into the 
edncation of the individnal in singing and in speaking, and 
are necessarily very nnmerons in a cnltivated man or woman. 
Lastly, the associations are bridged over, and a link .foiraed 
at once between movements of the voice and the idea of some 
end to be gained by its instrnmentality ; as in raising the 
voice to the shrill point for calling some one distant ; or as 
when, without having in mind the idea of the words ‘ right 
face/ the officer of a company gives the word of command 
merely on the conception of the effect- intended.^-' /f- 
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„ CO^iTEOL OF FEELI^TOS AXD THOUGHTS. 

C/C^r 

1. As onr volnutary actions c^isist in putting forth 
muscular powey^the control' of^Feeling and’bf Thought is 
through the muscles. 

Hitherto we have seen, in the operation of the will, the 
exerting of definite, select, and, it may be, combined move- 
ments for the gaining of ends. We have spoken only of 
muscuicLT intervention in the' attainment of onr wishes. We 
have not- even entertained as questions, whether the blood can 
circulate more or less rapidly, or the digestion accommodate 
itself in obedience to pleasure and pain. ' In an emotional 
j way?, there isn, participation of organic change. A shock of 
i pain deranges the organic fanctions ; pleasure, by the law of 
Conservation, is accompanied with organic, no less than with 
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masenlar, vigour. So far as concerns the fundamental link 
expressed by this law, there might be an association of 
organic, as well as of muscular, changes with states of plea- 
sure and with states of pain ; and often to the same good ■ . 
purpose: the augmentation of respiratory or of digestive 
vigour would directly heighten pleasure and abate pain, 
Kotwithstanding all which facts, the muscular energies are 
alone selected for those definite associations with states of 
feeling which constitute the will. The power of movement 
stands alone in possessing the flexibility, the isolation, tlie inde- 
pendence, necessary for entering into the multifarious imions 
aJDove detailed; and when we speak of voluntary controh'Oj^'*:^^' 

mean a' control of the muscles. An explanation InTs, 
therefore, tone furnished of the stretching oat of this control 
to feeling and to thought, which are phenomena more than 
muscular. 

CONTROL OF THE FEELINGS. 

2. The physical accompaniments of a feeling are {X)-^ 
diffused nerve currents, (2) organic changes, and (3) 
muscular movements. The interventio n of the will beingi^' 
restricted to^ movements, the voluntary control of the 
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fvjeelings hinges on the muscular accompaniments, 
'''^^'‘^iuscular diffusion being only one of three elements, we^^' 
have to learn from experience whether it plays a leading, or 
. only a subordinate part. There are various alternative sup- 
positions. 'Tlie movements may be so essential, that their 
arrest is the cessation of the conscious state. Oi/^he case 
may he that the other manifestations are checked by the 
refusal of the muscles to concur."'' 'Ibastly, the movements'may 
he requisite to the full play of the feeling, but not to its 
existing in a less degree, or in a modified form. , 

Referring to the arbitration of experience, we find sneh:^^- 
facts as these. Krst, In a comparatively feeble excitement, X 
the outward suppression leads, not immediately, bub vciy 
soon, to the cessation of the feeling. There is at the outset 
a struggle, but the refusal of the muscular vent seems to be 
the extinction of tbe other oflects. The feeling does not 
cease at once with the suppression of the movements, showing 
that it can subsist without these; hut the stoppage of the 
movement being followed soon by the decay of tho feeling, 
wo infer that the other accompaniments, and especially the 
nerve currents, are checked and gradually extinguished under 
the muscular arrest. A shock of surprise, for example, if not 
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very po^verfiil, cau soon be quieted by repressing all the 
movements of expression. Jt is to be observed, however, 
that this is an emotion, peculiarly mnscnlar in its diffusion ; 
the remark being far. lea-s tme of the emotions that strongly 
affect the organic functions, as fear, tenderness, and pains 
generally. 

I Secondly, In strong feelings, the mnscnlar repression 
I appears not merely to fail, but to augment the consciousne.ss 
j of the feeling, as if the nervons currents were intensified by 
; resistance. A certain impetus has been given, and mast find 
a vent, and, if restrained outwardly, it seems to he more 
violent inwardly. We are familiar with such sayings as the 
mind ‘ preying upon itself,’ for want of objective display, the 
need of an outlet to the snrcharge'd emotions, the venting of 
joy, or gide^ and the like. 

The analogy of the weaker feelings makes it probable that, 
even with the stronger, mnscnlar resistance would ultimately 
quell the inteiaor cnrrents of the brain, together with the 
mental excitement. The difficulty is to find a motive sufficient 
to overcome the stimulus of a strong emotion. It may seem 
better to give way at once than to make an ineffectual resist- 
ance. A burst of anger might be suppressed by a strong 
mnscnlar effort; bat the motive must be either powerful in 
itself, or aided by a habit of control. 

f Thirdly, There is a certain tendency in the muscular 
expression of a feeling to induce the feeling, through the con- 
inexion established, either naturally or by association, between 
I this and tbe other portions of the physical circles of effects 
■(SriiPATHT, § 2). This supposes that there is no intense pre-. 
hccnpation of the brain and mind; we could not force hilarious 
joy upon a depressed system. Besides,’ it may be onr wish 
merely to counterfeit, before others, an emotion that we do . 
■ not wish to feel, as happens more or less with the player on 
'the stage. 

J 3. The voluntary command of the muscles, as attained 
in the manner already described, is adequate to suppress 
their movements under emotion. 

When the will has reached the summit -of general com- 
mand, as indicated in the preceding chapter, it is fit for any 
mode of exertion that can he represented to the mind ; the 
mere visible idea of the movement to be effected will single 
out the reality. The matnre volition is thus competent to 
whatever efforts may be necessary for directing any of the 
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muscles to move, or for restrainmg their movement; all 
•which is applicahlc to the present case. 

But long prior to this consummation, an education forj 
suppressing the feelings, or at least the 'manifestation of them,' 
is usually entered on. It is desired, for example, to cause aj 
child to restrain inordinate crying, at an age -when few volnn-' 
tary links have been forged, and when recourse must he had^;^ 
to the primitive starting, p^int of all, volition. In the very^U •; ■' 
early stages, the absence of definite connexions between the 
pleasnrable feeling and the snppress'ion, and between the 
painful feeling and the indulgence, 'will lead to a great many 
fruitless attempts, as in all the beginnings of volition. A few 
successful coincidences 'will go far to fill up the blankness of 
the union between the motive impulses and the feelings in 
the special case ; and the progress may then be rapid. The 
remaining difificnlty will be the violence of the emotional 
wave, -ivhich may go beyond the motive power of- available 
pleasure or admissible pain, even although the link of-con- 
nexion between these and the definite impulses is sufficiently 
plain. This, however, is the difficulty all through life, in the 
control of the more intense paroxysms of emotion, and has 
nothing to do 'with the immaturity of the volitional links 
between pleasurable or painful motives and the actions sug- 
gested for securing the pleasure and banishing the pain. 

The case is preeisel}' analogous to the breaking in of 
■ colts, or the training of young dogs ; the want of determinate 
connexions gives much trouble in the commencing stages ; 
and as the deficiency is made up, the education proceeds 
.apace. ' , . 

rA COJIMAND OF THE THOUGHTS.' /■ ^ , '-j r 


4 It has been already considered (Compound Asso- 
ciation, § 8) in what way the will can inlluence the 
train of thoughts. The effect is due to the control of 
Attention. • 

We cannot, by mere will, command one set of ideas to 
arise rather than another, or make up for a feeble bond of 
adhesion ; the forces of association are independent of voli- 
tion. BntJ Lhe will can c jiiffxfil ^Qmg— n£--tlj5_conditipns_.Qf 
intellcciiial recoyeiw :_one— of xvfiichWs the directing of .the 
attention -to. one thing-present. rather. -than to another, In 
solving a geometrical problem, it is necessary to recall varions 
theorems prevjoiwly learnt ; for that purpose, the attention is 
kept fixed upon the diagrammatic construction representing 
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tlie_ problem, and’ is turned away from all other tbmgs 5 in 
which attitude, the ideas suggested by conti^ifcv and by 
similaiity, are geometrical' ideas mme or less allied to the 
case in hand. 

The case now supposed is an exercise of voluntary atten- 
tion upon the muscles that guide the exercise of vision. The 
turning the eyes upon one part of the field of view, and not 
upon another, is a mode of voluntary control in no respect 
peculiar. . 

,y. 5- The command of the Attention passes beyond 4be 
senses to*^he ideas or thoughts. Of various objects com- 
ing into recollection, we can ponder upon one to the 
neglect of the rest. The will has p ower over muscular 
SLOvement s in idea . — — — 

5 It is a fact, that we can concentrate mental, no less than 
jbodily, attention. When memory brings before ns a string of 
‘facts, we can detain one and let- the rest drop ont of mind. 
Beviving onr knowledge of a place, we are not obliged to go 
over the whole of it at an equal rate ; we are able, and are 
nshally disposed, to dwell upon seme features, and thereby to 
stop the current of farther resuscitation. 

In all this, the will seems ' to transcend the usual limits 
assigned to it, namely, the prompting of the voluntary 
muscles. Indeed, the fact would he wholly anomalous and 
inexplicable, hnfc for the local identity of actual and of ideal- 
movements (CoxTiGtnrr, § 11); and even with that local 
identity, it is only from experience that we could he aware . 
that voluntary control could enter the sphere of the ideal 
When we are tracing a mountain in recollection, we are, in 
everything hut the muscular contractions of the eye or the 
head*, repeating the same currents, and re-animating the same 
nervous tracks, as in the survey of the actual mountain ; and, i 
on the spur of a motive, we detain the mental gaze upon the 
top, the sides, the contour, the vegetation, exactly as in the 
real presence. 

6 . This .part of voluntary control has its stages of 
growth, like the rgst ; and enters as an all-important 
element into our intellectual or thinking aptitudes. 

; Two courses may be assigned for the acquisition of this 
-higher control, lit may follow, at some distance, the command 
I of the corresponding actual movements; ownt may have to - 
I pass throngh an independent route, beginimig with spon- , 
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taneity, and guided by tbe influence of pleasure and pain,| 
under the Law of Conservation. In all probability, tbe lirstl 
supposition is tbe coiTCct one. "We seetn’gradually to con- 
tract tbe power of mental concentration, after having attained 
tbe command of tbe senses, — the ability to direct the eye 
wherever we please, or to listen to one sound to the disregard j 
of others. Having the full outward command, a certain share | 
abides with us, when we pass from realities to ideas, from the > 
sight of a building to the thought of it. The ability thus' 
possessed is doubtless strengthened by exercise in the special' 
domain of the ideal; a wide difference exists between theft*-'' 
mani that has seldom put forth the power of mental concentra^ 








tion, and'him that has been in the constant practice of it. 

Howsoever attained, the use of this power in intellectual^ 
production is gp'eat and conspicuous. Profns^ reproduction, *7^ '•‘' 
the result of observation and retenttveness, is of little avail 
for any valuable purpose, w'hcther scientific,. artistic, or prac- 
tical, unless there bo a power of selection, detention, and con- 
trol, on the spur of th<5 end to be achieved. By such power 
of fixing attention, both on actual objects, and on the ideas 
arising by mental suggestion, we can make up for natural 
deficiencies, and, both in acquirements and in production, can 
pass over more highly gifted, but less resolute competitors. , 
When the motives are naturally strong, and fortified by habit,' 
we do not allow the attention, cither bodily or mental, to 
wander, or to follow the lead of chance reproduction, as in a 
dream or reverie ; our definite purpose, whether to lay up a 
store of words, to master a principle, to solve a problem, to 
polish a work of taste, to construct a mechanical device, or to 
reconcile a clash of other men’s wills, keeps the mind fixed 
upon whatever likely thoughts arise, and withdraws us at once 
from .what is seen to have no bearing on the work 


^’/^When what is meant by ‘ plodding industry,’ ‘ steadiness,’ i 


V ; ^ Q '--j? ^ — I 

application,’ * patience,’ , is_i)pposcd to natural brilliancj% f-' 


facility, or abundance of ideas, it is, in other words, force of 
will displayed in mental concentration, as against the forces 
of mere intellectual reproduction ; two distinct parts of oui- 
constitution, following different laws, and unequally mani- 
fested in different individuals. 


7. Tlie voluntary command of the Thoughts has been / 
formerly sliown to enter into Constructive Association. 

In the illustrations under the preceding head, ‘construc- 
tivoness’ has been involved ; but it deserves a more special 
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mention. The distihgnisMng feature of the process is a 
voluntary selection, adaptation, and combination, to suit some 
end; the motive force of this end is the active stimulus, 
and the agreement with it, the guide or touchstone of all 
snggestions. In verbal- constractireness, for example, a cer- 
tain meaning is to be conveyed to another person ; a number 
of words spring up by memory, related to that meaning, but 
demanding to be selected, arranged, qualified, in order to 
suit it exactly. The revival of past trains of language 
through contigniiy and similarity, or a combination of con- 
tiguities and similarities, provides the separate elements; the ■ 
will puts them together, under the sense of suitability; so ’ 
long as that sense is dissatisfied, selection and adjustment 
must go on ; when the satisfying point is reached, the con- ■ 
stmctive efforts cease. ^ ^ 

. . / 8. The command of the Thoughts is an adj uHOiLin the 
control of the Feelings. 


The command over the thoughts is an exceedingly power- . 
fnl adjunct in the control of the Feelings ; being probably 
more efficacious than the voluntary sway of the muscnlar 
manifestations. Our emotions are more or less associated 
with objects, circumstances, and occasions, and spring up 
when the.se are present either in reality, or in idea ; affection 
is awakened at the sight or thought of what is lovely, or 
endeared to ns ; fear is apt to arise when perils are brought to 
view- In this connexion lies the power of the orator and the 
poet to stir np the emotions of men. Kow, we may ourselves, 
by force of null, enfertain one class of thoughts, and disregard 
or banish another cla.ss. When a person has roused our anger 
by an injury, we can turn our thoughts upon the same per- 
son’s conduct on other occasions, when of a nature to inspire 
love, admiration, or esteem ; the consequence of such a diver- 
sion of the ideas will be to suppress the angry feeling by its 
opposite. 

"A fit of bil arions . leviiy is difficult to quench by mere 
'voluntary suppression of the muscular movements ; the more 
so that the diaphragm is a muscle not so well under command 
as the muscles of the limbs. A more powerful instrament in 
such a case would be, the turning of the thoughts upon some 
serious or indifferent matter; and especially a painful or 
depressing subject. Persons guilty of levity daring a religious 
address are usually reminded of the terrors of the unknown 
world. 
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The conquering of one strong feeling "by exciting another, 
was designated by Thomas Chalmers, ‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection,’ and was much descanted on by him as an 
instrumentality of moral improvement. When a wrong taste 
was to be combated, he recommended the process of displacing 
it by the culture of something higher and better ; as in sub- 
stituting for the excitement of the theatre, or the alehouse, 
intellectual and other attractions. 

Without the assistance of a new emotion, we, may subdue 
or modify a present feeling, by carrying the attention away / 
from all the thoughts or trains of ideas that cluster about it, 
and give it support. If wo have strength of motive enough 
for diverting the mind from the thoughts of an alarming 
danger to some entirely different subject, the state of terror 
will subside. 

The command of the thoughts requisite for such diversions 
is a high and uncommon gift or attainment, one of the most 
distinguishing examples of force of will, or of power of motive. 
There is a limit to the control thus exercised ; no amount of 
stimulus ndll so change the current of ideas as to make joy at 
once supervene upon a shock of depression. Still, by a not 
unattainable strength of motive, and the assistance of habit, 
one can so far restrain the outbursts _of emotion, as to make 
some approach to equa nimity of life, rc t c 

9. The reciprocal case ^he power, of the Feeling s to 
cominand-the /ilhaughts — is partly of the nature of W ill, 
partly independent of the will. 

Wlien under a pleasurable feeling, we cling to all tho 
thoughts, images, and recollections that chime in with, and 
sustain it —as in a fit of afl'ection, of self-complacency, or of 
revenge — the case is one of volition pnre and simple. By the 
du’cct operation of the fundamental power of self-conservation, 
every activity bringing pleasure is maintained and increased,; 
and the exercise of attention, whether upon -the things of 
sense or upon the stream of thought, is included in the prin- 
ciple. So, on the obverse side, a painful feeling ought to 
banish all the objects and ideas that tend to cherish it, just as 
we should remove a hot iron or a stinging nettle from tho 
naked foot; and thi.s, too, happens to a great extent: a self- 
complacent man banishes from his mind all the incidents that 
discord with his pretensions; an cngro.=sed lover ^vill not 
entertain the thought of obstacles and inevitable separation. 
In both these cases, the law of the will is fairly and strictly 
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exemplified. And if there were no other influence at work, if 
the feelings had no otter mode of operating,- we should find 
ourselves always detaining thoughts, according as they oive 
ns pleasure, and tm-ning our back upon such as produce pain, 
with an energy corresponding to the pain. 
t _ But we have formerly remarked, and mustpresently notice 
■ still more particularly, that the feelings have another property, 

: ‘ the -property of detaining every idea in alliance w ith them, 
whether pleasurable or pamful, in proportion to their intensity ; 

' so that states of excitement, both painful and. neutral, cause 
: thoughts and images to persist in the mind by a power apart 
from the proper coarse of . the will. A disgusting spectacle 
: cannot be at once banished from the recollection, merely 
• because it gives pain ; if the will were the only power in the 
case, the object would be discarded and forgotten with promp- 
titude. But the veiy fact that it has caused an intense or 
strong feeling gives it a persistence, in spite of the will. So 
any powerful shock, characterized neither by' pleasure nor by 
pain, detains the mind upon the cause of it lor a considerable 
time, and engrains it as a dmnble recollection, not because the 
shock was pleasurable, but merely because it was strong. The 
natm-al course of the wdi is pursued at the same time ; it co- 
operates in the detention of the pleasurable, and in reducing 
the persistence of the painful j but it is not the sole or the 
dominant condition in either. ly'tt fV 
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CHAPTEE 

iW 1. From the nature or definition of Will, pure and 
proper, the Motives, or Ends of action, are onr Pleasures 
•and Pains. 

In the Peelings, as formerly laid ont, if the enumeration 
be complete, there ought to be found all the ultimate motive 
or ends of human action. The pleasures and pains of fhe 
various Senses (with the Muscular feelings), and of the 
jSinoiioiis, — embracing oiir wbole sasceptibilifej to nappiness 
or misery, — are, in the last resor^ 
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; .activity, the objects of pursuit and avoidance. The actual 

■ 1 presence of any one of the list of pleasures,’ set forth under 

■ the different departments of Feelings, urges to. action for its 
continuance ; the presence of any one of’ the included pains 
is a signal to action for its abatement. Tiie final classification 
of jMotives, therefore, is the classification of pleasurable and 
painful feelings. 

If ■we were to recapitulate what has been gone over, under 
the Senses and the Emotions, we should refer to the pleasures 
' of Muscular Exorcise and Repose, aii'd the pains of Fatiguo 
and of Restrained action ; the great v.ariety of pleasurable 
and painful susceptibilities connected with Organic Life — in- 
cluding such powerful solicitations as Thirst, and Hunger, 
and the whole catalogue of painful Diseases, with the re- 
actionary condition named Health ; the numerous stimulations, 
pleasurable and painful, of the Five Senses — Tastes, Colour.'--, 
Touches, Sounds, Sights ; the long array of the Special 
, Emotions, containing potent chai-ms and dread aversions — 

’ Novelty, Liberty, Tender and Sexual Emotion, Self-com- 

■ plaeency and Approbation, with their opposites ; the elation 
' of Power and the depression of Impotence and Littleness, the 

Interest of Plot and Pursuit, the attractions of Knowledge, 
and the^^ariegated excitements of Fine Art. 

The elementary pleasures and pains incite us iaj 
,a^jgr;i,^wlien only in prospect; which implies an ideal per- 
1^4istei5ce approaching to the power of actuality. 


The property of intellectual or ideal retention belongs 
more or less to all tho feelings of the mind ; and has been 
usually' adverted to in tlic description of each. The pain of . 
over-fatigue is remembered after the occasion, and has a 
> power to deter from the repetition of tho actual state. / 

The circumstances regulating tho ideal persistence of-/ 
pleasures and pains, so as to give them an efficacy as motives, 
are principally these ; — 

(1) Tliejrjmere_.Strcngth, .or^Dogreo. It is a law of onrl 
, intellectual nature that, other things being the same, the 
more vivid the present consciousness, the more it will persist 
or be remembered. This applies to pleasures, to pains, and ; 
to neutral excitement. . A strong pleasure is better remembered 
than a weak; a greater pain is employed in punishment, bc- 
Kinso a less, being insufficiently remembered, is inellectual to 
deter from crime. Our labours are directed, in the first pl.noo, 
to the causes of our great pleasures and our great pains, be- 
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^use these are more tenacioesly held in the- memory, and 
less liable to be overborne by the pressure of the actual. 

acute sensual pleasures, affection, praise, power, ssthetic 
'charm, are strongly worked for, because ^strongly felt/?and 
% strongly remembered; the more intense pains of disease pri-, 
vation, disgrace, have ' an abiding efdcacy because, of their 
strength. 

( (2) i^n.tinuance_and JRepetition. The longer a pleasure is 

^continued, and the oftener it is repeated, the better is it retained 
:ia absence as a motive to the wilL It is the same ^vith emo- 
|tional states as it is with intellectual — with pain as with 
! language, iteration gives intellectual persistence. A single 
attack of acute pairi does not leave the intense precautionary 
motive generated by a ^eiies-ofLattack s. Age and experience 
acquire moral wisdom, as well as intellectual; strength of 
motive as well as extent and clearness of intellectual vision. . 
After repeated failures, we give up a chase, in spite of its 
allnrements ; not merely becanse our hopes are weakened, but 
also beamse onr recollection is strengthened, by the repeti* 
tion. "Pleasures seldom tasted may uot take their proper rank 
with ns, in onr habitual pursuits; we do nob work for them in 
proportion to what we should actually gain by their fruition. 

It necessarily happens that 'distance of time allows the 
memory of pleasure and pain to tade into imbecility of motive. 

A pleasure long past is deprived of its ideal enticement; a 
pain of old date has lost its volitional sting. 

/ (3} ]btelIectnal_Eank. The feelings have a natural scale 

vlof intellectnal persistency, commencing from the organic or 
physical sensibilities, and rising to the higher senses, and the 
more refined emotions. The sensations of bearing and 
sight ; the pleasures of tender feeling, of complacency, of 
intellect, of Fine Art ; the pains of ^ef and of remorse, —are 
in their nature more abiding as motives than mnscnlar exer- 
cise, or occasional indigestion. 

(4) S'.- F-’l'-w'-v'-'- "■"TQoryipfJEleasnre and 

Pain. Ti' '■ ' ’ ' ■ cmstitnted bjmathre 

more retentive of pleasures and pains than others; just as 
there are differences in the memory for language^ or for .speCr 
7 tacle. A superior degree of prudence, under cirenmstan^s 
in other respects the same, is resolvable into this tact. ^ 2s o 
one is unmoved by a present delight, or a present snfie^g : 
but when the reiity is vanished, the recollection will be 
stronger in one man than in another — that is, will be ^nore 
powerful to cope with the new and present urgencies that 
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put to the proof oar memory given motives. The pains of 
incautious living are, in some minds, blotted out as soon as 
they are past; in others, they are’ retained with almost un- 
diminished force. Both Prudence, and the Power of Sym- 
pathy with others, presuppose the tenacious memory for 
pleasures and pains ; in other words, they are fully accounted . 
for by assuming that specialiW. Virtue, although not Know-/*^^^^^^*^ 
ledge, as Sokrates maintained, reposes on a property allied to 
Intellect, a mode of our iletentiveness, the subject matter 
being, not the intellectual elements commonly recognized, 
but pleasures and pains. 

It is not easy to refer this special mode of Retentiveness 
to any local endowment, as we connect the memory for 
colour with a great development of the optical sensibility. , /t 
Most probably, the powe^is allied to the Subjectivity of the^"^^"*^"^ 
character^tho tendency to dwell upon subject states, ast"^ 
opposed to the engrossment of objectivity. 

Prudential forethought and precaution in special things 
may be best referrisd to the greater strength and repetition 
of the feelings ,* as when a man is careful of bis substance 
and not of his reputation^ or the converse. On whatever 


subjects we feel most acutely, we best remember our feelings, 
and yield to them as motives of pursuit and avoidance. It 
is unnecessary to invoke, for such differences, a general 
retentiveness for pleasures and pains. 

(o) In the cff ecfciEe-jecoIlection^of-feelings. for. the ,pnr- 
posos__of jdm_wiU,. wo..are .aided by collateral ^associations. 
Any strong pleasure gives impressiveness to all the acts and 
sensations that concurred with it; and these having their 
own independent persistency, as actions or as object states, 
aid in recovering the pleasure. Every one remembers 
the spot, and the occupation of the moment, when some 
joyful news was communicated. The patient in a surgical 
operation retains mentally the indelible stamp of the room 
and the surgeon’s preparations. One part of th^ complex 
experience, so impressed, huQy.s.up the rest.^^-^^ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the motive power of a 
feeling of recant occurrence partakes of the effectiveness of 
the actuality. 




/ 


3^ We direct our labours to many things that, though’^\f/{, 
only of tlie nature of Means, attain by association all tlie 
force ofbur ultimate ends of pursuit. Such arc Money, 
Bodily Strengili, Knowledge, Formalities, and Vii-tues. 
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i _ When any one object is constantly associated with a 
? it acquires in our mind all the importance 
jOt the end; fields, and springs of water, are prized with 
.'the avidity belonging to the necessities of life. The great 
comprehensive means, termed wealth or Money, when its, 
powers are understood, is aimed at according to the sum 
of the gratifications that it can bring, and of the pains that 
it can ward ofij to ourselves and to_the sharers in onr sym- 
pathies. Such at least is the ideal of a well-balanced mind ; 
fbr^ few persons follow tbis or any other end, mediate or 
ultimate, according to its precise value. 

^ We have seen that a memory nnfaithfhl to pleasure and 
pain misgaides ns in our voluntary porsnit of ends ; not merely 
allowing the present to lord it over the future, but evincing 
partiality or preference as betiveen things equally absent and 
ideal. The intervention of the associated ends leads to new. 
disturbances 'in onr estimate, and in the corresponding pnr- 
snit. . The case of Money exemplifies these distnrhing causes. 
In it, we have the cnrions fact of a means converted into a 
final end. 


f . • When anything has long been an obj'ect of solicitude from 
its healing on the ultimate snsceptibilities .of the mind, the 
,pleasnre of its attainment corresponds to its influence on those 
5 snsceptibilities. Without proceeding to realize the pnrchas- 
: able delights of money, we hare already a thrill of enjoyment 
' in the acquisition of it ; the more so if we have felt such 
pains as physical privation, toil, impotence, indignity, taste.s 
forbidden, with the aggravation of multiplied fears. The 
sense of being delivered from all this incnhns. is a rebound, 
deh'gbtfol in itself, before proceeding to convert the means 
into the final ends. Many ideal pains are bani.shed at once by. 
the possession of the instroment unused. There arises in 
minds prone to the exaggeration of fear, a reinctance to part 
with tbis wonderful sense of protection ; which alone would 
suggest the keeping, rather than the spending, of mcmey. 
When we add the feeling of superiority over others attaching 
to the possession and the possible employment of money, and 
farther the growth of a species of affection towards what has 
long occupied the energies, and given thrills of delight, u*e 
shall understand the process of inversion whereby a means 
hecomes a final end. We should also tate into acconn , in 
the case of money, its definite and numerical character, givmg 
a charm to the arithmetical mind, and enablmg the possesser 
to form, a precise estimate of his gains and his total. 
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Similar otservations apply to tlie other associated ends. 
Health is nothing in itself: it is a peat deal as a means to 
happiness. To this extent, and no larther, the rational mind 
will pursue it; wc should only be losers, if, in seeking health, 
vre surrendered the things that make life. agreeable. The pre- 
vailing error, however, is the other way. The retentiveness 
for the pains and discomforts of ill-health, and .for the enjoj'- 
ments thereby forfeited, is not good enough in the mass of 
men; and needs to be re-inforced by inculcation and rejection. 

Like Money, Knowledge is liable to' become an end in 
itself. Principally valuable as guidance in the various opera- . 
•tions of life, as removing the stumbling blocks, and the terrors 
of ignorance, it contracts in some minds an independent 
charm, and gathers round it so many pleasing associations as 
to be a satisfying end of pursuit. The knowledge of many 
Languages is an immense toil and an incumbrance ; but the 
sense of the end to be served gives them a value, ;vvhich some 
minds feel in an exaggerated degree. 

The Formalities of Law, of Business, and of Science are ' 
indispensable as means, worthless as ends, . Kot unfrcquently, ; 
persons become enamoured of them to such an extent as to 
sacrifice the real ends on their account. The explanation is 
mnoh the same ns already given for the love of money. . 

Justice and Truth are generally held to be cuds in them- ^ 
■ selves ; but when we enquire more minutely into their bcaring.s, 
we find that their importance is sufficiently justified by their 
instrumentality to other ends. If Justice were perfectly in- 
different to human happiness, no nation would maintain 
Judges and Law Courts ; and if Truth were of no more service 
than falsehood, Science would he unknown. But as both these 
qualities are entwined with human welfare at every turning, 
it being impossible for the human race to exist without some _ 
regard to them, wo cannot wonder that they attract our 
solicitude, and that we have a lively satisfaction in contem- 
plating their triumph. The emotion of terror attaches ns 
strongly, perhaps even in an exaggerated degree, to the 
Security conferred by Justice, among other good social 
arrangements; and wO soraotiraes cling to a mere figment 
because it once represented this great attribute. 


4. The hlotives to the Will are swayed qnd bjassed.by 

nf Tflnnc 


the Persistence of Ideas 


Allusion has repeatedly been made to tbe intellectual pro- 
perty of all feelings, whereby they, persist in the mind, and 
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give persisfence to the ideas and objects related to them. ' 
Accorihag to the degree of the excitement, and irrespective of i 
its quality ah pleasure, pain, or nentral feeling — is the hold .• 
tlmt it takes of the present conscionsness, and imparts to the 
thoughts allied with it. The germ of the property is seea ia - ^ 
the stimulation of the senses, more pardcnlarly sight, as -svhen ■ ; , 
we injolnntarily keep the eye fixed upon a light, even pain- 
fully intense. The infatnation of the moth is the crowning' 
instance' of the' power of sensation, as such, to detain and com 
trol the morements ; for although the distant flame may not ’ 
be pamfully intense, the singed body ought to neutralize any ' 
pleasure that the light can give. , 

A pleasurable feeling, besides moving the will, detains the 
‘ thoughts, not simply as pleasure, but as excitement. This 
- would be all right, if every such state were purely and solely 
ipieasnrable. But wbeii we examine closely our very best 
pleasurfes; we find that, 'in all of them, more or less, the drops • 
of pure delight are mingle'd with a quantity of mere excite- 
ment;: V'Any great pleasure is sure to leave behind it an 
enduring state of neutral filing, the pleasurable part of the 
wave subsiding long before the general tremor has ceased. 

But while there is excitement, there is detention and occu- 
pation of mind, and the exclusion of unrelated subjects and 
ideas. In an agreeable marvel, there is a small burst of 
gennine pleasure, bat a still wider and more lasting state of 
excitement. 

) Hence onr pleasurable emotions are all liable to detain the 
' mind unduly, as regards onr proper gratification. Thus, the 
-pleasures of the tender emotion, if at all strong, are. sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of still stronger excitement ; and 
*,,tbe objects of our afiection are apt to persist in the mind 
beyond the degree of the pleasure they give ns, although iu 
some proportion to that pleasure. The mind of the mother 
is arrested and held partly by the strong pleasures of mater- 
nity, and partly" by the ‘Bixed Idea’ consequent on the still 
greater amount of agitation that she passes throngh. In the 
sexual feelings, there is the like mixture of pleasure and 
fixed idea, carrving the mind beyond the estimate of pleasure 
and pain, to the state named ‘ passion.’ The pleasures m 
Power and Ambition are liable to the same inflammatory and 
passionate mixture. A man may be highly susceptible to the 
delights of power, without being passionately so, if he is 
moved solely by the strict value of that pleasure, and not by 
tlie engrossing power of the excitement so apt to invest any 
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activity, burst out incontinently at those moments, unless 
Avitbheld by very pOTverfnl motives. This is one of the 
impulses that require a severe discipline, in the shape of strong 
counter-motives. The force of the spontaneity and the force 
of the counter-motives are then measured against each other, 
and we call the one that succeeds stronger, having no other 
criterion of comparative strength, 

AVlien the activity is unduly stimulated, as by. drugs, by 
Xmngent sensations, or by quick movements, it is so much the 
.greater a power, and needs a greater motive to curb it. We 
see this in the restlessness of -children in their violent sports j 
the natural activity is heightened by stimulation, and made 
harder to resist; quiescence is doubly repugnant. 

A periodical tendency to action, the result of habit, would 
operate in the same way ; as this is sometimes in opposition to 
the other motives, there is conflict, and the successful side is 
called the stronger. 

3. Exhaustion, and natural inaction of the powers, are , - 
a bar to the influence of Motives. 

This is the same fact in obverse. When the system is 
exhausted or physically indisposed, — its spontaneity and avail- 
able energy past, — a more than ordinary motive is required to 
bring on exertion. The jaded horse needs more spurring. 
The exhausted mountain guide can be got to proceed only by 
the promise of an extra fee. Napoleon took his men across the 
Alps by plying them with the rattle of the drams when every- 
thing else failed. 

4. In the conflicts of Opposing Volitions, properly so,/ 
called, we may consider first the “case of two Motives in 
the Actual. 

Two actual pains or pleasures sometimes incite in opposite' 
ways. An animal may boffatigued and also'Tinugry ; tho one 
state prompting to rest, the other to exertion. We judge of tbe| 
stronger motive by the result. A person may feel tbe pain of( 
indoor confinement, but may decline the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of cold and wet. In company, we may be solicited by 
spectacle, by music, by conversation ; one gains tho day, and 
is pronounced the greater pleasure, or at least the stronger 
motive. 

One might continue, without end, to cite these conflicts of 
actual sensatiCn or emotion, appending the uniform conclusion 
that tho upshot is the test of tlie stronger motive. The instruc- 
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tloB. derivaTsle from eacti observation of tbis kind is a fact in 
tbe character of the person, or the animal, observed ; "we find 
ont the preferences, or comparative snsceptibility -of different 
persons, or of the same person at different times. 

We are to presnme, in the absence of any indications to 
the contrary, that the longer motive in the shape of actnal 
and present sensation or emotion, is the greater pleasure, or 
the smaller pain. Pleasure and pain, in the actual or real ex- 
pierience, are' to he held as identical vrith motive power. If a 
man is laid hold of and detained by music, we must suppose 
that he is pleased to that extent. The disturbances and 
anomalies of the will scarcely begin to tell in the actnal feel- 
ing. Any one crossing the street direct, through dirty pools, 
is inferred to have less pain from being splashed than from 
being delayed. 

Tbis remark is of importance in furnishing ns with a cine 
to the pleasures and pains of other beings. The volnntaiy 
•preferences of individuals, when two actnal pleasures or pains 
are weighed together, show which is tbe greater in their case. 
An object that weighs as nothing in stimulating the will for 
attainment, is to he held as giving no pleasure ; i^ on the 
other hand, it never moves to averaon or avoidance, it is not 
a source of pain. The pleasures and pains of men and of 
animals are indicated with considerable fidelity by their volun- 
tary conduct, and especially when, the comparison is made 
upon the present or the actual experience. We have few 
means of judging of the feelings of the lower animals ; they 
have hut a narrow range of emotional expression ; and we are 
driven mainly to tbe study of their actions in pursuit or 
avoidance. We can see that a dog relishes a meal, and 
runs from a whipping. The lower we descend, the .more do 
we lose the criterion of emotional expression, and depend 
upon the preference of action. There may be a certain am- 
biguity even in this test ; the influence of light, for example, 
works' to the extent of fascination, and so may other feel- 
ings. Probably this is an exceptional case ; at all events, if 
the test of the -will is invalid, we have nothing beyond it to 
appeal to. • ... 

There are certain allowances that we can easily make m 
the application of tbe will as a test of strength of feeling. 
We should observe the influence of a motive xmder all variety 
of states, as to vigour, rest, nourishment, so as to eliminate 
difference in the active organs. We should weigh each 
motive against every other, and thus check o^nr estimate by 
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cros.s comparisons ; in. tHs "way, we can cstablisli for each 
individual a scale of preferences^ and. obtain a diagnosis of 
emotional character. ' 

The comparison of one person with another requires an 
estimate to be made of the active disposition as a whole, or the 
proneness to active exertion generally. This may be gathered 
from the spontaneity, from the disposition to act for the sake 
of acting, and from all cases where we have an independent 
clue to the strength of a motive, as pleasure or pain. Two 
persons may be equally pained by an acute ailment ; while 
the one bestirs himself for relief and the other remains idle. 
If we except a greater proneness in some organs than in 
others, as vocal exuberance combined with general slng^slmess, 
the active disposition is a single fact, a unity or totality ; the 
feelings are many and nncqual. One statement udll give the 
volitional character as a whole ; the estimates of the motives 
are as numerous as our distinct sensibilities. 

o. ■Whea.,the.conflict.i8...betj\:een/the Achial.and^the \ 
Idj 2 al, the result depends on .tUejnore or -less vivid, recoK 
lection of pleasure and pain.. 

This opens up a much wider sphere of conflict. Our 
Toluntaiy determinations are most^ frequently the preference 
of an actual feeling to an ideal one, or the coiiverso. We 
refuse a pleasurable relish, becau.=e of subsequent organic pains 
abiding in the recollection. An ideal motive owes its power 
not to the strength of the original feeling alone, but to that 
coupled with all the circumstances tending to make it persist 
in the memoiy. A young man and an old may bo equally 
pained by an overdose of alcohol, but the elder has the best 
recollection of the pain, while tbc younger has the farther* 
disadvantage of a keener present delight. Tet, when the; 
natural endowment favours the retentiveness of pain and plea- 
sure, we shall find youth temperate, and age a victim to pre- 
sent allurement. In this class of examples, the conditions are 
various and often perplexing. Suppose the case of a thief by 
profession, wliose prospects in life arc infamy and penal ser- 
vitude.^ There are the following alternative explanations of 
his choice. His mental peculiarities may he assumed to he 
the usual liking for the common enjoyments of life ; an aver- 
sion to indnstiy ; a small ideal csbimato of the yet unexperi- 
enced pains of punishment; and perhaps, also, a saiin-uine 
temperament that nndcr-estimates the probabilities of capture. 
Suppose bim to pass through a first im2)risonment. A new 
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and powerfnl motive .is now introduced, an ideal repugnance, 
which ought to have great strength, if the punishment has 
told upon him. Should he not he reformed by the experience, 
we must assume the motives already stated at a still higher 
fi^re. We must also suppose, what is probably true of the 
criminal class generally, a low retentiveness for good and 
evil — the analytic expressign of Imprudence; perhaps the 
most radically incurable of all natural defects. 

The theory of Prison Discipline is based on sucb con-' 
siderations as the following. In short imprisonments, the 
pains should he acute, so as to abide in the memory, and en- 
gender an intense repugnance. Loss of liberty, solitude and 
seclusion, regular work, and unstimnlating food can be home, 
for a short period, if there is little sense of the indignify and 
shame of going to jail. A brief confinement is the mild cor- 
rective suited to a first ofience ; which failing, there is needed 
an advance in severity. Recourse should next be had to the 
acute inflictions ; which are principally whipping and mus- 
cular pains. The muscular pains are administered in various , 
forms ; as the tread wheel, the crank, extra drill, shot drill, 
and a newly devised punishment, introduced into the Scotch 
prisons, and said to be very deterring — the gnard bed. With 
a view to increase the impressiveness of these severe applica- 
tions, they should not be continued daily, but remitted for a 
few days ; the mind having leisure in the interval to contem- 
plate alike the past and the future, while the body is refreshed 
for the new infliction. 

Long imprisonment and penal servitude are made deterring 
chiefly through the deprivation of liberty ; to which are added, 
the withdrawing of the subject from the means of crime, and 
the inuring to a life of labour. Perhaps the defect of the 
system is the too even tenor of life, which does not impress 
the^ imagination of the depraved class with sufficient force. 

'•■bcca.sional acute . inflictions, would very much deepen the 
salutary dread of the condition ; and are not uncalled for in 
the case of hardened criminals. The convict’s j^early or half- 

' 'yearly anti-holiday, would impart additional horror and gloom- 
to his solitary reflections, and might have a greater influence' 
on the minds of the beginners in crime. 

J 6. The Intermediate Ends — Money, Health, Know- 
ledge, Power, Society, Justice, &c.-;~enter, as motives, 
into conflict with the ultimate ends. Actual or Ideal, and 
with one another. . 
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It has heen seen what circnmstances govern the motive 
force of the intermediate ends ; the value of the nltimate plea- 
sures and pains involved being only one, although the pro- 
perly rational, estimate of their worth. These ends have all 
a certain motive power in every intelligent mind, sometimes 
too little and sometimes too great. “H^en present ease and 
gratification is confronted with prospective wealth, or know- 
ledge, or position, we see which is the stronger. Great relish 
for actual ease and pleasure; great repugnance to money-get- 
ting exertion ; a feeble memory for the pleasures that money 
can purchase, or the pains it can relieve; the absence of 
occasions of fear and solicitude in connexion with penury ; no 
affectionate interest contracted with wealth, through the pur- 
suit of it — would constitute a character too little moved to 
the acquisition of money fortune, as a reversed state of the 
motives might lead to an excessive pursuit. 

It is a rule, easily explicable on the principles laid down, 
that intermediate ends, — IVealth, Health, Einowledge, (fee. — 
are too weak in early life, while in advancing years, they be- 
come too strong, in fact superseding the final ends. One 
reason of this last effect is that the ultimate pleasures of 
sense count for less in later life, while ideal gratifications, 
original or acquired, count for more ; money and knowledge, 
having contracted a factitious interest of the ideal kind, 
are still sought for that, when the primary interests have 
ceased ; and the more so, that the active pursuit in their 
service, has become a habit, and a necessity. 

7. The Persistence of Ideas, through emotional excite- ,/ 
ment, counts in the conflict qf Motives, and constitutes a 
class of Impassioned or Exaggerated Ends, 

JtJndue-per.sistence of ideas is most strongly exemplified in 
Fear. Any evil consequence that has been able to rouse our 
alarms, acquires an excessive fixity of tenure, and overwoighs 
in the conflict of motives. This has been seen to be one of 
the exaggerating, conditions of avarice. So, from having 
been .a witness of revolutions, a susceptible mind takes on a 
morbid dread of anardiy and a revulsion to change. The 
care of health may assume tho character of a morbid 
fixed idea, curtailing libcidy and enjoyment to an absurd 
degree. The apprehensions of maternal feeling are apt to bo 
exaggerated. 

Vanity, Dignity, love of Power, are often found in the im- 
passioned form, in weak minds. The extreme ca«e of the fixed 
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idea in general, and of tlie morbid predominance of these 
ideas in particular, occurs in the insane. 

I Sympathy, in its pure and fundamental character, is the 
fpopession of an idea, followed out irrespectiTe of pleasure or 
Jpain, although these are more or less attached to its usual 
i exercise. In the conflict of motives, this principle of action 
: plays an important part ; its predominance is the foremost 
^ motive to virtuous conduct. It subsists upon a vivid percep-, 
tion of the pain or misery of others ; a perception more ■ or 
less acute by nature or by education, and susceptible of being 
inflamed by oratory. The sympathies of individuals are gene- 
rally partial or select ; powerful to some modes of misery and 
-inert to others. The conflicts of sympathy are with the purely 
egotistic pleasures of each' individnal ; these last, when nn- 
naturally strong, as in the child^ are unequally met by the 
sympathetie impulses. 


CHAPTER YL 

/dELIBEEATION.-^EESOLT7TIOJ5^EFFOET. 

1. Ix the prolonged weighing of motives, termed 
■^Delibe RATIO X, the suspense is a voluntary act, prompted 
by the remembered pains of acting too quickl}’'. 

Among our painful experiences, is the evil effect of acting 
hastily on the first motive that' arises. At an early stage of 
edncatioUjlwe gratify hunger with whatever looks like food; 
’ -we give to him that asketfa, and' believe whatever any one 
tells ns. After a little time, we discover that the fruit of such 
impulses is often bad; that other motives, such as might 
change onr condnct, would arise to our minds if we refrained 
from'' immediate action, and gave time to the infellect to 
snssest them. A deterring motive of the Intermediate class 
is thus created, and at its instigation, we fall into the attitude 
called Deliberation, which consists in pausing, waiting, m- 
minating, till other considerations rise to the view, and are 
confronted -with one another, and -with the first impulse. 

\Ve have, in this case, a conflict between some present 
impulse, some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal that has risen 
before the mind, and the highly intellectual or ideal pain con- 
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etituted by former experience of tbe pains of immediately 
giving way to a motive stimulus. The deliberating impulse 
is tbe creatni-e of education, growing witb repeated examples 
of mischief, and at last tnumphant in all conflicts with hasty 
promptings. 

The same experience that induces delay, to give time for 
all the motives that arise, farther urges us not to protract the 
BDspense too long. We know what amount of deliberation 
will ordinarily stflEce to get out both sides of a case; to allow 
less and to allow more are mischievous, and tbe prospect of 
the mischief deters from the one and from the other. Most 
people defer answering an important letter, for at least one 
day ; perhaps the case is so complicated that more time is 
required; which being given, the evils of protracting the , 
decision come into play ; action then ensues on the side where 
strength of impulse prevails. 

Another source of e^il is the undue impressiveness of the , 
motive last suggested. Every consideration occurring to tho i 
mind is strongest at the moment of being first presented *, if I 
we act at that moment, we are apt to give too much weight tof 
the new and too little to the old. Aware, by experience, of this 
danger also, we hold back till every motive has cooled down, 
as it were, from the first heat, and until all are nearly on an 
equal footing. In proportion as we are impressed, by experi- 
ence, with this evil, does it abide with us, as a deterring 
motive, leading to voluntary suspense. A sudden thought, 
bursting on the view, has something of tbe dangerous pre- 
dominance of an actual pleasure or pain; "sve are, however, 
taught the painful consequences thence arising; and if our 
memory for evil is adequate and just, we bridle in tho mis-’ 
taken activity that we are impelled to. 

When opposing motives are numerous, it is a matter of 
real difficulty for the coolest mind to estimate them con'ec'.h’. 

As an artificial help in such an emergency, Franklin, in a 
letter to Priestley, z'ceommends the writing them do'wn in two 
columns, so as to balance them piecemeal. When one, on one 
side, is felt to be about equal to one or two on tho other, these 
are struck out, the complication being to that extent lessened. 
The repetition of this neutralizing and deleting process leaves”^- . 
the opposing sides at last so much reducedTthat the comparison 


is safe and easy. 

Another artificial precaution of some value in deliberating 
on a complicated matter, consists in keeping tho deliberation, 
open for a length of time, say a month, and recording the im- 
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pression of ereiy day* . At the end of the time, the decisions 
on each side being snmmed np, the majority "vvoTild testitV, in 
aU probability, to the strongest on the Tvhole. The lapse of 
time would aDow all considerations within onr reach to come 
forward and hare their weight, while the matter would be 
viewed nnder a considerable variety of circnmstances and of 
mental temper. 

A ferther difScnIty also snggested to the man of experi- 
ence and reSection, and influencing the deliberative process, 
is the inability to judge of untried Eitnations. "What one has 
gone through needs only to be fairly remembered; but what 
is absolntely strange demands a careful constructive operation. 
Although the young cannot be made to see this, it comes home 
,to advancing years. The sense of the resulting mistakes is a 
prompting of the nature of Ideal pain, to take the precau- 
tions of interrogating others, and referring to our own experi- 
ence in the situations most nearly analogous. Choosing a 
profession, entering into a partnership, emigrating to another 
country, contracting the matrimonial tie, are all more or less 
haphazai-d in their consequences ; they are less so, according 
as the individual has been taught by good and ill fortune how 
to deliberate. 

2. The Deliberative process is in conformity with the 
theoty of the Will, contained in the previous chapters. 

In Deliheratiou, there is no suspension of the action of 
motives, but merely the addition of a new motive, the ideal 
evil of hasty action. Eveiy pleasure or pain bearing on the 
occasion has its full weight, in accordance with the circum- 
stances already described ; and the action is always strictly 
the result of the total of motives. 

- J It is in the deliberative situation that we are supposed to 
exert that mysterious power called the •' freedom ' of the will, 

‘ tree choice,’ ‘moral liberty.’ The only real fact underlying 
these expressions is the circumstance that we seldom act out 
a present motive One may feel hunger, but may not follow 
out the prompting on the instant. Each human being has a 
large reserve, a permanent stock of motive power, being the 
totalized ends of life ; a total that operates along with every 
actual stimnlation, and quashes a great many passing motives. 
This reservoir of ideal ends is sometimes spoken of as the 
‘self’ or ‘ego’ of the individual, the grand controlbng prin- 
ciole; when it has full course we are said to be ‘free:’ when 
it'is baSed by some transitoiy' impulse or passion, we are said 
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to be ‘ enslaved.’ Now, Deliberation bas tbo effect of bringing 
‘ ns nnder the sway of our interests on the whole, but does not 
thereby make us act without a motive. There is no interven- 
ing entity to determine whether the motive shall bring forth 
the act; a motive may be arrested, but only through the 
might of a stronger. , / 

' In metaphysical theory, it is often taken for granted that^..y 
deliberation, or choice, is the type, representative, or essential 
‘ feature of the Will. This is not the fact. The.most.gen.eraland. '■) 
e ssent iaLattribnte.of.the will, is, to act at^ncej)T},a,raotive, as/’^r’]' ’ 
when,_Qna.seeks -shelter -from^a _shower ; IF’iff'an exception,''" 
although of frequent occurrence, to stop and deliberate, that 
is, to suspend action, until an intellectual process has time 
given to it, to bring forward ideal motives which may possibly 
conflict with the £w.tual, and change the result. 

2^- 3. ‘When the action suggested by a motive, or a con- \/y' 
currence of motives, cannot immediately commence, the ^ 
intervening attitude is called KesolutiON. 

Besides ^the deliberate suspense, necessary for, avoiding.y^ 
the known evils of precipitate volition, there may btra farther 
arrest of action. Slany of our voluntary decisions .are come 
to, before the time for acting commences. We deliberafo 
to-day, what shall be done to-morrow, or next week, or next 
year. A name is required to indicate this situation of having 
ceased to deliberate wit hnnt havin g begun j o^act. We call it; 
Resolution. If /action followed at once on mqtivo, there 

would be neither Deliberation nor Resolution ; if ‘It followed 
after such adequate comparison and balancing of motives, as 
experience testifies to be enough for precautiou against haste, 
there would be no Resolution. , 

The state thus denominated is not a state of absolute / 
quiescence or indifference. There is an activity engendered at 
once, the preliminaiy to the proper action; an attitude of 
waiting and watching the time and circumstances for com- 
mencing the course decreed. We are moved by health and 
pleasure to contrive a holiday; wo know that to rush off at 
once under these very strong motives would probabty entail 
misery. We suspend and deliberate ; after allowing sufficient 
space for all motives to assemble and be heard, the result is 
in favour of the first suggestion. The interval that still 
divides us from the actual movement, is the interval of 
resolution, or preliminary volition. 

In the slate of resolution, we are liable to changes of < 
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fmotive, inducing' ns to abandon tlie conrse resolved on. We 
jlmve noi^ perliaps, at tlie time of ceasing to deliberate, bad 
the motives folly before ns; we may not have counted 
sufficiently with the toil and opposition and inconveniences 
that we should encounter, all which may come to the view 
afterwards, and reverse our decision. Hence we often 
abandon our resolations either' before action commences, or 
after commencing 'and grappling with the real difficulties, 

• All this only shows that the deliberative process had been 
too hurriedly concluded- Irresolntion is a sign either of 
want of deliberation, or of undue susceptibility to a pre- 
jSent and actual motive. The resolute ■man is he that, in 
]the_&:st-place, allows an ample delfoerative suspense, and,. 
an.,the„second— place, is under the power of the permanent 
]or ideal motives, which is what we mean by steadiness of 
ipurpose. * 

j We make resolutions for our whole lives, which neces- 
' sarily run many risks of being broken. It is not merely 
through insufficient deliberation and infirmity of purpose, 

: that we depart from such resolutions, but also from the 
occurrence of new motives, better insight, and altered 
circumstances. 

, exist from day to day under a host of resolutions. 

iFew of our actions are either pro re .m z/a. or the result of a 
debberation at once executed. We go forth every morning 
to fulfil ‘ engagements,’ that is, carry out resolutions. The. 
creature of impulse is he that does not retain the permanent 
motives embodied in bis engagements or resolntions, but 
gives way ‘to the spur of the occasion, as when the boy sent, 
on an errand, loiters to play marbles. 

j For tbe same reason as above stated, with regard to 
^deliberation, namely, familiarity of occurrence, we are apt to 
/ p.c'consider resolution as, — i a-n ,pggc ntial . p f • 

i jibe Will. In both casei, ! ■ setimg 

up an occasional property as the mam property of a thing. . 
The typical will neither deliberates nor resolves, bnt passes, 
without interval, from a motive state to an action. The 
superior intelligence of the higher beings induces upon this 
primitive link a series of artificial suspenses, not exceptions 
to the general law of the will, but complications of it ; and 
the complicated modes ara so common, and moreover so 
prominent and noticeable, that we fancy at last, that they are 
necessary to the very existence — a part, if not the whole 
essence, of will 
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4 If, %vith a strong motive, there is weakness or'/ 
insufficiency of the active organs, we have the peculiar 
consciousness, named Effokt. , 

Wlien -we are moved to an exertion that we are fully equal/ 
to, we have a muscular feeling that is plcashrahle or else in- 
different ; in either case, we say that the act costs no effort. 

As we approach the limits of our strength, the feeling 
gradually inclines "to pain. The interval between easy per- 
formance and total inability, is marked by the presence of 
this familiar experience ; the greater the pain, the greater is 
said to he the effort. As all pain is a ihotivc to desist from 
whatever exercise is causing it, we should not continue to 
act, but for the pressure of some still stronger motive. In 
such cases, there is the necessity for an increasing stimulus, 
as the pain of the action increases. The ' state of effort, 
therefore, may he described as a muscular pain joined to the 
pain of a conflict of motives. On occasion of excessive 
exercise, and during spasm, we may have the organic pain of 
muscle besides. 

5. The consciousness of Effort, like Deliberation and"'/ 
Ile.solution, is an accident, and not an essential, of the 
Will. 

It is the nature of a voluntary act to he accompanied with y 
consciousness. The feeling that constitutes the motive is one 
•form; to which is added the consciousness of active exertion, 

, which varies with the condition of the organs as compared 
with the demand made upon them ; one of its phases being 
the state of effort. We are not entitled to iuclnde, in the 
essence of Will, the consciousness of Effort, any more than 
wo can include the delight of exercise when the organs are 
fresh.-* 


* It has beon maintained (Herschell's Aatronnuiy, chap, viii.), that 
the consciousness of effort accompanying volunUiry action is tho proof 
that mind is tho real source of voluntary power, and, hy analogy, tho 
Eiiurco of all the powers of nature — as gravity and ail other prime movers. 
This doctrine is liable to very strong objections. 

First, As now stated, tho consciousness of effort does not accompany 
all voluntary actions, but only that class where tho active power is not 
fully equal to tho work. 

Secondly, Although sorao kind of consciousness accompanies volun- 
tarj- power, there are also present a series of phy.sical changrs, and a 
physical expenditure, corresponding in amount to tho work to bo done 
A certain amount of food, digested, assimilated, and consumed, is de- 
manded for every voluntary exertion, and in greater quantity as the 
exertion is greater. In a deficiency of food, or in an exhausted condition 
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- y 3- I)£SIBE is the state o f mind "where there is_a motive 
act — some pleasure or pain, actual or ideal — ^without 

states of interval, or 
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"Wlieii a pleasure prompts us to -work for its contiuuauce 
or increase, and "when we at once follow the prompting, there 
is no place for desire./i. So "with pain. Going out into the 
open air, we encounter a painful chill ; we turn back and put 
on extra clothing; the pain has induced a remedy by the 
primordial stimulus of the wiU, guided by our acquired apti- 
tudes. "Walking at a distance from home, the air suddenly 
cools to the chilling point. We have no remedy at hand. 
The condition thus arising, a motive _wJthont-the.power of 
acting , is Desi re, 

y 2. In Desire, there is the presence of some motive, a 
pleasure or a pain, and a state of conflict, in itself painful. 

( The motive may be some present pleasure, which urges to 
action for its continnance or increase. It may be some plea- 
|mi"e conceived in idea, -with a prompting to attaru it in the 
reality, as the pleasure of a summer tour. It may be a pre- 
sent pain moving us to obtain mitigation or relief; or a 


of tke active members, the most intense consciousness, vrhether of effort 
or any other mode, is unable to bring forth voluntary or mechanical 
energy. "With abundance of food, and good material conditions of the 
system, force rrill be exerted Tvitb or vrithout the antecedent of con- 
Ecionsness. 

Thirty, The animal frame is the constant theatre of mechanical 
movements that are entirely withdrawn from consciousness. Such are 
the movements of the lungs, the heart, and the intestines ; these the 
consciousness neither helps nor retards. 

Fonrthlv, When volnntary actions become habitual, they are less and 
less associated with consciousness ; approaching to the condition of the 
reflex or automatic actions last notic^ 

Thus, whenever mind is a source of power, it is in conjunction with a 
material expenditure, such as would give rise to mechanu^ or other 
energy without the concurrence of mind; while, of the • animal forces 
themselves, a considerable portion is entirely dissociated from mind or 
consciousness. 
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pending bnfc fatiire pain, ideally conceived, -witli a spnr to pre- 
'vent its becoming actual. So far as the motive itself is con- 
cerned, we may be rfnder either pleasure or pain. But in so far 
as there is inability to obey the dictates of the motive, there is , 
a pain of the nature of conflict ; •which must attach to every 
form of desire, although in certain cases neutralized by plea- 
surable aocompaniments. 

3. There are various modes of escape from the con-J 
flict, and unrest, of Desire, 

’t— J^S^Z^he first is f^csd^uiescence / to -which are given the'-/ 
familiar names — endurance, resignation, fortitude, patience, 
contentment. 

This is a voluntary exertion prompted by the pain of the( 
conflict. It means the patting forth of a volition to restrain ! 
the motive force of desire, to deprive the state of its volitional 
urgency. If the motive is a present pleasure, the will can 
oppose the urgency to add to it, and so bring on the condition 
of serene and satisfying enjoyments ; if a present pain, the 
restraint of the motive urgency ends in ’the state called en- . 
durance, patience, resignation'; a remarkable form of con- 
sciousness, where pain, by a neutralizing volition, is reduced 
to the state of a feeling possessed of only emotional and in- 
tellectual characteristics. 

The self-restraint, implied -under endurance, coerces all 
the movements and inward springs of movement, that, but 
for such coercion, would be exerted with a view to relief, even 
although fruitless. The same volition may like-wiso suppress 
the difiusive manifestations and gesticulative outburst of strong 
feeling. Both are comprised in the renowned endurance of 
) the old Spartan, or of the Indian under torture. As a remedial 
operation, such a -vigorous suppressive effort, in the case of 
physical pain, can directly do little but save the muscular 
organs from exhaustion ; indirectly it will stamp the pain on 
the memory by leaving the present conscionsness to taste its 
utmost bitterness ; so that the present endurance in that form 
may be favourable to future precaution. "When the pain is 
ideal or imaginary, or the result of artificial stimulation, as 
when one frets at not having the good fortune of others 
around, the forced quiescence eventually works a cure. Also, 
in -tbe case of pleasure craving for increase, tbe suppressive 
volition is of admirable efficacy ; it takes away the marring 
ingredient from a real delight, which is then enjoyed in purity. 

In these two last instances, wo can understand the value of 
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coBtentmeut, a forced state of mmd prompted by tbe conflict 
of desire, and, by repetitipn, confirmed into a babitnal frame 
of mind, favcrarable to happiness. • 

j Seemg that ^Desire may he viewed as so much pain, we mav, 
as in tii6 case ot any otter pain, assoa^e it 1>t the application of 

pleasure. “When childrea'are seized'^?*- -"i ' , 

gratified, they may he soothed by ■ ■ ■■ - ■■ 

may also be deferr^ from pursuing t ■■■■ ' . ; ■ 

of pain. 

;• _ Another resonrce common to desire with other pains, is a 
tdiveraon of the thoughts, fay some new object; a mode especially 
■ applicable to the ideal pains, and vain iUnsions of unbridled fancy. 
"Change of scene, of circumst^ces, of companions, if not disagree- 
able, can effect a diveraon of morbid intellechial trains, by miel- 
lectoal forces. ; 

^ 4. A second outlet for' Desire is ideal or imaginary 
action. \ 


I If we are prevented'from acting under tbe'sfeimulus of onr . 
{feelings, we may at least indulge iu ideal acting. One con- 
fined to bed desires to bh -abroad with the crowd, and, nnable 
to realize the fact, resorts,' in insagination, to favonrite haunts 
and pursuits. There is in. such 'an exercise a certain amount 
of ideal gratification, which, in pecnliar and assignable circnm-’ 
stances, may partly atone for tbe prant of the actnaL 
./ With the bodily pains and pleasures, imagined activity 
entirely fails. The setting out in thought on the search of 
food is nothing to the hnngiy man ; the idea of breaking out 
of prison must often occur, to the immur ed, convict, but 
without alleviating the misery of confinement.^n"®^®’-'-'*-^ 

It is diSerent with the higher senses and emotions, whose 
ideal persistence is so great' as td approximate to the grateful 
tone of the reality. We may have a desire to visit or re-visit . 

, Switzerland ; being prohibited firom the reabty, we may 
■ indulge in an ideal tour, which is not altogether devoid of 
satisfaction. If we are helped, in the .effort of conception, by 
some vivid desciiber of the scenes and the life of tbe country, 
the imagined ioumey will give us considerable pleasure. The 
htiratification afforded by the cstifies 

the possibility of such a 'j : would 

stiU survive a certain amount of desire, firom the known 
inferiority of the imagined to the real ; but a discipline of 
snppTession might overcome that remaining conflict, and 
lejive us in the possession of whatever enjoyment could spring 

from ideal scenes and activity.' . 
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In tliis tray, pleasing sights and sounds, forbidden to the ! 
senses, may still have a charm in imagination; and the ideal | 
pursuit of them would enhance the pleasure. Still more are; 
the pleasures of affection, complacency, power, revenge, know-/ 
ledge, fit to be the subject of ideal longings and pursuit J 
These emotions can all be to some extent indulged in absence, 
so as to make us feel something of their warmth and elation. 

It is not in vain, therefore, th.at we sustain an ideal pursuit 
in favour of some object of love, some future of renown, some 
goal of accomplishment, some inaccessible height of moral 
excellence. The day-dreamer, whose ideal emotions are well 
supported, by the means formerly described, has moments of 
great enjoyment, although still liable to the pains of conflict, 
and to the equally painful exhaustion following on ideal 
excitement. ‘ , 

If a pleasure in memory or in imagination were as good u 
as the reality, there would be no pursuit cither actual or 
ideal, and no desire. Or if the reality had some painful 
experiences enough to do away with the superiority of the 
actual, we should be free from the urgency of motives to the 
will. Many occasions of pleasure exemplify one or other of 
these two positions; evenings in society, public entertain- 
ments, dignified pursuits, and the like. Wo may have a 
pleasure in thinking of places where we have formerly been, 
with a total absence of desire to rqtnrn. 

The spur of an ideal pleasure consists, partly in the 
perennial tendency of pleasure to seek for increase, and 
partly in the pain aiisiug from a consciousness of the in- 
feriority of the ideal to the actual. This pain 'is at its 
maximum in regard to the pleasures of organic life and of 
the inferior senses; and at its minimnm in the pleasures 
termed elevating and refined. 

5. The Provocatives of Desire are, in the first place, 
the actual wants or deficiencies ofi the sj/stcnij and secondly, 
the experience ofi pleasure. 

The first class correspond with the Appetites, and with/ 
those artificial cravings of the system generated by physical 
habits. We pass through a round of natural wants, for food, 
exercise, &c., and when each finds its gratification at hand, 
there is no room for desire. An' interval or delay brings on 
the state of craving or longing, with the alternative outlets 
now described. . . 

.If wo set aside tho Appetites, the main provocative of’/ 
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Desire is the esjerience of pleaspre. 'Wiezi aaj pleasure lias 
once^ been tasted, the recollection is aftenvards a mo&re to 
regain it The xo&nt has no craving bnt for the breast; 
> desire comes in with new pleasures. "" It is &om enjovinw 
theactnaL that we come to desire the pleasures of sotmd, ^ 
spectacle, and of all the higher emotions. SexuaH^ is 
founded on an appetite, but the other pleasing emotions are 
brought, iy a coarse of experience, to the longing pitch. In. 
tense as is the feeling of matcmitj-, no animal or human being 
preconceives it. The emotions of wonder, of comnlacenc^ 
of ambition, of revenge, of cutiosiljr, of fine art, mnst 
gratified in order to be evoked as permanent longings- Ex- 
perience is necessary to temptation in this class of deligbls. 
A being solitary from birth would have no craving for society. 

I Even as regards Appetite, experience gives a defim'te aim 
to the longings, directing them upon the objects known as the 
means of their gratvficaticjn. We crave for certain things - 
that have always satisfied hunger, and for a known place 
suited to repose. This easy trausinon, effected ly association, 
misled Butler into sapposing that our appetites' are not selfish ; 
they do not go direct to the removal of pain and the bestowal 
of pleasure, but centre in a nranber of special objects. 

./■ A higher complicatiou arises when we contemplate the 

' appearances of enjoyment in others, and are led to crave for 
.'participation. We must still have a "basis of personal know- 
■ ledee : but when out of a very "narrow experience of the good 
things of life, we venture to conceive the happiness of the 
children of fortune, our estimate is likely to be erroneous, and 
to be biassed by the feelings that control the imamnanoa. 
How this bias works, is explSmed by the analysis of the ideal 
or imaginative feculty (Book IL, chap, iv., § 15). 

f 6. As all our pleasures and pains ha^J^g^^Hiional . 
nronertv , that is, i jiQi£e4o-aothg b.so they aU give birth to 
d^e ;"from which circumstance, some feelings carry the 
fact of Desire in their names. Such are Avarice, Amhitioru 
Cvjiositr. 

I This has very generally led to the including of Desire, as 

■^a phenomenon, in the clas^cation of the feelings. 3h_ every 
d^ire, there is a pleasure or pain, but- the fret itself is pro- 
perly an aspect of volition or the Will. 

/ 7. As in actual volition, so in Desire, we may have the , 
disturbing effect of the Fixed Idea. ; 
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N’o6liing is more commoa than a persistent idea giving 
origin to the conflicts, and the day dreams, and all the ont- 
goings of Desire. The examples already given of the fixed 
idea in the motives of the ■wiii, have their prolongation and 
expansion in ideal longings,, when pnrsnit is impossible. Such 
are the day-dreams of wealth, ambition, affection, fntnre 
happiness. 

8. Desire is incorrectly represented as a constant and ' 
necessary prelude of volition. 

Like Deliberation and Resolution, the state of Desire has 
now been shown to be a transformation of the will proper, 
undergone in circumstances where the act does not imme- 
diately follow the motive. There remains a farther example 
of the same peculiarity, forming the subject of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII- 
BELIEF. 

1. Th e mental state t crmed.BELinF- while involving 
the Intellect and the Feelings, is, in its essential import, 
related to Activity, or the Will. 

In believing that the sun will rise to-morrow, that next ~ 
winter will be cold, that alcohol stimulates, that such a one is 
to be trusted, that Turkey is ill-governed, that free trade in- 
creases the wealth of nations, that human life is full of 
vicissitudes, — in what state of mind are wo ? a state purely 
intellectual, or intellectual and something besides? In all 
these affirmations there is an intellectual conception, but so 
there is in many things that w'c do not believe. We may 
understand the meaning of a proposition, we may conceive it 
with the utmost vividness, and yet not believe it. Wo may 
have an exact intellectual comprehension of the statement that 
the moon is only one hundred miles distant from the earth ; 
but without any accompanying belief. _ ^ ^ 

It is next to bo seen, if a feeling, or emotion, .added to the v 
intellectual conception, will amount to the believing st.ate. 
Suppose us to conceive and contemplate the approaching sum- 
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mef as ’beautifol and genial btg'ond .-all the snmmeTs 'of the, 
century, we should have much pleasure .in this conteniplation, 
but the pleasure (althougli, as will he seen, a predisposin»' cause) 
does not constitute the belief. There is, thns, nothing either 
f in Intellect or in Feeling, to impart the essence of Behe£ 

l/^ ^ the practice of every day life, we are accustomed to test , 

men’s belief by action, ‘faith by works.’ If a politician 
declares free trade to be good, and yet will not allow it to be 
acted oh (there being no extraneous barriers in the way), 
people say he does not believe his own assertion. A general 
affirming that he was stronger and better entrenched than the ■ 
enemr, and yet acting as if he were weaker, would he held as 
believing not what he affirmed, hut what he acted on. A 
capitalist that mtbdrairs his money from foreign governments, 
and invests it at a smaller interest in the English funds, is 
treated as having lost faith or confidence in the stability -of the 
foreign powers. Any one pretending to believe in a fature 
life of rewards and punishments, and acting premsely as if 
there were no such life, is justly set down as destitute of belief 

in the doctrine. 
r 

\{r 2. The relation of Belief to Activify is expressed by 
’"'saying, tliat what wc helieve we act upon. 

The instances above given, point to this and to no other 
conclusion. The difference betweei/mere conceiviug or -imagin- 
I ing, with or without strong feeling, aud^belief, js^actingvjar 
( bei ag.prepared to act, when the occasion a rises. The belief 
that a sovereign is worth twenty shillings, is shown by the 
readiness to take the sovereign in exchange for the shillings ; 
the belief that a sovereign is light is shown by refusing to 
take it as the equivalent of twenty shillings. 

The definition will be best elucidated by the apparent -ex- 
ceptions. 

Kif (1) We often have a genuine belief, and yet do not act 
J npon it. One may have the conviction strongly that absti- 
f nence from sthnulants would fiivour health and happiness, and 
yet go on hiking stimulants. And there are many parallels 
in the conduct of human beings. The case, however, is no 
real exception. Belief Js_ajmofee,jor_anJnxlncen3enfcA<>--aet, 
bntit'.may be overpowered by_ a uVoP^er_motir,e-r:y.a, present 
pleasure, mr.-reSefJromm.-ptesent_pain. We are inclined to 
acT^ere we believe, bnt not always %vith an omnipotent 
strentrih of impulse. Belie£is--au.acd>:u state,jw.ith diff^nt 
degrees-of force; it is said to be strong or to be weak. It is 
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strong Tt-hen it carries ns against a powerful counter impulse, 
weals wlien overpowered by an impulse not strong. Xeb if ib 


gSarjndE5es„us_j:o.acb-at all, if it^vanquislies the snaallest reT 
sisiance, it is be lief. The believer in a future life may do very 
liftic in consequence of that belief-, he may never act in the 
face of a strong opposition ; but if he does anything at all that 
he would not otherwise do,, if he incurs the smallest present 
sacrifice, he is admitted to have a real, though feeble,, belief. 

(2) The second apparent exception is fm-nished by the\ 
cases^where we believe things tliat we never can .have any! 
occasion to act upon. Some philosophers of the present day^ 
believe that the sun is radiating away his heat, and will in 
some inconceivably long period cool down far below zero of 
Ifahrcnheit. Any fact more completely ont of the active 
sphere of those philosophers could not bo suggested to the 
human mind. It is the same with the alleged past history of 
the universe, sidcreal^n^ geological. An astronomer has 
many decided *^conwclions in' "connexion with the remote 
nebulas of the firmament. Even the long past events of 
human history, the exploits of Epaminondas, and the invasion 
of Britain by the Xlomuns, are beyond our sphere of action, 
and arc yet believed by us. ' And as regards the still existing 
arrangements of things, many men that will never cross tho 
Sahara desert, believe what is told of its sui-fhce, of its burning 
days and chilling nights. 

It is not hard to tr-ace a reference to action in every one 
of these beliefs. Take the last-named first. Wlien we believe 
the testimony of travellers as to the Sahara, we view that tes- 
timony as the same in kind with what "we are accustomed to 
act u25on, A traveller in Afidca has also passed through 
Erance, and has perhaps told us many things respecting that 
country, and wo have acted on his information. He has also 
told us of Sahara, and we have fallen into the game mental 
attitude in this case, although wc may not have the same occa- 
sion to act it out. Wc express the attitude by saying, that if 
we went to Africa, wc would do cei-tain things in consequence 
of the infoi-mation. 

As regards tho past, wc believe history in two ways. The 
first use is analogous to what has been stated, namely, when wo 
put the testimony to hiatorical events on the same footing as the 
testimony that we now- act upon. Another way, is when we 
foi-m theories or doctrines of human affairs, reposing in part 
ou those past events, and carry these doctrines into operation 
in our present practice. 
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The belief in sidereal phenomena immeasnrahly remote in 
space and in timcj is a recognition of the scientific method em- 
ployed npon these phenomena. The navigator sails the seas 
npon the faith of observations of the same nature as those 
applied, to the distant stars and nebnlm. If an astronomer 
' propounded doctrines as to the nebnlm, founded upon obser- 
vations of a kind that wonld not be trusted in navigation or 
' in the prediction of eclipses, 'we should be in a perceptibly 
, different state of mind respecting such doctrines, and that 
state of mind is not improperly styled disbelief. 

I (3) Jh many notorious instonces our belief is determined 
|by the strength of our feelings, which may he - alleged a s a 
jPrppfihafc.it-i5-grQu nded on the emot ional part o f„o_ur..natnre. 
\The fact is admitted, but notTheTnierence. It will he after- 
awards seen in what ways the feelings operate upon the belief, 
without themselves constituting the state of believing. 

(4) Very frequently, belief as engendered by a purely in- 
Uellectual process. Thus, when a proposition -in geometry is 
■:first propounded to us, we may understand its ^purport with- 
*out believing it; but, by going through a .chain of reasoning 
•or demonstration, an operation wholly of the intellect, we pass 
'into a state of entire conviction.' So with the thousands of 
cases where we are led into belief by mere argument, proof, or 
intellectual enlightenment ; in all which, there is the appear- 
■ ance of an intellectual origin of belief. 

The same conclusion is suggested by another set of facts, 
namely, our believing from the testimony of our senses, or 
personal experience ; for perception -by the senses is admitted 
to he a function of the intellect It is by .such an operation 
that we believe in gravity, in the connexion of sunrise with 
light and beat, and so on. _ 

( So, when we receive and adjudicate on the tesfimony of 
I others, we are performing a function strictly intellectnal. 

A Led seemingly by such facts as these, metaphysicians 
V jrave been almost, if not altogether, unanimons .in enrolling 
BeKef among the intellectual powers. iTeverfcbeless, it may 
he affirmed, that intellect alone ■will not constitrate^ Belief, any 
more than it will constitute Volition. The reasonings of the 
Geometer do not create the state of belief, they merely bring 
affirmations under an already-formed belief, the belief in the 
axioms of-the science. Unless that belief can be shown to he 
an intellectual product, the faith in demonstrative truth is not 
based in intellect. The precise function <of. our intelligence in 
believing will be shown in what follows. l*-/t 
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3- Belief is a growtli or development of the Will, under 
the pjursuitjDf intermediate .ends. 

•Txn ^ ^ 

When a volimtary action g 4 :^S® brings a pleasure or ais- 
misses a pain, as in masticatmg^od in the month, -we cxpp- _ , , 

rience the nri mitive course of the Tvill ; there is an absence 
alike of defiberation, of resolution, of desire, aud of belief. 

By a fiction, one might maintain that -we are believing that 
the mouthful of food is pleasant, just as one might say that vre 
choose, desire, and resolve to masticate and swallo-w the bolu s 


but in point of fact, such designations would never have come 
into existence had all volition been of this primordial type. 
It is the occurrence of a middle or intermediate state between 


the motive and the, felt gratification that makes these various 
phases to appear. 

^ebrf_is_8ho5vn_when vrCjare performing intermediate or t 
associa.ted_action_s. When we put forth the hand to seize auf 
orange, peel it, and bring it to the mouth, wo perform a nnm-f 
her of actions, in themselves barren and unprofihtble, and 
stimulated by a pleasure to follow, which pleasure at present 
exists as the ideal motive. In this situation^ there is a fact’ 
or phenomenon, not expressed bj any of the other names fori 
what fills the void of a suspended volition ; there may bo pre-; 
sent deliberation, resolution, and desire ; yet something still 
remains. For example, in taking these steps to enjoy the 
sweetness of the orange juices, we may have passed tlirough 
the phase of Desire ; previous experience of the pleasure baS 
given us an idea of it, accompanied by longing for perfect 
fiuition. Wo may also have passed through a Delii^eration 
and a Kesolution. But what is not yet expressed, is our assum- 
> ing that the actions now entered on will bring the etato 
desired, and our maintaining a degree of voluntary exertion as 
energetic as if the pleasure were actually tasted. When we 
act for' an intermediate end, as strongly as we should for the 
actual end, we are in a very peculiar, situation, not implied in 
desire, however strong, nor in deliberation, nor in resolution, 
and deserving to bo signalized by a name. Tlic principal 
designation is Belief; the synonymes are faith, trust, credit, 
credence, confidence, 'jfssurance, security, reliance, certainty,^ 
dependence, anticipation, expectation. 

The state is known to vary in dcgi’cc. Having formed a 
desire, and liaving, if need be, deliberated and resolved, wo 
may pursue the intermediate ends, citherSvilh all the energy 
that the ultimate consciousness would prompt, or,' what is very 
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common, yrith less than that energy; perhaps Triih three- 
fonrths, ■«ith one-half, or rrith one-fonrth the amotmt. This 
difierence^ need have no connexion with the intensity of desire, 
or with tne processes of deliberation or of resolntion ; it re- 
lates to a fact that has a separate standing in the mind ; and 
circnmstances affecting’ it call for a special investigation. 

. y I Belief always contains an intellectual element,^'/' 
jtliere being, in its least developed fomij an Association of* 
iMeans and End. 

j _ The very fact of working for an intermediate end, with the 
|view to some remote or final end, implies an intellectual con- . 
' ception of both, and the association of the one with the other. 
The lamb miming to its ewe mother for milk and warmth, 
has an intellectnal train fixed in its mind — an idea of warmth 
and repletion associated with the idea or characteristic picture 
of its mother. All the actions of human beings for remote 
ends are based on tbe mental trains connecting the inter- 
mediate with the final. 

We may properly describe these trains as a knowledge of 
natural facts, or of the order of the world, which all creatures 
that can do one thing for the sake of another, mast possess to 
some degree. Every animal with a home, and able to leave 
it and to return, knows a little geography. Tie more exten- 
sive this knowledge, the greater the power of gaining ends. 
The stag knowing ten different pools to drink from, is so mncli 
better provided than when it knew bat one. 

Experience of nature, therefore, laid np in tbe memory, 
must enter into every sitaation where, we exert bebef. Siay, 
more. Such experience is, properly speaking, thejusf ground 
of believing, the condition in' whose absence there onght to 
be no bebef: and the greater the experience, the greater, 
should be the bebeving energy. But if we find, in point of fact, 

/ that bebef does not accord witfalexperience, we must admit 
'’E that there is’some othe r spring of confidence than the natural 
conjunctions or successions, repeated before the view, and 
fixed in the mind by the force of contiguous association, 
f- 0 . Tiie mental foundations of Bebef are to be sought 
(1) in our Activitv*, (2) in the Intellectual Associations of 
otu- Experience, and (3) in the Feelings. 

It is here afiirmed, not only that Bebef in its essence is 
^ an active state, but that its foremost generating cause is tbe 
Activity of- tbe system, to which are added uSuences Intel- 
lectual and Emotional. 
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(1) The Spontaneity of the moving organs is a sonrce of 
" action, the system being fresh, and there being no hindrance. 
Secondly, the additional Pleasure of Exercise is a farther 
'prompting to activity. Thirdly, the Memory of this plea- 
sure is a motive to begin acting with a view to the 
fruition of it; the operation of the will being enlarged by 
an intellectual bond. These three facts sum np the active 
tendency of volition; the two first are impulses of pure 
' activity ; the third is supported by the retentive function of 
the intellect. 

Under these forces, one or more, we commence action, 
and, so long as there is no check, we continue till overtaken 
by exhaustion. We have no hesitation, doubt, or uncer- 
tainty; ■while yet ignorant of what belief means, we act 
precisely like a person in the highest state of confidence. 
Belief can do no more than produce unhesitating action, and 
we are already placed at this point. 

Suppose now that we experience a check, as when our 
activity brings us pain. This is an arrest upon our present 
movements; and the memory of it has also a certain deterring 
effect. We do not again proceed in that track with the full 
force of our spontaneous and volitional urgencies ; there is 
an element of repugnance that weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the active tendency. The young animal at first roams cverv- 
where; in some one track it falls into a snare,, and with 
difiicu\ly escapes; it avoids that route in future; but as 
regards all others, it goes on as before. The primitive ten- 
dency to move freely in every dii-ection is here broken in 
upon by a hostile experience; with respect to which there is 
in future an anticipation of danger, a state of belief in coming 
evil. Repeated experiences would confirm this deviation 
from the rule of immunity ; but before any cxpeiucnce, the 
rule was P rocee ded on. 

We can now understand what there is instinctive in the 
act of believing, and can account for the natural or primitive 
credulity of the mind. The mere disposition to act, growing 
out of our active endowments, carries belief with it; ex- 
perience enlightening the intellect, docs not create this active 
disposition, but merely causes it to bo increased by the 
memory of attained fruition. A stronger nainral spontaneity 
would make a sti’onger belief, experience remaining the same. 
Whatever course is entered on is believed in, until a check 
ai-i.se; a repeated check nentraliaes the spontaneous and 
voluntary agency, destroying alike action and belief. 
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The phenomena of crednKfy and mistaken beliefs are in 
accordance with the active origin of the state. We strongly 
ttelieve that whatever has been in the past ■will always he in 
the future, esactly as ■we have found it in an unbroken 
experience, however amall; that is, ■we are disposed to act in 
any direction where we have never been checked. It does 
not need a long-continned iteration, amounting to indis- 
soluble association, to generate a belief: a single instance 
under a motive to act is enough. The infant soon shows a 
belief in the mother’s breasts.; and if it conld speculate on 
the future, it would believe in being fed in that manner to 

- eternity. The belief begins to be broken throngh when it 
gets ^oon meat; and the anticipation is now partitioned, 
but still energetic in bolding that the fntnre ■will resemble the 

^pa.st in the precise manner already esperienced. 

There is thns generated, from the department of onr 
Activify, a tendency, so ■wide as to be an important law of the 

•■ imind, to proceed npon any unbroken experience with the 
■whole energy of our active nature, and, accordingly, to believe, 
with a vigour corresponding to our natural activity, that 
' twhat is nncontradicted is universal and eternal. Experience 
adds the force of habit to the inborn energy, and hence the 
■tenacity of all early beliefe. Human nature everywhere 
.believes that its own experience is the measure of all men’s 
Experience everywhere and in every time. Each one of us 
believes at first that every other person is made, and feels, 
like ourselves; and it takes a long education to abate 

- ithe sweeping generalization, which in no one is ever en- 
tirely overcome. If belief were generated by the growth of 
an inteUectual bond of experienced conjunctions, we should 
not form any judgment as to other men’s feelings, until "old 
enouo-h to perform u difficult scientific operation of analogical 
reasOTiins ; we should say absolutely nothong about the distant, 
the pasCand the future, where our experience is null: we 
miuht hebeve'that the water from a kno'wn well slakes our 
thirst, but we should not heheve that tbe same water would 
slake tbe thirst of other persons who had not tried it, nor 
that any other water would slake onr own thirstv _ It is the 
active energy of the mind that makers the anticipation of 
nature’ so severely commented on by Bacon, as the parent 
of all error. This anticipation, corrected and reduced to the 
standard of experience, is the belief in tbe uiliformity of 

^ TTe labour under a natural inability or disqualification to 
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. conceive anjfclitng different from onr most limited experience ; 
glipt ^fliere is no necessity that we ehonld still persist in 


iniellect, it is the incontinence of onr active natnre j^^ 
!!(!t first and feel afterwards; ^so we believe first ana pn 


aftci'wjiriis ; not to be contradicted is to ns sufficient proof, 
sffbe impetus to generalize is bom of onr activity, and we are 
!;fortnnate if we ever learn to apply to it the 'corrections of 

■ inbseqnent experience. An ordinary person, by no means 
■Innintelb'gent or uncultivated, happening to know one French-^ . 

■ man, would (unhesitatingly^ attribute to the whole FrenchTwAA 

nation the mental peculiarities of that one individnaL As 
regards many of onr convictions, the strength is in the 
inverse ratio of the believer's experience. - ^ 

6. (2) The second source of Belief is Intellectual Asso- Jt ' 
ciation. ^ 


The frequent experience of a sncccssion leaves a firm^ 
association of the several steps, and the one suggests readily ' 
all the rest. This enters into belief, and augments in some , 
degree ' tbe active tendency to proceed in a certain course. 

, , The successive acts of plucking an apple, putting it in the 
month, and chewing it, are followed by an ag-ecablc sensa- 
tion : and the whole train is by repetition firmly fixed in tho 
mind. The main source of the energy shown in these inter- 
' mediate acts is still the activity — partly spontaneous, parEly 
, volitional under tho ideal motive of the sweetness. Yet the 


'facility of passing intellectually from one step to another, 
through the strength of the association, counts as an addition 
to the strength of tho impetus that carries us along through 
tho series of acts. On a principle already e.xponnded, the 
':y_, idea of an act has a certain efficacy in 'realizing it; and a 
secure association, bringing on the ideas, would help to bring 
on tbe actions.' It may be safely maintained, however, that no 
mere association of ideas would set tbe activity in motion, or 
constitute the aotiye disposition, called boliefl A very strong 
association between ‘apple* and ‘sweetness,’ generated by 
hearing the words often joined together (as from the ‘ dalc e 
p omn m ' of tho I<atin Grammar), would make tho one wora 
surest tho other, and the corresponding ideas likewise sug- 
gest each other; but tho taking action upon them still 
requires an active bent of the organs, growing out of the 
, causes of our activity — spontaneity and a motive; and, nutii 
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these are brought Mo play, there is- no- action and' no- active 
disposition, or beKef. 

\\^en we have been disciplined to consnlt observation and 
experience before making affirmations respecting things dis- 
tont in place or time, instead of generalizing, haphazard, we 
import very extensive inteilectnai operations into the settle- 
ment of our beliefs; bat these intellectual processes do not 
constitute the attitude of believing. They ere set agoing by 
motives to the wiil — by, the failures and checks- encountered 
in proceeding on too narrow groimdsf and when we have 
attained the improved knowledge, we follow it out into prac- 
tice by virtue of voluntary determinations, whose course has 
been cleared by the higher flight of intelligence yet there is 
nothing in mere intellect that jvonld make ns act, or contem- 
plate action, and therefore nothing that makes ns believe. 

/ It is illustrative and interesting to note who are the 
' decided characters in life — the men prompt and unhesitating 
in action on all occasions. They are men distingnished, not 
for intelligence, bnt for the active endowment; a profuse spon- 
taneity lending itself to motives few and strong. Intelligence 
in excess paralyzes action, reducing it in quantify, although no 
doubt improving it in quality — in snccessful adaptationto ends. 

/ (3) The third source- or foundation, of Belief is the 

Feelings. 

, We have already taken account of the influence of the 
Feelings in generating belief, and we need only to re-state in 
summary the manner of the operation. 

! We may first recall the two tests of beh'ef— (1) the energy 

iof porsnit of the intermediate ends, the final end not being in 
;the grasp, and (2) the elation of mind through the mere pros- 
. jpect of the final end (when that is something agreeable). In 
(both tliese aspects, belief is affected hy feeling. 

If the final end is a pleasure, and strongly realized in idea, 
the energy of pnrsnit is proportionaUy strong, and the con- 
■viction is strong, as shown by the- obstacles surmounted not 
merely in the shape of resistance, bnt in the shape of total 
want of evidence. An olyect intensely desired is followed out 
with excessive credulity as to the chances of attainment. 

There is another mode of strengthening the believing 
J attitude by pleasure. Irrespective of the contemplation of 
the end, which is necessarily pleasure (whether direct, or indi- 
rect, as relief from pain), there may be other causes of plea- 
sure operating at the moment to -impart' elation or bnoyancy 
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of -tone. ' Snell elation Btrengtbens the believing temper, -witb 
respect to wbatever is in band. A traveller in quest of new 
regions is subject to alternations of confidence according to 
the states of mind that be passes through, from whatever 
cause. He is more sanguine when he is refreshed and vigorous, 
when the day is balmy, or the scenery cheerful, there being no 
real accession of evidence through any of these circumstances. 

That a higher mood of 0030300001 should be a higher mood / 
of belief is evident on both aspects of belief. In the first place, 
whatever action is pre.sont is more vigoronsly pursued, witb 
which n’gour of pursuit the state of confidence is implicated. 
And, in the second place, as regards the cheering ideal fore- 
taste of the final end, anything that improves the elation of 
tone has .the very same effect as the improved prospect of 
the end ivonld have, such improved prospect meaning a stronger 
belief. What we want from a strong as.snrance is mental 
comfort, and if the comfort arises concuiTently with the belief, 
we have the thing wished, and the boUcf is for the moment 
made up by an adventitious or accidental mixture. 

In some forms of Belief, as in Religion, the cheering cir-t 
cumstance is the prominent fact. Such belief is valued as a* 
tonic to tbo mind, like an}' form of pleasure; the belief and 
the elation are convertible facts. Hence, wlien the belief is 
feeble, any accession of a joyful mood will bo seen to 
strengthen the belief, while the opposite state \vill be supposed 
to weaken it ; the fact being that the two influences conspire 
together, and we may, if %ve please, put both to the account of 
one, e.specially if the source of the other is liidden or unseen. 

, The cultivation of these last named beliefs is purely 
emotional, and consists in strengthening the as.sociations of 
feeling in tiie mind ; the case i.s in all respects identical with 
the growth of an affection. With any strong aflection, there 
is implicated a coi-responding sti-ength of belief. 

Mere strength of excitement, of the neutral kind, will con- 
trol belief as it controls the will, by the force of the per.si.sting 
idea. Whatever end very much iiifLamos the mind, will bo 
imprc.sscd according to the strength of the excitement, and 
irrespective of the pleasure or tho pain of it, and, in deter- 
mini.Ag to action, will constitute belief in whatever appears as 
the intermediate instrument. A very slight and casaul asso- 
ciation will be taken up and assumed as aciiuse. The mother 
having lost a child will conceive a repugnance to a certain 
thing associated in her mind with the cliild’.s death ; she will 
keep aloof from that thing with the whole force of her will to 
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EErre her ofter ciadren ; tvliicli is tantamount to believino- in 
a connexion o£ cause and effect between tie two fects. %lie 
iMuence of the feelings thus serves to confirm an intellectual 
imk, periaps onlj once experienced, into a strong assoeia- 
txoh, suci as a great many counter experiences nmy not be f 
able to dissolve. ;][ 

) Xiastly, tie power of the feelings to command the presence 

I of one dass'of thoughts, and banish all of a hostile kind from 
I the view, necessarily operates in beh'ef as in action, A fright 
listens the thoughts upon the circumstances of alarm, and 
renders one unable to hold in the view such as could neutralize 
the terror. There are considerations within reach that would 
prevent us believing in the worst, but they cannot make their 
. appearance ; the well-timed reminder of them by the agency 
' of a friend, is then an invalnable snbstitnte for the p^lyzed 
.^^^^tion of our own intelligence. 

8. The Belief in the order of tbe Worlds or the course 
(Ljof hTature, varies in character, in different persons, accord- , ' 
ling to the relative predominance of the three causes 
lenumerated- 

i,J All belief implicates the order of the world j or the con- 
n^moh between one thing and another thing, such that the 
one can be employed as a means to secure the other as an end. 

We believe that a rushing stream is a prime movers that 
vegetation needs rain aud sunshine; that animals are pro- y 
duced from. their own kind; that the body is strengthened 
by exercise. 

The— cfai8fi,§onrce oP_belie£J3__ uuobstmcted activit y. A 
ein0e experiment is enough to constitute belief; what we 
have done snccessfoUy once, we are ready to do again, with- 
out the smallest hesitation. Bepetition may strengthen the 
tendency, but five repetitions do not give five times the con- 
viction of one ; it would be nearer tbe mark to say, that, apart 
from our educated tests of truth, fifty repetitions might per- 
.t^ijaps double the strength of conviction of the first. We 

faith a t the .onteet; we become sceptics by experience, t^t 
' is, by encountering checks and exceptions. We begin with 
unbounded creduHly, and are gradually educated into a more 

limited reliance. , . 

/; Our be%f in the physical laws is'onr primitive ^ontoeity 
contracted to the bounds of experience. Of this kind, is our 
faiib in gravity, heat, light, and so on. Onr trials are greatly 
Eimplified by the guidance of those that have gone before ns. 
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As regards tlie more ordinary phenomena, we soon fall into 
the right channels of acting ; an animal learns in a short time 
from what height it can jump with safety. 

The long catalogue of perrerted, extravagant, erratic 
beliefs, can in most instances be accounted for by some 
unusual degree of feeling, whether pleasure, pain, or mere 
excitement. "We are hard to convince that anything we like 
can do ns any mischief; this is strength of pleasurable feeling, 
operating through desire, and barring out from the thoughts 
the hostUe experience. We believe in the wisdom and other 
merits of the persons that we love or admire ; another of the 
many instances of the power of feeling. We have at first un- 
limited faith in testimony ; whatever is told us is presumed, 
as a matter of course, to be true, jnst as what we find on a 
first trial, is expected to hold always. Experience has to limit 
this sweeping confidence ; and if likings and dislikings are 
kept under, and remembered facts are alone trusted to, 
we acquire what is called a rational belief in testimony, ' 
namely, a belief proportioned to the absence of contradictory 
frets. 


Our belief is influenced by our fellow beings in obvious' 
' ways. Sympathy and Imitation make us adopt the actions' 
! and the feelings of those about ns ; and the effect of society 
does not stop here, but goes the length of compulsion. By 
these combined influences, we are educated in all beliefs that 
transcend our own experience, and swayed even in what falls 
under our observation. 

A mere intellectual statement, often %’epeated, disposes us{ 
to credence, but does not amount to the state of belief, till we ! 
have occasion to take some action upon it; and the real forcoj 
• of the state arises when our action receives some confirmation.; 
We are in a very loose state of mind as regards many floating 
docti’ines, such as the recon dite assertions of science, and the 
liigher mysteries of the supernatural. Should we make a 
, single cxjjeriment for ourselves, and find it accord with what 
has been affirmed, we are at once elevated into confidence, 
perhaps even beyond the actual truth ; the untutored mind 
knowing nothing of the repetitions and precautions necessary 
to establish a fact. 

The superstitions beliefs of unenlightened ages, — astrology, 

. alchemy, witchcraft, — and the perversions of scientific truth 
in early philosophy from the various strong emotions, are all 
' explicable npon the inliuence of feeling in the originators, with 
i the subsequent addition of authority and imitation. 
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5 - attitndes, Belief and Disbelief are tbe same. We 

;^nnot beiieve <me thing without disbelieving some other 
; thing,; u we believe that the sun is risen, we most disbelieve 
; that he is below the horizon. 

j When we are tinable to obtain' a conviction, one way or 
I other, we are said to doubt, to be in a state of uncertainty, or 
1 suspense. If the thing concerns ns little, we are indifferent 
to this absence of the means of conviction. The condition of 
doubt is manifested in its true character, as a distressing ex- 
perience, when we are obliged to act and are yet uncertain as 
to the course. The connexion of means and end does not com- 
mand our belief or assurance; there are opposing suggestions 
or appearances, more or less evenly balanced ; or there is no- 
thing to go upon in either way. Hence we are in danger of 
being baulked in onr ends ; and, in addition, have zdl the 
vacillation of a conflict. In matters of great import, donbt is 
the name for nnspeakable misery. 

'I ' Doubt and Bean, altbongh distinguishable, run very closely 
1 / together. Doubt, in its painful and distressing form,is-pre- 
cisely the state of Fean A cause of fear deepens the condi- 
tion of doubt ; circumstances of donbt will intensify fear. 
The same temperament is victorious alike over donbt and fear; 
the active disposition has been seen to be a spriug of conrage. 

I 10. The opposing designations^HilPE/and yDESEOiij)-^ ^ 
iEScr signify phases' of BeUef. 

j , Hope expresses Itelief in its cheering or elating aspect, 
jheing the confidence in future good, the belief that some 
.agreeable end is more or less certain in its arrival. It farther 
'denotes something less than total or complete assurance, or 
rather it is con-sidered as ranging in compass from the smallest 
degree -of confidence that can hare any elating effect^ np to 
the highest point when prospect is on a level with possession. 
Hence, in expressing hope, we nsnally append an epithet of 
cleijree; we have good hopes of a prosperous commercial 
year, we have faint hopes of the next harvest. 

^ The opposite of * Hope is not Fear, but Despondency, the 
ibelief in coming evil, a condition of mind the more depressing 
las the belief is stronger. '. An army over-matched is despon- 
dent; that is, believes in impending defeat. The state of 
f^ear very readily s uperve nes ; bnt there may be despondency, 
with the absence of fear proper. The extreme of Despondency 
is Despair. 
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; ; sively set in this one direciaon, instead of being divided with 
.other engrosi^ents. A less efficient, althongh still a powerfhl, 
■Etimnlns, IS the application of pain. 

J_ ^ third place, individuals differ in the power of 
'Jtetenkveness or Adhesiveness, as a whole; rendering them 
apt as leamei's generally, 

y There are^ also local endowments leading to a special 
retentiveness in matters of knowledge; as when the good 
natnral ear brings about rapid musical attainments. It might 
be over-refining to attempt to carry this supposition into the 
domain of the feelings. // ■ 

VLAJrL conditipns spsrj a l to' the Moral Acquirements 

r4'are,_fet,.qn Initiative, and, seco ndl y, a G-radual Exposure 

■ In cases of conflict. . .. 

¥ 

jy/" a large and important branch of moral acquisition 
consists in strengthening one power to overcome another, it 
is of great advantage to have an nninterrnpted series of suc- 
cesses : which can only be secured by strongly hacking at 
first the motive to be strengthened, and by never suving it 
y^.j too mnch to d o. jDgfeais.£honld .be.avoided, cspeciaw in t he 
’*garly_stages. 

the ^ptail by adverting to the 
'■ voluntary control of Sense and Appetite. 

We have seen, in the conflict of Motives, the sensations 
and the appetites resisted by ideal considerations, that is, by 
good and evil in the distance. Eow, this control depends, at 
first, on the relative strength of Appetite and of the Memory 
of good and evil; eventually, however, repeated action in one 
way, either in indulging or in thwarting the ajyetite, brings 
into play Retentiveness, or habit, as an additional force on 
the prevailing side. 

Take, as an example; the endurance of cold, for purposes 
I-'' of healthy stimulation, as in habitual cold bathing and ex- 
posure to weather. There is a conflict of volition between 
present sensation, and good and evil in the distance. The 
ideal motive may he at first too weak, and may need 
sti’engthening; for which end, it is desired to snperadd the 
force 'of habit. The commencement demands an Initiative. 
Some cause from without .should induce the regular and 
systematic exposure of the body to cold water and cold air. 
At the early stages, there may he felt a revulsion at the 
process. Repetition, if steady, has a twofold effect ; it lowers 
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tlic painful senfiibilitj, and increases tbe tendency to perform 
tlie actions a.s the appointed time comes round. ISTow, witli a 
view to the more speedy attainment of these two ends, there ' 
should never be any jntei-mission, or giving way; and the 
sliock encountered should not be of such an extreme kind, as 
would make an insurmountable aversion. Hence, an ade- 
quate initiative should concur with a gradnation of the^ 
exposure; with these two conditions, the progress of the^ 
habit is steady and sure. Tlie subject of the experiment can, 
after a time, be left to the ordinary motives ; the moral edu- 
cation being complete. 

A parallel illustration applies to the whole department of 
Temperance or control of Appetite. 

Under the present head, we may notice the Command of the 
Attention, as against the diVer.sions and solicitations of out- 
ward things. The infant is at the mercy of ev'ery sight and 
every sound, and has no power of consecutive attention, unless 
under some one sensation stronger than any of the rest. 
Early education has to reclaim the wandering tmd volatile 
gaze. The child is set to a short lesson, in the first instance, 
under a sufficient pres.sure from without to mainhdn the atten- 
tion during that time, and in spite of casual diversions. The 
demand for conccnlnition is increa'--ed .slowly, never exceed - 
itig what the combined force of the initiative and the acquired 
bent can aebieve. 

Belonging to various situations and occupations is the 
liabit of becoming indifferent to noise and to the distraction of 
spectacle, as in the bustle of towns and places of business. 
The ability to seclude the attention in the midst of noise may 
bo acquired, if the conditions can be conijiliod with. Tlicro'^ 
must be to commence with .some power suliiciuut to divert the, 
mind from the noise for certain periods of time ; during every ! 
such period a lesson is taken, and, by sufficient repetition, the ! 
power of indifference may become complete for all circiim- 
stance.s. The inuring proee.s.s while succeeding in most in- 
stances, entirely fails in some; the reason bring that the sensi- 
tiveness cannot by any intlucuce be sufficiently overcome to 
make a beginning. If these susceptible miiuls, instead of 
being at once immersed in the uproar, could be subjected to a 
steadily increasing noise, they might be hardened at hast. 

^5. Culture applied to the Special Emotions may em- 
brace (1) the Emotional susceptibility on the whole, and 
(2) the Emotions singly'. 
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I , (1) There is in each person a ceriain Emotional eonstith- 
•tiOHj or natural proneness fo Emotion generally 5 shown in 
]the amount of emotional fervour and display. This may he 
'mcreased or diminished by cultivation, at the expense of the 
two other departments of the mind. By sympathy, stimula- 
tion, and encouragement, by occupying the mind with emo- 
. tional exercises, the department acquires more than its natural 
dimensions, while Volition and Intellect are proporiionably 
^ ^i . r - ivell gd. If, besides the positive enconrageraent of the emo- 
tional side, there are positive discouragements to exerting 
Will and Intelligence, the work of re-adinstment will no on 
still faster. 

There are nations whose character is highly emotional in 
comparison with othei's ; at the head of the scale in Europe, 
we may place the Italians, after which come the Erench, Ger- 
mans, English. An English child domesticated in Horae or 
Florence, would contract something of the Italian fervonr; an 
Italian child, reared in the north of Scotland, would be ren- 
dered more volitional or iutellectnal, and less emotional, 
j , The leading displays of Emotion generally are, /the sns- 
/ceptibility to Amusement, ^eat Sociability^devofcion to Fine 
I'iArtAhe warmer modes of Eeligious sentiinent, and^n emo- 
Akimtil colouiing impressed on scientific doctrines. 

(2) Any single emotion may he made more or less 
‘copious. Slnch important discipline is involved in the en- 
conragement or repression of individnal emotions. 

, For example, the pleasure of Liberty, with the pain of Con- 
‘^straint, needs to be surmounted in many ways, being' opposed 
;to Industry, to Olredience or submission, and to the checks 
And obstructions of one’s lot. Ho better example can Ire pven^ 
•of the power of habituation; while the manner of attaining it 
is in full accordance vritb the general rales. The dislike to 
restraints mav be completely overcome, and with it the plea- 
.=urable rebound of liber^. When this is the case, we shall 
find that the initiative has been aU-powerfhl to secure un- 
broken submission. In eveiy weU-ordcred mind, there are 
numerous instances of restraints, at first painful, now utterly 
indifferent; scarcely any pleasure would be felt in breaking 
ont from them. The ofd soldier has contracted a punctuality 
and an obedience, so thorough as to be mechanical ; he 
neither feels the pang of constraint, nor wonld he rejoice in 
being set free from the obligation. 

, We have, in the case of Terror, a valuable illnstration of 
jtbe imperative nature of a gradual habituation. With a view 
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‘ to impart a certaia degree of courage to a timid constitution, 
it is above all things necessary to avoid a severe fright. A 
gentle and graduated exposure to occasions of alarm might do 
much to establish courage by habit, all other circumstances 
being favourable ; a single giving way is a serious loss of 
ground. 

The developments of the 'p<^nder Feelin g include an ex- 
tensive course of habituation. Irrespective of tbe associations 
that connect it with special objects, constituting the atfections, 
the indulgence of tender feeling increases the power of the 
emotion as a whole. 

The Emotion of Self-tenderness, or Self-complacency,; 
being a special direction of the general feeling, is amenable; 
to culture or restraint. The initiative in the case must be 
the individual’s own volition, it being impracticable for others 
to control, othenvisc than by e.xample or moral suasion, an 
emotion that works unseen. 

The Emotion of Approbation, Praise, Glory, may be, 
repressed by control, and its repression i-enderc'l habitual,; 
Jt is a part of every one's experience to share in nnmen'ted 
reproaches ; and 2)nblic men more especially have to contract 
a settled indifference to abuse. This is one of the ca.ses 
where the system adjusts itself by tbe operation of Relativity, 
As praise and censure are felt in their highest force only 
while fresh, they arc dependent on the occurrence of new 
occasions. 

It is almost, if not altogether, a contradictory aim to 
become indifferent to blame, while fostering the pleasure of 
praise. We may acquire by babit a certain amoimt of in- 
diflerenco to other men’s opinions, favourable or unfavourable, 
surrendering the pleasure as well as surmounting the pain. 
There is another course somewh.-it less sweejiing: namely, 
to acquire a settled discsteem, or contempt, of certain indi- 
viduals, whose censure thereby loses its force ; while we retain 
a susceptibility to the opinion of others disposed to praise 
more than to blame ns. 

The Emotion of Power, being in its nnbridled gratifiaation 
BO mischievous, is subjected to control on moral grounds. 
To attain habits of moderation in regard to this craving, a 
man must bo himself impressed with the evils of it, so us to 
put forth a commanding volition, and thereby initiate a habitual 
coercion. 

Tlio oufbnr.sts of Trascibililj- have to be clicckcd bv 
voluntary control confiimcd into habit. The education of 
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tie young comprises tiis department. The' value of the 
, injtiahve is inlly manifested in this case. External influence 
.aemqrt^g to an ideal mixture of finnness and conciliation, is 
most happily employed in restraining the childish ebullitions 
• ot temper, so as to mature an early habit , of coolness and 
suppression. It is more difficult to reach the deep-seated plea- 
sure of malevolence than to check the incontinent paroxysms 
most usually identified with irascibility. A man may be 
exacfing, jealous, rerengefnl, withoutsbovringfitsofill temper. 

The department of Plot-interest may he pandered t o by 
incontinent amusement, or restrained by self-command and 
by early discipline. A great indulgence in the amnsements 
described under this bead is a test of the Emotional nature 
" as a vrhole. 

The Emotions of Intellect are cherished or suppressed by 
the same causes as the intellect itself. 

On the cnltiration of Taste there is nothing new to he 
said. The transformation of a human being, horn with a defi- 
cient sensibility, into an artistic.natnre, e.vpresses perhaps the 
very utmost sketch that culture can effect, every circumstance 
being supposed favonrable. There must he a great starring 
down pf the predominating elements of the character, to bring 
forward this single feature from its low, to a high, estate. 

The hloral Feelings exemplily in the most interesting 
case of all, the same general considerations. When the 
elements of the moral sentiment are known, the manner of its 
development and its confirmation into habit are sufficiently 
plain ; bnt the importance of the subject deserves a separate 
chapter. 

/' 6. Cei-tain Habits «n<ier the Activity 

or the Will ^ 


(i) In connexion with the active organs, we contract 
fbabics of invigoration and endurance, as the 2 e*nlt ot prac- 
liice. wfetevCTTIrgan is’^steadlly employed— the arm, the 
'hand the voice— attains greater strength and persistence, 
provided the habituation is gradual, and the demands never 
too oreat Still, we must not forget, that such a strengthen- 
ing process, if cai-ried far, ^vill usurp so much of the nutrition 
o Abe svstem, as seriously to impair other functions either 
bodily or mental. As regards physical expenditure, the 

intellect is our most costly function. 

To evolve a lartier qaaiititj“ ot spontaneous action tban 
belongs to the constitution hr nature, is one of the possible 
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ways of re-disfcribufcing tbe powers of the system, A langnid, 
inactive temperament may be spurred up to gi-eater energy, 
by surrendering some other point of superiority ; as when a man ’ ■ 

whose forte is intelligence enters the array, or other active 
profession. 

(2) The habit of Endurance, as connected with Desire, 
might be advantageously dwelt upon. There are iustance.s, 

Y.'here endurance is made habitual, under an outward initia- 
tive, as in apprenticeship to work. In other cases, it is the 
will’s own resolution, under motives of good and evil. If a 
certain degree of steadiness can be maintained in bearing up 
against any endurable pain, the reward will follow in abate- 
ment of the effort or struggle. 

,7. The voluntary control of the Intellectual trains may^'^O-' 
pass into Habit. 

There are two special modes of voluntary control of tho^-' 
trains of thought, and, in both, practice leads to habit, 

(1) i llental concen tration, as_against digressions, wander- , 
ings, reveries, may bo comma nded by njotive ; and, “if initiated 
adequately and maintained persistently, may acquao the ease 

that habituation gives. 

(2) The power o f dismissiDg-a-sabicct.from .the mind is/ 
an exercise of will in opposition to intellectual per.si.stonce,~and'. 
is difEcult according as that persistence is inflamed b^- feeling, i 
At first a severe or impracticable eflbrt, it i.s eventually com- 
manded by men trained to intellectual professions, and is 
essential to the despatch of multifarious businc-ss. 

It is important to repeat, that many of the acquisition.s, 
detailed in this chapter, are vast changes, amounting almost 
to a reconstruction of the human character ; and that, to ren- 
der them possible, the' conditions of plastic growth must be 
present in an unusuully favourable degree. Bodily health and 
nourishment, e.xemption from fatigue.s, worry and liarass- 
mcnl, absence of heavy drafts upon the plastic jiower by other , 
acquhsitiouH, together with the special conditions more ptir- 
ficularly urged in this chapter, must conspire with a con.sti- 
lutional omiowment of lietontivcness, to t^jurale these great 
moral revolutions. ' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

/.PETTDEZs^CB.— buTY.-^kOEAL lEABILITT. 

!• Hujian Pursuit, as a whole, is divided,’ for im- 
portant piuctical reasons, into two great departments. 

^ The ^i^Aombraces the highest and most comprehensive 
■regard to ’’Self; and is designated Pkudexce, Self-Love, 
the search after Happiness. It is opposed or thwarted 
mainly by the urgency of present good or evil, and by 
fixed ideas. 

* Happiness is- made up of the _totaj__of_otL r pleasnres. 
^ diminished by ithe-total of o,nr_pajtnsj.^_aiid_tl!fi_ejQdeajioiir^afrer 
• it res olves i tself into Eeekjng ■the_one. and avoidingjhe.other. 
There is a complicated mixture of good and evil always in the 
distance, and even in the absence of moral weakness, we 
should find the problem of our greatest happiness on the 
whole, one of considerable perplexity. 
f^Tbe influences on the side of Prudence are these : — 

/ ( 1 ) The natnral aptitud e, so often alluded to, for ramem - 

*■^ 1)6110 g good a nd evil, by which the future interests are_ 
powerfully represented in the conflict with present or actual 
pleasure and pain. 

^ ( 2 ) The influences brought to bear upon the mind, 
especially in early years, in the way of authority, example, 
warning, instruction ; all which, if happily administered, may 
both, supply motives and build up habits, such as to counteract 
the s'riong solicitations of present appetite or emotion. 

^ ( 3 ) The acquired knowledge, relerring to the good and 
evil consequences of action. A full acqaaintanoe with the 
laws of our own bodies and minds, with tbe ongoings of 
society, and with the order of nature generally, counts on the 
side of prudence by making -ns aware of the less obvious ten- 
dencies of conduct 

f ( 4 ) The floating opinion of those around ns, the public 
inculcation of virtuous conduct, and the whole literature of 
moral suasion, backed by tbe display of approved examples, 
go a great way to form the pmdenti^ character of the mature 
individual. 
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Although the proper function of public opinion is to mould 
ns to dubj, as contrasted with mere prudenee, yet in no 
country, has society refrained from both teaching and even 
compelling prudential conduct, according to approved stand- 
ards. , 

(5) The reflections of the individual mind, frequently and •/ 
earnestly turned upon .what is best in the long run, are a 
powerful adjunct to the building up of a prudential character. 
The more we allow ourselves to dwell upon past errors, the 
more we increase their deterring force in the future. More- 
over, a certain deliberative habit is necessary-to carrj'ing out 
wisely anj' end of pursuit, and most of all the pursuit of the 
^nd that includes and reconciles so many ends. 


2. The second _deDartment of pursuit comprises the 
regard to . otherSfand is named Duty. It is jua xj'ed against , 
not onl}' by the forces inimical to Prudence,, but al5omcca- 
sionally by Prudence itself. 


That, in th^pursuit of our happiness, we shall not in- < 
fiingo onth e happi ness of oth ers, is Duty, in its most iinpera- i • -• 
live foi’m . How far wo shall make positive contributions to 
the good of our follows is less definitely settled. 

The following arc the prominent influences in favour of 
Duty. 

I. — The Sym pathetic part of our nature has already been ’(/ r 
pointed out a s the chief fountain of disinterested action. By “ 
wrlue of sj’inpathj'^, we are re.strained from hurting other sen- 
tient beings ; and the stro; gor the sympathy, the greater the 
restraint. In many instances, we abaudou pleasures, and 
incm’ pain.s, rather than give pain to some one that has en- 
gaged our sympathy. 

Sympathy is, in its foundation, a natural endowment, very 
feebly manifested in the lower race.s. It diflbrs greatly among 
individuals of the same race ; and may bo much improved by 
education. Its main condition is the giving heed or attention 
to the feelings of olher.s, instead of being wholly and at all 
times absorbed with -what concerns onraclves alone ; and thi.s 
attention may be prompted bj’ instructors and confirmed into 
htibit. 

II. — Ho amount of sympathy ever yet manifested by human ,y 
beings wonld bo enough to protect ouc man from another. 

The Jargc.st part .of the check consists in the application of 
Prudential or self-regarding motives. 

(1) Puuish^ment, or the deliberate infliction of pain, in the 
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/rjname of the colleetiTC mass of beings making a society, is tbe 
~ incentive to Dnty, considered as abstinence trom in- 

■ .rjnriug^ others. 2£t_on]j_is this the chief d e terriTicr_3'incfT»ii - 
' also the_ means of gettlmg and defining -what duty 

• ' are held ~to*”beinjnrions, - 

; -and does’iiofc lea:v'e^be'pomt-to '^be' 'option -6f the^mdividnal i' 
. jOitizen. Otir-own. sympathies might take a different direction, 

; inducing ns to abstain from what the society eiyoins, and do 
- w hat society forbids ; but we are not permitted to exercise 
, onr own discretion in the matter. Hence duty is the line 
! chalked pat public authority, or law, and indicated by 
p penalty or panishment. 

1 £ - The penalties of law are thus of a two-fold importance in 
thp matter of duty ; they both^teach and*%nforce it. ^T^frei 

• gpent, pra ctice of abstain ing fro m pnnishahle acts generates 
^e^ost impprta^ of _ all onr... active^ states^ the aversion to 
whatever is .iorbiddcn-in— this form SncK. aversion i s Con - 
scien ce in its most general.type- 

,/ ('S}TTiT sen^ of onr personal intere.5t in establishing a 
systematic abstinence from injury on the pai-fc of one man to 
another, is a strong motive of the prudential kind. A very 
little reflection teaches ns that unless each person consents of 
his own accord to abstain from molesting his neighbour, he is not 
safe himself ; and that the best thing for all is a mutual nnder- 
.standing, or compact of non-interference, observed by each. ’ - 
Ifo society can exist unless a considerable majorify of its mem- 
bers arc disposed to enter into, and to observe, such a com- 
pact. Punishment could not be applied, to a whole com- 
munity : it is practicable only when the majority are volnn- 
taiy in them own obedience, and strong enough to coerce the 


breakers of the compact. 

It may be fairly doubted whether the most enfightened 
prudence would be enough of itself to maintain social obedi- 
ence- At all events, self-love will do little or nothing for 
improving the condition of society ; to the pure self-seeker, 
posterity' weighs as nothing. Is^or would self-love easily allow 
of that temporaiy expenditure that is repayed by the aifection 
I' of otbei-s ; a certain amount of natural generosity is necessary 
to reap this kind of gi-atification. ^ ^ ^ _ 

/ The average constitution of civilized man is a certain mix- 
•,mre of the prudential and tbe sympathetic: both elements 
jare pre.sent, and neither is veiy powerful. ^ Individuals are to 
P* 'be found piudential in the extreme, with little sympathy, and 
sympathetic in the extreme with little prudence ; but cm or- 
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dinary man has a moderate share of both. The performance 
of duty is secored in part by the self-regarding motives, and ■ ' . 
in part by the sympathetic or generons impnlses, which prompt . 
a certain amount of abstinence from injury and of self- 
sacrifice. ^ 

n'’he supporting adjuncts of prudence are also ■' 


applicable to, strengthening the motives of Duty. 


The arts of moral discipline and moral suasion, in other / 
words, the moans of inculcating the conduct proscribed by 
society as binding on all citizens, are numerous and well' 
known. Early inculcation, and example, together with the 
use of punishment ; the force of the public seutiraeut concur- 
ring with the power of the magistrate ; tlie systematic re- 
minders of the religions and moral teacher 4 the insinuating 
lessons of polite literature; and, not least, the mind's own 
habits of reflection upon duty; — are efficacious in bring- 
ing forward both tbo sympathetic and the self-regarding 
motives to abstain from tho conduct forbidden by the social 
aiubority. 

4. Moi!A L_IyABiLiTr expresses the iusufituiency of ii 
ordinary mo tives' but not of all motives. ^ ’ 

The child that cannot resist the temptation of sweets, tho /' 
confirmed drunkard, the incorngible thief, are spoken of as 
labouring under moral inability to comply with the behests of 
prudence and of duty. The meaning is, that the motives on 
one side arc not adequately encountered by motives on the 
other side. It is not implied that motives might not be found 
strong enough to change tho conduct in all cases. Still lo-s 
is it implied that tho link of unifonu causation in the case of 
motive and action is irregular and uncertain. 

There are states of mind, wherein ail motives lo.=c their,/ 
power. An inability to remember or realize tho consequences 
of actions ; or a morbid delusion .such as to pervert tlio trains 
of thought, will render a human being no longer amenable to 
liic strongest motives ; the inability then ceases to be moral. 

This is the state of insanity, and iiTe'ponsibihty. 

There is a middle condition between the sane and tho pro-* 
peiiy iri.sanc, wliero motives Jiavo not lost their force, but! 
wlicrc the sevore.st sanctions of .society, altliough present to tho \ 
mine!, arc unequal to the passion of tlio moment. Such .pas-,' 
siouute fits may occur, under e-tti-aordinury circumstances, to' 
persous aceouuied sane aud responsible for their aciious ; ifj 
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^ tlioy occtir to nnj ono frequcntlj'-, and under slight provocation, 
they cqiistitnte a degree '■of moral inability verging on the 
irresponsible, ^ o b . 

In criniinal pi'ocednrc, a man is accounted responsible, if 
motives still continue to have power over him. There is no 
other gcnei’al rule.^ ^ It is requisite, in order to sustain the 
jiica ol irresponsibility or insanity, that the accused should 
not only bo, but appear to the world generally to be, beyond 
tbe influence of motives. \ T, s'r 


CHAPTEE XI. 

LI33EETY AND NECESSITY. 

/ 

•7 1. The exposition of the Will has jirocoeded on the 
Uniformity of Sequence between motive and action. 

J' Throughout the foregoing chapters, it is either openly 
affirmed or tacitly supposed, that tbe same motive, in the 
sanio circumstances, will bo followed by tbe same action. 
The uniformity of sequence, admitted to prevail in tbe phy- 
sical world, is held to exist in tbe mental world, although the 
toirns of the sequence are of a different character, as involving 
states of the subjective consciousness. Without this assump- 
tion, the whole superstructure of the theory of volition would 
bo tlie baseless fabric of a idsion. In so far as that theory 
has appeared to tally with the known facts and experience of 
human conduct, it vouches for the existence of law in the 
department of voluntary action. 

Apart from tbe -speculations and inductions of mental 
science, the practice of mankind, in the furtherance of their 
interests, assumes the principle of uniformity. No one ever 
supposes, either that liunian actions ai’ise without motive, or 
that the same motives operate differently in the same circum- 
stances. Hunger always impels to the search for food; tender 
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■pNiri'' Ft'C’Vs oTijects of affection; anger leads fo acts of^ 
ivvenge. If ilieio be any interroption to these sequences, it, 

1 ' no! pul down to failure of the motives, but to the co- 
i'\i‘ ieiu’c of ('!1'( :s more powerful. 

'i’i'o ope: ill ions of trade, of govemToent, of human ihter- 
eonr.-'’ geinoa’ily. would he impracticable without a reign of 
law in (iic nciions of human beings. The master has to 
:i' -.nnc iluu wii'_'es will secure service; the soVercigu power 
would, have no basis but for the deterring operation of 
^punishment. Such a thing as character, or the prediction of 
• a man’s future conduct from the past, would be unknown. 
We -could no more subsist upon uncertainty in the moral 
world, than wo could live on a planet where gravitation was 
liable to fits of intermission. 

If it be tme that by the side of all mental phenomena 
there runs a line of physical causation, the interruption of the 
mental sequences would imply irregularity in the physical. 
Tlie two worlds must stand or fall together. 

The prediction of human conduct is not less sure than the 
prediction of physical phenomena. The training of the mind 
is subject to no more uncertainty than the training of the 
body. The difficulty in both cases is the same, the com- 
plication and obscurity of the agents at work ; and there are 
many instances where the mental is the more predicable of 
the two. 

Thejttuiversality of the law of causation has been denied both 
i n anci ent and in modem times; but the denial has not been 
I^rictcd to the domain of mind. Sokrates divided know- 
ledge into the divine and the human. Under the divine, be 
ranked Astronomy and Physical Philosophy generally, a depart- 
ment that was beyond the roach of human study, and rcservTO by 
the gods for their own special control, it being a profanity on the 
part of human beings to onqq'‘'-e by what laws, or on what prin- 
ciples, the department was r^. Jated. Tlio only course permitted 
was to approach the deities, to ascertain their will and plea- 
sure, by oracles and sacrifices. The fluman department included 
the pecuh'arly Sokratie enquiries respecting just and unjust, 
honourable and base, piety and impiety, sobriety, temperance, 
courage, the government of a state, and such like matters; on all 
these things, it was proper and imperative to make observations 
and enquiries, and to be guided in our conduct by the conclusions 
of our own intelligence. 

A modem docSiao, qualifying the law of anivcml causation, / 
is seen in the thcorj' of a paiticular providence expounded by 
'Thomas Ghalmera and others. It is maintained that the Deity, 
while observing a strict regularity in all the phenomena that are 
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planets, the flovr of ; 

'% < v^ r? ’ of i«ay in the unexplained mysteries 

introdnce deviidjons, as in the -ncissihides of the -vraithor the ' 
Teco%'ery of a siek man, or in tnmmg the stale of a complirated '■'■ 
delu^eKition of tiie mind. ^ ■; 


Iix suclf theories, it is to he ohserved, that the'exoeption to -■ 
Jam IS not confined to the mental world, but embraces to anf~ 
CQual, if not t^: a greater, extent, the physical ^orld. ^ ; 


2- The_p,ei:plqxily of tlie question of Pree-yull is 
wainij'.pwjiig to the juaptBess bl JliOefmrto'expes^ the : 
facts. - '' — " 


. / The idea of ' freedom' as attaching to the human will ap- 
pears ns earl 3 ’ as the writings of the Stoics. The virtnons man 
was said to he free, and the vicious man a sZare; the iuteririon 
of the metaphor being not to explain voluntary action, but to 
attach an elevating and ennobling attribute to' virtue. So- 
•krates bad used the same figure to coub-ast the inquirers 
into what be considered the proper departments of human 
study (.insticc, piety, Ac.), with those that knew nothing of . 
such subjects. 

/ The epithets 'free' and ‘slave/ as applied the one to the 
' virtuous, the other to the vicious man, occur largely in the 
rvritings of Philo Jndmus, through whom they probably ex- 
tended to Christian Theology. As regards appropriateness in 
everything but the associations of dignity and indignity, no 
metaphors could have been more unhappy. So far as the idea ■ 
of subjection is concerned, the virtnons man is the greater - f 
■ slave of the two ; the more virtnons he is, the more he sub- 
mits himself to authority and restraints of every description ; 
while the thoroughly vicious man emancipates himself from 
everv oblijraiion, and'is only rendered a slave at last when his 
feilow.s will tolerate him no longer. The true type of free- 
dom is an unpunished villain, or a successful usurper. 

Thctjnodcrn doctrine, otFree-wili, asjopposedJ,o,,Jiece£- 
Ejf3%,fiEst.assnroecl prominence -’and. impor,tance,-in. connexion 
with the thcorv of Origiuaf Sin, and the Predestinarian views 
of Sk Augustin. In a later age, it was disputed between 
Ai’minians and Calvinists. _ ' 

The capital objection to Free-will, is the unOTtabdity^ 
irrelgyaBce, or impropriety of jthe .metapbor...‘Jree^m ™ fh® 
question of the sequence of motive and act in volition. ^ ,^1^ 
prQperjne3ning-of‘'frec.Lis.the.absencC-.of.e_ ' ■ • 

everv .sentient being, under a motive to ac , . : ■ ■■ ' ■ " j 

with by any other hieing, is to all intents free ; the fox impelled 
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br htinger, and proceeding nntnolested to a ponltiy yard, is a 
free agent. Free trade, free soil, free press. Lave all intel- 
ligible significations ; but tbe question ■n'Letbor, ivithout any 
reference to outward compulsion, a man in following tbe bent 
of bis own motives, is free, or is necessitated Fy bis motives, 
lias no relevance. If necessity means that every time a wisli 
arises in the mind, it is gratified without fail ; that there is 
no bar whatever to the realizing of every conceived pleasure, 
and the estinction of every nascent pain ; such necessity is ^ 
also the acme of freedom. The unfaltering soqnenco^of 
motiye_and„act,-_of„dcsica_and_ fulfilment, may be.-ca!lcdj 
iiccessity., but it is also perfect bliss^ -wh at we ter m, freedom j 
yiiiaLaxicanBj;o.sucb_a consummation. y 

The speciality of voluntary action, as compared ivith the / 
powers of the inanimate world, is that the antecedent and the i,/ 
consequent are conscious or mental states -(coupled of course 
with bodily states). When a sentient creature is conscious 
of a pleasure or pain, real or ideal, and follows that up with 
a conscious exercise of its muscles, we have the fact of 
volition; a fact very different from the motion of running 
water, or of a shooting star, and reqninng to be described in 
phraseology embodying mental facts as well as physical. 

But neitlier ‘freedom^ nor ‘necessity’ is the word for ex- 
prcssing.jvbat happens, TJicre are always present two dis- 
iinc^p^ienomcna, wliich have to be represented for what they 
swe, a pfipnomcjion of im'nd conjoined with a fact of body. Th e 
two phenomena arc succc.ssive in time ; the feeling first, the 
movement second. Our mental life contains a great many 
of these successions — pleasures followed by actions, and pains 
followed by actions. Hot nnfrcquently two. three, or four 
feelings occur together, conspiring or conflicting with one 
anotlier ; and then the action is not what was wont to follow 
one feeling by itself, but is a resultant of tbe several feelings. 
Practically, this is a puzzle to the spectator, wlio cannot 
make due allowances for the plurality of iaipnlse.s; but it 
niakcs no more difference to the phenomenon, than tlie differ- 
ence between a stone falling perpendicular under the one 
force of the eartli’.s gravity, and the moon impelled by a con- 
currence of forces calculable only by high mathematics. 

ITc do not convert mental sequences into pure material 
Imrs, by calling them sequences, and maintaining them (on 
evidence of fact) to he uniform in their workine. Even, if 
wc did make this blundering conversion, the remedy wonld 
not lie in the u.-^e of the word * free.’ We might with equal 
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appropriateness, describe tbe stone as free to fall, tbo moon 
as^ free to deviate under solar disturbance ; for the stone 
might be restrained, and the moon somehovr compelled to 
keep to an ellipse, Snch pbinseology monld be obviously un' 
njeaning and absurd, but not a Vi'hit more so, than in the 
application to the menial sequence of voluntary action,* 

3. On the doctrine of the unifor m sequence of motive 
andrO-Ot-ion,. meanings can he tSsigned th the several terms 
— Choice."IDeiiberation7S elf-Determ ination/]iIora^Agency. 
5Eesponsibility.'" 

i,-' These terms are supposed to involve, more or less, the 
Liberty of tbe Will, and to be inexplicable on any other theory. 
They may all bo explained, however, vrithont the mysticism 
of Free-will. 

, njioicc. When a person chooses one thing out of several 
/presented, the choice is said to involve liberty or freedom, 
IThe simple fact is that each one of the objects has a certain 
[attraction; while that fixed upon is presumed to have the 
igreatest attraction of any. There are three dishes before one 

* As if mar seem an unlibelj- and orerstraineii hypothesis to ropre.'ent 
men of the highest enlightenment as entangled in a mere rerhal inac- 
curacy, a few parallel cases may be presented to the student 

The Eleatic Zeno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility oi 
motion. He said that a body roust move cither in the place where it is, 
or in the place where it is not ; but in neither case is motion possible ; 
for on the first supposition tbe body leaves its place, and the second is 
absurd. Here is a plain fact contradicted by what has seemed to many 
an unanswerable demonstration. The real answer is that the language 
contradicts itself; motion is incompatible with the phrase a place; tbe 
fact is properly expressed by change of place. Introduce Ibis definition 
and tbe puzzle is at an end ; retain the incompatible expression in a place, 
and there is an insoluble mystery. By a similar ingenuity in quibblin:; 
upon tbe word Infinite, the same philosopher reasoned that if Achilles and 
a T'lrtoise were to begin a race, Achilles would never beat the tortoise. 

In the Philebns of Plato, there is a mystical theory wrought up 
through the application of the terms ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ to pleasures and 
pains. Truth and falsehood are properties belonging only to affirmations 
or beliefs ; their employment to qualify pleasure and pain can only pro- 
duce the nonsensical or absurd. As well might a pleasure be called round 
or square, wet or dry. ’ _ ■ 

hlany absurd questions have arisen through misapplying the attri- 
butes ot the Extended or Object World, to the Subject Slindr If we 
were to ask how many pure spirits could stand on the point of a needle, 
or be contained in a cubical space, we should be guilty of the fallacy of 
irrelevant prt-dicalion. The schoolmen debated whether the mird w.as in 
every part of the body, or only in the whole ; the que.stion is insoluble, 
because unreal. It is not an intelli^ble proposition, but a jargon. 
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at table ; the one partaken of is what the individnal likes best 
oiksthe wjholo. This is the entire signification of choice.' 
Idhortij of choice has no moaning or application, unless, T7ith 
reference to some prohibition from without; the child who 
is not allowed to eat but of one dish, has no liberty of 
choice. In the, absence of prohibition, the decision_follo\re the 
8tro7Tgest,nioti7o;_being in_fact the only test .of. strength of 
motive on the whole. One may choose the dish that gives 
least present gratification, but if so, there mnst.be'some other 
motive of good or evil in the distance. Any supposition of 
our acting without adequate motive leads at once to a. self- 
contradiction ; for we alwi^s judge of strength of motive by 
the action that prevails.- 

Deliberation. This word has already been c-vplained at 
length, on the Motive theorj' of the Will.' There is nothing 
implied under it that would countenance the employment of 
the unfortunate metaphor ‘ freedom.’ When we are subjected 
to t^vo opposing motives, sevenal things may happen. Wo 
may decide at once, which shows that one is stronger than the 
other; wo come upon three branching roads, and follow the 
one on the right, showing a jdecided preponderance of.motivo 
in that direction. This. is. sfinple choice witliont doliborativc 
siiapense. 'Wjc second possibility is suspended action. Tins 
shows either "that the motives are equally balanced, c.ausing 
indecision, or that the deliberative veto is in exorcise, whoso 
motive is the experienced evils of hasty action in cases of dis- 
tracting motives. After a time, the veto is withdrawn, the 
judgment being satisfied that sufficient comparison of opposing 
solicitations has been allowed; action ensues, and tcstifie.s 
which motive has in the end proved the strongest. 

There is no relevdnt applic.itiou of the term ‘freedom’ in 
any part of this procc.ss, unless on the supposition of being 
driven into action, by a power from without. A traveller' 
with a brigand’s pistol at his c.ar h.as no liberty of deliberation, 
or of au3'tliiag else. An assembh' .'^uvrounded with an armed 
force has lost its freedom. A mind c.xem))t from all such com- 
pvilsion is under the plaj' of various motives, and at last de- 
cides ; some one or more of the motives is thereby demon- 
strated superior to the others. 

■ Self-determination. There is supposed to bo implied in 
this word some peculiarity not full}' exprcs'-cd by^ tho 
sequence of motive and action. A certain entity' n.'^illcd ‘ self,' 
irresolvable into motive, is believed to interfere in voluntary 
action. 
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'■ trith the other terms, self-determination has no in- 

.telhgibie meaning, except as opposed to compulsion from 
withont. Ifjijnan's.c,ondnct. follpivs,tbe, niptires ofh^ oto 
of being ^ctated % another man, he possesses 
.self-dctormination in the proper sense of thej^Hr~ It 'is hot 
rcqnisite that he should act otherwise than from sufficient 
motives, Ja order to he self-determined. ‘Self,’ in the 
matter ot action, is only the snm of the feelings, pleasnrahle 
and painful, actual and ideal, that impel the conduct, together 
•with the various activities impelled. ° 

! _ Seif-determination may he used to indicate an important 
difference in our motives, the dit^rcnce between the perma- 
nent interests and the temporary soucitations. He that submits 
■; to the first class is considered to be more particularly self-deter- 
mined, tlian he that gives way to the temporary and passing 
.‘motives. The distinction is real and important, and has been 
: fully accounted for in the exposition of the Will To neutralize, 

• by internal resources, the fleeting actualities of pleasure and 
pain, is a great display of morm power, but has no bearing 
upon the supposed ‘freedom’ of the will. It is a fact of 
character, exactly expressed by the acquired strength of the 
ideal .motives, which strength is shown by the fact of superi- 
ority to the present and the actual. Eigorons constancy is 
the gloiy of the character; the higher the constancy, the pre- 
dictability, of the agent, tlie higher the excellence attained. 

5 Tiie-rmlleciiveJ I or ‘ self’ .can.he...notl^g_ffiJwen^fc from, 
the..JE!eelingSj Action^ and Intelligence , of„the _inffivffijaff; 
Innless, iDdeeffi th e thr eefold..classification , ofjt^he _mind.bs..in- 
!cpinpiete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for 
by assigning certain Sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an Active 
maohinerj-,"^and an Intelh’gence, we need not assume anything 
else to make up the ‘I’ or ‘self.’ When ‘ I’ walk in the fields, 
there is nothing but a certain motive, founded in my feelings, 
operating upon my active organs ; the sequence of these two 
portions of self gives the whole fact. The mode of expression 
‘ I walk ’ does not alter the nature of the phenomenon. _ . 

Self-determination may put on an appearance of evading 
or contradicting the sequence of the will; as when a man 
departs from his usual, line of conduct in order to pnzzle or 
mystify .spectators. .It is, however, very obvious that the 
suspension of the person’s usual conduct is still not without 
motive ; there is a sufficiency of motive in the feelings of pride 
or satisfaction, in banlkiDg the curiosity, or in overthrowing 
the calculations, of other persons. 
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The -(vord ‘ Sponfaneitj’’ is a synonym for sclf-dctcrinina- 
tion, hut comes no nearer to a justification of l!io absurd 
metaplior. We have scon one important meaning of the word, 
in the doctrine of the inherent activity of the animal sv.stem, 
as contrasted with the activity stimulated by sense. TJio more 
common meaning is the same as above described, and has a 
tacit reference to the absence of compulsion, or even of sug- 
gestion or prompting, from without. The witness of a crime, 
in giving infoi-mation without being summoned, acts spon- 
taneously. 

Moral Agency. Tlie word ‘moral’ is ambiguous. As - 
opposed to physical or material, it means mental, belonging 
to mind; in which signification, a moral agent is a voluntary 
agent, a being whoso actions are impelled by its feelings. 

It is no part of moral agency, in this scn.SD, that there 
should be any suspension of the usual course of motives ; it is 
necessary only that the individual being should feel pleasure 
and pain, and aot with reference to those feelings. Every 
creature possessing mind is a monil agent. 

Li the second meaning, moral is opposed to immoral, or,/' 
wrong, and is the same as ‘ right.’ This is a much narrower 
signification. When Moral Philosophy is restricted to mean 
Ethical philosophy, or Duty, ‘Moral’ means appertaining to 
right and wrong, to duty, morality. 

• In this sense, a moral agent is one that acts according to.,-' 
right or duty, or else one whose actions are made amenable 
to a standard of right and wrong. Tlie brutes arc not moral 
agents in this signification, although they arc in the preced- 
ing ; ho more are children, or the insane. 

The circumstances that e.vplain moral agency, in the 
narrower and more dignified applic-'ition of the word, 
appear best in connexion with tho word ne.vt to bo com- 
mented on. 

Retsponsihilily, AccotiniahilUy. A moral agent is nsnall}' / 
said to bo a responsible or accountable agent. The word re- 
sponsibility is, properly speaking, figurative ; by what is c.al!ed 
‘ inctou 3 'my,’ the fact intended to be expressed is denoted bj* 
one of the adjuncts. A whole train of circumslances is sup- 
posed, of which only ouo is named. There are assumed (1) 
Law, or Authority, (2) actual or possible Di.sobcdienco, (3) 
an Accusation brought against the person disobeying, (4) the 
Ansiccr to this accusation, and (5) the infliction of Puni.'-h- 
inenf, in case tho answer is deemed insufficient to purge the 
accusation. 
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It is hnrd at a • first gJancc to see -srlmt- connexion a snp* 
posed freedom of action has to do TOth any part of this pro- 
cess. According to the motive theoi^' of the will, all is plain 
and straightforv.-artl. Assume the existence of Law, and 
everything follows by a natnral coarse. To ensure obedience 
to law there mnst be some p.ain inflicted on the disobedient, 
Eufficient, and no more than snfficient, to deter from dis- 
obedience. Wliocver is placed nnder the Jaw, is liable to tho 
penalty of disobeying it; but in all countries, ever so little 
civilized, certain forms are gone through to ensure the guilt 
of every one accused of disobedience, to which the words 
Responsibility, Accountability, are strictly applicable ; after 
these forms are satisfied, and tho guilt established, the penalty 
is inflicted. 

Endless puzzles are foisted into a very simple process, the 
moment the word ‘freedom’ is mentioned. It is said, that it 
hvonld not bo right to punish a man nnlcs.s he were a free 
hgent ; a truism, if by freedom is m e ant o nly tho abs^ce of 
|9intvya.i:(i,cx)mpnlsioni in any otlielT sense, a piece of”absnrclity. 
If ibis expedient to place restrictions npon the conduct of 
sentient beings, and if the threatening .of pain operates to 
arrest such conduct, the case for punishment is made out. 
■We mnst justify the institution of Iaw, to begin ^vith, and the 
tendency of pain to prevent the actions that bring it on, in 
the nest place. The first postulate is Human Society; the 
second is the connexion (which must be uniform) between 
pain and action for avoiding it. Granting these two postu- 
lates, Punishability (carrying with it, in a well constituted 
society, Responsibility), is amply •vindic.ated. 

Whatever be the view taken of the ends of Punishment, 
y it supposes the theory of the will as here contended for, 
nameU, ;> connexion between motive .ancl.act. Unless 

pain, dr i.'ro.-iC'm'vi,', ij.-ui-.-ls human beings to avoid 

whatever brings it, and to perform whatever delivers from 
it, punishment has no relevance, whether the end be the 
benefit of the sociefy, or the benefit of the ofiender, or both 
together.* 

f * The quesHon has heea aehated, ‘Is a man responsible for bis 
[ / Belief;' in other words. Is society justified in punishing men lor their 
V opinions? The two criteria of punishability will indicate the Eolntmn. 

In tile first place, ought there -to he X*aw3 declaring that all citizeus shall 
believe certain things ? Secondly,’ will pains and penalties innuOTce a 
man’s belief, in the same way that they ^n influence actions f Jbe 
answer to tho first question, is another qnestion, ‘ Shalt ibero be To.era- 
tion of afi opinions?' The answer to the second is, that ponalties are 
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Another factitious difficulty originated in relation to pun- 
ishment is the argument of the Ovvenites, ‘that a man's 
actiojs are the result of his character, and ho is not the author 
of his character : instead of punishing criminals, therefore, 
society should give them a better education.’ The ans^vor to 
•which is, that society should do its best to. educate all citizens 
to do right; but -(vhat if this education consists mainly in 
Punishment ? Withdra'^v tile power of punishing, and there 
is left no conceivable instrument of moral education. It is 
true that a good moral discipline is not wholly made up of 
punishment ; the wise and benevolent parent docs something, 
by the methods of allurement and kindness, to form the vir- 
tuous dispositions of the child. Still* we may ask, wa-S ever 
any human being edneated to the sense of right and UTong 
without the dread of pain accompanying forbidden actions Y 
It may bo affirmed, with safety, that punishment, or retribn- 
bution in some form, is one-half of the motive power to virtue 
in the very best of human beings, while it is more than three.- 
fourtliB in the mass of mankind. 

Another aivkward form of expre.ssion connected with the 
subject is, that ‘ we can improve "our character if we will.’ 
This s.e ,ems_,contradictoiT to fho motive theory of the Will, 
winch makes jnan, as it were, the creature of circumstance.s. 
There~is in the language, however, merely an example of the 
snares that wo may got ourselves into, through seizing a ques- 
tion by the wrong end. Our character is iraprovalile, when 
there are pre.sent to our minds motives to improve it ; it i.s 
not improvable without such motives. No character is ever 
improved without an apposite train of motives — either the 
punishment renounced by the Oweuitc, or certain feelings of 
another kind, such as afi'ections, sympathies, lofty ideals, and 
BO on. To present these motives to the mind of any one is to 
employ the engines of improvement. To say to a man, yon 
can improve if jmu will, is to employ a nonFcnsic,al formula ; 
under cover of which, however, may lie some genuine motive 
power. Tor the speaker is, at the same time, intimating his 
own strong wish that his hearer should improve ; he is pre- 
senting to the hearer’s mind the idea of improvement : and 
probably, along with that, a number of fortifying considera- 
tions,all of the nature of proper motives. 

nblo to control beliefs, with n slight qnalific.ition. They can pat n stop 
to tbo projesnon of an}' opinion ; and in matters of doubtful speculation, 
they can so dispose tbo course of educ.ition and enquiry, that the tn-iss of 
mankind Ebnll lirinly beliave whatever the State dictates. 
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^ The Tivord ‘ vrill,’ in snch cspressions as the above, is a fic- 
tion thrast into the, phenomenon of volition, like the ivord 
povTcr in cause and .effect generally. To express causation 
^e need only name one thing, the antecedent, or cause, and 
- another thing, the effect; a flying cannon shot is a cause, the 
tumbling down of a wall is the effect, Bnt people sometimes 
allow themselves the use of the additional word ‘ power’ to 
complete, as they suppose, the statement; the cannon hall in 
motion has the ‘ power’ to batter walls ; a pure expletive, or 
pleonasm, whose tendency is to create a mystical or fictitious 
agency, in addition to the real agent, the moving hall. . 
r To say we can bo virtuous if we like, is about the worst 
way of expressing the 'simple fact, namely, that virtuous acts 
and a virtuous character are the consequence of certain appro- 
priate motives or antecedents. Whoever wishes to make an- 
other person virtnons can proceed direct to the mark by sup- 
^he kno'ivn antecedents, not omitting penalties ; who- 
ever wishes - to make liimsclf virtnons, has, in the very act of 
wishing, a present motive, which will go a certain way to pro- 
^inco the effect. 

! The use of the phrase 'you can if yon will,’ besides acting 
‘■J as a cover for real motives, is 'a .sort of appeal to the pride or 
dignity of a human being, and in that circumstance, may not 
be without some Rhetorical efficiency ; insinnated praise is an 
oratorical weapon. As Rhetoric, the language may have some 
justification ; the disaster is that the Rhetoric should be taken 
for good science and logic. The whole series of phrases con- 
nected with Will— Freedom, Choice, Deliberation, Self-Deter- 
mination, Power -to act if we will— are contrived to foster in 
ns a feeling of artificial importance and dignity, by assimilat- • 
ing the too humble sequence of. motive and act to the illus- 
trions functions of the Judge, the Sovereign, the Umpire. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE-WILL CONTROVERSY. 

Plato makes the distinction’ of voluntary and invcflontary 
(txovciot,- and dxovmos) ; but he does not ask whether the will is 
self-determined or whether it is necessitated. 

Asistotle's doctrine of the V^oluntary and Involuntary, as 
contained in the Xicomachean Ethics, Book HI., is fully given in 
the abstract of that work (ExinCAL Systejis, Aristotle), 
misleading ferms — Eiberty and Necessity — had not in his time 
found their way into the subject ; and he ^scusses the motives 
to the will from a practical and inductive point of view, 
i The Stoics and EpictmEAXS, like .iiristotie, can tordly be 
regarded as contributing to the history of the proper Free-will 
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jcontroreray, and their views are best given in connexioii with 
: .their ethical doctrines (Ethioai. SyaxEMS, The Stoics, and The 
■ ‘Epic:i!-t;.'!:i'0. 

rroi!! J’/.or:vr.‘! we how the problem of freedom was ^ 
l_il!dc:'.-:!(iO!! hv Mii; Igill (OiKpair) ts not n 

tai^v. of llii' a^buto. It is not the same 

thiiif; !i'j h'iv.iy. Voluntary iwtion (rd tsouciov) is power to act 
accoi!:j>a!ii( (! hy iicosi'-ciousiu-'-sof what is done. LibertTis when 


Thus 


iho powi".- ip iici i': not iiniH iie-.l by any external restraint. 

Irillhig ft jjiai! i.*: a free act, but not voluntary. 

Lil'criy in man con'-i-'is in Iie'nig nble to hve a pure and perfect 
life, couform'ihly 1o the iiafiiro of the soul. The nature of every 
.’iCi.'Cti.iriiy towards its good; whatever diverts it 
from this end is involuntary ; whatever leads it thither is volun- 
tary. Er ecdom i s thus mnde tn enprief. in inde pendenpe of CX- 
'temnl eanseg. Plotinus does not therefore touch the peculiar 
problem of the will, whether the will is necessarily dotennined by 
motives ; but merely expands the popular notion that freedom is 
to follow persistently what is good, and slavery to follow what Ls 
bad. Wo speak of slaves to sin, more rarely of slaves to holiness; 
ye’t, from the point of view of necessity, both expressions are 
eq^ually correct, or equally incorrect. 

The Christian Apologists of tho second century insist strongly 
TO what they <mll the freedom 6f tho will. In opposition to the 
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fatalism of tho Stoics, and the apathy of the Epicureans, 
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•pat stress unon man’s nower to pidge and nef. fiw himself. 


CSTUi' Maetto (a.d. 150) attacks the Btoical doctrine of Pate. 
It is opposed to their own moral teaching, and overlooks the 
power of the demons. It is by free choice that men do right or 
wrong, and it is hy tho power of the demons that enniest men, 
like ookrates, suffer, while Sardanaprtlus and Epirnnis live in 
abundance and gloir. yhe.Stoie s mntTitjiinprl.f.hnt nil thinfre i/vik 
pjnee neenivlipg tn the ■hccc-S-sitv of Fate . Justin pointed out tho 
dilemma in which this doctrine held them. If everything bo 
derived from fate, wickedness is, and so God or fate is the cause 
of sin. Tbe alternative is, that tbere is no real difference between ... 
virtue and vice, which is contrary to ail sound son.se and reason. _ * 
TEETCEEiAJf {lCO-220) in his paper against Mnreion, vindi- 
cates the freedom of the wilL Could not God have prevented th? 
entrance of sin ? And if ho could, why did he not f Tcrtolliaa 
answers that evil nroso,-not from God, but from man. Man was 
left free to choose good or evil, life or death. But should not 
God have withheld this fatal pft ? Xay. in bestowing libcr^, 
was he not responsible for tiic cousoqueut fell? Tertullim* 
answ'ers very rhetorically, what could be liotter than to make man 
in tho imago of God ? It would bo strange if man. the lord of 
others, should himself be a slave. This argument illustrates thq 
use that the theoiy of free-will has been put to hy theofegiane. 
It has been regarded ns a door of cswiiw frqm tbe awful dilemma 
that, in all ages, staggers piety, and strikes reason dumb : If God 
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was -trillinfr tlxat evil should he, he is not good ; if he was unwill- 
ing, then he is not Almighty, This imports into the discussion 
an apparently insoluble contradiction, and necessarily leads to he- 
Avildermont and mystery. Admitting that our volitions are sub- 
ject to the law _of_ causation, it is possible and easy to -vindicate 
human justice ; it is possible even, to a certain extent, to vindicate 
divine justice. For since -we are imperfect and in need of moral 
di,scipline, we must see that punishment is eminently calculated to 
effect our improvement. YTliy we were not made perfect at once, 
■why the pursuit of happiness should be so arduous— it belongs not 
to any theory of the "will to explain. 

St. Attgustik, Bishop of Hippo (353-429), is as warm as Ter- 
tian on the other side. He is the author of a complete scheme 
of Predestination that continued with little variation to the close 
3 of the theologicjil discussion of Free lYill. His views underwent 
several changes in the course of his life, hut the shape they finally 
took remains identified with The 

ioundation of his views was his theory of grace and faith, . jle. 

fnfol G^oE i litv of Tunn fo aper>mpli«h any good worl?^ 
Good works, the smallest as well as the greatest, come wholly from 
God. Grace attracts the corrupt will of man, and with an irresistible 
necessity awakens him to the need of redemption and to faith. 

, This grace is bestowed not for merit, but of God’s free gift The 
/will is determinod and controlled by the agency of God, in conse- 
quence of what he has foreordained. The Elect were chosen, not 
because it was foreseen that they would believe and become holy 
(as most of the earlier fathers held), but in order that they might 
be made holy. Augustin thus clearly distinguishes his doctrine 
from that of mere foreknowledge. He holds that some were 
chosen to eternal life, and others were predestined to everlasting 
punishment. ‘ 'Whom he teaches, he teaches of iiis mercy ; whom 
he does not teach, he does not teach because of judgment.’ This 
doctrine seems to* make God imjust. He foreordains that a 
man shall sin, and for this sin consigns him fo eternal torments. 
Augustin’s solution of the difficulty turns upon the doctrine of 
original sin. In Adam aU men sinned, and rendered themselves 
justly liable to endless punishment. Adam’s sin was the sin of 
every one of us. But Adam had free--will ; it was in his ovrp 
power to fix his destiny; he chose evil and death, and by his 
choice we aU are irrevocably committed. God is not therefore tho 
cause of that sin and consequent min ; -he cannot be accused of 
injustice in leaving ns in the state to which we have constructively, 
as lawyers would say, brought ourselves. Thu origin of evil is 
thus placed in the free-will of Adam, not in the decree ..of God. 
As this reasoning, even if conclusive, seems more fitted to silence 
than to convince, Augustin feels the necessity of advancing a step 
■ farther. In Hs tract on Grace and Free-will, he observes, that 
God. moves men’s hearts towards good works of his mercy ; to- 
wards bad according to their deserts, by a judgment in part made 
known, in part mysterious, but always iust. He does not elec- 
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men according to any merit they possess, but according to a hid- 
den judgment. Let not injustice be attributed to God, who is tlio 
fountain of -n-isdom and justice, "ttlien ho i)ermits men to be 
seduced or hardened, believe that it is on account of their detnerits ; 
in those whom ho mercifully saves, behold the grace of God ren- 
dering good for evil. 

M’hilo Augustin’s doctrine of Predestination seems to liave 
left no place for free-will, wo yet find waniings that in defend- 
ing grace, free-will must not be given up, nor in defending free- 
will must grace be given up. 1t...sppins difficult to nttribiite any 
^fienring to vdll in such passaged Ilow is the existence of 
irresistible grace compatible with free self-determination ! Again, 
he tells us that by the fall man lost both himself and his free 
■will ; that the will is tnil}' free, when it is not the slave of rice or 
sin. Also, free-will is given to man, so that imnisbment for sin, 
both by dirine and human law, is just. Neander observes 
that Augustin has confounded the conception of fieedom, as a' 
certain stage of mond development, and freedom from the de- 
termination of motives — a faculty possessed by all rational minds. 
AIozlcj' says, after carefully examining the language of Augustin, 
that frcc-uill means, with him, mere voluntary action, such ns 
is admitted by all necessitarians ; that tbo will (oxeepi perliups 
Adam's) has no sclf-detcnuiiiing power, but is dctormiiicd to evil 
and to good respectively, by original sin and by grace. 

Aquinas. Acpiinas is a follower of Augustin in^tho doctrino-t 
offoriginal sinfincsistible grace, auf^predcstination. ‘ Pni'sciem/ 

, tin meritonim non rst causa vel ratio priedestiimtionis.’ The doc-, 
trines of the cliuich were to the schoolmen, wliat tbo act‘> of the 
legislature are to lawyers. They were subjects of deduction and 
argument, but not themselves to be questioned. Hut there is 
endless opportunity for ingenious interjuvfaliou in reeoneiluig- the 
doclrinos with truth, or tbo laws with justice. It is, tlierefonc in- 
teresting to obsen'o how Aquinas endeavoured to evade the con- 
scqucuces of ii doctrine that he was not jiermitti'd to deny. 

(1) In the fir.st x>lace, the numher of the rejiroli.ile was made 
as small as possible, us though that would lighten the ditliciilty. 
Perhaps, ho says, the aiigehs that did not fall with .‘'.itan, -were 
more numerous than all the damned — men and devils together. 

(2) The difference between eternal haiqiiness and misi ry per-- 
haps amounts iiierel}' to degrees of good. Aeeonliiig to AqiiimiB,' 
there are two kinds of hapiiiticss ; one is natural, and .•dtaiimble 
by mere liuinnu effort ; the other is sjiiritiud. There i-- a corri 
jionding distinction in rirtiie. There is a goodne's in the woihl 
sufBeient to attain iinlural hajipincs'-, as well ns graeo to attain 
spiritual liaiipiness. Those kinds of goodm-s have their source re- 
sxiecfivoly in llcason, and in God. The difi’en'iiis* bi‘tween tho-e 
conditions is not one of good and evil, hut of hic'her and low* r 
good. Aquinas does not venture, furtlier than hy hints, to ajq'ly 
this theory of hapjiiness to lurdestination .and reprobatien, cm . ] t 
in one ease. In favour of infants djing in origin.al sin. he eudu»- 
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'Tonrs, hy an ing-enioas feat of interpretation, to extract the stin"’ 
from etenial pTmL=lirnent. ■ ' 

I (3) Infants^ in original sin. are nnder tlie divine wrath 

juae to that sin. However hard this conclusion may seem, it is 
•tmavoidable ; infants are condemned not for actual, but for con- 
jstractive, sin. But Augustin had said that the pnuishmctit of 
infants in hell was the mildest possible — omnium, esjs mitimirri-am. 
Anninas then asics, if it was a tfrisible (or corjioreal) punishment ? . " 
I'o, for then it would not be the mildest possible. Hid it involve 
aSiiction of soul ? , Xo, for that could arise only either from culjin 
or from jj^rna. If it arose from cnljKt, that implied the presence 
- of an accusing conscience, and it wd^d not be the mildest. Xor • 
could it arise from which implied actual sin, or a will in 

' opposition to the uill of God. "What then was the punishment or 
infants ? It w.ns the want of Divine Vision — ^the object that the 
.sapc-matural facnlties sought. ' In the other goods to wliieh 
nature tends upon her own principles, those condemned for ori- 
ginal .sin v.ill sustain no detriment.’ The only difHcufty now was 
a saying of St. Chrysostom's, that the loss of Divine Yision was 
, the severest part of the punishment of the damned. Aqnina.s 
answers, that it is no pain to a well-ordered mind to want what 
its nature is not adapted to, provided the want docs not ari.'c 
from any fault of its own. The infants will rejoice in their 
•lot, not repining because they are not angels. This reasoning, 
though confined by Aquinas to the case of infants, yet appb'es logi- 
cally to the good, moral man, whose fault is substantially (unless a 
very technical viev.- of sin be adopted) the sin' of our first parents.* 

J 'CAl.vrx popularized the predesfinarian views of Si. Augustin. • , 
He accepts them in aU tlieir rigour, excluding every softening, . •. 
modiScarion. He rejects the subtlety of Thonias Aquinas, that 
God predestinates man to glory, accord in g to his merit, inns- - 


merits dory. 




_some to hetiven. 


p- ■cf.ni trill s.o fo do. The fall of Adam was not to be 
attributed to free wQ], but to tlie divine decree. 


complete 


• Hozk-v’s AnotiHinian Dicirwf of Fredatir.ctiorifp. 302. .We may 
sabjoia some distinctions taken in regard to Freedom and Necessity. 
Peter Xom’Dard says that three kinds of liberty, must bo discriminated: — 
tl) Freedom from necessity, which is possessed by God, .since be Ktnnot 
he coerced, and which, in’man, is not affected by the fall ; (2) freedom 
from sin, which was lost by the foil ; (3) freedom from misery. Thomas 
Aqninas marks the iollo^ng kinds of necessity :—(l) YaturaL Absolute, 
or Intrinsic Xcco.ssity — that which cannot but be — is either nwttrinl {e.g. 
dued KAne oomp'iiitH-n ex emtrariis nttesit tst fomnnjpii or formal \e.g. that 
.the ancles in a triangle are equal to two right angle-s). (2) Extrin.ric 
iCecessitv is either of meant to tndt (as that food is necessary to life), or of 
ejinpuhion, which last alone eicludef wilL hqpxaas makes much of the 
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forelnxowleQgG of wliat men, ‘per liberae vohinialia arhitrinm,’ 
would elect to do. After the time of Calvin, at tlio boginuin" of 
tile 17th century, this view was again strongly advocated bv 
Arminius in Holland ; and thenceforth the opposed tenets, in the 
thcolcyiml phase of the questiop, have passed under the names of 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 

_ The philosophiml aspect begins to be more exclusively considered 
with the names that follow. 

Hobces. Hobbes’s opinion on the Frce-srill controversv* is 
given very clearlj' and concisely in a .short tract on ‘ Liberty .ind 
Necessity,’ written in answer to another by Bishop Br.imhall. Ho 
gives first liis opinion, under several heads, and aftersv.ards lussigns 
his reasons. 

(1) When it occurs to a man to do or not to do a cert.ain 
action, and he has no time, or no occasion, to drlilentte, ‘ the doing 
it or abstaining nccassunVy follow the present tliought ho hath of 
the good or evi! consequence thereof to himself.’ In anger, tho 
action follows the idea of revenge, in fear that of c'cape. Sncli 
actions arc voluntary ; for a voluntary action is one that follows 
immediately the laat appdile (Hobbes’s phrase for volition). 
Hash actions arc strictly voluntary, and therefore xaRibhabie, 

‘ For no action of a man can ho s;iid to be witltoiu deliberation, 
though never so sudden, because it is supposed he bail time to 
deliberate all the precedent time of his life, whether ho should do 
that hind of action or not.’ 

(2) BcUheration moans considering whether it would be hetferl 
to.do tho action or abstain, by imagining the consequences of it, I 
both good and evil. This alteniatc imagination of good and e\il* 
consequences is the same as nltcmutc hope and fair, or idteni.ito 
apiiotito to do or quit tho action. 

(3) In deliberation, that is, tho snccc-'sion of contrarv' np/r-//'rt, t/ 

tho last is the J!W, and immediately precedes the doing of the 
action. All the appetites, prior to tho last, are mere iut-iition’i 
or indwaiiom. , 

(4) An action is voluntary, if done upon deliliLiufion. that is,*^ 
upon choice and election. ITlie meaning of /rer, aspjpliedjo a 
voluntary agent, is that ho liaSTKfniiiide an end of dehbcr.ituig. , 

(5) ‘ Lihcrly is the absence of all the impediments to aetinn that 
are not contained in tho nature of the agent.’ [This nu .ue- fn e- 

ditforenco between jit’lMum and ratio, I<rut''s have net frt<'don ; ih'j 
sheep avoids a wolf, not cr fcllatinnc gvmtavi rntio’ii', but by Xi'ilmal 
instinct. But man has rrtin, and ratio in contins'nt ni liters is ronec'Mcl 
with opposites, and is not bound to follow .my one. Iinsr.iu<h as man 
has ratio, be is not tied to one cotir'e. Will is relatid to fne-v i.l n‘ 
intdlectiit is to latio. Iiitfltietiir jnsolvcs a mere appr* I'ejisa n of an\ - 
thing, ns where principles are known of tlictn'' lies wiihaat any rr t j > • 
but to reason is devt ntir cr tiiio in roaiittinichi oUc, far. In like manm r, w lU 
(edh) is simply the d( tire of anj thing for its own s iko; frri-wiU U’l 
is the desire ot (m\ thine ns a means to an end 'Ihe ( nd is reiatel to t .a 
means, os a principle is to tho conclusion deptadf iit uj>or. it. 
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(lorn from compnlsion ; Hobbos does not alloTr necessity to- be a 
frae contrast to freedom.] 

^ itself. Hence,' n-ben an appetite or 

^riU an.?es,"’ibe ebuse'is not- tbeYnli ifsdf, bat sometbing else, not 
in one's o^’m 'disposing. Tlie nrill is the necessary cause'of volun- 
tary actions, otbe-r things (than the-sviil itself) are tlie cause of the 
■svill, therefore all voluntary actions havenecessary caases.'-in otber 
■U'ords, are.nc*cc5sihated, 

MijTiaiiif or hcw^’try cause is that Tvhieh alone produces 
the eiri;ct._ This is merely an identical iiroposition, to sho-sv that 
whatever is j/roduccd. is produced necessarily.' The cause being 
given, the et'fv? i;e<.aesariJv follows. 

(S) The ordinary deSnition of a free agent, as that which, 

‘ when all tbin"s arc present wliicb are netful to produce the 
effect’, cun nevertheless not jjroduce it,’ is contradictory and non- 
sensicaL 

For the truth of the five first positions, Hobbes appeals to 
every one’s rc-fiectioii and experience. The sixth position is, that 
nothing «in begin trUhoni o enuK. Tsovr, there must be some 
special re.a=on why a thing begins, when it doe? begin, rather 
than sooner or later; or else flic thing must be eternal. The 
.seventh point is, that events Imve mccaary causes, if they have 
snfncient causes, that is, in fact, if they have causes at all. From. 

TiWnetples w follows tg no frtt-ilvr, from niCniji l!. 

He add.s, as an 'iryummium ad homiuem to the bishop, that if 
necessity be douied. the decrees and prescience of God will be 
,. -left wthout foundation. 

DltsC-tETES. in his Fonrth Heditation, gives a definition of 
^ and Freedom. ‘ The T>owe r of win.r.rmsigfc only in tbi^, tTi.it. 

^ yp are .able to do or not to do thp-caTUC-thinp'. or rather in this 
f ■ ■ ■' ■ ' : ■ ^ -r i. --ruiylhe 

r ■ Ti'.; ...j ■■ ■ ■■ . ynx 

. ■ ; ■ ' ■ •■■■■. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' is 

grejiter as we are more inclined towards truth or goodness, in- 
difference, not mordng for want of a reason, is the lowest grade of 
liberty, and manifests a ladi of knowledge rather than perfection 
of will. 

• /• In itself, Freedom is the same in man as in God, but it is exer- 
cised nnder different conditions. The will of God must have been . 
indifferent from all eternity, as there -was no antecedent idea of 
truth or good to determine it. It was from hi^ almighty power 
that truth and good first arose. But man is ditierentlv situated : 
goodness has been established by God, and towards it the will 
cannot but tendJ Ve are most free when the perfect knowledge 
^of an object drives ns to pursue it. 

V In answer to Hobbes, Descartes adduces the evidence Oi con- 
sciousness, However diincult it may be to reconcile zoreordina- 
tion with libertv. we have an internal feeling that the voluntary 
and the free are* the same. . This seems to indicate an anxiety to 
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establish the internal fact, •while otherwise -willing to give up a 
liberty of indiflcrence. 

Theologically, he maintains a stringent theory of Providence. 
The perfection of God required that the least thought in us should 
have been pre-detennined from all eternity. The decrees of God 
are unchangeable, and prayer has an efficacy only because the 
prayer is decreed together with the answer. 

liOCiiE was led in his chapter on Power (although it formed no 
part of his original plan), to investigate the nature of the -will. 
He purposely avoided the metaphysical controversies regarding 
predestination and providence, refusing to deal with any supposed 
‘ consequences,’ and rigorously confining himself to the question — 
What is the nature of the liberty possessed by men? The 
opinion of so acute and impartial a mind upon the bate facts of 
the case, must be tahen ash. near approach to the testimony of 
consciousness; , Like Aristotle, he draws the distinction betweenf 
voluntary and involuntarj-, but does not sepiirato the voluntaryi 
from the frtdy volimtary.* Ho recoguircs a meaning in libertyj 
as opposed to coercion, but not as opposed to neccssitj-. Hej 
defines freedom a^ Ipur being able to act or not to not, according 
as wc"shnll cho~os(ror will.’ Tliis is the very definition contendecJ 
for'ByTHobbes, and aftenvards expressly adopted by the ncccs-l 
sitarian Collins. 

In Book II., Chap. XXI., he disousses the idea of Power, Ho 
enters at length into the nature of Will, and h.andlcs first the 
doctrine of Proe-'will, and nOxt the motives to the will. As 
regards Freedom, he endeavours to extricate the question from the 
confused modes of expressing it. Tim true nuestiou is not whother i 
the will is free, but whether tlm Tnm . j g.free T.ilwrty ig the pnwerl 
to ^ or to forbear doing any particular action, according to thol 
preference or direction of one’s own luind.t A man is free, if hisj 
actions follow his mental motives — pleasures and pains ; ho is not/ 
free, when anything external to him forbids the actions so moved! 
Volition is an act of the mind exerting the dominion it t.akcs itself 
to have over any part of the man, but is an operation better 
imdcrstood by any one's self-reflection, than by all the words 
employed to describe it. It is not to be confounded -with desire ; 
•wo may will to produce on effect that -we do not desire. 

With reference to the motive power, Locke resolves it into the 
unemincss of the state of Desire. Hunger, thirst, and sox, are 
modes of uneasiness. Wljcn good determines the vrill, it operates 
first by creating a sense of uneasiness from the v\ant of it. AVo 
find that the greatest prospects of good, as the joys of heaven, 

• B. II. Chap. XXI., § 11. 

Locke asks the further question— whether a man is a' free fo will, as 
he is free to do what ho wills. Of two cours".", is ho free lo will which- 
ever he pleases? This question involves an absurdity. They that n.nke 
a quertion of it must suppose one -will to determine tho acts of another, 
and another to determine that ; and so on in infiniium. 
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have a comparafivel.v feeble motive power; wMe a booilr pain 
yioient love, passion, or revenge, can Jreep tbe ivill steadv- and 
intent. In a conSict, the will is urged- by tbe greatest present 
iineasuieas. . ° ^ = i. <- 


Looking at tbe innumerable solicitations to the vrDl, and tbe 
way that our desires rise and -fall by the working of onr tbouo-lits, 
Locke adds iinother couiiition of onr Liberty of ■wflling.—namely’ 
tbe TJO-\vcT- of suspending tbe prosecution of a desire, to give 
oiybrtumty to examine ^ the consequences of tbe act; it is not 
a fault, but a perfection in pur nature, to act on tbe final result 
of a fair ^nunation. Tbe constant determination fov.nrds our 
own happiness is no abridgment of libertj-. A man could not be 
-fre-e, if Ins will were determined by unything but bis oivn desire, 
guided by Ids own judgment. 

denied frfv..^s-il]. heeanse it. -was inconsi sten^ with fbp 
irn of . Uf.ri j -i-nd wjt h the laws to wbicb human a ctions are sub- 
fu a forfjiTi-Sf-iige find has freyioin. as acting- iroin n -necpg - 
inherent in bis nature . ^ lint mnn has not even this frePflnTn ■; 

by Ood . There is notbing~really con- 
fcingent. Contingency, free determination, disorder, chance, lie 
'only in our ignorance! . 

The supposed consciousness of freedom arises from a forgetfulness 
of tbe causes that dispose us to will and desire. Volitions are the 
varying appetites of the soul. VTien there is a conflict of passions, 
men hardly know what they wish; but, in the absence of passion, 
tbe least impulse one way or another determines them. A volition 
implies memory, hut memory is not in our power, so then volition 
caunot ho. In dreams we make decisions .as if 'awake, with the 
same consciousness of freedom ; axe those fantastic decisions to he 
considered free? Those who fancy that their soul decides freely, 
dream with their eyes open. Another explanation is that the 
Dudetennined will is the universal will abstracted from particular 
volitions. Although every actual volition has a cause, yet this 
ahstract -srill is thought of as undetermined, for determinism is 
no 2 >aTt of the conception of volition. 

.p-id is nr* nf pvi l, because erH is..g flthing,ppsitivg, 

f.-rr-rTtfiteg that is. is perfect . Any imperfection arises from our 
habit of forming abstract ideas, and judging of things thereby as . 
if they were all susceptible of the perfection that belongs to the 
definition, and were imperfect in so far as they fell short of it. 
Bat the good and the had are not on an. equality, although they 
both express in their way the -will of God. The good have more 
Tierfection in being -more closely alli^ to God, - rpi, 

The !nGC6Ssitv evil dess not- rsiiQGr pumsiiiuGnt' unjust. txiG 
iricked, althon^li uecessarily wicked, ate none the le$3 oa that 
account to be feared and destroved, A wicked man may be e^ccus- 
able, but this does not affect the treatment he mnst- recave ; a man 
bitten b/ a mad dog^is not blameworthy, but people have a right 


to put ium to death. 

CoiiUfS ba s explained and deiended the necessitansii doctrine 
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in ‘A Philosopliical Enquiry concemincr Human liberty.’ TTn 
accents T ’ ’ : f). i'’ . s 

licJiaMa. . . ■ F 

1 ..,. 

V. — V' 

■■ ■ . . have defined it in such a way as not to con- 

tradict necessity, or have conceded so much as to leave tlicnibclves 
no ground to stand uiion. On the other hand, ex 2 )Aience testifies 
that wc are necessary agents, that our volitions are determined by 
causes ; and even the supporters of frcc-yill acknowledge that wo 
do not prefer the worse, in other words, do not follow tlie weaker 
motive. (2) Whatever has a beginning has a cauto, and eveiy 
cause is a necessary cause. The doctrine of fn'o-will is, therefore, 
a contradiction of the low of causality. (2) Liberty is an imjier- 
fpetion, and necessity an advantage and perfection. It is no 2 Jer- 
fection to be able to choose one out of two or more indiiierent 
things. Angels are more •perfect than men, because fhe^’ arc 
necessarily determined to prefer good to evil. (4) Tho decrees of 
God are necessary causes of events. Foreordination and liberty 
are mutually subversive, (o) If man were not a necessary agent, 
detennined by pleasure and pain, there would bo no foundation 
for rewards and punishment. 

LUIE^TIZ. 1. The Nature of S^rty and XcctsiUij. Necessity |/ 

• is of t.wo l.-ind.-4]]Ypr'*lif>t-iVa1 tnid ^soluto. Hyxiothctical necessity 
is that laid upon future contingents by God’s foreknowledge. 
This does not dcr-ogate from liberty. God’s choice of the 2 )roscnt 
from among possible worlds did not change, but only aetaulizid, 
the free natui-cs of his creatures. There is another distinction. 
Logical, Mctaiihysical, or iluthcmatical ncce.'Sity dejjcnds ujion 
the law of Identity or Contradiction ; while moral nt*ce-sity 
depends oij the law of Sufficient llcami, and is sinqily the mind 
choosing the best, or folloiving the strongest inclination. I’ho 
principle of sufficient Eeason affirms that every ci cut has certain 
conditions, constituting the reason why it e.xists. God's per- 
fect nature requires that he should not act without rea'-on, nor 
prefer a weaker reason to a stronger. This necessity is conqiatible 
with freedom in God ; so also in us. Ulotives do not iinxio.'-'! u 2 ion 
us any absolute necessity, more than U 2 )on him. M'ithout an in- 
clination to good, choice would be mere blind chance. In things 
absolutely' iiidifl'ercnt, there can be no choice, clc-ction, or will ; 
since choice must bo foimdc-d on some reason or 2 )rinci 2 'le. A irill, 
acting without any motive, is a fiction, chimerical and self-contra- 
dictory. _ y 

2. Necessity and Fatalism. To the objection that necessity is 
identical with Fatalism, Leibnitz answers by distingui‘<hmg three 
kinds of fatalism./ There is a Hahoriuucdan fatalism, whit h su 2 )- 
2 )oses that if the effect is 2 ire-detcnnined, it hajiyicus without tljc 
uause. h The fafab'sm of the Stoics taught men to be quh scent, 
for they were jiowerlcss to resist the course of tilings, .^'ihere 
is a third kind of fatalism accepted by all Christi.in.-, admitting 
a certain destiny' of things regulatc-d by the j’rovidcnce of God. 
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3. The influence of motives. T^iTmifr fn ^ 

b al a IICfi ,■■a ^ dL' ^^n{ ; ivps i -n- tlio j gaghfs-i n ^t , s e aleg. This simile 
•vras taken from Bayle to illustrate the inactivity* of the %vill,-when 
under the pressure of equal motives, and of its action when one pre- 
pondcMtcd. Clarke objected to it on the ground that a balance 
IS jjassive, while inch are active beings. Leibnitz ans^vered that 
tbo prihciple df suilicicnt reason was coiumon to both agents and 
patients. He admits, however, tliat, strictly speaking, motives 
do not act on tho mind as weights in a balance ; they are rather 
dispo.sitions in virtue of which the mind nets. To say that tho 
mind can prefer a weak 'motivc to a strong one, implies that it 
has other dispo-sitions than ' motives, by virtue of which it can 
accept or reject the motives; whereas motives include all disposi- 
tions to act. The fear of a great pain weighs down the expecta- . 
tion of a pleasure. In tho conflict of two passions, the stronger 
is victorious, unless the other is aidcd*by reason or by some con- 
fCuning passion. But generally a conflict of motives involves more 
than two ; so that a better comparison than the balance would be, . 
a force tending in many directions, and acting in the line of least 
resistance. Air compressed in a glass receiver, finds its way ont 
w’herc the glass is weakest. 

I SASltTEi/ Ci,.U!KE affirmed the existence of a power of self- 
Imotion or self-detennination, winch, in all animate agents, is . 
jspontaneity, in moral agents, is liberty. It is a great error to 
regard the mind as passive, like a balance. ‘ A free agent, when 
there is mono than one i>erfcctly reasonable way of acting, has 
still within itself, by virtue of its self-motive principle, a power 
of acting ; and it may have strong reasons not to forbear acting, 
when yet there may be no possible reason for preferring one way 
to another.’ Leibnitz pointed ont the contradiction here, for if 
the mind has good reasons, there is no indifference. A man never 
has a sufficient reason for acting, when he has not a sufficient 
reason to act in a definite manner. ITo action can he general or 
abstracted from its circumstances} but must always be executed in 
some particular manner. 

I Clarke stakes the whole controversy upon the existence of this 
fself -moving faculty. If man has not tins power, then every human 
action is produced by some extriiudc cause ; either the motive, or 
some subtle matter, or some other being. If it be a motive, then 
either abstract notions (i.e. motives) have a real subsistence (i.e. 
are substances), or else what is not a substance can put a body in 
motion. It is nnnecessaiy to follow him in the other alternatives. 

TOth reference to the action of motives, Clarke says the ques- 
tion is not whether a good or wise being cannot do evil or act 
unwisely, but whether the immediate physical cause of action bo 
some sufficient reason acting on the agent, or the agent hii^elf. 
Tliis theory' of self-motion has been severely criticized by Sir W. 
Hamilton. Clarke’s definition, he observes, amounts only to the 
liberty of spontaneity, and not to liberty from necesrity. Low, 

‘ the greatest spontaneity is the greatest necessity.’ 
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JoNATHAif Edwards vipflip-afos tlie doctrine of j liilnsonliical 
f ) , pcf‘s<n'ty in his work on the * Freedom of the Will ’ (ITS!) in the 
interest of Calvinistio theology. His treatise, however, consists 
almost exclusively of philosophical arguments. • 

1. Edwards’s own view. 'HiejKjll.iB^that.hy.which the.nmd 
chooses, anyttiing ; and we are so. constituted that on 'the. Build 
choosing or wishing a movement of the body, the , movement fol- 
low's. The Will is determined by the strongest motive, .and the 
strongest motive is the greatest apparent good, n b' motive, he 
TnpflTis thAwholn of what acts on theyviU. l Eeces^y is only a 
fiill OTd fixed eonnection between things^ moral necessity is 
simply the fixed connexion between motives and volitions. 
Xiberty is a poiver to do as.one pleases ; it is opposed to constraint 
and re.straint. The other meanings ascribed to liberty are : (1) a 
Self-detenuining power, whereby the will causes its own volitions; 
(2) Indifference, or that, previous to volition, the mind is in equi- 
librium ; (3) Contingenco, the denial of any fixed connection be- 
tween motives and volitions. These conceptions of liberty ho 
proceeds to refute. 

2. Self-determination is inconsistent and inconceivable. If the! 
wiU dctorinincs its own acts, it doubtless does so in the same way | 
in which it produces bodily movements — by acts of volitions 
Hence evorj' free volition is preceded by a prior volition ; and iS 
this prior volition be free, it must bo preceded by a prior volitioni 
and so on in infinitum. Hence arises a contradiction. The first 
act of a series cannot be free, for it must have another before it ; 
if the first act is not free, none of the subsequent acts can be free. 
It may bo urged in reply, that there is no prior act determining a 
free volition, but that the act of determining is the same with , 
the act of willing. The effect of this reply is, that the free voli- 

- tion is determined by nothing ; it is entirely uncaused. Instead, 
therefore, of saying the will is self-determined, the proper ex- 
pression would bo indetermined. Indeterminism thus affirms that 
our volitions do not arise from any causes. It therefore contra- 
dicts the law of causality. Cause is sometimes defined as that 
which has a positive cSiciency to produce an effect; but, in this 
sense, the absence of the sun would not be the cause of the fall of 
dew. A cause is the reason or ground why an event happens so 
and not othenrise ; it is an antecedent firmly conjoined with its 
consequent. In this sense, everything that begins to bo, must 
have, a cause. This is a dict.atc of common sense, and the b.asis 
of all reasoning on tilings past, present, and to come. If things 
may exist without a. cause, there is no possible proof for the 
existence of God. Nay more, we could bo sure of notliing but 
wnat was present to our consciousness. 

Indeterminism is sometimes made to depend on the active 
nature of the soul. Material events may require causes, but voli- 
tions do not depend on causes, or rather (for the sake of verbally 
saving causality) the soul is the cause of its volitions. Edwards 
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-n-hy it acts m a particular manner. And. unless ite soul produce 
dirersG^ acts, it ciiimot produce diverse effects, ofcberwise the same ■ 
cause, m.the same circumstances, -would produce different effect- 
at different times. In order, hovrever, to demonstrate the futili;> „ 
of the- argument dtavrnirQm- the activity of the soul, it-isneces'- 
Ee^ to examine carefully the notions of Action and Fatsion. It is ; 
said, hy Dr.„ Clarice, that a neeessaiy agent is a self-contradiction. ? • ’ 
Action excludes a moving cause, l^cause to be an effect is to be V. , 
passive. This is tO’- build a demonstratiou on an arbitrary defini- 
tion of a ^vord. Edn*ards sums up tbe contradictions involved in . : 
the notion of activity as follows: — ‘To their notion of action, ■ . 
tlicie things arc essential — viz., That it sho-nld be necessary, and 
not necessary ; that it should be from a cause, and no cause*; that 
it should be tbe fruit of choice or design, and not the fruit of 
choice dr design ; that it should be tbe beginning of motion or ' 
exertion,' and yet consequent on previous exertion ; that it should 
be before it is ; that it should spring immediately out of indiffer- 
ence, and yet be the eftcct of preponderation ; , that it should be ' 
sdf-originated, and also have its original from something else.’ 
Absm-d and inconsistent -with itself, this metaphysical idea of action 
is entirely different from the common notion. The usual meaning 
of action is bodily movement : less strictly, beat is said to act 
upon wax. According to usage, action never means self-deter- 
miiiation. Action may have a cause other than the agent, as 
■ easil}' as life may have a cause other than the living being. Tbe ' ' 

same thing may be both cause and effect in respect of different . • 
objects, ifetaphysicians h.ave changed the meaning of the -words 
‘ action’ and ‘ necessity,’ but keep up the old attributes in spite of 
the new and distinct application of the term. 

3. Liberty of Indifference. The will is alleged to be able to 
choose between two things equally attractive to tbe mind. But 
there never is such a perfect equality. Suppose I -wish to touch 
any one ^ot on a chess-board, I generally accomplish it by some 
such steps as tbe following: — I make first a general resolution to , ,, 
touch some one, then determine to select one by chance — ^to touch 
-what is nearest or most in the eye at some moment, and lastly I 
fix upon some one selected under those conditions. But at no 
step is there any eqnilibrimn of motives. Among several objects, 
some one -will catch the eye; ideas are not eguafly strong in the 
mind at one moment, or if so, they do not long continue. It , 

must be kept distinctly in -riew, that what tbe -will is more home- : 

diately concerned -with, is not the objects, but the acts to be done 
concerning them. The objects may appear equal, but among 
the acts to be done affecting them, one may be decidedly pre- , 
ferable. 

If indifference is regarded as essential to liberty, several absurd 
consequences foUow. Indiffer^ce is often, sinful. ^ It is a state 

I in -which a man is as ready to* choose, as to 'avoid, sin.^ It is 
destroved by the presence of any habitual bias, and such bias can 
be neither Tiriaous nor vicious. The nearer habits of virtue are ,. 
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to infallibility, tbe less are they free and praisewortby. IndilFer - 1 
ence is inconsistent with regarding any disposition or quality of i 
^hnd as either virtuous or \'icious. Ko in proportion to th e strength ' 
of a motive, liberty is destroyed. Hence moral suasion is opposed* 
to freedom. Finally, a choice without motive, and for no end, 
can have neither prudence nor wisdom in it. , * 

4. Contingence is involved in liberty. But this cannot bo, for,,, 
no event happens •without a cause. , Hence events "arc urcatarily 
connected -with their causes, by wMch, however, Edwards means 
only that they invariably follow their causes. His definition of 
cause is correct ; his only error ■nns in retaining the 'ivord 
‘necessity’ ■with its irrelevant and misleading associations. 

5. The influence of motives. It is generally allowed that no^ 
volition takes place svithout a motive; but the mind, it is alleged, 
has the power of compl 3 Tng -srith the motive or not. This is a 
plain contradiction. How can the mind determine what motives 
shall influence it, and yet the motives bo the ground or reason of 
its determination? Again, it is urged that volition does not 
follow the strongest raoth-e. If not, then it must follow the 
■weaker, that is, pro tanlo, it acts ■without anj’ motive. j'This is to 
contradict the law of cause and cflect, and was, Edwards con- 
ceived, a perfect rcductio ad ahsurdttm. Ho did not anticipate that 
any one would impugn the universality of cause and cflect. 

6. Forchnowlcdge. The gicat point that Edwards sought to 
establish was that prescience involved ns much necessity as pre- 
destination, and that, therefore, the ostrome position of the Cal- 
■vinists was as tenable as any that could bo taken uj> bj- a theist 
In the first place, it is evident from Scripture that God has a c<'r- 
tain foreknowledge of the voluntary actions of men. Xow, if 
volitions were contingent events, thej' uould not be foreknown, 
bec.ause nothing can bo knosvn ^vithout evidence, and for a con- 
tingent event no evidence can bo produced. A contingent event 
is not self-evident, and it cannot bo orident from its connexion 
■with any other event, for coimoxion destroys contiiigciiee. Xur 
is it an admissible supposition that God may Jjavo w.'tys of knowii:g 
tliat wo cannot conceive of. For it is a contradiction to suppose 
an event kno.^wn as certain, and, at the same time, as uncertain.. 
Another evasion is, that knowledge c.an have no infliiencc on the 
thing known. Granted, but prescience maj' prof*’ th.af an event is 
certain, ■without being the cu««e of its certainty. Ccrfaitity of ’ 
knowledge does not make an infallible connexion lx;twcen things, 
hut it pre-supposes such a comiexion. Again, it is said that anth 
God there is no distinction of Ix/orc and after; timois with him 
an eternal imu. Edwards admits that there is no succ, -sion in 
God’s Imowlcdgc, hut observes that knowledge, whether before or 
after, implies the certainty of the thing known. If an event is 
knonm hj* him ns certain, then it avill most assurcdlj* happen. 

7. Js Uhcrhj es^niinl to morality ? The essence of virtue is 
supposed to consist, not in the nature of the acts of the ■^vill, but 
in their cause. But it is more consistent ■with common oiiimoa tc 
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regard inoral evil as a doformitv in the nature of certain dispo.si- 1 
tions and volitions. Ingratitude is hateful, not on account of the ; > 
bdtoesB of its cause, hut on account of its inherent deformity 
It is toe that onr bodily movements are not in themselves either^ 
virtuous or vicious, but only the volitions and dispositions that | 
produce them, ^ relation is erroneously* supposed to exist , 1 
between-btir vobtions and some inner determining volition's. But 

m-inkind do not refer praise and blamq to any occult causes of ^ 
the will ; they blame a man who docs as he pleases, and who 
pleases to do wrong. ’ Wien they ascribe an action to a man, they ’ 
mean merely, that the action is voluntary, not that it -is self- • 
determined.. Their onlj' conception of freedom is freedom from ! 
compulsion or restraint. They praise a man for his amiability, ' 
the gift of nature, .as mucb as if it were the result of severe 
discipline. The irillof God is necessarily good, but it is never- 1. 
tbcless praisewortby. Altbongb necessity is, therefore, perfectly 
compatible with praise and blame, it is nevertheless easy to under- 
stand how the opposite opinion should he generally entertained. 
Constraint is the proper and original meaning of necessity. Now, 
constraint is totally inconsistent with punishment and reward. 
Hence arises a strong association .between blamelessness and ne- 
' -cossity. Wicn the word necessity is taken np by philosophers as 
the equivalent for certainty of connexion, the associated idea of 
blamelessness is carried insensibly and \m warily into the new mean- 
ing. But Edwards did not draw the obvious inference, that the 
word ‘ necessity’ should be discarded from the controversy. 

8. Fradical Comcquencea. (1) Does the doctrine of necessity ■ 
render efforts towards an end nugatory? This could only be 
said, if the doctrine affirmed, either that the event might follow 
without the means, or that the event might not follow, although 
the means was used. Does the doctrine of necessity effect any 
such rupture between means and ends? On the contrary, the 
certainty of the connexion between means and- ends is the doctrine 
itself. (2) Does necessity lead to atheism and licentiousness? 
lEdwards retorts on Liberty the charge of Atheism.- How can 
ithe existence of God be proved without the principle that eve^ 
change mnst have a cause ? And how - can it be .maintained that 
every change has a cause, when the entire realm of volition is 
emancipated from causation ? As to the- charge of licentiousnos's, 

‘ Edwards points to theeseinplary conduct of the.Calvinists, in con- 
trast to the looseness that often coexists with Armim'an doctrines. 

Peice, contending with Priestley, followed the view brought 
forward '^’Dr. Clarke. He defined liberty as a power of self- 
motion, and took .np the following positions. (1) All animals 
possess spontaneity, and therefore liberty. (2) Liberty does not 
admit of degrees ; ’between acting and not acting there is no 
middle course. (3) This liberty is possible. There mx^ he some- 
where a power of beginning motion, and we are conscious of such 
a power in ourselves. "(4) In our volitions, we are not acted upon; 

1(5} Liberty does not exclude the operation of motives. The power 
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of self-determination can never be excited vritliout; some view or, 
design. But it is an intolerable absurdity to malco oiir motives or 
ends tbe physical causes of action. Our ideas may be the occasion 
of our acting, but are certainly not mccbanical elBcients. 

PniESIXEr, in bis controversy udtb Price, maintained tbe 
foUoiving positions: — 

1. He denied tliat our consciousness is in favour of free- 
dom. beireve[w''iliaTw^'avc powr to do vfhfft p'o will or 

' pESie. To will without n“ motive, or contrary to tbe inlluencc of 
all the motives presented to the mind, is what no man can be con- 
scious of. The mind caimot choose without some inclination or 
preference for the thing chosen. To deny this, is to deny that 
every change must have a cause. 

2. JPliiln^ophical necessily^ is consistent with accountability. 
Punishment has an improving effect both on our o\m future 
conduct, and on the conduct of others ; this is the meaning of 
justness of punishment. To say th.at one is jirai'-c worthy means 
that be is actuated by good pri:icip1cs, and is therefore an object 
of love, and a fit person to bo made hajipy. 

3. Permission of Liil. As regards God, there is no distinction,/ 
between peimitting and appointing ovil. In the case of innn, the 
diffcrenco is great, for his power of interference and control is 
limited. In creating any man, God must forc'oc and accept all 
the consequences. ilTiatcvcr reasons can be prodiiced to show why 
God ponnits evil, will be available to justify his appointing it. 

4. Pemorse and Pardon. Priestley admits that it sounds harsh, 
but afiiims it nevertheless to be trm', that ‘ in all those crimes men 
reproach themselves with, God is the agent ; and that they are no 
moie agents than a sword.’ Actions may bo referred to the per-f 
sons themselves as pecondaiy causes, but they must also Ikj ttv.rrd 
to the first cause, ilauliind at first necesvanlj- refer thrir actions 
to themselves, a conviction that becomes deeply rooted, before 
they begin to regard themselves, as instruments in the hands of a 
superior agent. Self-applause and self-reproach have their origin 
in the naraower view, and cease when wo refer our actions to the 
first great cause. Tlio neccssitari.an bcliering that, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing goes wrong ('vlmiever ft, M rajhlJ, c.annot accuse 
himself of wrong doing. He has, therefore, notliing to do with 
reiicntance. confession, or panlon. Tills st.ite of feeling, however, 
is a high and rare attainment; when the necessitarian mechani- 
cally refers his actions to himself, he will no doubt fi'el ns otln r-. 

Tills admission by Priestley that remorse is inconsistent with, 
necessity, lias boon turned to great account by IJeid ; but alt liontrli 
tbe statement is very unguarded, if contains a portion of the 
truth. M'e may look upon a person’s conduct in two aspects— 
in its effi'cts, or in its c.auses. In its cllects, it may be very hostile 
to liuinan bupjiiness, or tbe reverse. Prom tins point of aiew, 
losentmciit and ajiprob ition are tbe sjiontanrous tesi» mse of f(s 1- 
ing ; punisbiiunt and lewnrd an ilcarly nppropnate. On tic 
other 'liand, wo may confine our attaition to the causes of the 
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man’s conduct—liis circumstances, education, and opinions. In 
several "ways, this tcnd’s to discourage angry feeling, and to arouse 
sympathj' and pity. In the first place, wo are looking away from 
the effects of the conduct, and the considerations that justify and 
require punishment; in the next place, we may reflect that, in 
like circumstances, we might not have done hotter ourselves; 
then, the conduct may have resulted from a weak moral nature, 
in which case we are always more ready to pity than to punish ; 
and, lastly, since we are at the scientific point of view, there is 
strongly suggested the conception of resistless sequence — a notion 
.strictly apph'cahle to many material phenomena, but incorrect- 
as to human actions. 

^ 5. Priestley considered that^ materialism, to which he snh- 

■ scribed, involved the doctrine of necessity. 

Reid has devoted a large part of his work on T/ie Active 
Powers, to the discussion of the Liberty of iloral Agents. 

I. — The Nature of Liherii/. He dc focs libertv to be a power 
over t he determinations of one’s Will, lieceisi^ is when the will 
follows sdmetluhg involuntary in the state of mind, or something 
' external. Moral liberty does not apply to all voluntary actions ; 

' many such are done by instinct or habit, without reflection, and 
so without win. It is a power not enjoyed in infancy, hut only 
in riper years. It extends as far as wc arc accountable; in 
; short, freedom is the si/ie qua non of praise or blame. In order 
still farther to clear up the conception of liberfj’, Reid devotes 
two chapters to explain the notion of cause. Evcrj-tliing that 
changes must either change itself, or be changed by some other 
being. In the one case, it has active power, in the other case it is 
acted upon or passive. Hisjlefinition of cause is, — that which has 
■■ ■■■1 — ^U-efiect. He ’©c efficient c.auses in oiir deli- 

' ■ . ■ _ actions. We cannot wiU deliberately -without 

[believing that the thing -willed is in our power [we may, if we. 
merely expect the effect to follow]. We have a con-riction of 
power to produce motion in our owu bodies. To be an efficient 
cause is to be a free agent ; a necessary agent is a contradict;on in 
terms. In thus identiMug freedom -with power, Reid follows 
Clarke aud Price, exposing himself to the refutation of Jonathan 
Edwards, not to mention the criticism of Sir W. Hamilton. 

J: H. — ArgnmenU in Support of Pree-ioill. 1. We have JgvP’i^' 
canstitutiOD, a natural con-viction or belief, that we act freely. 
The existence of such a belief is admitted by some fatalists them- 
selves [HarnDton mentions Hommel, and also JLord Eames, who, 
however, -withdrew the incautious adraissionj. The very notion 
of active power must arise from our con-stitution. We see events, 
but we see no potency nor ebain linking one to the other,^ and there- 
fore the notion of cause is not derived from external objects. Yet 
it is an tmsbaken con-riction of the mind that every event has a 
cause that had power to produce it. (1) We are conscious of exer- 
cising power to produce some effect, and this implies a belief that 
we have power to produce the de>^ad effect. [It, in. truth, only. 
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anpHos a tclief that the effect Tvill certainly happen, if vc ■n-ish it.j 
(2) Can any one blame himself for yielding to necessity? Kemorso 
implies a conviction that we could hare done better. Ikid further 
explains what he moans by the actions that arc in our power. 

We have no conception of power that is not directed by the will. 
But there are many things that depend on our vrill that are not 
in our power. Madmen, idiots, infants, people in a •i'iolent rage, 
have not the power of self-government. Liko^vise, the %'iolcnco 
of a motive, or an inveterate habit, diminishes liberty. 

2. Liber ty is involved in accoiintability. • To bo account.able, a / 
man must miderstand the law by which he is bound, and his obli- 
gations to obey it; and ho must have power to do what he is, 
accountable for. So far as man’s power over himself extends, so 
far is he accountable. Hence violent passion limits responsibility. 

It is said that to constitute an action crimin.al, it need only be 
voluntary. Reid says, more is ncccssaiy, namcl}', moral libf'tty. 

For (1) the actions of brutes arc voluntary, but not criminal. 

(2) So are the actions of young children. (.3) Madmen have 
understanding and will, but no moral liberty, and hence are not 
criminal. (4) An irresistible motive palliates or t.akos away guilt. 

3. Man’s power over his volitions is proved bj' the fact that he v 
can prosecute a series of means towards an end. A plan of con- 
duct requires understanding to contrive and power to execute it, 
Now, if each volition in the series was produced not by the man 
himself, but by some cause acting necessarily upon him, thrre is 
no evidence that ho contrived the plan. Tlic eaus(> tluit directed 
the determinations, must have understood the plan, and int«>nded 
the execution of it. hlotivcs could not have done it, for they have 
not understanding to conceive a plan. 

Tllr-Jlc/uMion of the Argumnit for Ncrcf^iiy. 1. Tlie infiuence^ . 
of motives. (1) Reid allows that motives influence to action, but 
-the}'_do_ not act. Upon this. Sir W. Haznilto;! remarks tliaf if 
motives influence to action, they co-opcnite in produr ing a ecri.ain 
effect upon the agent. Tliey arc thus, on Reid's own view, 
causes, and efficient causes. It is of no consequence in the argu- 
ment, whether motives be said to defermine a man to act, or to 
influence (that Ls to detennino) him to determine him»clf to act. 

(2) Reid goes on to say that it is the glory of nitionnl beings to 
act according to the best motives. God can do everything ; it i« 
his praise that ho docs only what is best. But according to 
Hamilton, tin’!, is just one of the insoluble coiitnifliction": in the 
question. If we attribute to the Deity the i)Owrr of moral evil,, 
wo detnict from hi« essential goodness ; and if, on the other Iriud, 
wo deny him this power, we detract front Ids onmipoii jk o. (.’i) Is 
there a motive in every action ? Reid thinks not. llbiny trifling 
actions am done without any conscious motive, f'iewr.rt dis- 
agrees with Reid in this remark; and IlaudKon obsfives; — 

‘ Can we conceive any act of which there w.ss not a fuffin’cnt 
c.auso, or concourse of causes, why the man performed it and 
no other? If not, call this c,ause, or Iht.-c concau'^cs, the 
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mrdive. and tliera is no longar a dispute.' (4) It cannot "be 
proved that n-hen there is a motive on one side only, that 
motive must determine the action. Is there no such thing as 
vrilt’ulness, caprice, or ohstinacyf Ent ‘Are not those all ien- 
dencies. .and fatal tendencies,, to act or not to act?’ (51 Does 
the stronge.St motive prevail? If the test of the Etroiigest 
motive is that it prevails, then the proposition is identical. 
The determination is made by the man, and not hj' the motive. 
‘But vr.as the man determined by no motive to that deter- 
mination ? Ti-jis his sj^cific volition to this or to that without a 
cause ? On the supposition that the sum of influences (motives, 
dispositions, tendencies) to volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum 
of influences to counter volition E, equal to 8, can we conceive that 
the determination of volition A should not he nccess.ary ? "We can 
only conceive the volition B to he determined hy supposing that 
the nzan creates (calls from non-esistedco into existence) a certain 
supplement of influences. But this creation as actual, or in itself, 
is inconceivahlo, and even to conceive the possibility of this incon- 
ceivable act, we must suppose some came hy which the man is 
determined to exert it. We thus, in iJiou'jhf, never escape deter- 
mination and necessity.’ (G) It is very weak rc.asoning to infer from 
our power of predicting men’s actions that they are necessarily 
determined hy motives. • Liberty: is a power that men use accord- 
ing to their character. Tlie wi.se use it wisely, the foolish, foolishly. 
(7) The doctrine of liberty does not render rcw.arfls and punish- 
ments of no effect. With wise men they will have their due 
effect, hut not always with the foolish and vicions. 

2. The principle of nipickTit Reaion. Eeid makes a long 
eriticasm of this principle, as enounced hy Leibnitz ; hut all refer- 
ence to that may be omitted, since in so far as it applies to the 
present question, the principle is identical with the law of cause 
and effect. Eeid's answer is that the man is the cause of action, 
hut this evasion, as we have seen, has been refuted hy Hamiltoru 

3. Every determination of the mind is foreseen hy God, it is 
therefore necessary. This necessity may result in three ways: (1) 
a thing cannot he forekno^vn without being certain, or certain 
without being nc-cessary. But there is no rule of reasoning from 
which it may he inferred that because an event necessarily shall 
be, therefore its production must he necessary. Its being certain 
does not determine whether it shall be freely or necessarily pro- 
duced. (2) An event must he necessary because it is foreseen. 
^N’ot so, for knowledge has no effect upon the thing known. God 
foresees his own future actions, hut Ms foresight does not make 
them necessary. (3) Ifo free action can he foreseen- This would 
prevent God foreseeing his own actions. Eeid admits that there 
is, no knowledge of future contingent actions in man. The 
prescience of God must therefore differ, not only in degree hut in 
kind from our knowledge.' Although we have no such know- 
ledge, God may have. There is also a great analogy between the 
prescience of future contingents and the memory of past contin- 
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gents. Hamilton refutes this assertion. A past contingent is a 
, contradiction, in hecoming p.ast it fortlrodth becomes nccc.ssarj- — 
it cannot but be. ‘ 'Kqw, so far is it from being true, as Ileid soon 
after says, that every “argument to prove the impossibility of 
prescience (as the knowledge of future contingents) proves, ivitli 
equal force, the impossibility of memory ” (ns the knowledge of 
past contingents),, that the ijossibiiity of a memory of events «* 

, mntimjmt was, I believe, never imagined by any philosoi)hrT — nor, 
m reality, is it by llcid himself. And, in fact, one of the mo^t 
insoluble objections to the possibility of a free agency, arises (on 
the admission that all future events aro foreseen by God) from 
the analogy of prescience to memory, it being impossible for the 
human mind to reconcile the supposition that an event may or 
may not occui', and the supposition that one of these alternatives ■ 
has been foreseen as certain.’ 

Sin "W. Hamilton occujues a peculiar position in reg.ard to the J'. 
present question. He domoU.shcs all tho chief popular arguments 
in favour of libcrtj’, and rests the defence on jiiji.Dyni.Jjaw of 
the Con ditioned. At tho same time, be attributes an cxaggenito’d 
importance “to rrec-%v'ill, as bcitig not only the foundation of 
morality, but tho onlj‘ doctrine from which we can legitiraat'dy 
infer tho existence of God, The phenomoim that require a deity 
for their explanation are exclusively mental : the phenomena of 
matter, taken by themselves, would ground even an argument to 
his negation, h’atc or necessity might account for tho mntcri'il 
world ; it is only because man is a free ijiteliigonco that a creator 
must bo suiiposcd endowed ^vith free intelligence. 

Hamilton admits, wlmt is shown by Edwanis, that_fhe.con-> 
ccntio iijQi.aiL.nndetenuined will is inconceivable, .lie thus dis-< 
jjoses of tho urgixmcnt that the pf-rson is the cause of his volitions.. 
‘But is tho person an oriyinnl umh'tervu’ni d cause of the di-ter- 
mination of his -will ? If he bo not, then is ho not a frfr agent,’ 
and tho scheme of Necessity is admitted. If be he, in the first 
place, it is imixossiblo to connive tho possihility of this ; and; iji 
the second, if the fact, though inconceivable, bo alIowi»d, it is im- 
possible to see bow a canee, t(jidi.l>.rmimd h;/ nny rar.'iir, can l)e a 
rational, moral, and accountahh cau’c. Tiiere is no coni'‘ ivable 
medium between JPatali^m and Camati’m : and the eoutnidietoty 
sebemes of Liberty and Necessity themselves are iuc'uu’eiv.able. 
For, as we mnnot compass in thought an undi’t'rniiur-il crre'c, — 
an alsohitc commi.nccmod — the fundamental bjqietbesis of fbn one; 
so wc can as little think oa infinite frrUs of il(l>nmiad cna^r ' — (/ 
rrlaliix commaiccmcnts, — the fund:imciitiil byjiolhcsis of the otbfT. 
The cbnuqnons of tho opposite doctrines arc thus at once rcsistlo-s 
m .assault, and impotent in defence. The doctrine of liloml 
Liberty c.annot bo made conceivable, for we wn only eoneeivo the 
determined and the rol.ative. As already stat'Hl, all that cm 1“! 
done is to show, (1) Tliat, for tho yurt of Liberty, we bavr'. im- 
jnediately or medi.ately, the evidence of conscious-nt 's; ami 
Unit there arc, among Uie pbenomena of mind, luany jaetA which 
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"we •mntt admit as actual, but of avbose possibility ■we are ■wholly 
unable to form any notion.’ Again, ‘A determination by motives 
cannot, to our understanding, escape from neccssitation. Xay, 
■were -we even to admit as true, ■what -we cannot think as possible, 
still the doctrine of a motiveless volition -would be orfy casualism ; 
and the free acts of an indifforcnt, arc, morally and rationally, as 
Twortbless as the preordered passion of a dctenained, -^viU.’ 

From his o'wn point of ■view, Hamilton is free to espose the 
inconsistency of those -who accept the la-w of causality, and yet 
make the ^vill an exception. K causality and freedom are 
equally positive dictates of consciousness, there can be no ground 
for subordinating one of these dictates to the other. But by re- 
garding causality as an impotence of thought, Hamilton thinks 
he am bring forward consciousness in favour of liberty. This fact 
of freedom is given either as an imdoubted datura of consciousness, 
or as involved in an uncompromising la-w of duty. 

In the last clause there is a reference to Kaxt’s doctrine of 
Freedom. . This will be stated in its proper connexion -witb bis 
Ethical doctrine. [Ethicai- Systems.] 

J. S. 'IMrLi,, in his Examination of Sir "W. Hamilton’s Plii- 
loEophy, has given a chapter to the Freedom of the "Will. His 
polemic is chiefly against the theory of Sir TY. Hamilton, -whose 
attempt to create a prejudice in favour of his own peculiar -views, 
by representing them as affording the only solid argument in sup- 
port of the existence of God, Mr. Mill characterizes as 'not otdy 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophiring, but a grave offence 
against tbiQ morality of philosophic enquiry.' Both Hamilton and 
Mill are a^ecd upon the question at issue — namely, whether our 
■volitions are emancipated from causation altogether. Both reject 
the evacion that ‘ I ’ am the cause. 

I. The evidence of experience.* Mr. Mill begins hy conced- 
ing to Hamilton the inconceivability of an absolute com- 
mencement and an infinite regress. This double inconceivability 
applies, not only to volitions, but to all other events. liTiy 
then do wo in regard to all events, except volition;;, accept the 
alternative of regress? Because the causation-hypothesis is 
established by experience. But there is the same evidence in the 
case of our volitions. The antecedents are desires, aversions, 
habits, dispositions, and outward circumstances. The connexion 
between those antecedents and volitions is proved by eveiy one’s 
experience of themselves, b3' our observation of others, by our 
predicting their actions, and by the results of statistics. ^Yhe^o ' 
prediction is uncertain, it is because of the imperfection of our 
knowledge ; we can predict more accurately the conduct of men, 

* The eridence of experience is admitted hy Mr. Mansel to he in favour 
of necessity ‘ Were it not for the direct testimony of my own conscious- 
ness to my own freedom, I could regard human actions only m necessary 
links in the endless chain of phenomenal cause and effect. Mansei’n 
Melaphysies, p. 168. 
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for its beneSt^xs no more tmjustiban to administer medidne. In 
the defence of just rights, punishment must also he just. The 
feeling of accountahilitj' is then nothing more than the knonrledge 
that punishment rvill he just. Isor is this apeiifiopnno'pn. Afr. Ahh 
considers himself entitled to assume the reality of moral distinc- 
tions, such reality not depending on any theory of the •ndU. If this 
account should not be considered suiScient, horvean ttc justify the 
punishment of crimes committed in obedience to a perrerted con- 
science r Eavtiillac and Balthasar Gerard regarded themselves as 
heroic martyrs. iMo person capable of being operated upon by the 
fear of punishment, \vill erer feel pnnisbment for -wrong-doing to 
be unjust. 

4. yeceiiitp unfit Faiali fin. The doctrine of Xecessitj* is clearly 
distinguishable from Fatalism. B pre fatalism bolds th at our 
actions do n ot depend.on ortX-clc- giresT A supendr power overrides 
our -wishes, and bends us according to its -wHl. Modified fatalism 
proceeds upon the determination of onr trill by motives, but holds 
that our character is made /or ns and not by -us, so that -we are not 
responsible for our actions, and slionld in vain attempt to alter 
them. Tlie true doctrine of causation bolds that in so far as our 
character is amenable to moral discipline, we c.aD improve it, if we 
desire. According to ilansd, sueb a tlieorv_pf.H!PraI causation 
is really~fatali.«m7 Tet Eant field that the capability of ^redict- 
ing oiiFactions does not destroy freedom ; it is only in the forma- 
tion of our character that we are free; and he ahnost admits 
that our actions necessarily follow from onr character. But, in 
truth, the volitions tending to improve our character are as 
capable of being predicted as any voluntary actions. And necos- 
-sity means only this possibility of being foreseen,, so that we 
are no more free in the formation of our character, than in onr 
subsequent volitions. 

5. The influence of Jfofires. Mr. Mansel, following Eeid, has 
denied that the strongest motive prevails, since there is no test of 
,'the ‘strength of a motive but its ultimate prevalence. But (1) the 
strongesTmotive means the motive strongest in relation to pleasure 
and pain. {2} Even if the test referred to was the will, the pro- 
position would still not he unmeaning. We say of two weights in a 
pair of scales, that the heavier will lift the other up ; although we 
mean by the heavier only the weight that will lift the other up. 
This proposition implies’that in most cases there is a heavier, and 
that this is always the same one, not one or the other, as it may 
happen. So also if there he motives uniformly followed by 
certain -volitions, the’ firee- will theory is not saved. 


ETHICS 


PART I. 

THE THEORY OE ETHICS. 


CHAPTER L 

* 

PEELIMINAET YIEW OF ETHICAL QUESTIONS. 

^ ^ a preface to tlio acconnt of the Ethical S^’atems, and’ta 

' principle of arrangement, for the bettor uoiunaring of llioin, 

•we .shall review in order tbe^ questions that arise in thodis-/. / 
enssion. _ 

Fir.st of all is the question as to the ExiTtC Ai. Sr AN'n.\ nr). 

\Yhat, jnjjifjjastxeaort, is the test, criterion, umpire, appall, ' /. 
or Standard, in determining Right and Wrong ? In the con- 
crete language of Palcj, lYhyam I obliged to keep my woril F 
The answer to this is tbo Theory of Right and Wrong, the 
essential part of every Ethical Sy.stcin. 

Wo may quote the leading answcr.s, as both cjrjilaining 
and summarizing the chief question of Ethics, and more espe- 
cially of ^Modern Ethics. 

1. It is alleged that tho^rbitrarj-MVill of the Deity, as . 

expressed in the Bible, is the nltiniato stand.ard. On this 
view anything thus commanded is right, whatever ho its con'-c- , . 

quonces, or however it may clash wit h onr .sentiments and o' 
reasonings. 

2. It w.os maintained by Hohhes, that the .Sovereign; / 
acting under his responsibility to God, is the sole .arbiter ol 
Right' and Wrong. As regards Obligatory [Morality, thLs 

'• • ixtx.* />3 Ck f t r ^ 
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seqms at first sight an identical proposition ; moralify is an- 
other name for Law and sovercignlj. In the view of Hobbes, 
however, the sovereign should a single person, of absolute 
anthoritv, humanly irresponsible, and irremoveable ; a type of 
sovereignty repudiated by civilized nations. 

, C 3. It has been held, in various phraseology, that a certain 
J* \fitness, suitability, or propriety in actions, as determined by our 
'f-': Understanding or Heason, is the ultimate test. When a man 
keeps bis word, there is a certain congruity or consistency, 
between the action and the occasion, betiveen the making of 
a promise and its fulfilment ; and wherever such congmity 
is discernible, the action is right. This is ■ the view of Cud- 
worth, Clarke, and Price. It may be called tbe Intellectual 
or national theory. - • - 

A special and more abstract form of the same theory is 
“presented in the dictnm of Kant — ‘ act in such a way that 
yonr conduct might be a law to all beings.’ 
r 4. It is contended, that the human mind possesses an in- 
tnition or instinct, whereby we feel or discern at once tbe 
right from tbe wrong ; a view termed tbe doctrine of the 
31oraI Sense, or iloral Sentiment. Besides being sup- 
ported by numerous theorizers in Ethics, this is the prevailing 
and popular doctrine ; it underlies most of the language of 
moral suasion . The difficulties attending the stricter inter- 
pretation of it have led to various modes of qualifying and 
explaining it, as will afterwards appear. Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are more especially identified with the enunciation 
^ of this doctrine in its modem aspect. 

I . .5. It was put forth by Mandeville that Self-interest is tbe 

only test of moral rightness. Self-preservation is the first 
law of being; and even when we are labouring for the good of 
others, we are still having regard to oar own interest. 

6. The theoiy called Utility, and Htiiitariamsm, supposes 
that the well-being or happiness of mankind is the sole end, 
and ultimate standard of morality. The agent takes account 
both of his own happiness and of the happiness of others, 
subordinating, on nroper occasions, tbe first to tbe second. 
This tbeoiy is definite in its opposition to'all the others, but 
admits of considerable latitude of view within itself. Stoicism 
and Epicureanism are both included in its compass" 
j Tbe two last-named tbeorie4^Self- Interest, and Iltihty or 

f tbe Common Well-Being, have exclusive regard to tbe con- 
* sequences of actions ; the others assign to consequences a 
i subordinate position. The terms External and Dependent ■- 
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shotild thus be moved to benevolence by an intrinsic pleasure, 
and not by extraneous consequences. 

Bentham speaks of the pleasures and the pains of Benevo- 
lence, meaning that vra derive pleasure from causing pleasure 
to otliers, and pain from the sight of pain in others. 

J (4) It may be affirmed that^ although we have not ^Trc, 
natnre a nv purely disintercsterl impulses, these ate generated 
in us by associations and habits,' in a manner similar to the 
conwrsion of means into final ends, as in the case of raone}-. 
This is the view propounded by James IMill, and by Mackintosh. 
j Allowance being made for a certain amount of fact in 
tliese various modes of connecting Benevolence with self, it is 
still maintained in the present work, as by Butler, Hume, , 
Adam Smith, and others, that human beings are (althou;;}! 
very unequally) endowed with a prompting to relieve the 
pains and add to the pleasures of others, irrespective of all 
uoif-vegarding considerations; and that such prompting is 
not a product of associations -with self. 

In the ancient world, purely disinterested condnefc was 
aVjnndantly manifested in practice, althongh not made promi- 
nent in Ethical Theory. The enumeration of the Cardinal 
' Virtues does not expressly contain Benevolence; bnt nnder 
Courage, Self-sacrifice was implied. Patriotic Self-devotion, 
Love, and Friendship were -virtues highly esteemed. ’ In 
Cicero, Seneca, and ilarcns Aurelius, there is a recognition of 
general Benevolence. ^ ^ 

The two heads now sketched^ — The Standard and^the 
Psychology of onr Sloral nature — almost entirely exhaust 
modern Ethics. Smith, Stewart, and Mackintosh agree in 
■ jlaying down as the points in dispute these trwo : — First, What 
. l^' dr^ps virtue con sist in ? Secondly, What is the power or 
rlmcnlty of the mind that discovers and enforces it? 

‘ These two positions, however, are inadequate as regards 
Ancient Ethics. For remedying the deficiency, and for brfng- 
iatr to linht matters necessary to the completeness of an 
Eriiical ETwvey, we add the following heads 
F TIT The Tlieory of what constitutes the Supreme Exn of 
‘‘ Life, tlie BoxoJi or the SmiMOM Boxtui. The question as to 
the hitrhesb End has divided the Ethical Schools, both ancient 
and modem. It was the point at issue hehveen the Stoics 
and the Epicureans. That Happiness is not the highest end 
ha.s been averred, in modem times, by Butler and others : the 
opposite position is held by the supporters of Utility. Wliat 
may be called tbe severe and ascetic systems (tbeoretically) 
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" - 'irefnsB to sanction any pursuit of happiness or pleasure, except 
^ ^ V. tlj^ongh virtae, or duty to others. The view practically pro* 
*X'..cee'ded ttpon, now and in mostnges, is that virtue discharges 
man’s obligations to his fellows, which being accomplished, 
is then at liberty to seek what pleases himself. (For the 
Jj'%pplication of the laws of mind to the theory of HAPPnfEBS, 

'roc Appendix C.) 

1 V.-’ri>e OLABSiFiOinon OP Duties is characteristic of differ-^/ 
cn' sy.-((’!!is and diflerent authors. Tho oldest scheme is the 
.3, 'Four Cardinal Virtues — Prudence, Courage, Temperance, 
s"" *; Justice. The modem Christian moralists usually adopt tho 
.^-Y^^ivision — Duties to God, to Others, to Self. 

Moreover, there are differences in tho substance of Morality 
itself, or the things actually imposed. Tho code under Chris- 
tianity has varied both from Judaism and from Paganism- y/, d 
V.-Tho rolationship of Ethics to Poi.mcs is close, 
the points of difference of tho two are also of great import-^^ 
ance. In Plato the two subjects were inseparable; and in 
Aiistotlo, they were blended to excess, Hobbes also joined 
, Ethics and Politics in one system. (See Chap, ii,, § 3.) 

VL The relation of Ethics to TaEOtooT is variously repro- ' 
sented in modem systems. Tho Fathers and tho Schoolmen 
accepted the authority of tho Bible chiefly on tradition, and 
did not venture to sit in judgment on the substanco of the 
' revelation. They, therefore, rested their Ethics exclusively 
on tho Bible ; or, at most, ventured upon giving some mere 
supplement of its precepts. 

Others, in more modem times, have considered that tho 
moral character of a revelation enters into the evidence in its 
favour ; whence, morality must be considered as independent, 
and exclusively hnmau, in its ongin. It would be reasoning 
" in a circle to derive the moral law from the Bible, and then 
. to prove tho Bible from the moral law. 

Beligion superadds its own sanction to tho moral duties, 
so far ns adopted by it; laying especial stress upon select pre- 
cepts. It Hkevriso calls into being a distinct code of duties, 
tho religions duties strictly so c^led ; which have no force 
except with believers. The ‘duties to God,' in the modem 
rln; -ification, are religious, as distinguished from moral 
duties. 
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CHAPTEE II 

^ THE ETHICAL STAXDAED. 

‘‘‘ ;■ 1. Ethics, or Morality, is; a department of Practice; 

I and, as ’svith other practical departments, is defined by 
I its End, 

Ethics is not mere kno'^\'ledge or speculation, like the 
sciences of Astronomy, Physiology, or Psychology ; it is 
knorrledge-applied tojpractice, or-nsefnl ends,like,2fayigation, 
Medicine, or Politics. Every practical subject has some" end 
to he served, the statement of vfhich is its definition in the 
first instance. I^avigation is the applying of different kinds 
of knowledge, and of a variety of devices, to the end of sailing 
the seas. 


2. The Ethical End is a ceiiain portion of the welfare 
;of liuman beings living together in society, realized through 
irules of conduct duly enforced. 

qbvmus, intention of morality, is the good-of mankind. 
The precepts-^o not steal, do not kill, fulfil agreements, 
speak truth — whatever other reasons may he assigned for them, 
have a direct tendency to prevent great evils that might other- 
wise arise in the intercourse of human beings. 

,r‘ parther, the good aimed at by Ethics is attained by rtJes 
■of acting, on the part of one human being to another; and, 
inasmuch as these rules often run counter to the tendencies 
;of the individual mind, it is requisite to provide adeguaie in- 
'■ducement's to comply with them. 

The Ethical End is what is otherwise called the STAOTAun, 
;lest, or criterion, of Right and Wrong. The leading contro- 
I versy of Morals is centered iu this point. 

3. The Rules of Ethics, termed also Law, Laws, the 
Sloral Law, are optwo kinds : — 

The first are rules imposed under a Penalty for ne- 
glect, or'tiolation. Tlie penalty is termed Pxmislnnent ; 
the imposing party is named Government, or Authority ; 
and the rules so imposed and enforced, are called Laws 
proper, Morality proper. Obligatory Mor^ty, Duty. 
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4. The second a re rules whose only external support is 
Rciuards ; constituting Optional Morality, Merit, Virtue, 
or i^obleness. ' ■ 

Moral duties ard a set of rules, precepts, or prescriptions,, 
for the direction of human condnct.in a certain sphere or pro- 
vince. These rules are enforced by twp kinds of motives, 
requiring to be kept distinct. 

, L— One class of rules are made compulsory hy the infliction 
of pain, in the case of violation or neglect. The pain so in- 
flicted is termed a Pcnaltj', or Punishment ; it is one of the 
most familiar experiences of aU human beings living in 
society. 

The Institution that is.sucs Rules of this class, and inflicts 
punishment when they arc not complied with, is tenned Go- 
vernment, or Authority ; all its i-ules arc authoritative, or 
obligatory ; they are Laws strictly so called, L;iws proper. 
Punishment, Government, Authority, Superiority, Obligation, 
Law, Duty, — define each other ; they are all diflerent modc.s 
of regarding the same fact. 

Llorality is thus in every respect analogous to Civil Go-v 
yernment, or^ the Law of the Land. Ray, farther, it_Bqujtvc.«, 
to a very great extent, with Political Authority. The points 
where the two coincide, and those where they do not coincide, 
may ho briefly stated 

(1) AIL the. most(esPentiay parts of .Morality.are adopted 
aiul.carried.ont.by the. Law of the Lfuid. The rules for pro- 
tecting person and property, for fulfilling contracts, for per- 
forming reciprocal duties, are rules or laws of the State ; and 
are enforced by the State, through its own m;)chinory. The 
penalties inflicted by public authority constitute what is called 
the Political Sanction ; they arc the most sevei'C, and thomo.st 
strictly and dispassionately administered, of all penalties. 
0(2) ^ There, arc certain, floral duties enforced, not by 
public. and. official authority, but by the members of the com- 
munity, in their private capacity. Tlie.^e are somctimo.s called 
thejUrws of Honour, because they are puni.shed by withdraw- 
ing from the violator the honour or esteem of his fcllow- 
citizeus. Courage, Prudence as i-ep^rds self. Chastity, Ortho- 
doxy of opinion, a certain conformity in Tastc.s and U.'^ngc.s, — 
are all prescribed by the ma.«s of each commnnity, to a greater 
or ]< s extent, and arc insisted on under penalty of social dis- 
grace and excommunication. This is the Social or the Popu- 
lar Sanction. The department so marked out, being distinct 
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from the Political sphere, is called, by Austin, Positive 
Horaiity, or llorality proper. 

Public opinion also chimes in vritb the Jjavr, and adds its 
onm- sanction to tbe legal penalties for offences : unless tbe 
law happens to be in conffict vritb the popular sentiment. 
Criminals, condemned by the law, are additionally punished 
hy social disgrace. 

I (3) The Law of the Land contains many enactments, he- 
; sides the Moral Code and the machinery tbr executing it. 
‘ The Province of Government passes beyond the properly pro- 
tective function, and includes many institutions of public con- 
venience, which are not identified with right and wrong. 
The defence from external enemies ; the erection of works of 
pnblic ntilify; the promotion of social improvements, — are 
all within the domain of the pnblic authority 
, IL-The second class of Rules are supported., not, by_peaai- 
I tie^ but by .Sewards. Society, in^ead of punishing men for 
I not being charitable or benevolent, praises and otherwise 
’ rewards them, when they are so. Hence, although 3Iorality 
inculcates benevolence, this is not a Law proper, it is not 
pbligatoiy, authoritative, or binding.;' it- is purely volnntary, 
.and is.termed merit, virtuous and noble-conduct. 

I n t his . department, the members of .fhe.„CQmmnnity, in 
their unofficial capacity, are the chief agents and adnunistra- 
tors. The Law of the Land occupies itself 'with" the enforce- 
ment of its own obligatory rules, having at its command a 
perfect machineiy of punishment. Private individuals ad- 

• Duties strictly so called, the department of obligatory morality, en- 
forced by panishmenty may be exemplified in the following classified 
summary ; — 

• Under the Legal Sanction, are included ; (A) Eorbearance Horn 
/ .-r . ly . ' -"j Intentional injury — criines; (6) Injury not inten- 

t ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ by Damages or Compensation. (B) The ren- 

dering of serrices; (o) Fulfilling contracts or agreements; (i) Itecipro- 
cating anterior services rendered, though not requested, as in filial duty ; 
(e) Cks-es of extreme or snperior need, as parental duty, relief of destitution. 

Under the Popular Sanction are created duties on such points as the 
following: — (!) The Etiquette of small societies or coteries. (2) Beli- 
gious orthodoxy ; Sah'oath ohserrance. (3) Unchastity; -violations of the 
etiquette of the sexes, Immodesty, and whatever endangers chastity, 
especially in women. (4) Duties of parents to children, and of childTen 
to parents, heyond the reqmrements of the law. (o) 'Suicide: when only 
attempted, the individual is punished, when carried out, the relatives. 
{6; Dmnhenness, and neglect of the means of self-support. (7) Gross 
Inhumanity. In all these cases the sanction, or punishment, is social; 
end is either mere disapprobation or dislike, not issuing in overt aef^ or 
exdnsion from fellowship and the good offices consequent thereon- 
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minister- praise, hononr, esteem,, approbation, and reward. In 
a few instances,, tbo Government dispenses rewards, ns in 
the bestowal of ofEce, rank, titles^ and pensions, but this 
fonction is exceptional and limited. 

The conduct rewarded by Society is chiefly rcsdlvableJnto 
Beneficence. Whoever is moved to incur sacrifices, or to go 
through labours, for the good of others, is the object, .not 
merely of gratitude from the persons benefited,, but of appro- 
bation from society at large. ’ • 

Any remarkable strictness or fidelity in the discharge of 
duties properly so called, receives general esteem. Even in 
matters merely ceremonial, if importance bo ' attached to 
them, sedulous and exact compliance, being the distinction of 
the few, will earn the approbation of the many.* 

5. The Ethical ,.End, or Morality, as it has heen, is ‘ 
founded partly onwV ell~bein^, or UtihU' : and partl}^ on ' 
Sentime nt. li 

The portions of Morality, having in view the prevention of 
human misery and the promotion of human happiness, are 
kno-\vn and obvious, ^oy are not the whole of Morality as 
tt has 

* Optional Morality, the Morality of Reward, is cicmpliDed ns fol- 
lows ; — 

(A) A liberal pcrformanco of duties properly so c.allcd. (o) The 
support of aged parents ; this, though to a certain extent a legal duty, 
is stUl more a rirtue, being stimulated by the approbation of one’s fel- 
lows. The porfonnanco of tho family duties generally is the subject of 
commendation, {b) Tho p.aymcnt of debts that cannot bo 1' gaily re- 
covered, as in the case of banlcrupts after receiving their di'charvo. - 

These examples typify ca.ses (I) where no definite law is Laid do-n-n, 
or where the law is content with a minimum ; and (2) where the law is 
restrained by its rules of cridcnco or procedure. Society, in such cases, 
steps in and supplies a motive in tho shape of reward. 

(B) Pure Virtue, or Beneficence; .all actions for the benefit of others 
without stipulation, and without reward ; relief of distress, promotion of 
tho good of individu.als or of society at large. Tho highest honours of 
society aro called into exercise by the highest services. 

Bentham’a principle of the claims of superior need cannot bo fully 
carried out, (although ho conceives it might, in some cas'-.'), by either the 
legal or tho popular sanction. Thus, the act of tho good Samaritan, tho 
rescue of a ship’s crew from drowning, conld not bo cxnct< d ; the law can- 
not require horoism. It is of importance to remark, that although Duty 
and biohleness, Punishment and Reward, .are in their extremes unmis- 
takably contrasted, yet thcro may be a m.argin of doubt or amhisuity 
(like the passing of day into night). Thus, ciprc=sod nj.pmlvition, 
gencnilly speakins:, belong to Reward; yet, if it has become .a thing of 
course, the withholding of it operates as a Punishment or a Penalty. 
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Sentiment, caprice, arbitrary Kking or disliking, are 
- n^es for states of feeling that do not necessarily arise from 
y^‘:!' tlieir objects , bnt inay be joined or disjoined by education, 
^'^'^cnstom, or the power of the %vill. The remlsion of mind- 
on the part of the Jews, against eating the pig, and on oar 
own part,-,as regards'borse flesh, is not a piimitive or natural 
sensibility,' like the pain of hunger, or of cold, or of a musical 
discord it 'is purely artificial; custom has made it, and 
••cofild unmake it. The feeling of latigne from overwork is 
natural "we repugnance of caste to mannal labour is facti- 
tious. The dignity attached to the military profession, and 
the indignity of the ofEce of pnhlic executioner, are capricious, 
arbitrary, and sentimental. Onr prospective regard to the 
comforts of our declining years points to a real interest; onr 
.feelings as to the disposal of the body after death are purely 
factitious and sentimental. ’Such feelings are of the things 
in onr men jicneer; and the grand mistake of the Stoics was 
their viewing all good and evil whatever in the same light. 

It is an essential part of human liberty, to permit each 
person to form and to indulge these sentiments or caprices ; 
although a good ednes^tion should control them with a view 
to onr happiness on the whole. Bnt, when any individual 
liking or fancy of this description is imposed as a law upon 
the entire community, it is a perversion and abuse of power, 
a confounding of the EtlScal end by foreign admixtures.- - 
Thus, to enjoin authoritatively one mode of sepulture, punish- -.' 
ing all deviations from that, could have nothing to do with 
the preservation of the order of society. In sneh a matter, 
the inteiference of the state in modem times, has regard to 
the detection of crime in the matter of life and death, and to 
the arising from the putresce nce of the dead-zirlAti*/.^ 

The Ethical End , although properly confined to 
'■Li TTtililw, is subject to still farther limitations, according to 
' ithe view taken of tire Province of Moral Government, or ■ 
'Anthorit}’'. 

Although nothing should be made morally obligatoiy bnt 
iwbat is generally nsefnl, the converse does not hold; many 
ikinds of conduct are generally useful, but not morally obliga- 
Hory. A certain amount of bodily exercise in the open air 
every day would be generally useful ; bnt neither the law of 
the land nor public opinion compels it. Good roads are works 
I of great utility ; it is not evety one’s duty to make them. 
y roachmerv ^>1* coercion is not brought to bear -upon 
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every conceivable utility. It is principally reserved, when 
not abused, for a select class of utilities. ' • - 

Some utilities are indispensable to tbe very existence of 
men in society. Tbe primary moral duties must be ob.'Ort’cd 
to some degree, if men are to live together ns men, and not to 
roam at large as beasts. The interests of Sectiritjr are", tlio 
first and most pressing concent of human society. Wliatevcf 
relates to this has a surpassing importance.' •• Security -is 
contrasted with Improvement ; wliat relates to Sccnrlty 'is 
declared to be Right ; what relates to Improvement is said to 
be Expedient ; both are forms of Utility, but the one is press- 
irig and indi.spcnsable, the other is optional. Thosnrpc difibr- 
ence is expressed by the ' ‘ E ' ■ .^cll-bcir.g ; / 

E.xistencc and Prosperous ].• ■ , or Essen-^-' 

tials and Circumstantials. That the highway robber should 
be punished is a part of Being ; that the highways should Ixj in 
good repair, is a part of Well-being. That Justice should bo 
done is Existence ; that farmers and traders should give in to 
government the statistics of their occupation, is a means to 
Prosperous E.xistencc.* 

It is proper to advert to one specific influence in moral enact- 
ments, serving to disguise the Ethical end, and to wclen the dis- 
tinction between morality ns it has been, and morality ns it ought 
to be. The enforcing of legal and moral enactments demand.s n 
power of coercion, to bo lodged in the hands of certain jK;rsons ; 
the possession of which is n temptation to exceed tlio strict 
exigenoios of public safety, or the common welfare. Prohahly 
many of the whims, fancies, ceremonies, iddngs and antipathies, 
that have found their way into the moral codes of nations, ’have 
arisen from the arhitrnrj’ dis-position of ccrt.ain indiriduals happen- 
ing to bo in nutbority at particular junctures. Even the gi-nrral 
cpnimimity, acting in a spontaneous manner, imposes nc-odle's 
rb.striiint.s upon itself tdeliuhting more in tho exercise of power, 
tlian in tbe freedom of individual action. 

* The conditinns that rogulnfe the nntheritativo enforcement cf 
nctions, arc exhaustively piven in wnihs on .InrispnaleTice, latt they do 
not all concent Etliical Theory. Tho cxp. dieuce of iinp-’sing a ndo 
depends on tho iraiiortantc of the olijecl compared with tlie co't of the 
machinery. A certain line of conduct may bo hiahly hcacfictal, hut may 
not bo a fit case for coercion. For c.xnmple, the law can enforce only a 
laminuoa of service ; now, if the c.ase he each that a minimum i* n«' h'-j, 
as in helping a ship in distress, or in supporting ac>'J pm nfs. it is moeh 
hotter to leave tho caso to rolunt.ary impulses, s<conihd hy apjrcihation 
or reward. Again, an ofT.'Uce punishH bylaw mast be, in its nature, 
definable ; ■which makes a difficulty in purh ca'es as insult, and d'-fimatien, 
nnd manv species of fraud. Fartlur, the olb nee must he easy cf 
so that 'tho vast majority of offenders may itot cscap-e. This limilj Caa 
action of tho law in unchaslity. 
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' I 7. Moralify, iiL it5_essential parts^ is ‘ Eternal and Im- 
' in other parts, it varies with Custom. 

' (1) yrhe rules ~foE..pi'otecting-.onc man from ..au otlie r. .for-' 

r-: d tie observance of, con tracts, are_esscnr. 

.■ d f; ; “and may be stj-led ‘ Eternal,. and. Im- 

mutable/ ; The' ends 'to' be’ served reqnire these rules; no 
caprice of custom conid change them nuthont sacrificing those 
ends. They are' to society what food is to individual life, or 
sexual intercourse and mother’s care to the contintiance of the 
. race. The primary moralities could not be exchanged for rules 
w^iacting murder, pillage, injustice, nuveracity, refadiation of 
TCTgagements; because under these rules, human society would 
fell to pieces. 


(2) Tbg-.manuer of jcartying, into, effect hhes e prim ary 
re gralat ions.of socIery,_Yaries-uccording-io-CnstQm.^~~!E~some 
communities the machinery is mde and imperfect; whUe 
o^ers have greatly improved it. The Greeks took the lead 
advancing indici ahm aebiaerv , the Romans followed. 

In the regulations not essential to Being, hut important to 
‘Well-being, there has prevailed the widest discrepancy of 
usage. The single department relating to the Sexes i.s a suffi- 
cient testimony on this head. Ho one form of the family is 
indispensable to the existence of society ; yet some forms are 
more fevonrahle to general happiness than others. But 
which form is on the whole the best, has greatly divided 
opinion; and legislation has varied accordingly. The more 
advanced nations have adopted compulsory monogamy, thereby 
giving the prestige of their authority in favour of that system. 
Bnt it cannot he affirmed that the joining of one man to one 
woman is a portion of ‘ Eternal and Immutable Morality.’ 

Mpralityjs^an, Institution j3f-socie{y,.hut_uQt.aujaihitrary 


institution. 


J 8. Before adducing the proofs in support of the jposi- 
tion above assumed, namely, that Utility or Human 
, Happiness, with certain limitations, is the yroyer criterion 
■^of Morality', it is necessary to enquire, what sort of evidence 
the Ethical Standard is susceptible o£ 

Hitherto, the doctrine of Utility has been assumed, in 
order to be felly stated. "We must next review the evidence 
in its favour, and the objections urged against it. It is desir- 
able, however, to ask what kind of proof should be expected 
on such a question. 
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In the Speculative or Theoretical sciences, Tve prove a 
doctrine hy referring it to some other doctrine or dochincs,;. ■ 
nntil we come at last to some assnmptiou that . must ‘bet . 
rested in as ultimate or final. We can prove the' propositions 
of Euclid, the law of gravitation, the la^’ of atomic propor- 
tions, the law of association ; wo cannot prove ' our . present 
sensations, nor can we demonstrate that what haS been, will 
be. The ultimate data must bo accepted as sell-evident ;{ 
they have no higher authority than that mankind generallyi 
are disposed to accept them. 

^ the Practicjd Sciences, tiejgnestionds jiotjisJoji_prin- /. 
ci plo-of the order of natimo, but as to an end of human action.' 
There may be derived Ends, which are snsccptiblo of demon-. ' 
strative proof; bat there must also be ullimata Ends, for 
which no proof can be oflered ; they must bo received as 
self-evident, and their solo authority is the person receiving 
them. In most of the practical sciences, the cuds arc derivedj 
the end of Jlodicine is Health, which is an end subsidiary ' 
to the final end of human happiness. So it is with Haviga- ‘ 
tiour with Politics, with Education, and others. In all of them, 
wo recognize the bearing upon human welfare, or happiness, 
as a common, comprehensive, and crowning end. On the 
theory of Utility, Morals is also governed by this highest end. 

Now, there can be no proof offered for the position (hat 
Happiness is the proper end of all human pursuit, the cri- 
terion of all right conduct. It is an ultimate or final a.'-sumj>-' 
tion, to be tested by reference to the individual judgement of 
mankind. If the assumption, that miser}', and not happiness, 
is the proper end of life, fotmd supporters, no one could reply, 
for want of a basis of argument^an assumption still more 
fundamental agreed upon by both sides. It would probably 
be, the case, that the supporters of misery, as an end, would bo 
at some point inconsistent with themselves; which would lay 
them open to refutation. But to any one consistently main- 
taining the position, there is no possible reply, because there 
is no medium of proof. 

If then, it appears, on making the appeal to mankind, that 
happiness is admitted to be the lughcst end of all action, the 
theory of Utility is proved. 

9. The judgment of Mankind is ver}- generally in. 
favour of Happiness, as the supreme end of htiman con- ; 
duct, ilorality included. 

Thisjdjecision, however, is not given without qualifica- 
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and reserratiojis j iio^is_ther(3_p£rfect unanimity 


reg; 


g.ife 


/ , tLeJYnLis„ihe_ansj^^^ 

the ends^qf Jiumn^ According to the 

pnnjary Jaw of the TTill, each one oi ns, for onrselves, seeks 
ple^sure^ and avoids ^pain, present or prospective. The prin- 


cipic js ihterlbri^ ■with, hy the operation o& Jj'jxod Icleas^ ■under 
- the inflnerie'e of the‘ feelings ; Avbencc wo ba' 


■ . ■ have the class of 

Impassioned, Exaggerated, Irrational Motives or Ends. Of 
these infihences, one deserves to be signalized as a source of 
virtuous conduct, and as approved of by mankind generally ; 
that is, S}Tnpatliy ■with others. 

sj ITnder the Eixed Idea, may be ranked the acq'uired sense 
of Dignit}', ■which induces us often to forfeit pleasure and 
incnr pain. W^e .should not choose the life of Plato’s beatified 
oyster, or (to use Aristotle’s example) be content ■with perpetual 
childlmod, with however great a share of childish happiness. 

Tiie Ethical end that men ara tendiTLg -tnj..nnd may 
^ultimately adopt without reservation, is human Welfare, 
tl-lappiuess, or Being and Well-being combined, that is, 
[;(jT]E]Ty. 


ThejCvidence consists of sncIi facts as these : — 

By far the grenter part of the morality of every age 
p fSnd country .lias reference to the ■welfare of society. Even 
in the most superstitions, sentimental, and capricious despot- 
isms, a very large share of the onnetments. political and moral, 
conmst in protecting one man from another, and in securing 
justice between man and man. These ohj'ects may be badly 
canned out, they may he accompanied with much oppression 
of the governed by the governing body, but they are always 
aimed at, and occasionally seenred. Of the Ten Command- 
ments, four pertain to Religions Worship ; six are Utilitarian, 
that is, have no end except to ■ward off evils, and to further 
the good of mankind. 

i (2) The general welfare is at all times considered a 
■1 strong and adequate justification of pioral rule.s, and is con- 
I'phintly adduced as a motive for obedience. TJie gnmmon- 
in support of law/ and morabk^ rejiresent that if mur- 
v4tler and theft were to go unpunished, neither life nor property 
p'onld be safe; men would be in eternal warfare ; industry 
would perish ; society must soon come to an end. 

There is a strong .'disposition to support the more purely 
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Bentimental rcquirementB, and even, the excesses of more 
tyranny, by utilitarian reasons. ' 

The Cumbersome ablutions of oriental nations are defended 
on the ground of cleanliness. The divine sanctify of kings is 
held to be an aid to Social obedience. , Sla'vpry ' is alleged 
to have been at one time neccssaiy to break in, manlrind to 
industry. Indissoluble marriage arose ' from .'a ' ’sentiment 
rather than from utility ; but the argnmentsj cornmonly urged 
in its favour, are utilitarian. ' ' ' 

(3) In ne w cases , and in caseB,_jvhcro ,no seniiment^or, 
passio n is callc;^into_ play, Utfl^ alonej’s appealed to. In* 
an^re& enactment, at the present day, the good of the com-; 
launity is the only justification that -would bo listened to. Ifi 
it -were proposed to forbid absolutely the eating of pork in 
Christian conntn'cs, some great public evils -would have to bo 
assigned as the motive. Were the fatalities attending, the 
eating of pork, on account of IricUiniuc. to become miiiierons,e 
and unpreventible, there -would then be a reason, such as a 
modem civilized community -would consider suflicient, for 
making the rearing of s-wino a crime and an immorality. lint, 
no mere sentimental or capricious dislike to the pig, on tho 
part of any number of persons, could now procure an euact- 
ment for disusing that animal. 

. (4) There is a gradual tendency to -withdraw from tho] 

^aC-morm code, observances originating purely in sentiment, and] 

' having littlo or no connexion with human welfare. 

We have abandoned tho divine sacredness of kings. Wo 
no longer consider ourselves morally bound to denounce and 
extirpate heretics and witches ; still less to observe fasts am] 
sacred days. Even in regard to the Christian Sahh-ath, the 
opinion is growing in favour of withdrawing both tho legal 
and popular sanction formerly .so stringent ; while tho argu- 
ments for Sabbath observance are more and more charged 
■with considerations of secular utility. 

Should these considerations be held a.s adequate to support, ’ 
the proposition advanced, (hey arc decisive in favonr of Etililyi 
the Moral Standard that io he. 'Any other standard] 
f that may he set up in competition with Utility, must ultimately ■ 
ground itself on the very same appeal to the opinions and tho ■ 
practice of mankind. ^ 

11. The chief objections urged against Utility, as the J 
moral Standard, have been in great part anticipated. Still, 
it is proper to advert to them in detail ‘ 
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il. L — is maintained tliat Happiness is not, eiL^r in 
ifact or in riglit, the sole aim of human pursuit ; that men 
|actually, deliberately, and by conscientious pn^eference, seek 
1 other ends. For example, it is affirmed that Virtue is an 
, lend in itself, without regard to happiness. 

On this argument it may be observed 
/( (1) It has been abnndantly sho«'n in this work, that one 

Ipart of-tbe foregoing afiirmation is strictly true. Men are not 
urged to action exclusively by their pleasures and their pains. 
They are urged by other motives, of the impassioned kind ; 

, vrhich, is to he signalized sympathy with t he pains and 

others. - If this had been the only instance of action 
• i at variance with the regular course of the will,, we should be 
i able to maiutain that the motive to act is still, happiness, but 
’.not always the agent’s own happiness. We have seen, however, 
’that individuals, not unfreqnently,. act in opposition both to 
their own, and to other people’s happiness ; as when mastered 
by a panic, and when worked np into a frenzy of anger or 
antipathy. ^ 

y The sound and tenable position seems to be this : — Human 
beings, (,in their best and soberest moods, Rooking before and 
afier,3weigbing all the consequences of actions,. are%enerally 
disposed to regard Happiness, to some- beings or others, as 
the pi-oper end of all endeavours. The mother is not exclu- 
sively bent on her own happiness ; she is upon her child’s. 
Howard abandoned the common .pleasures of life for himself, 
to diminish the misery of fellow creatures. 

(2) It is true that human beings are apt to regard Virtue 
as an end-in-itself, and not merely as a means to happiness as 
'the final end. Bat the fact is fnlly accounted for on the 
general law of Association by Contiguity ; there being many 
other examples of the . same kind, as the love of money. 
'Justice, Veracity, and other virtues, are requisite, ' to some 
extent, for the existence of society, and, to a still greater 
extent, for prosperous existence. Under such circomstances, 
it would certainly happen that the means would participate in 
the importance of the end, and would even he regarded as an 

- end in itself 

(3) The great leading duties may be shown to derive their 
i estimation from their bearing upon human welfare. Take 
‘ first, Veracity or Troth. Of all the moral duties, this has 

most the appearance of being an absolute and independent 
requirement. Tet mankmd have always approved of de- 
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ccption practiBed upon an enemy in war, a madman, or n| 
highway robber. Also,' secrecy or concealment, even although 
misinterpreted, is allowed, when it does not canso pernicious 
resnltsj and is even enjoined and required in the intercourse 
of society, in order -to prevent serious evils. But an nbsolnto 
standard of truth is incompatible, even with secrecy or dis- 
gni.so; in departing from -the conrse of perfect openness, or 
absolute publicity of thought and action, in evorj- possible 
circumstance, wo renounce ideal truth in favour of a com- 
promised or qualified veracity — a pursuit of truth in subordi- 
nation to the general well-being of society, 

StilLlcss is there any form_^f Justice that docs not have'- 
respec t to utility. If Justice is definedfas giving to every one 
their own,T/h"e motive clearly is to prevent mis-efy to indi vidnalsi 
If there were a species of injustice that made no one unhap- 
pior, we may bo quite sure that tribunals would not bo set up 
for enforcing and punishing it. The idea of equality in Jus- 
tice is seemingly an absolute conception, bui, in point of fact, 
equality is a matter of institution. The children of the same 
parent are, in certain circumstances, regarded ns unequal by 
the law ; and justice consists in respecting this inequality. 

The virtue of Self-denial, is one that receives the commen- 
dation of society, and stands high in the morality of reward. 
Still, it is a means to an end. The operation of the associat- 
ing principle tends to raise it above this point to the rank of a 
final end. And there is an asceti c scheme of life that procceds§c<^ 
upon this supposition ; but the generality of mankind, in 
practice, if not always in theory, disavow it. 

(4) It is often afiirracd by those that regard virtue, and' 
not happiness, as the end, that the two coincide in the long run. * 
Now, not to dwell upon the very serious doubts as to the matter 
of fact, a universal coincidence without causal connesion is 
so rare as to bo in the last degree improbable. A fiction of 
this sort was contrived by Leihnitz, under the title of ‘pre- 
cstabli-shed harmony; ’ but, among the facts of the universe, 
there are known to investigation only one or two cases. 

-<•12. IL — It is objected to Utilit}’ ns the Standard, that'' 
the bearings of conduct on general happines.s are too 
numerous to be calculated ; and tliat even where tho cal- 
culation is possible, people have seldom time to make it. ' 

(1) It is answered, tliat tho primary moral duties refer to 
conduct where tho consequences are evident and .sure. Tho 
^disregard of Justice and Truth would to an absolute certainty 

to a., it ^ c /. !•'.» 
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ibring about a state of confusion and ruin ; their observance, 
jin any high degree, contributes to raise the standard of 
u'eU'being. 

In other cases, the calculation is not easy, from the num- 
ber of opposing considerations. For example, there are two 
sides to the question. Is dissent morally wrong? in other 
words, Ought all opimons to be tolerated ? But if we venture 
to decide such a question, without the balancing or calculating 
process, we must follow blindfold the dictates of one or other 
of the two opposing sentiments, — Love of Power and Love 
. of Liberty. 

it is not necessary that we should go through the process 
of calculation every time we have occasion to perform a moral 
act. The calcukitions have already been performed for all tbe 
leading duties, and we bave only to apply tbe maxims to the 
cases- as they arise. 

, U- •' 13. IIL — The principle of Utility, it is said, contains 

^ no motives to seek the Happiness of others ; it is essen- 
tially a- form of Self-Love. 

The averme nt is that Utility is a sufficient motive to pur- 
I sue our own happiness, and the happiness of others as a means 
! to onr own ; but it does not afford any purely disinterested 
impulses; it is a Selfish theory after all. 

J How, as Utility is, by profession, a benevolent^and not a 
selfish- theory, eithe/sucbprofes.sionis insincere, ortberemust 
be an obstruction in carrying it out. That the snpporters of 
tbe theory are insincere, no one has a right to affirm. The 
only question then is, what are the difficulties opposed by this 
theory, and not present in other theories (the Moral Sense, for 
example) to benevolent impulses on the part of individuals ? 
{j" Let ns view the objection first as regards tbe Morab’ty of 
Obligation, or the duties that bind society together. Of these 
duties, only a small number aim at positive beneficence; they 
are either Protective of one man against another, or they 
enforce Peciprocity, which is another name for Justice. The 
chief excepiaon is tbe requiring of a minimtim of charity 
towards tbe needy. 

' This depai-tmenb of duty is maintained by tbe force of a 
certain mixture of prudential and of beneficent considerations, 
on tbe part of tbe majority, and by prudence (as fear of punish- 
ment) on tbe part of/tbe minority. But there does not appear 
to be anything in our professedly Benevolent Theo^ of Morals 
to interfere with tbe small portion of disinterested impulse that 
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is bound up witb prudential regards, in the total of motives con- 
cerned in the morality of social order called the primary or 
obligatory morality, j 

Let us, in the next place, view' the* objection as regards'.'' 
Optional Morality, u’herc positive beneficence' has lull play. 
The principal motive in this department is Eewiird, in tho 
shape either of benefits or of approbation. ' Now, there i.s 
nothing to hinder the supporters of the'fatandard of Utility 
from joining in the rewards or commendations bestowed on 
works of charity and beneficence. 

Again, there is, in the constilutiou of tho mind, a motive - 
superior to reward, namely, Sympathy proper, or the purely 
Disinterested impulse to alleviate the pains and advance tho 
pleasures of others. This part of the mind is wholly uiitfcljish ; 
it needs no other prompting than the fact that some one is in 
pain, or may be made happier by something within the power' 
of tho agent. ^ 

The objectors need to be reminded that Obligatory 
Morality, which works bj' punishment, creates a purely selfish 
motive ; that*'Optional Mor.ality, in so far as stimulated by 
Eeward, is also selfish ; and Ihat^the only source of purely - 
disinterested impulses is in the unprompted Sympathy of the 
individual mind. If such sympathies exist, and if nothing i.s 
done to uproot or paralyze them, they will urge men to do 
good to otheys, irrespcctivo of all theories. Good done from 
any other source or motive is nece.^sarily sdlf-seekiiig. It i.s a 
common remark, with reference to the sanctions of a future 
life, that they create j)urely self-regarding motives. Any pro- 
posal to incrca.se disinterested action 113- moral ohligntion con- 
tains a self-contradiction; it is suicidal. The rich may be 
made to give half their wc.alth to the poor; hut in a.s^ far as 
they are made to do it, they' are not benevolent. Law di'-Li'm-t.s 
generosity and supersedes it. If a man is c.xpecicd to regard 
the happiness of others as an end in itself, and not as me.an.s 
to his own happinc.=s, ho must bo left to his own impiilsc.s : 
‘the quality of mercy' is not straiiird' Ihe advocates oU <- 
Utility may' observe uon-iutcrferenco as well ns others. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HOEAL FACHLTT. 

? 1. The -cliief question- in the Ps^'chology of Ethics is 

■'K'hether the Moral Faculty, or Conscieuce, be^ a simple or^, 
complex fact of the mind. . 

Practically, it ’(vonld seem of little importance in ■prhat 
.,^,'Tray the moral faculty originated, except "with a view to teach 
us horr it may be best strengthened u'hen it happens to be 
■sveak. Still, a very great importance has been attached to the 
view, that it is simple and innate; the supposition being 
tliat a higher authority thereby belongs to it. If it arises 
from mtye education, it depends on the teacher for the time 
being ; if it exists prior to all education, it seems to be the 
voice of universal nature or of God. 

J 2. In favour of the simple and intuitive character of 
Moral Sentiment, it is argued : — 

Fj|st> That our judgments of right and wrong are im- 
•^mediate and instantaneous. {jrU o-'j- 

i On almost ail occasions, we are ready at once to pronounce 
■an action right or wrong. We do not need to deliberate or 
j^,^,enqnire, or to c anva ss reasons and considerations for and 
agains^ in order to declare a murder, a theft, or a lie to he ' 
wrong. We are fully armed -^vith the power of deciding all 
such questions; we do not hesitate, like a person that has to 
con.snlt a variety of different faculties or interests. Just as 
we pronounce at once whether the day is light or dark, hot or 
cold: whether a weight is light or heavy; — we are able to 
say wbetfaer an action is morally right or the opposite. 

v' 3. Secondly, It is a faculty -or power belonging to all 
. mankin'dr 

I This was expressed by Cicero, in a famous passage, often 
■quoted with approbation, Ity the supporters of innate moral. 

■ ; distinctions. •* There is one true and original law conformable 
to reason .and to nature, diffused over all, invariable, eternal, 
which calls to duty and deters from injustice, &c.’ 
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>jr^Y A:. Thirdly, liXoraLSentiment is said to be radkallpy'' 
difierent in its nature from any other fact or phenomenon ‘ 
of the mind. 


The peculiar state of discriminating right and -wrong,, 
involving approbation and disapprobation, is considered to bo 
entirely unlike any other mental element ; and, if so, wo are 
precluded from resolving or analyzing it into simpler modes 
of feeling, willing, or tliiuking. 

We have many feelings that urge us to act and abstain 
from acting ; but the prompting of conscience has something 
peculiar to itself, which has been expressed by tlic terms right- 
ness, authority, .supremacy. Other motives, — hunger, curi- 
osity, benevolence, and so on, — have might , this has right, 

So, the Intellect has many occasions for putting forth its 
aptitudes of discriminating, identif 3 -ing, reniorabcring ; but 
the operation of disccraing right and -wrong is supposed to bo 
a unique employment of those functions. 


,/ 


t 


5. In reply to these argtunenls, and in support of the' / 
view that the Moral Faculty is comple.x and derived, the 
following considerations are urged : — 

Eirs^ The Immediateness of a judgment, is no proof, / 
of its being innate; long practice or familiarity has the', 
same effect. 


' In proportion as we are habituated to any subject, or anj’‘ 
class of operations, our decisions arc rapid and indepeudentj 
of deliberation. An c.vpcrt geometer secs at a glance whether 
a demonstration is correct. In extempore speech, a per.=on 
has to perform every moment a scries of judgment^ as to the 
sUitabilitj- of -words to meaning, to grammar, to taste, to efil-ct 
upon an audience. An old soldier knows in an instnut, with- 
out thought or deliberation, -whether a position i.s .sufficiently 
guarded. I'hcre is no greater rapidity in the judgments of right 
and wrong, than in these acquired profcssioiinl judgments. 

4 Moreover, the deci.sions of conscience are quick onlv-in thoi 
simpler cases. It happens not unfrcqnentlv- that difficult and' 
protracted deliberations are necessary to a moral judgment. 

6. Secondly, The alleged similarity of men’s monil . 
judgmeiits^in' all countries and times liold.s only to a 
limited dc^ee. 

The vci-y great dinbrenccs among difierent uationc, a« to' 
-what conbfitnte.s right and wrong, are too nnmeroup, strff;iag,‘ 

29 
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■'and serions, not to liave been often brongbfc forward in Ethical 
^controversy . Eobbery and mnrdcr arc legalized in whole 
'nations. Ifacanlay’s picture of tbo Highland Chief of former 
days is not singular in the experience of mankind. 

‘ His own vass.als, indeed, were few in number, but he came of 
the best blood of the Highlands. He kept up a close connexion 
with Lis more powerful kinsmen ; nor did they like him the less 
because he w.as a robber; for be never robbed them; and that 
robbery, merely as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful act, had 
never entered into the mind of any Celtic chief.’ 

y "Various answers have been given by the advocates of 
innate. moi-ality to these serious discrepancies, 
j (1) It is maintained that savage or uncultivated nations 
{ are nob a, fair criterion of mankind generally : that as men 
,J become more civilized, they approximate to unity of moral 
(sentiment; and what civilized men agree in, is alone to le 
1 taken as thd judgment of the race. 

JS’ow, this argument would have great weight, in any dis- 
cussion as to wliat is good, useful, expedient, or what is in 
accordance with the cultivated reason or intelligence of man- 
kind; because civilization consists in the e.xercise.of men’s 
intellectual faculties to improve their condition. But in a 
controversy as to what is given ns by nature, — what we 
possess independently of intelligent search and experience, — 
the appeal to civilization does not apply. "What civilized 
men agree upon among themselves, as opposed to savages, 
is likely to be the reverse of a natural instinct; in other 
words, something suggested by reason and experience, 
y In the next place, counting only civilized races, that is, 
including the chief European, American, and Asiatic peoples 
of the present day, and the Greeks and Romans of the ancient 
world, we still find disparities on what are deemed by ns 
fundamental points of moral right and wrong. Polygamy is 
regarded as right in Turkey, India, and China, and as wrong 
in England. Marriages that we pronounce incestuous were 
legitimate in ancient times. The views entertained by Plato 
and Aristotle as to the intercourse of the sexes are now 
looked upon with abhorrence. 

J (2) It has been replied that, although men differ greatly 
in ,what they consider right and wrong, they aU agree in 
possessing some notion of right and wrong. Ho people are 
entirely devoid of moral judgments. 

I But this is to surrender the only position of any real im- 

^'■-.’portance. The simple and unCerived character of the moral 
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facTilty is mamtained becaTise of the superior anHiority at- 
tached to wiiat is natural, as opposed to bat is merch’ con- 
ventional. But if nothing be natural but the more fact of 
right and wrong, while all the details, which alone' have any 
value, are settled by convention and custom, we ai'e ns much 
at sea , on one system as on the other. / 

(3) It is fully admitted, being, indeed, impossible to deny, 
that education must concur with natur.il impulses in making 
up the moral sentiment. No human being, abandoned cn- 
th'oly to native promptings, is ever found to manifest a scn«e 
of right .and urong. As a general rule, the strength of the 
conscience depends on the care bestowed on its ciiliivation. 
Although we have had to recognizo primitive dislinctioms 
among men as to the readiness to take on moral training, still, 
the better the training, tho stronger udl bo the conscientious 
deterraiuafions. 

But this admission has the cfi’cct of reducing the part 
performed by natui'c to a small and uncertain amount. liven 
if there •vverc native preferences, they might be completely 
overborne and reversed by an assiduous education. The 
difference made by inculcation is so great, that it practically 
amounts to everything. A voice so feeble ns to be over^xm ered 
by foreign elomeufs would do no credit to nature. 

7. ^irdly, Moral right and wiong is not so nnich a 
simple, Indivisible propeiiy, as an e.vtensivc Code of regu- 
lations, which cannot even be undeistood without a cer- 
tain maturity of the intelligence. 

It is not possible to sum up the whole ticld of moral right 
and wrong, so as to bring it withm the scope of a single limited 
pciceptiou, like the perception of rcsi'^tancc, or of colour. In 
regard to some of the alleged mtuitioub at the fouiiduion ot 
our knowledge, as for example time and space, there is n 
comparative simplicity and unity, rendering their innate 
origin loss disputable. No .such simplicity can be a•.‘'ign<Ki 

in the legion of diity.^^j'i.-A.-o Ai, } 

After tho subject of morals has been studied in the detail, ^ 
it bus, indeed, been found practicable to coinpri'^e the wliole, 
by a kind of generalization, in one comprehensive recognitiuii 
ot 1 egnrd to our fellows. Bat, in the tiv-t place, thi:^ i-. far irniii 
a primitive or an intuitive suggestion of tlie mind. It emit 
at a late stage of human history, and is even regarded n>! a p irt 
of Bevclntion. In the second place, tlii'- high gemn.’itymu-t 
be accompauied uith det.iiled .i]i]ihcatioas to p.ir!ienlar Cat.e3 
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and circntnstances. Life is fall of conflicting' -deinands, -and 
there must be special mies to adjust these various demands. 
We have to he told that conntn- is greater than family.; that 
temporary interests are to sneenmb to more endnring, and so on. 

■ Snpposing the Love of onr Neighbour to unfold in detail, 
as it expresses in sum, the whole of morality, this is only 
another name for our Sympathetic, Benevolent, or Disin- 
tcre.sted regards, into which therefore Conscience would be 
resolved, as it was by Hume. 

^ But 3IoraIs is properly considered as a wide-ranging 
science, having a variety of heads fall of difficulty, and de- 
manding minute consideration. The subject of Justice, has 
nothing simple but the abstract statement — giving each one 
their due ; before that can bo applied, we mnst ascertain what 
is each person's dne, which introduces complex questions of 
relative merit, far transcending the sphere of intuition. 

^ If any pait of Morals had the simplicity of an instinct, it 
would be regard to Truth. The difference between tmth and 
falsehood might almost he regarded as a primitive snscepti- 
- . bility, like the difference between light and dark, between resist- 
ance and non-resistance. That each person should say what is, 
instead of what is not, may well seem a primitive and natural 
impulse. lu circumstances of perfect indifference, this would 
be the obvious and usual course of conduct ; being, like the 
straight line, the shortest distance between two points. Let 
a motive arise, however, in favour of the lie, and there is 
nothing to insure the truth. Reference mnst be made to 
other parts of the mind, from which counter-motives may 
be famished ; and the intuition in favour of Truth, not being 
able to support itself has to repose on the general foundation 
of all virtue, the instituted recognition of the claims of others. 

8. Eouxth lv, intuition is incapable of settling the de- 
bated questions of Practical Moi-ality. 

If we recall some of the great questions of practical life 
that have divided the opinions of mankind, we shall find that 
mere Intuition is helpless to decide them. 

The toleration of heretical opinions has been a greatly con- 
tested point. Our feelings are arrayed on both sides ; and 
there is no prompting of nature to arbitrate between the 
opposing impulses. If the advance of chdlization has tended 
to liberty, it has been owing partly to greater enlightenment, 
and partly to the snccessfol struggles of dissent in the ■war 
with established opinion. 
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Tile questions relating to marriage aroiTholiyandecIdeabld 
by intuition. The natural impulses are for unlimited co-babil 
tation. The degree of restraint to be put upon this tendency 
is not indicated by any Ecntiment that, can be di.‘;corercd in 
the mind. The case is very peculiar. In theft and uinrder. 
the immediate consequences arc injury to some one ; in sexual 
indulgence, the immedLato result is agreeable to all conceriKHl. 
The evils are traceable only in remote consequences, wliich in- 
tuition can know nothing of. It is not to bo -wondered, tbero- 
fore, that nations, even liighly civilized, have eWG’ered widely 
in their marriage institutions ; agreeing only in the proprietj' 
of adopting and enforcing some regnlation.s. So cssoutially 
has this matter been bound up with the moral code of every 
society, that a proposed criterion of moralitj' unable to grapple 
uith it, would be discarded as xvorlWess. Yet there is no in- 
tuitive sentiment that can bo of any avail in the question of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

9. Fi fthly . It is practicable to analj’ze or re.solve the 
Moral Faculty ; and, in so doing, to explain, botli its pccu- 
Jiar jiropertyq^ancl tiie similarity of moral judgments so faLi'A 
as e.\'isting among men. '/ 

We begin by estimating tlie operation of (1) Prudence, y 
(2) Sj’jnpathj', and (3) the Emotions generally. 

The inducements to perform a moral act, n.'^, for oinmpic, 
the fulfilling of a bargain, — are plainly seen to bo of various 
kinds. 

(1) Prudence, or Self-interest, has obviously much to do .y 
■with the moral conduct. Postponing for the present the con- 
sideration of Punishment, which is one mode of appe.al to tho 
pradcntial regards, we can trace the workings of He!f'intf>re.st 
on many occasions wherein men act right. To fulfil a hargjiin 
is, in tho great majority of casc.s, for the advant-nge of the 
agent; if ho fails to perform his part, otliors may do the 
same to him. 

Our self-interest may look still farther. We may readily ^ 
discover that if we set an example of inju.<:tico, it juny Ixi " 
taken .np and repeated to such a degree th.it we can count 
upon nothing; .social security comc.s to an cud, and individual 
e.xistcncc, even if po.'J.'ibie, wonid cease to be de.^ii-able. 

A yet higher view of solf-interc^t informs n.s, that by per- y 
forming all our obligaiious to oar fellow.®, wc not only nit.'iin 
reciprocal pcrformauoe, but generate mutual .afii'clions and 
sympathies, which greatly augment tho hajipincis of life. 
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.J (2) Sympatliy, or Eellovr-fcelitig, tlie source of our dis- 
interested actions, must next be taken into the account. It 
is a consequence of our gunpathetic endowment that we revolt 
from inflicting pain on another, and even forego a certain 
satisfaction to self rather than be the occasion of sufiering to 
a fellow creature. Moved thus, we perform many obligations 
on the ground of the miseiy (not our own) accruing from 
their neglect. 

j, i^.considerahle-portion...of_buman virtue spr ings .directly ■ 
jfrom this source. If purely disinterested tendencies were 
Iwithdfawn from the breast, the whole existence of humanity 
'would be changed. Society might not be impossible; there 
are races whore mutual sympathy barely exists : -but the fnl- . 
filment of obligations, if always dependent on a sense of 
self-interest, would fail where that was not apparent. On the 
other hand, if wo were on all occasions touched with the un- 
happiness to others immediately and remotely springing from 
onr conduct — if sympathy were perfect and unfailing — we 
could hardly ever omit doing what was right. 
ii (d) Onr several Emotions or Passions may co-operate 
J j with Prudence and with Sympathy in a way to make both 
I the one and the other more efficacious, 
f Prudence, in the shape of aversion to pain, is rendered 
>j’more acute when the pain is accompanied with Fear. The 
perturbation of fear rises up as a deterring motive when 
dangers loom in the distance. One powerful check to the 
commission of injury is the retaliation of the sufiTerer, which 
is a danger of the vague and illimitahle kind, calculated to 
create alarm. 

Anger, or Eesentraent, also enters, in various ways, into 
-onr moral impulses. In one shape it has just been noticed. 
In concurrence with Self-interest and Sympathy, it heightens 
the feeling of reprobation against wi’ong-doers. 

The Tender Emotion, and the Aflections, uphold us in the 
performance of our duties to others, being an additional safe- 
guard against injury to the objects of the feelings. It has 
' already been shown how these emotions, while tending to 
coalesce with Sympathy proper, are. yet distinguished from it. 

The Esthetic Emotions have important hearings upon 
Ethical Sentiment. As a whole, they are favourable to 
human virtue, being non-exclusive pleasures. They, how- 
.ever, give a bias to the formation of moral niles, and pervert 
■the proper test of right and wrong, in a manner to be after- 
wards explained. 
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10. Although Prudence and Sympathy, and the various v 
Emotions named, are powerful inducements to wliat is 
right in action, and allhoughj without tliese, right would 
not prevail among mankind, yet they do not .stamp the 
pemliaiL^atlrih itc of Hightness. For this, wc inust.refer^'" 
tp_the.institHtion-xiiL£fover nmcnt, or Au tliori tyT.^^- 

Altliongh the force of these various mofireq on the sitlo of 
right is all-powerful and essential, so inuelT so, that without 
them morality would be impo-i.sible, they do not, of tlicm- 
selves, impart the character of a moral act AVo do not 
always feel that, because we have neglected our interest or 
violated our sympathies, wc have on that account done wrong. 
The criterion ot rightness in particular cases is something 
ditferent. 

The reason.s arc app.arcnt. For al (hough prudence, ns 
regards self, and syrapatliy or fellow-feeling, as regards 
othons, would comprehend all the interests of mankind — 
everything that morality' can desire to nccornpli'-li — neverfho- 
less, the acting out of these impulses by each individual at 
random would not suffice for the c.vigoncic.s of humnn life. 
They must ho regulated, directed, reconciled by society at' 
large; each person must ho m.ade to work upon the same 
plan as every other person. This leads to the institution of 
Government and Authority, with the correlative.s of Law, 
Obligation, and Punfshment. Our natural impulses for 
good are now directed into an artificial channel, and it is no 
longer optional whether they shall fall into tliat channel. 

The nature of the case requires all to conform alike to the 
general arrangements, and whocr'cr is not .sufficiently urged 
by the natural motives, is brought under the .sjjur of n new 
kind of prndential motive — Pnni.shmpnt. 

Government, Authority, Law, Obligation, Punishment, arc 
all implicated in the same great Institution of Sneit ty. ;o which 
Jlorality owes its chief fonnd.ation, and the rilora! Sentimont. 
it.s special attribute. Morality is not Prudence, nor Pcucr-o- 
lence, in their primitive or spontaneous manifo-i.atioiis; it is j, 
iJie systematic codification of pradcntwl and Iruifrolcnt ; ^ 
actions, rendered obligatory by wlmt is termed pcnnliios or 
Punishment; an entircly distinct motive, rrtifici.dly fnims-d 
by human society, Imtnindo so fiinilhir to overr mend-er of 
society as to bo a second nature. Kone arc allov.cd to he pru- 
dential or .sympathizing in tlieir own way. I’.inu.ts aw cftm- 
pelled to nourish their own children; strvauto to oK-y tiuir 
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OTTn masters, to tlie neglect of other regards ; all citizens Lave 
to ahide bj the awards of authority ; bargains are to be ful- 
filled according to a prescribed form and letter ; trath is to be 
spoken on certain definite occasions, and not on others. In a 
formed society, the very best impulses of nature fail to guide 
the citizen’s actions, -po doubt there ought tp be a general 
coincidence ,-bstvireen what Prudence and Sympathy •vronld 
dictate, and'^vrhat Law dictates ; but the precise adjustment is 
a matter of {wUiutim. A moral act is not merely an act tend- 
ing to reconcile the good of the agent witb the good of the 
whole society ; it is an act, prescri&d b^* the social authority, 
and rendered obligatory upon eveiy citizen. Its morality is 
constituted by its antboritative prescription, and not by its 
fulfilling the primary ends of the social institution. A bad 
law is still a law ; an ill-judged moral precept is still a moral 
precept, felt as snch by every loyal citizen. 

f 11. It may be proved, by sucb evidence as tbe case 
. I admits of, that the peculiarity of the|viIoral Sentiment; or 
f Conscience, is identified with our education under govem- 
i ment, or Authority. 

( Conscience is described by such terms as moral approba- 
! lion and disapprobation ; and involves, when highly developed, 
"peculiar and nnmistakeable revulsion of mind at what 
wrong, and a strong resentment towards the wrong-doer, 
which become Remorse, in the case of self. 

•f It is capable of being proved, that there is nothing natural 
/ or primitive in these feelings, except in so far as the case hap- 
pens to concnr vrith the dictates of Self-interest, or Sympathy, 
aided by the Emotions formerly specified. Any action that is 
hostile to our interest, excites a form of disapprobation, such 
as belongs to wounded self-interest; and any action that puts 
another to pain may so affect our natural sympathy as to be 
disapproved, and reseated on that ground. These natural or 
inborn feelings are always liable to coincide with moral right 
and wron<?, although they are not its criterion or measure in the 
mind of each individoaL Bat in those cases where an minsnally 
strong feeling of moral disapprobation is awakened, there is 
apt to be a eoncnrrence of the primitive motives of self, and of 
fello w-feeling ; and it- is the ideal of good law, and good morality, 
to coincide with a certain well-proportioned adjustment of the 
Prudential and the Sympathetic regards of the indiyidnal 
f The requisite allowance being made for the natural im- 
pulses, we must now adduce the facts, showing that the cha- 
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raoteristic of the AloEgl- Sonpc is an edncation nnder Law, or 
Authority, through the instrumentality of Paiiishrncra. 

(1) It is a fact that human beings living in society arc 
placed under discipline, accompanied by punishment. Cer- ‘ ‘ 
tain actions ai’e forbidden, and the doers of them are sub- 
jected to some painful infliction; which is increased in severity 
if they are persisted in. Now, what would be the nalura'l 
consequence of such a system, under the known Laws of 
feeling, nil!, and intellect? "Would not an action that alw.'us 
brings down punishment bo associated with the pain and the 
dread of punishment? Snch an association is inevitnbly 
formed, and becomes at least a p:wt, and a very imj)ortant 
part, of the sen.^^c of duty; nay, it would of itself, after a 
certain amount of j-epetition, be adequate to rcstniin for 
ever the performance of the action, thus attaining the end of 
mor.'ility. 

There may be various ways of evoking and forming tlio 
moral seutiment, but the one way most commonl}*tnistcd to, and 
never altogether dispensed with, is the n.‘.socialing of pain, that 
is, punishment, with the actions that arc disallowed. Punish-' 
inent is held out as the consequence of performing certain 
actions ; eveiy individual is made to taste of it ; its infliction 
is one of the most familiar occurrences of every-day life. 
Consequently, whatever else may he present in the mom! 
sentiment, this fact of the connexion of pain with forbidden 
actions must enter into it with an overpowering prominence. 
Any natural or primitive impulse in the direction of duty 
must be very marked and apjiarcnt, in order to divide witii 
this communicated bias the direction of onr conduct. It i-. 
for the supporters of innate distinctions to point out aiiy 
concuriing impetus (apart Iron) the Prudential and Sympa- 
thetic regards) sufficiently important to cast thc'-o poi^erful 
associations into a secondary or subordinate po.<.ition. 

Hy a familiar cflcct of Contiguous A-sociation, the dmad 
of punishment clothes the forbidden act with a feeling of 
aversion, which iu the end persi.=ts of its own accord, and 
without reference to the puni.shment. Actions that have long 
been connected in the mind with pains and penalties. c"ino to 
t)e contomjilated with a distntcn.'Ud repugnance; thty seem to 
give pain on their own account. Tin's is a panailcl. from the 
side of p.ain, of the acquired attachment to innney. Now, 
when, by snch transference, a seif-.subsisting stiuiinent of 
aversion has been created, the conscience serms' to b-e dctachc-i 
trom all external sanctions, and te possess an isolated tooting 
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in fhe mind. It lias passed tferongh the stage of reference to 
authority, and has become a law to itself. But no conscience 
ever arrives at the independent standing, withonfc first existing 
in the refiected and dependent stage. 

/ We most never omit from the composition of the Con- 
■'/science the primary impulses of Self-Interest and Sympathy, 
vrhich in minds strongly alive to one or other, always count 
for a powerful element in human conduct, although for reasons 
already stated, • not the strictly moral element, so far as the 
individual is concerned. They are adopted, more or less, by 
the authority imposing the moral .code ; and when the two 
sources coincide, the stream is all the stronger. 

/ (2) lYhere moral training is omitted or greatly neglected, 
there is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 

In no civilized community is moral discipline entirely 
wanting. Although children may be neglected by their 
parents, they come at last under the. discipline of the law and 
the pnblic. They cannot be e.vempted from the associations 
of pnnishment with wrong. But when these associations Lave 
not been early and sedulously formed, in the firmily, in 'the 
school, and in the workshop, tbe moral sentiment is lefi> in a ' 
feeble condition. There still remain the force of the law and 
of pnblic opinion, tbe examples of public pnnisbmont, and the 
reprobation of guilt. Every member of the community must '' 
witness daily the degraded condition of the viciously disposed, 
and the prosperity following on respect for the law. Iso 
human being escapes from .thus contacting moral impressions 
to a very large amount. 

j (3) Whenever an action is associated with Disapprobation 
iy and Punishment, there grows npj in reference to it, .a state of 
mind nndistinguishabie from Moral Sentiment. 

I There are many instances .where individuals are -enjoined 
/to a coarse of conduct wholly indifierent ^svith regard to 
I universal morality, as in the regulations of societies formed for 
‘ .special purposes. Each member of the society has to .conform 
to these ref^ulations, under .pain of forfeiting all the benefits of 
the society” and of perhaps incurring positive evils. The code 
of honour among gentlemen is an example of these artificial 
impositions. It is not to be supposed that there should he an 
innate sentiment to perform actions having nothing to do with 
moral ri o-ht and wron s; yet the disapprobation and tbe remorse 
following on a breach of the code of honour, will often be 
greater than wbat follows a breach of the moral law. The 
constant habit of regarding with dread the consequences of 
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violating any of the rules, simulates a moral sentiment, on a 
subject unconnected -with morality properly so ealled. 

The arbitraty ceremonial customs of nations, with refer- 
ence to such points as ablutions, clothing, eating and abstin. 
ence from meats,— when rendered obligatory by the force of 
penalties,-^ — ocenpj* exactly the .came place in the mind as the 
principles of moral right and wrong. Tiie same fom of dread 
attaches to the consequences of neglect^ the same remorse is 
felt by the individual offender. The exposm’o of the nakeni 
person is' as much abhorred as telling a lie. Tlic Tnrl.dsh 
woman exposing her face, is no less conscience-smitten tluui 
if she murdered her child. There is no act, however trivial, 
that cannot be raised to the position of a moral act, by tho 
imperative of society. 

Still more sinking is tho growth of a moral sentiment in 
connexion with such usages tts the Hindoo snttcc. It is known 
that tho Hindoo widow, if prevented from burning hcri-clf with 
her husband’s. corpse, often feels all the pangs of remos-so, arid 
leads a life of jnisery and self-bnmiliation. Tho habit nnl in- 
culcation of this duty by society, tho penalty of disgrace 
attached to its omission, operate to implant, a sentiment in 
every respect analogous to the strongest moral bcntimeut. 



PART 11. 

THE ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 


The first important name in Ancient Etbical Philosophy is 
SOIOtATES. [469-399 b.c.] 

For the vio'srs of Sokrates, as well as bis method^* we have 
first the Memorabilia of Xexopbox, and next such of the 
Platonic Compositions, as are judged, by comparison with the 
Memorabilia, to keep closest to the real Sokrates. Of these, 
the chief are the -Apologt or Sokrates, the Keitox and the 
PasDOS. 

The ‘ Memorabilia ’ was composed by Xenophon, expressly 
to vindicate Sokrates against the accusations and unfavonrabie 
opinions tliat led to his execution. The ‘Apology’ is Plato's^ 
account of his method, and also sets forth his moral attitude .'fef] 
The ‘ Kriton ’ describes a conversation between him and his 
fiiend Kriton, in prison, tn'o days before his death, wherein, 
in reply to the entreaties of his friends generally that he 
should make his escape from prison, he declares his determi- 
nation to abide by the laws of the Athenian State. Inasmuch 
as, in the Apology, he had seemed to set his private convictions 
above the public authority, he here presents another side of 
his character. The ‘Phredon’ contains the conversation on 
[ ‘ the Immortality of the Soul ' just before bis execution. ^ 

I A’ Ethical Ijgarings off the Philosophical method, ‘^ibe 
^ 'doctrines, and\he Life of Sokrates, are these : — 

The direction he gave to philosophical enquiiy, was ex- 
pressed in the saying that be brought ‘Philosophy down from 
Heaven to Earth.’ His ^s uhi eets were Man an d Sodetr. He 
entered a protest against the enquiries of the early philosophers 

• See,, on the method of Sokrates, Appendix A. 
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doctrino gre^v out of his favourite analogy between social 
duty and a profession or trade. When the artizan goes 
wrong, it is usually .from pure ignorance or incapacity ■ he is 
willing to do good work if he is able. 

Sokrates wa s Wc lLdoing. 
He had no ideal of pursuit for man apart from virtue, or what 
be esteemed virtue — the noble and the praiseworthy. Thi.s 
was the elevated point of view maintained alike by him and 
by Platopand common to them n-ith the ideal of modern ages. 

■ Well-doing consisted in doing well wha tever „a_ma n unde r- 
toQlL- * The best man/ he said, ‘ and the most beloved by 
the gods, is he that, as a husbandman,, performs well the duties 
of husbandry; as a surgeon, the duties of the medical art; in 
political life, his duty towards the commonwealth. The man 
that does nothing well is neither useful nor agreeable to the 
gods.’ And as knowledge is essential to all nndertaking.s, 
knowledge is the one thing needful.. This exclusive regard 
to knowledge was his one-sidedness as a moral theorist ; but 
he did not consistently exclude aU reference to the voluntary 
control of appetite and passion. 

IV. — He inculcated' Practical Precepts of a self-denying 
kind, intended to curb the excesses of human desire and am- 
bition. He urged the pleasures of self-improvement and of 
duty against indulgences, honours, and worldly advancement. 
In the Apology,’ he states it as the second aim of his life 
(after imparting the shock of conscious ignorance) to reproach 
men for pursuing wealth and glory more than wisdom and 
virtue. In ‘ Klriton,’ he lays it down that we are never to 
act wrongly or unjustly, although others are unjust to ns. 
And, in his own life, he furnished an illustrious example of his 
teaching. The same lofty strain was taken up by Plato, and 
repeated in most of the subsequent Ethical schools, 
i V, — His Ethical Theory extended itself to Government 
where he applied his analogy of the special arts. The legiti- 
mate King was he that knew how to govern well. 

VI. — The connexion in the mind of Sokrates between 
Ethics and Theology was xery slender. 

In the first place, his distinction of Divine and Human 
things, was an exclusion of the arbitrary will of the gods 
' from human affairs, or from those things that constituted the 
ethical end. 

But in the next place, he always preserved a pious and re- 
verential tone of mind; and considered that, after patient study , 
men should .still con^t the oracles, by which the gods, m 
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ascs of difficulty, graciously signified tljcir intentions, and 
heir beneficent caro of tlio race. Then, the practice of wcll- 
’ . loiug was .prompted by reference to the satisfaction of the 
;ods. In so far as the gods administered the world in n right ' 
.pirit, they would show favour to the virtuous.£,f/. iS- 

J PLATO. [I2r-3tr Ji.a] 

■ The Ethical Doctrines of Plato are scattered through his 
various -Dialogues ; and 

, |nethpd,K\’ith his theory 
juau and of society. 

Fi'om Sokratc.s, Plato derived Dialectics, or the method of 
Debate ; he embodied all his views in imaginary conversa- 
tions, or Dialogues, suggested by, and resembling the real 
conversations of Sokrates. And farther, in imitation of hi.s 
master, he carried on his search after truth under the guise of 
(ascertaining tlie e.xact meaning or definition of leading terms 5 
as Virtue, Courage, Holiness, Temperance, Justice, Law, 
Beauty, Knowledge, llhctoric, &c. 

IVe shall first pass in review the chief Dialogues contain- 
ing Etliiwil doctn'ncs. 

The Apology, Kritok, and EuTUYPiir.ox (we follow Jfr. 
Grote’s order) may ho passed by as belonging more to hi.s 
master than to him.sclf; moreover, everything contained in 
_them will be found recurring in other dialogues, 
j^.'p fhc Al juu iades I . is a good specimen of the Sokralic inan- 
^^el. It brings out the loo.se discordant notions of Mul .and 
‘ Unjust prevailing in the community; sets forth that the Just 
is also honourable, good, and c.xpedicnt — the can.se of Imppi- 
'■ ness to the just man ; urges the importance of Self-know- 
ledge ; and maintains that the conditions of happiness are not 
wealth and power, but Justice .and Temperance. 

ALKiitiADES II. brings out a Platonic nositio u as to thor/*-'' 
Good. There are a number of things that are good, a.s health, 
money, famil}-, but there is farther required the skill to apjily 
the.se in proper mca.snrc to the piiptx'mo end of life. All 

■ knowledge is not valuable ; there may he cases where ignor- 
ance is better. Wiiat we are principally infcresical in know- 
ing is the Good, the Best, the Profit.able. The man of much 
learning, without this, is like a vessel tossed on the sea wth- 

, out a pilot.* 


incorporated witW his philosophical 
of Ideas, ^ and* with his tlieorie.sjpf 


• ' VN'hat Plato hero c.ill.s (he Knowlcdcc of Grot, or I’.i'a'.'n, — the jiirt 
diforimination and comparative appreciation, of Ladj! and dhan* — ap- 
pears in tho Politikus and iho Eathydemua, andtr the title of tl;e lit c.d or 
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In.HippiAS Minor, appears an extreme statement of tlie 
doctrine, common to Solutes and Plato, identifying virtae 
ivitli }cp,o j£ledge , or giving exclusive attention to tbe intel- 
lectual jilement of conduct. It is urged that a jaendacions 
person, dble to tell the truth if he chooses, is hotter than one 
nnahle to tell it, although Tvishing to do so ; the knou'ledge is 
of greater worth than the good disposition. 

, In Minos (or the Definition of Law) he refuses to accept 
the decree of the state as a law, but postulates the decision of 
some Ideal wise man. This is a following out of tho Sokratic 
analogy of the professions, to a purelj' ideal demand; the wise 
man’ is never producible. In many dialogues (Kriton, Laches, 
&c.) the decision of some Expert is sought, as a physician is 
consulted in disease ; but the Moral expert is unknown to any 
actual communitry. 

: ' In Laches, the question ‘what is Virtue?' is put; it is 
-argued under the special virtue of Courage. In a truly 
Sokratic dialogue, Sokrates is in search of a definition of 
• Courage; as happens in the search dialogues, there is no 
definite result, but the drift of the discussion is to make 
courage a mode of intelligence, and to resolve it into the 
grand desideratum of the knowledge of good and evil — 
belonging to the One Wise Man. 

QharmTdes discusses Temperance. As usual with Plato in 
discussing the virtues, with a view to their Logical definition, 
he presupposes that this is something beneficial and good. 
Various definitions are given of Temperance; and all are re- 
jected; but the dialogue falls into the same track as the 
Laches, in putting forward the supreme science of good and 
evil. It is a happy example of the Sokratic manner and pnr- 

Political Art, as employing or directing the results of all other arts, 
which are considered as subordinate : in the Protagoras, under the title 
of art of calculation or mensuration : in the Philehns, as measure and. 
proportion ; in the Phaeirus (in regard to rhetoiic) as the art of turning 
to account, for the main purpose of persuasion, all the special processes, 
stratagems, decorations, &o., imparted by professional masters. In the 
Eepuhlic, it is personified in the few venerable Elders who constitute tho 
Reason of the society, and whose directions all the rest {Guardians and 
Producers) are hound implicitly to follow : the virtue of the subordinates 
consisting in this implicit obedience.- In the Leges, it is defined as the 
complete subjection .in the mind, of pleasures and pains to right Reason, 
■^thout which, no special aptitudes are worth having. In the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, it stands as a Sokratic authority under the title of 
Sophrosyn^ or Temperances and the Profitable is declared identical with 
the Good, as the directing and limiting principle for aE human pursuits 
. and proceedings.’ (Grote’s Plato, L, 362.) 
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po?e, of exposing the conceit of knowledge, the fanc^- that 
i-eople understand the meaning j6f the general terms liahitually 
employed. 

Ly.sis on PrienrJsMp, or Love, might b6 expected 'to 'fur- 
nish .some etliical openings, but it is ratiier ,a piece of dialectic, 
•»\itbout result, farther than to impart the consciousness of 
ignorance. If it suggests anj-thing positive, it is the Idea of 
Good, as the ultimate end of affection. The subject pos-;c.‘"CS. 
n special interest in ancient Ethics as being one of the aspefets 
of JBenevolcnt sentiment in the Pagan world. In Aristotle 
we first find a definite handling of it. 

Mexon ma}' be considered ,'is pre-eminently ethical in its 
^le^'‘gn. It is expressly devoted to the question — Is Virfiio 
Uachujlc ? Sokrates as usual confes'-cs that be docs not 
know avlnat virtue is. He will not accept a catalogue of the 
admitted virtues as a definition of virtue, and presses for some 
common or defining attribute. lie advances on bis own sido 
his u.snal doctrine that virtue is Knowledge, or a mode of 
Knowledge, and that it is good and profitable ; which i.s merely 
an iteration of the Science of good and evil. Ho distingtuslies 
virtue from Right Opinion, a sort of quasi-knowledge, flio 
knowledge of esteemed and useful citizens, which cannot he 
the highest knowledge, since these citizens fail to impart it 
even to their own sons. 

In thi.s dialogue, wo have Plato’s dew of Immortality, 
■which comprises both prc-exisfciicc and post-c.xisteiice. Tlic 
prc-oxislenco is used to explain the derivation of general 
notions, or Idea.s, which arc antecedent to the perceptions of 
sense. 

Li PitOTAGon.Ys, wc find one of the most important of fhe 
efhic.al discussions of Plato. It proceeds from the same quc.y 
tion — ^Is rirlne leachahlo ? — Sokrates as usual expressing his 
doubts on the point. Prot.agoras then delivers .a splendid 
harangue, showing )iow virtue is t.augbt — namely, by tho 
practice of society in approving, condemning, rewarding, 
punishing the aclions of individuals. From chiltiiiood upward, 
every hiim.au being in society is a witness to the mnnil pro- 
cedure of society, and by degrees botli know.s, and conforms to, 
tho insixims of virtue of the society’. Protagoras himself .as a 
professed teacher, or sophist. c.an improve but liftlc upon this 
liabitual inculcation. Sokrates, at tho end of the harangue, 
j)uts in liis usual question.s tciuling to brine out the essence or 
definition of virtue, and .=0011 drives Pro'.agoras into .a cotaier, 
hrineing him to admit a view nowhere chso developed ia PLaho. 

GO 
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^^thafc Pleasure is the only good, Pain the only evil, and .that 
, the science of Good and Evil consists in Pleasuring, and in 
choosing between conflicting pleasures and pains — preferring 
the greater pleasure to the- less, the less pain to the greater. 
Por example, courage is a wise estimate of things terrible and 
things not terrible. In consistency with the doctrine that 
Knowledge is'Tirtne,> it is maintained here as elsewhere, that 
a man knowing good and evil must act upon that knowledge. 
Plato often repeats his theory of Measurement, but never 
again specifically intimates that the things to be measured are 
pleasures and pains. And neither here nor elsewhere, does he 
suppose the virtuous man taking directly into his calculation 
the pleasures and pains of other persons. 

^ Gougias, one of the most renowned of the dialogues in 
point of composition, is also ethical, but at-va«axice-vdth the 
Protagoras, and more in accordance with Plate’s predominating 
views. The professed subject is Rhetoric, which, as an art, 
Sokrates professes to bold in contempt. The dialogue begins 
with the position that men are prompted by the desire of good, 
but proceeds to the great Platonic paradox, that it is a greater 
evil to do wrong than to suffer wrong. The ciiminal labours 
under a mental distemper, and the best thing that can happen 
• to him, is to be pani.shed that so be may be cared The 
unpunished wrong-doer is more miserable than if he were 
punished. Sokrates in this dialogue maintains, in opposition 
to the thesis of- Protagoras, that pleasure is not the same as 
good, that there are bad pleasures and good pains; and a 
skilful adviser, one versed in the science of good and evil, 
must discriminate between them. He does not mean that 
those pleasures only are bad that bring an ovei-plns of future 
pains, which would be in accordance with the previous 
dialogue. The sentiment oT the dialogue is ascetic and self- 
denying.* Order or Discipline is incnlcated, not as a means 
to an end, but as an end in itself. 

* ‘ Indeed there ie nothing more remarkable in the Gorgias, than the 
manner in which Sokrates not only condemns the unmeasured, exorbitant, 
maleficent desires, bnt also depreciates and degrades all the actualities of 
life — all the recreative and elegant ar^ including music and poetry,. 
tragic as well as dithj-ram'bic— nil provision for the most essential wants, 
all protection against particular EufTtrings and dangers, even aU service 
rendered to another person in the way of relief or of rescue — all the efieo- 
tive maintenance of public organized force, such as ships, docks, walls, 
arms, Ac. Immediate s-atisfaction or relief, and those who confer it, are 
treated with contempt, and presented as in hostility to the, perfection of 
the mental structure. And it is in this point of view, that varions Platonic 
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POLiTiinjs is on tlie Art of Government, and gives the 
Piatonic hcuu, id6a] of the One competent person, governing' 
I'ahsolutelyTbyvIrfne of liis scientific knowledge, and aiming at 
the good and improvement of the governed. This js racrelj 
another illustration of the Sokratic ideal — a despotism,.nnointod 
supreme good intentions, and by an ideal skill. The Re- 
public is an enlargement of the lessons of the PoHtikus with- 
out the dialectic discu.ssion. 


The postulate of the One Wise man is repeated in 
Kkatvlos, on the unpromising subject. of Languago or the 
invention of Names. 


The PuiiiCnus has a decidedly ethical character. It pro- , 
pounds for enquiry the Good, the gijnvmum Bopum. Thi.s isC^^^, 
denied to be mere pleasure, and* the denial is enforced by, 
Sokiutos challenging his opponent to choose the lot of an 
ecstatic oyster. As usual, good must be related to JniclHgenre,^'/i ^ 
and the Dialogue gives a long disquisition npon the One and'"'/'^ 
the ilany, the Theory of Ideas, the Determinate and the ludc- 
tcrminatc. Good is a compound of Pleasure and Intelligence, 
the last predominating. Pleasure is the indotenuinato, requir- 
ing the Dotorraiuuto (Knowledge) to regnliitc it. Tl^t^ is 
merely another expression for the doctrine of .Measure, and 
for iho common saying, that the Passions must he controUod 
by Reason. There is, also, in the dialogue, a good deal on 
the Psychology of Pleasure and P.iin. Ploiisuro is the funda- 
mental harmony of the system; P.iin its disinrbanco. Rodilv 
Pleasure pre-supposos pain [true only of some plca'-urcsj. 
Alent.ul pleasures may bo without previous pain, and aiv there- 
fore pure pleasures. A life of Intelligenco Ls conceivablo 
without either pain or pleasure ; this is the choice of the Wi-o 
man, and is the nature of the gods. Desire is a maxed slate, 
and comprehends body and mind. ^luch stress i*. laid on ihu 
moderate and tranquil pleasures; tIieiutcii=o ple;i‘'Uro=, coveted 
by innnkiiid, belong to a distempered rather than .a healthy 
state; they are false aud dclusivo. Pleasure i", bj* its natiite, 
a change or transition, aud cannot he a supremo end. Tiio 
mixture of Pleasure and Intelligence is to be adjusted ira the 
all-important jirir.ciple of Measure or Proportion, aviiich eon- 
nccts the Good with the Beautiful. 


commentators cttolm nn cspeciil manner Uin OorirH'i; r._« rfco.-nirinq 
.ail lil( a of Good Slip' rhumaii and siipTUatuMl, ndiciliv frits 
pha'urts and p lins of any human t'oiiic. and inomim :i-ari!)Ie y.-ih th' ir , 
an Ouhxr^d Idoi, tviiich. fhonch it is firjx)*'!! to tr.t; a ili'J.a'it hchs 
upon it* pirticular*, is scpirileil irnm tiuri by an ircah'atahlefp.‘'.c<%und 
b discorniblu only by tho PUxunic Vcluscoj’c.’ (Grote, 
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A decided asceticism is the ethical tendency of this dialogne. 
p-r" It is markedly opposed to the vie'sr of the Protagoras. Still 
(' greater is the opposition between it and the two Erotic 
’{.dialogues, Phaed^ and Symposium, where 

Hul^irum are attained in the pursuit of an ecstatic and 
' , j-\whelming personal affection. 

t r^wQTheiBEPUBMC starts with the question — what is Justice ? 
, ' and, in answeringit, provides the scheme of a model Ecpnhlic. 
' Booki is a Sokratic colloquy, where one speaker, on being 
interrogated, defines Justice as ‘rendering to every man his 
due,’ and afterwards amends it to ‘ doing good to friends, evil 
to enemies.’ Another gives ‘ the right of the strongest.’ A 
third maintains that Injnstice by itself is profitable to the 
doer; bnt, as it is an evil to’society in general, men make laws 
against it and punish it; in consequence of which, Jnstice is 
• the more profitable. Sokrates, in opposition, undertakes to 
prove that Justice is good in itself, ensuring the happiness of 
the doer by its intrinsic effect on his mind ; and irrespective 
of exemption from the penalties of injustice. He reaches 
this result by assimilating an individual to a state. Justice is 
shown to be good in the entire city, and by analogy it is also 
good in tbe individual. He accordingly proceeds to construct 
bis ideal commonwealth. In the course of this construction 
many ethical views crop out. 

The state must prescribe the religions belief, and allow no 
compositions at variance with it. The gods must always be 
set forth as the causes of good; they must never be repre- 
sented as the authors of evil, nor as practising deceit. Neither 
is it to be allowed to represent men as unjust, yet happy ; or 
just, and yet miserable. The poetic representation of bad cha- 
racters is also forbidden. The musical training is to be adapted 
. for disposi ng the mind to the perception of Beauty, whence it 
becomes qualified to recognize the other virtues. Usefnlfictions 
are to be diffused, without regard to truth. This pious fraud 
is openly recommended by Plato. 

The division of the human mind into (1) Beasox or 
■ Intelbgence ; (2) Exebgt, Courage, Spirit, or the Military 
Yirtue; and (3) Many-headed Appetite, all in mutual counter- 
play — is transferred to the State, each of the three parts being 
represented by one of the political orders or divisions of the 
community. The happiness of the man and the happiness of the 
commonwealth are attained in the same way, namely, by rea- 
lizing the four virtues — Wisdom. Courage, Temperance, Jus- 
tice ; with this condition, that Wisdom, or Eeason, is sought 
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only in the Ruling caste, the Elders; Courage, or Energy, 
only in the second caste, the Soldiers or Guardians ; ivhilc 
Temperance and Justice (meaning almost the same thing) must 
inhere alilce in all the three classes, and he the only thing cx- 
pected'in the third, the IVorking Jlnltitnde. 

If it be now asked, what and where is Justice ? the answer, 
is — ‘every man to attend to his own .busine.ss.’ ■■InjustTco 
occni'S when any one abandons hLs post, or meddles with what 
does not belong to him ; and more especially when any.one of 
a lower division aspires to the fanction of a higher. Such is 
Justice for the city, and such is it in the individual ; the higher 
faculty — Reason, must control the two lower — Courage and 
Appetite. Justice is thus a sort of harmony or bal-mco of the 
mental powers ; it is to the mind what health is to the body. 
Health is the greatest good, sickness the greatest evil, of the 
body; so is Justice of the mind. 

It is an essential of the Platonic Republic that, among the 
guardians at least, the sexual arrangements should be nndcr 
public regulation, and the monopoly of one woman by one man 
forbidden : a regard to the breed of the higher cn'de of citizens 
roguiros the magistrate to sec that the best coniJcs arc brought 
together, and to refnsd to rear the inferior oinspring of ill- 
assorted connexions. The number of births is also to bo 


regulated. 

In carrying on war, special maxims of ^icmcncy are tc 
observed towards Hcllonic enemies, cl// -,/•/ /'x . 


The education of the Guardians must bo philosophical ; it 


is for them to rise to tlie Idea of the good, to master the 
science of Good and Evil ; they must be emancipated from the 
notion that Pleasure is tlio good. To indicate the route to this 
attaiument Plato gives his theory of cognition generally — the 
theory of Ideas ; — and indicates (darkly) how these sublime 


generalities are to bo reached. 

The Ideal Commouwcaltb supposed established, is doomed 
to degradation and decay ; pa.-'siiig through Timocracy, 
Oligarcliy, Democracy, to Despotism, with a corresponding 
declension of happiness. The same varieties may be tmco'l 
in the Indimdual ; the ‘dc.spotizcd ’ mind i-S the acme of lnju.“- 
ticc and consequent misery. 

The comparative v.alue of Pleasures is discu^'^ad. The 
pleasures of phito.sophy, or wisdom (tho:-e of Reason), arc 
alone true and pure; the ple.asnrcs corresjionilintr to the two 
Other parts of the mind are inferior ; Hu-e of Honour (fnm 
Courage or Energy), and Dove of Honey (Appetite). T!;o 
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■vrell-ordered mind — Jnsiics — is above all things the sonrce of 
happiness. Apart from all consegnences of JnsticS; this is 
troe; the addition of the natural results only enhances the 
strength of the position. 

In Tdi^cs, Plato repeats the doctrine that ■wickedness is to 
the mind what disease is to the body. The soul sufrers from 
two distempers, madness and ignorance: the man nnder pas- 
sionate heat is hot wicked volantarily. li’o 'man is had wil- 
lingly ; hnt only from, some evil habit of body, the enect of 
had bringing-np £veiy mnch the view of Robert Owenl. 

* . • The long treatise called the Lrws, being a modified scheme 

/ of a Republic, goes over the same ground with more detail. 
li e give the chief ethical points. It is the purpose of the law- 
giver to bring about happiness, and to provide all good things 
divine and human. The divine things are the cardinal -rirtnes 
— UTisdom, Jnstice. Temperance, Courage; the human are 
the leading personal advantages — Health^ Beauty. Strength. 
Activity. Wealth. He requires thh inculcation of self-com- 
mand, and a training in endurance. The moral and religious 
feelings are to be guided in early youth, by the iufiuence of 
PoetiT and the other Fine Arts, in which, as before, a strin- 
gent censorship is to be exercised ; the songs and dances are 
all to be publicly authorized. The ethical doctrine that the 
just man is happy and the tmjnst miserable, is to he preached ; 
and every one prohibited from contradicting it. Of all the 
titles to command in society. Wisdom is the highest, although 
policy may require it to be conjoined with some of the others 
(Birth, Age, Strength, Accident, &c.). It is to he a part of 
the constitution to provide public exhortations, or sermons, 
for inculcating virtue; Plato having now passed into an op- 
posite phase as to the value of Rhetoric, or continuous address. 
The family is to be allowed in its usual form, but with re- 
straints on the age of marriage, on the choice of the parties . 
and on ■the increase of the number of the population. Sexual 
interco'urse is to be as far as possible confined to persons 
legaUv married; those departing from this rule are, at all 
events, to observe secresy. The slaves are not to be of the 
same race as the masters. As regards punishment, there is a 
great complication, owing to the authoPs theory that ■wicked- 
ness is not properly voluntary. Much of the harm done by 
persons to others is 'unintenrional or involuntary, and is to he 
made good by reparation- Por the loss of balance or self- 
control, making the essence of injustice, there must be a pSial 
and educational discipline, snited to cure the moral distemper; 
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flot for the sake of the past, which cannot he rccallotl, but of 
the future. Under cover of this tbeorj, tiie pnnisl)inents are 
abundantly severe; and the crimes include Heresy, for which 
there is a gradation of penalties terminating in death. 

We may now summarize the Ethics of Plato, under the 
general scheme as follows : — ♦ 

I. — The Ethical Standard, or criterion of moral Right and 
Wrong. This we have seen is, ultimately, the Science of Good 
and Evil, as determined bj' a Scientific or Wise man ; tlio 
Idea of the Good, which only a philosopher c.an ascend to. 
Plato gave no credit to the maxims of the existing society ; 
these were wholly unscientific. 

It is obvious that this v.agnc and indeterminate stand.ard 
would settle nothing pr,actic.ally ; no one enn tell what it is. 
It is only of value ns belonging to a very ex.altcd and poetic 
conception of virtue, something that rai>-es the inngination 
ahovc common life into a sphere of transcendental e.xistenco. 

II. — The P.sychology of Ethics. 

1. As to the Faculty of discerning Right. This is im- 
plied in the foregoing statement of tbo criterion. It is the 
Cognitive or Intellectnal power. In the definit/' pneition 
taken up in Protagoras, it is the faculty of Jlcasntin" plea- 
sures against one another and against pnin.s. In other dia- 
logues, measure is still the important aspect of the process, 
although the things to bo measured arc not given. 

2. As regards the Will. The theory that vice, if no* the 
result of ignor.ancc, is a form of mndnes--, an uncentrollahle 
fury, a mental distemper, gives a peculiar rendering of the 
nature of man’s Will. It is a kind of Nccoss-tj-, not c'aetly 
coiTcsponding, however, with the modern doctrine of tlia! n stne. 

3. Disinterested Sentiment is not directly and pl'diily re- 
cognized by Plato. His highest virtue is hclf-rcg.itditig ; n 
Concern for the Health of tlio Soul. 

III. — On the Bonntn, or Summum Bonum. Plato is ascetic 
and. self-denying. 1. We have seen that in Philehns, Plt.'isura 
is not good, unless united with Knowledge or Inteni‘.ici!ec'; 
and the greater the Intelligence, (ho higher the pleasure. 
That the highest happiness ot man E the pursuit of truth or 
Philosophy, was common to Plato and to Aristotle. 

2. Happiness i« atfainahle only through Justice or ^ irtne. 
Justice is declared to ho happiness, first, in itself, asul secondte. 
in its consequences. Such is (he importance attacdu 1 to t’lis 
mlixim as a safeguard of Society, th.vt, whether true or not, it 
is to be maintained by state authority. 
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3. The Psychology of Pleasure and Pain is given at length 
in the Philehns. 

— With regard to the schema, of Dnfy. InjPl!rtoj<-vfe\ . 
find the first statement of the four CardinaLWirtne^."’ ^ - 

As to the Substance of the Moral Code, the references 
above made to the Republic and the Laws will show in what 
points his mews difiered from modem Ethics. 

Benevolence was not one of the Cardinal Yirtues. 

His notions even of Reciprocity were rendered haiqr and 
indistinct by his theory of Justice as an end in itself. 

The inducements, means, and stimulants to virtue, in 

^ ah), that ideal aspiration towards the Just, the Good, around 
which he gathered all that was fascinating in poetry, and aU 
the associations of religion and divinity. Plato employed his 
powerful genius in working up a lofly spiritual reward, an 
ideal intoxication, for inciting men to the self-denying virtues. 

.• He was the first and one of the gx-eatest of preachers. His 
theory of Justice is suited to preaching, and not to a scientific 
analysis of society. 

V. — The relation of Ethics to Politics is intimate, and 
:j£r even inseparable. The Civil Magistrate, as in Hobbes, supplies 
the Ethical sanction. All virtue is an affair of the state, a 
political institution. This, however, is qualified by the de- 
mand for an ideal state, and an ideal governor, by whom alone 
anything like perfect virtue can be ascertained. 

YI. — The relationship with Theology is also closoi That 
is to say, Plato was not satisfied to construct a science of good 
and evil, without conjoining the sentiments towards the Gods. * 
His Theology, however, was of his own invention, and adapted 
to his ethical theory. It was necessary to suppose that the ■ 
Gods were the authors of good, in order to give countenance 
to virtue. 

Plato was the ally of the Stoics, as against the Epicureans, 
and of such modern theorists as Butler, who make virtue, 
anjifnot happiness, the highest ' "end of man. With him, 
’ disciplin e was an end in itself, and not a means ; and he en- 
deavoured to soften its rigour by his poetical and elevated 
Idealism. 

Although he did not preach the good of mankind, or direct 
beneficence, he undoubtedly prepared the way for it, by 
urging self-denial, which has_ no, issue or relevance, except 
either by realizing ^eatef happiness to Self (mere exalted 
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Prndence, approved of bj all sects), or by promoting tbo 
welfare of others. 7 


THE OYKICS THE CYHEHAICS. 

These opposing sects sprang from Sokrates, and passed, 
with little modification, the one into the Stoics, the other into 
the Epicureans. Both Axtistiiesf.s, the founder of tho Cynic?, 
and AkiSTiPPUS, the founder of the C^Tcnaics, were di.seiples of 
Sokrates. 


Their doctrines chiefly referred to the Summum Bonum — 
the Art of Living, or of Happiness. 

Tho Cv.N'ic.s were most closely' allied to Sokrates ; they, in 
fact^ carried out to the full his chosen mode of life. Hin 
favom-ite ma.vim — that the gods had no wants, and that tho ^ 
most godlike man was he tljatappro.achcd to the same si.'ite — 
was the Cynic Ideal. To .cnbsi.st upon the nairoux'st means ; 
to acquire iudiflbrence to p.ain, by a. discipline of endurance ; to 
de.spise all the ordinary pursuits of wcaltb and pleasure, — were' / 
Sokratic peculiarities, and were the of C3'nicis'Tn.^-'’)‘/''^i 

The Cynic succession of pbilo.sophers were, (I) Aitns- * 
TIIENES, one of the most constant friends and companions of 
Sokrates; (2) Dioge.nes of Sinope, tho pupil of Antisthencs, 
and the best laiown type of the sect. (His di.scipio Krate.s, a 
Tbebaii, was tlio master of Zeno, the first Stoic.) (3) 
Stilpox of ilcgara, (4) Mesedemcs of Erctria, (5) JIoximus of 
Syracuse, (6) Keates. 

Tbo two fu-st heads of the Ethic.al scdioino, so meagrely 
filled uj) by the ancient systems gcuerjilly, are almost a total 
blank as regards both Cynics and Cyronaics. 

. I. — As regards a Slanilard of right and wrong, moral good 

• ^ or evil, they recognized nothing but obedience to tho l.aw.s and 
cn.sforas of .'•ocict^'. 

II. — They had no Psychology of a moral faculty, of tlse will, 
or oF benevolent .sentiment. The Cyrenaic Aristippus Iwd .a 
Psychology of Pleasure and Pain. 

The Cyai6s, instead of discus'^ing Will, e.vercbcd it, in one 
ofite mo.st prominent fomis,^rclf-controI and end a ranee. 

Disintere.sted conduct w.os no part of their Fchenu-. although 
tbo a.scctic discijiUno ncces.--arily promote? abstincnco from sins 
against piropcrty, and from ail 'the auccs of public ambit ion. 

III. — Tlic proper description of both sy-stcni? conics under 
tbo Sunnnntn Bonum, or tbo Art of Living. 

The Cynic Ideal was the jaiaipiSPt-QLKaid-S’ the babium- 
, lion to pain, logelbcr with iudiirercnce to tho common enjoy- 
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metiis. Tije compsnsatuig reward was eseiaptfoa from fear, 
ansietT, and disappointment: also, tte pride of snpsrioritr to 
feliow-beings and of approjdmation fo the gods. Looking at 
the great predominance of miser^* in human life, they believed ' 
the problem of living to consist in a mastery over all the forms 
of pain ; until this was first secnred, there was to ha a total 
sacrifice of pleasure. 

The Cynics. were mostly, like Sokrates, men of robast 
health, 11113 if they put their physical constitution to a severe 
.test by poor living and exposure to wind and we.atber, they 
also saved it from the wear and tear of steady industry and 
to3. Exercise of body and of mind, with a view to strength 
and endurance, was enjoined; but it was the drill of the 
soldier rather than the drudgery of the artisan. 

In the eyes of the public, the prominent feature of the 
Cynic was his coutemptnous jeering, and sarcastic abuse of 
everybody around- The name (Cynic, dog-like) denotes this 
pecuHariry. The anecdotes relating to Diogenes illustrate his 
coarse denunciation of men in general and their luxurious ways. 
He setat defiance all the conventions of conrte^and of decency; 
spoke his mind an eveiything without fear or remorse; and 
delighted in his antagonism to public opinion. He followed 
the public and obtrusive life of Sokrates, but instead of dia- 
lectic skill, his force lay in vituperatiorn sarcasm, and repartee. 

‘ To Sokrates,'' says Epiktetus, ‘ Zeus assigned the cross-exa-''^ 
mininor function : to Diogenes, the magisterial and cbastising 
function ; to Zeno (the Stoic), the didactic and dogmatical.’ 

The Cynics had thus in fall measure one of the rewards of’ 
asceticism, the pride of superiority and power. They did not 
profess an end apart from their own happiness; they believed 
and maintained that theirs was the only safe road to happiness. 
They £ 2 Teed with the Cyrenaics as to the end ; they difiered • 
as to the means. '’■'rii; 

The founders of the sect, being men of culture, set- great- 
store by education, from which, however, they excluded (as it - 
would app-ear) both the Artistic and the Intellectruil elements 
of the superior instraction of the time, namely, 3Insic, and 
the Sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, Ac. Plato's writings 
and teachings were held in Tow esteem. Physical training, 
self-denial and endurance, and literary or Rhetorical cultiva- 
tion- comprise the items taught W Diogenes when he became 
a slave, and was made tutor to the sons of his master. 

IV. — As to the IToral Code, the Cynics were dissenters 
from the received usages of society. They disapprove-i of 
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marrmge lavrs, and tnainfamed the liberty of individnal tastes 
in the intercourse of the sixes. Being freo-tIunkcr.s ia religion 
they had no respect for any of the cu,stoms founded on religion. •, ’ 

V. — The collateral relations of Cynical Ethics to Politics*^' *^., 
and to Theology afford no scope for additional observations. ' 
The Cynic and Cyrenaic both stood aloof from the affaii-s of 
the state, and were alike disbelievers in the gods. . 

The Cynics appear to have been inclined to cornm nnism 
among themselves, which was donbtless easy with their view’s^^^^ 
as to the wants of life. It is thought not unlikely that 
Sokrates himself held views of communism both as to pro- 
pertj' and to wives; being in this respect also the prompter 
of Plato (Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, Essa}' ii.). . 

The Cyhexaic system originated with Anisnrpcs of Cyretic/', 
another hearer and companion of Sokrates. The teniper.-i-'"*^ 
ment of Aristippus was naturally inactive, easy, and Inxiirions; 
nevertheless he set great value on mental cultivation and 
accomplishments. His conversations with Soknates form one 
of the most interesting chapters of Xenophon’s Memombilia, 
and are the key to the plan of life ultimately elaborated by 
him. Sokrates finding out his disposition, repeats all the 
arguments in favour of the severe and ascetic sjastem. Hu 
urges the nceos.sity of strength, courage, energy, self-denial, 

.ip order to attain the post of ruler over other.-; ; whieli, how- 
**^evcr, Aristippus fences hy saying that he has no ambition to 
rule ; bo prefers the middle course of a free man, neither ruling 
nor^rnled over. Next, Sokrates recalls the dangers and evil 
f^'Vjmlingcncies of subjection, of being oppressed, nnjnstly treated, 
sold into slavery, and the consequent wretchedness to one 
nnlmrdencd by an adequate discipline. It is in this argument 
that bo recites the well-known apaiogne called the clioice of gat 
Hcraklcs ; in which. Virtue on ti;c one Land, and Pleasaro 
with ■attendant vice on the other, with their re.spcctivo conse- 
quences, uro sot before a youth in bis oj)cning career. Tiio 
.f'<w^j)l?^^meiit with .ikrlstippus was purely prudential ; 'Imt 
Aristippus was not convinced uorbrongbt over to tlioSnkratie 
ideal. He nevertheless adopted a no les.s, prudential .and Si,.]''. 
denying plan of his own. 

Aristippus did not write an account of his sy.stcm; and the 
particnlar.s of hi.s life, which would show how Iio .acted it, arc 
but imperfectly preserved. Ho w.as the first theorist to ,avow 
and maintain that Pleasure, and the nhsence of Pam. are ihc 
proper, the direct, thc'immodiate, ihc solo end of living : not of 
course mere present pleasures and present relief from pain, bat 
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present and future taken in one great total. He would sur- 
‘'render present pleasure, and incur pnesentpain, with a view to 
greater future good ; but he did not believe in the necessity 
of that extreme Burrender and renunciation enjoined by the 
Cynics, He gratified all his annetites and cravin gR within 
-E^ ^e limits of sai'ety. He could sail close upon the island of 
f' ■ Calypso without surrendering himself to the sorceress. In- 
' stead of deadening the sexual appetite he gave it scope, and 
! yjof ^sisted the dangerous consequences of associating with 
In his enjoyments he wns free from jealousies; 
thinking it no derogation to his pleasure that others had the 
same pleasure. Having thus a fair share of natural indul- 
gences, he dispensed with the Cynic pride of superioriti’" and 
the luxury of contemning other men. Strength of will was 
required for this course no less than for the C3mic life. 

Aristippus put forward strongly the impossibility of rea- 
j lizing all the Happiness that might seem within one’s reach ; 
such were the, attendant and deterring evils,, tha'' many plea- 
sures had to be foregone by the wise man. Sometimes even 
the foolish person attained more pleasure than the wise ; such 
is the lottery of life ; but, as a general rule, the fact w'ould be 
otherwise. The wisest could not escape the natural evils, 
pain and death ; but envy, passionate love, and superstition, 
being the consequences of vain and mistaken opinion, might be 
conquered by a knowledge of the real nature of Good and Evd. 

As a proper appendage to such a system, Aristippus 
sketched a P.sychoIogy of Pleasure and Pain, which was 
important as a beginning, and is believed to have brought the 
subject into prominence. The soul comes under three condi- 
tions,-La igenile, smooth, equable motion, coricsponding to 
Pleasure rough, violent motion, which is Pain ; and& calm, 
quiescent state, indifference or Unconsciousness.. More re- 
markable is the farther assertion that Pleasure is only prese/if 
or Yealized consciousness ; the memory of pleasures past, aud- 
the idea of pleasures to come, are not to be counted; the 
painful accompaniments of desire, hope, and fear, ai’e sufficient 
to neutralize auy enjoyment that may arise fi-om ideal hhss. 
Consequently, the happiness of a life means the sum total of 
these moments of realized or present pleasure. He recognized 
pleasures of the mind,, as well as of the body ; sympathy with 
r,. the good fortunes of friends or country gives a thrill of 
genuine and lively joy. Still, the pleasures and the pains of 
the body, and of one’s own self, are more intense ; witness 
the bodily inflictions used in punishing oSenders. 
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The C3TeTin.ics tlonied iliat there is anything jnst, or . 
honourable, or base, bv natu re ; all depended on the lau-B and 
customs. These laws and customs the wise man obej's, to 
avoid punishment and discredit from the society where ho 
lives ; doubtless, also, from higher motives, if tiic political 
constitution, aud his fellow citizens generally, can insjiirc him 
with r'c.specc. 

Neither the Cynics nor -the Cyronaics made anj- profession 
of generous or disinteresled impulses. 

ARISTOTLE. [331-322 n.c.] 

Three treatises on Ethics have come down aesneiated ivith 
the name of Aristotle; one largo work, the Nicomaehean 
Ethics, referred to bj' general consent as the chief and im- 
portant source of Aristotto’s views; and two snndlcr works, 
the Eudemian Ethics, and tlic.^Iagna Jtoratia, attributed 1)3' 
later critics to his di.sciplcs. Even of the larcre work, which 
consists of ten books, three books (V. VI. VI 1.1, recurring in 
the Eudemian Ethic.s, arc considered 1)3’ Sir A. Grant, tliongh 
not by otlier critics, to have been composed by Ihidemus, tlio 
supposed author of this second treatise, and a leading ili'ciplo 
of Aristotle. 

Like many other Aristotelian treatises, the Nicomaehean 
Ethics is deficient in method and consistency on any view 
of its composition. But the profound and snu.icions remarks 
scattered throughout render it permanently interesting, as the 
work of a groat mind. There 10.03- ho c’ctiucted trom it 
certain leading doctrines, whose point of departure was 
Platonic, although greatly modiOed aud imjirovcd by the 
genius and personality, of Aristotle. _ < 

Our purpose will ijo best served by a copious abstract of 
tlic Nicomaehean Ethics. 

Book First discusses the Chief Good, or the Hierhest End 
of all Inimau cndetvvours. Every^ cscrci>-e ol the human 
powers aims at some good; all the arts of life have their 
.«ovoral ond.s — medicine, ship-bnilding, generalship. But the 
ends of these special arts arc all subordinate to some higher end; 
whicli end i.s the chief good, and (ho fauhjecl ot the liinhc^i art 
of all, the Political; for as Politics _ai_nw .at the weifaiu of tb.o 
state, or nggrogntc of indviduals, it is idenu’eal with and com- 
prehends the welfare of the individual {Cltiip-^. I- II.). ^ , 

As regards the mrt/icd of the ^ioneg, the highen oxaetper* / 
is not attninnblo; the political art studie': what is jn=t, 
honourable, and good ; and tlicse arc matters about winch the 
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'■*' ntmost d iscrepa-g cy of opinion prevails. Froni snch- premises, 
tbe conclusions whicb vre draw can only be probabilities. 
The man of experience and cultivation Tvill expect nothing- 
more. Youths, vrho are inexperienced in tbe concerns of life, 
and given to follow their impulses, can hardly appreciate our 
reasoning, and 'will derive no benefit from it : bat reason- 
able men will find the knowledge highly profitable (HI.). 

Resoming tbe main question — What is the highest prac- 
tical good — the aim of the all-comprehending political science? 
— we find an agreement among men as to tbe name ka^giness 
; bnc great differences as to the natnre of the 
thing. The many regard it as made np of the tangible 
elements — pleasures, wealth, or honour ; while individuals vary 
in their estimate according to each man’s state for the time 
being ; the sick placing it in health, the poor in wealth, the 
Consciously ignorant-in knowledge. On the other hand, cer- 
tain philosophers [in allusion to Plato] set up an absolute 
good, — an Idea of the Good, apart from all the particulars, yet 
imparting to each its property of being good (IV.). 

Referring to men’s lives (as a cine to their notions of the 
good), we find three prominent varieties j^the life of^pleasnre 
or sensuality ,-2^tbe political life, aspiring to honour, -^aud the 
contemplative life. The firsfcis the life of the brutes, although 
countenanced by men high in power. The second is too 
precarious, as depending on others, and is besides only a means 
to an end — namely, our consciousness of our own merits ; for 
the ambitions man seeks to be honoui-ed for his virtue and by 
good judges — thus showing that he too regards -virtue as the 
superior good. Yet neither -will -virtue satisfy all the con- 
ditions, The virtuous man may slumber or pass his life in 


inacti-vity, or may experience the maximura of calamity; and 
such a man cannot be regarded as happy. The money-lender is 
still less entitled, for he is an nnnatnrd character; and money 
obviously good as a means. SiiJibatJbeire-remains-onfyihe 
life oF_contero plation ; respecting which more presently (V-). 

To a review of the Platonic doctrine, Aristotle devotes a 
.-whole chapter. He urges against it -various objections, very 
much of a piece -with those brought against the theory of Ideas 
generally. If there be but one good, there should he hut 
one science^ the alleged Idea is merely a repetition of the 
phenomena; the recognized goods (f.e., varieties of good) cannot 
be brought under one Idea; moreover, even granting the reality 
of snch an Idea, it is useless for all practical purposes. What 
our science seehs is Good,, human and attainable (VT.). 
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The Supremo End is wliat is not only chosen as an End, 
but is never chosen except as an End : not chosen both for 
itself and with a view to somethin" ulterior. It must thus 
he — (1) An cnd-in-itself^ pursued for its ov.-n sake; (2) it 
must farther bo self-sufficing, Icvmn" no outstanding wnuf j — 
man’s sociability being taken into account and gratitied. 
Happiness is such an end ; but wc must state more clearly 
wherein happiness consists. 

This will appear, if wc examine wliat is the work appro- 
priate and peculiar to man. Every artist, the sculptor, car- 
penter, currier (so too the eye and the hand), has his own 
peculiar work : and good, to him, consists in his performing 
that work well. Man also has his appropriate and pocnliar 
work : not merely living — fqr that ho has in common with 
vegetables ; nor the life of sensible perception — for that he 
has in common with other animals, horsc.s, o.xcn, &c. There 
rora.ains the life of man as a i‘,ationnl being: that is, ns ,a 
being posses.sing reason along with other mental elements, 
which last are controllable or modifiable by rc.ason. This 
last life is the peculiar work or province of man. For our 
purpose, we must codsidcr man, not merely as pos'cssing, but 
as actually e.vorcfsing and putting in action, those rneutal 
capacities. Sloreovcr, when wo talk genenilly of the work or 
province of an artist, wc always tacitly imply a com])leto and 
excellent artist in his own craft: and so likewise when wo 
speak of the work of a man,^wo mean that work as 
performed by a complete and competent roan. Since the 
work of man, therefore, consists in tiie active exercise 
of the mental capacities, conformably to rea'-on, the su- 
premo good of man will consist iu pcrforniing this work 
with excellence or virtue. Herein he will obtain hnpjjincs'-, 
if wo assume continuance throughout a full period of life: 
one day or a short time is not sufficient for happincs.- 

(vn.)..:., 

Aristotle thus lays down tho outline of mnu'.s supreme 
Good orllappinc.s.s: which he dcclaro« to bo tho boginiung or 
principle (n/'X'/) of his d ednclioi i.s and to l>c obfnined in the^<'' 
Ijost w.'iy that the subject admits, lie next proceeds to corn- ' '' i 
pare this outline with tho various received opim'nns on the 
subject of happiness, showing that it crabnices mncii of wlcit 
has been considered es.sential by former pbi!f'^ophc■^.= : such 
^ as being ‘a good of the iniud,’ and not a mere c.vtern.al c:ood : 
'"being equivalent to 'living well and doing well,’ atK'thtr defi- 
nition yxonsisling in virtue (the Comics) pnicticc! wisdom 
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5 -—^pdrrjciv (Sokrates) f in philosopiiy ; or^'in. all these coupled 
Ivatli pleasure (Plato, in the Philebns). Agreeing \rith those 
' -who insisted on Tirtne, Aristotle considers his own theory an 
iinprovement, hy requring virtue in act, and not simply in pos- 
session. 'Moreover, he contends that to the virtuous man, vir- 
tuous performance is in itself pleasurable ; so that no extraneous 
source of. pleasure is needed. Such (he says) is the judgment 
of the truly excellent man ; which must he taken as conclusive 
respecting the happiness, as well as the honourable pre-emi- 
nence of the best mental exercises. Nevertheless, he admits 
(so far complying with the Cyrenaics) that some extraneous 
conditions cannot be dispensed with ; the virtuous man can 
^ hardly exhibit his virtue in act, without some aid f rom friends . 
and property ; nor can he be happy if his perspii is’disgusting 
to behold or his parentage vile (VJII.). 

This last admission opens the door to those that place 
good fortune in the same line with happiness, and raises the 
question, how happiness is attained. By teaching.'’ By 
habitual exercise ? By divine grace P By Fortune ? If 
there be any gift vouchsafed by divine grace to man, it ought 
to be this ; but whether such be the case or not, it is at any 
rate the most divine and best of all acquisitions. To ascribe 
such an acquisition as this to Fortune would be absurd. 
Nature, which always aims at the best., prorides that it shall 
be attained, through a certain course of teaching and training, 
by aU who are not physically or mentally disqualified. It thus 
falls within the scope of political science, whose object is to 
impart the best character and active habits to the citizens. It 
is with good reason that we never call a house happy, for he 
can never reach such an attainment ; nor indeed can a child 
be so called while yet a child, for the same reason ; though in 
"his case we may hope for the future, presuming on a full term 
'of life, as was before postulated (IX.). But this long term 
allows room for extreme calamities and change in a man’s lot. 
Are we then to say, with Solon, that no one can be called 
happy so long as he lives ? or that the same man . may often 
pass backwards and forwards from happiness to misery ? No ; , 
this only shows the mistake of resting happiness upon so tm- 
Bonnd a basis as external fortune. The only true basis of it 
is the active manifestation of mental excellence, which no ill 
fortune can efface from a man’s mind (X.). Such a man will, 
bear calamity, if it comes, with dignity, and can never hs 
made thoroughly miserable. If be be moderately supplied as 
to external circumstances, he is to be styled happy ; that is, 
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happy as a man — as far as man can i-easonahly expect. Even 
after his decease he will ho affected, j-et onl^' feebly affected, 
by the good or ill fortune of his surviving children.' , Arislotlcj 
evidently assigns little or no value to presumed posthumous' 
happiness (XI.). {■ ' 

In his love of suiifl n distinctions, ho asks, 'Is happiness a 
thing admirable in itself, or a thing praiseworthy ? It is ad- 
mirable in itself; for what is praiseworthy has a relative 
character, and is praised as conducive to some ulterior end ; 
while the chief good must be an End in itself, for the s.iko of 
which everything else is done (XIL). ■ [This is a defective 
recognition of Eelativity.] 

Having assumed as one of the items of his definition, that 
man’s hnppi pess -mn sL-l:.. In 1;;- '.■y. rl' f:.: 

performed wi th pnrfeef, ■-.‘iv:.- j ; ■' 

settle wherein that excellence consists. This leads to a clas.sifi- 


cation of the parts of the soul. The first di.stribution is, into 
Rational and Irrational ; whether these two are separable in 
fact, or only logically separable (like concave and convex), is 
immaterial to the prc.'ent enqniiy. Of the irrational, the 
lowe.st portion is the Yegetative (t/jirrucdr), which sccm.s most 
active in sleep ; a stale where had men and good arc on a par, 
and which is incapable of any human excellence. The next 
portion is the Appetitive (c's-iOv/iyTiKor), which is not thus in- 
capable. It partakes of rea.son, j'ot it inclndcs something con- 
flicting with reason. These conllicting tcndencie.s are usually 
modifiable by reason, and may become in the fcrnpemtc man 
completely obedient to reason. There remains Reason — the 
highest and sovereign portion of the soul. Human excellence 
(dfjc-r)) or ■virtue, is cither of the Appetitive part, — monjl 
(tjOitrrj) virtue ; or of the Reason — intclicctnal (cmroyTu- •y) vir- 
tue. Liberality and temperance are Jloral \*irtuos ; philo‘'Ophy, 
intelligence, and ■wisdom, Intellectual (XIH.). 

Such is an outline of the First Book, having for its subject 
the Chief Good, the Supreme End of man. 

Book Second embraces the considcnition of points relative 
to the Moral Yirtues ; it also commences Ari.'-lotle's crlfbr.ite<i 
definition and classification of the virtues or excellencies. 

IVlicrcas ■ " jicc is chiefiy gent rated and 

improved by ■ ■. . ' ‘.xccllcnco i.s a result of habit 

(dOov) ; whence its name (Ethic.al). Hence we may .ste tb.ai 
moral excellence is no inherent part of our nature : if it were*, 
it could not bo reversed by h.abit — any more than a stone c-it: 
acquire from any number of repetitions the habit td moving 
31 
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upward, or fire tlie liabit of moving downward. These moral 
' excellencies are neither a part of onr nature, nor yet contrary 
to our nature ; we are by nature fitted to take them on, hut 
they are brought to consummation through habit. It .is not 
' with them as with our senses, where nature first gives ,ns the 
power to see and hear, and where we afterwards exercise that 
powori Moral virtues are acquired only by practice. We 
learn to build or. to play the harp, by building or playing the 
harp: so too, we become jnst or conrageons, by a coarse of 
just or courageous acts. This is attested by all lawgivers in 
their respective cities; all of them shape the characters of 
their respective citizens, by enforcing habitual practice. Some 
do it well ; others ill ; according to the pra'ctice, so will be 
the resulting character; as he that is practised in.huilding 
hadly, ^vill be a bad builder in the end ; and he that begins 
on a bad habit of playing the harp, becomes confirmed into a 
bad player. Hence the importance of making the young 
perform good actions habitually and from the beginning. 
The peimanent ethical acquirements are generated by uni- 
form and persistent practice (L). [This is the earliest state- 
ment of the philosophy of habit.'] 

^E.vetything-thus -turns. jupon-pracfice; and Aristotle re- 
minds ns that bis purpose here is, not simply to teach what ■. 

. (Crotae is, but to produce virtuous agents. How are we to . 

W'hat the practice should be ? It must be conformable 
right reason: eveiy.one admits^ this, and we shall explain 
it farther in a future book. But let us proclaim at once, 
that in regard to moral action, as in regard to health, no 
exact rules can be laid down. Amidst perpetual variability, 
each agent must in the last resort be guided by the cii’cnm- 
- stances of the case. StiU, however, something may be done 
to help him. Here Aristotle proceeds to introdnce the famons 
' doctrine of the Meas. We may err, as regards health, both 
• by too much and by too little of exercise, food, or drink. 
The same holds good in regard to temperance,- courage, and 
the other excellences (IX). 

! His next remark is another of his characteristic doctrines, 
'that the test of a formed habit of virt^te, is to feel no pain ; he 
^hat feels pain in brave acts is a coward. Whence he proceeds 
fco illustrate the position, that moral virtue (f^QiKTj apertf) has 
to do with pleasures and pains. A virtnons education consists 
in -making ns feel pleasure and pain at proper objects, and on 
proper occasions. ^Ponishment is a discipline of pain. Some 
philosophers (the Cynics) have been led by this consideration , 
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to make virtue consist in apathy, or insensibility; but Aristotle 
■would regulate, and not extirpate our sensibilities (III.) 

But does it not seem a paradox to say (according to the 
doctrine of habit in.L), that a man becomes just, by performing 
just actions ; since, if ho performs just actions, be is already 
just P The answer is given by a distinction drawn in a com- 
parison ■with the training in the common arts of life. That a 
man is a good writer or musician, wo sec by his writing or 
his music; we take no account of the state of his mind in 
other respects ; if ho kno'ws hov.' to do this, it is enough. Bat 
in respect to moral excellence, such knowledge is not enough : 
a man may do just or temperate acts, but he is not necessarily 
a just or temperate man, unless ho docs them with -ri ght 
ji itQnt ion _anfl—nn— their own-accou nt. Tb's state of the 
internal mind, which is requisite to constitute the just and 
temperate man, follows upon tho habitual practice of just and 
temperate acts, and follows upon nothing else. But most 
men are content to talk •without any such practice. They 
fancy erroneously that hiowing, without doing, will make a 
good man. [Wo have hero the reaction against tho Sokratio 
doctrine of ■vdrtno, and also the statement of tho necessity of 
a proper motive, in order to -virtue.] 

j/..[‘^’istotlo now sets himself to find a definition of virtne, 
-per gemis et differeniiam. There are three qualities in the 
Soul— Pusrio7!s (TraOn), ns Desire, Anger, Fear, &c., followed 
by pleasure or pain Cupaci/ics or Facnllics (crnl/irn), ns onr 
capability of being ang^y, afraid, affected by pity, etc. ; Fired 
tendencies, acquirements, or stales (efciv). To which of the 
tlu’co docs virtue or excellence belong? ( It cannot Iw.a 
Pa.ssion ; for passions aro not in themselves good or and 
are not accompanied with dcHberato choice (vpoai'/jcin?), will, 
or intention. T-Hor is it a Faculty : for wc arc not jiraisc-d or 
blamed because wo can Lave such or such emotion.s; UTid 
moreover our faculties arc innate, which virtiio is not. 
Accordingly j'J virtue, or excellence, must lx: an aeqnireincnt 
(ffiv) — a State (Y.). This is the genus. 

Kow, as to the dinercutia, which brings u.s to a more sjiccific 
statement of the doctrine of the Mam. The specific cxt-el- 
lenee of virtue is to be got at from quantity in' the abstract, 
from which wo derive (he conceptions of more, less, jjud 
equal; or excess, defect, and mean ; the equal being tiio mc.an 
between excess and defect. Bat in the case of inornl actio:if, 
tho nrithmoticnl mean m.ay not hold (for example, six Ix’twceu 
two and ten) ; it must bo a mean relative to the individual ; 
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Milo^nmst Lave more food than a novice in the training 
school. In the arts, we call a work perfect, when anything 
either added or taken away would spoil it. Now, virtue, 
which, like Nature, is better and more exact than any art, has 
for its subject-matter, passions and actions ; all which are , 
wrong either in defect or in excess. Virtue aims at the mean , 
between them, or the maximum of Good: which implies a 
correct estimation of all the circumstances of the act, — when 
we ought to do it — under what conditions — towards whom — 
for what purpose — in what manner, &e. This is the praise- 
worthy mean, which virtue aspires to. We may err in many 
ways (for evil’ as the Pythagoreans said, is of the nature of 
the Infinite, good of the Pinite), but we can do right only in 
one way ; so much easier is the path of error. 

Combining then this differentia with the genus, as above 
established, the complete definition is given thus—-* Virtue js 
an acquirement or fixed sta ^ tendins^v. deliber ate purpos e 
rfpenus' ). towards a mpan rpla tiye to ns ( difTerence) .’ To which 
'madded the following all-important qn-alification, * determined 
by reason (Xoyov), and as the Judicious man (o cjfpovifios) would 
determine.' [Such is the doctrine of the Mean, which com- 
bines the practical matter-of-fact quality of moderation, recog- 
nized by adl sages, with a high and abstract conception, starting 
from the Pythagorean remark quoted by Aristotle, ‘the Infinite, 
or Indefinite, is evil, the Finite or the Definite is good,’ and 
re-appeai'ing in Plato as ‘conformity to measure’ (ficTptoTTjt), 

' by .which he (Plato) proposes to discriminate between good 
and evil. The concluding qualification of virtue — ‘ a rational 
determination, according to the ideal judicious man’ — is an 
.. ;[atteinpt to assign a standard or authorify for what is the 
proper ‘Alean ;’ an authorify purely ideal or imaginary; the 
f actual authority being always, rightly or wrongly, the society 
of the time.] 

Aristotle admits that his doctrine of Virtue being a mean, 
cannot have an application quite universal ; because there are 
D-‘some acts that in their very name connote badnessj^ which 
|‘‘^arD wrong therefore, not. from excess or defect, but in them- 
selves (VI.). He next proceeds to resolve his general doc- 
trine into particulars; enumerating the difierent virtues 
stated, each as a mean, between two extremes — Courage, 
Temperance, Liberality, Magnanimity, Magnificence, Meek- 
ness, Amiability or Friendliness, Timthfiilness, Justice (VII.). 
They are described in detail in the two following books. In 
chap.-VHL, he qualifies his doctrine of Mean and Extremes, 
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hy the remark that one Extreme may bo mnch farther 
removed from the Mean than the other. Cowardice and 
Rashness are the ostremes of Courage, but Cowardice is 
farthest removed from the Mean. 

The concluding chapter (IX.) of the Book reflects on the 
great difficulty of hitting the mean in all tilings, and of 
correctly estimating all the requisite circumstances, in each 
particular case. Ho gives as practical rules: — To avoid at 
all events the worst extreme; to keep farthest from our 
natural bent ; to guard against the snare of pleasure. Sh'ght 
mistakes on either side are little blamed, but grave and 
conspicuous cases incm' severe censure. Yet how far the 
censure ought to go, is difficult to lay down beforehand in 
general terms. There is the same difficulty in regard to all 
particular cases, and all the facts of sense : whicli must 
bo loft, after aU, to the judgment of Sensible Perception 
(anrO;) <710. ) 

Book Third takes up the consideration of tlio Virtues in 
detail, but prefaces them with a dissertation, occnpjiug Uvo 
chapters, on the Voluntary and Involuntary. Since praise 
and blame are bestowed only on voluntary actions, — the in* 
voluntary being pardoned, and even pitied, — it is requisite to ‘ 
define Voluntary and Involuntary. \Ybat is done under 
phy.sical compulsion, or tlu-ough ignorance, is clearly involun*, 
Lary. .What is done under the fear of greater evils is jiartlyi 
voluntary, and partly involuntary. Such actions are voluntary; 
in the sense of being a man's own actions; involuntary in. 
that they are not chosen on their ouai account ; being praised* 
or blamed according to the cu'cumstanccs. Tiicrc aro cases 
where it is difficult to say which of two conflicting pressu res ?Yt/’ 
ought to preponderate, and compulsion is an exense often 
mis.applicd: but compnlsioii, in its strict sense, is not strcngtli 
of motive at all; it is toking the .action entirely out of our 
own hands. As regards Ignorance, a difTcrcnce is made. 
Ignorance of a general rule is matter for censure; ignorance 
of particular circumstances may be excused. [Tiiis became the 
/^iamons maxim of law, — ‘Ignorautia ffictj^ccccaraf, ierior.intt.'i 
^Vi.jaris non c.xcus.at.’j If the agent, when better infonned, 

' '' repents of liis act committed in ignoratico, iic nffi'rds go<Hl 
proof that the act done was reallj* involnniary. Acts done 
from anger or do^ire (which .are in the agent's .'olf, nro not to 
Ix! held as involnntniy. (1) If they were, the actions of hnit< a 
and rhildran would bo involuntary, (d) Some of thi'i:''' act-/ 
aro moivdly good and approved, (o) Obligation often attacliva 
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to these feelings, (4) What is done from desire is pleasant; 
the involtmtaiy is painihl, (5) Errors of passion are to be 
esche'sved, no less than those of reason (I.). 

The next point is the nature of Purpose, Determination, or 
Deliberate Preference (^poalpeci'i), "which is in the closest 
kindred, "with moral excellence, and is even more essential, in 
the ethical estimate, than acts themselres- This is a part of the 
Voluntary 5 but not co-extensire therewith. For it excludes 
sudden and unpremeditated acts; and is not shared by irra- 
tional beings. It is distinct from desire, from anger, from wish, 
. and from opinion ; -with all which it is sometimes confounded. 
Desire is often opposed to it; the incontinent man acts upon 
his desires, but without any purpose, or even against his pur- 
pose ; the continent man acts upon his purpose, but against 
, his desires. Purpose is still more distinct from anger, and is 
even distinct (thongh in a less degree) from "wish 
which is choice of the End, while Purpose is of the Means ; 
moreover, we sometimes wish for impossibilities, known as 
Each, but we never purpose them, jfsor is purjjose identical 
•with opinion (2o'^), which relates to truth and falsehood, not 
to virtue and -vice. It is among onr voluntary proceedings, 
and includes intelligence ; but is it identical "with pre-deli- 
berated action and its results ? (II.) 

To answer this query, Aristotle analyzes the process of 
Deliberation, as to its scope, and its mode of operation. We 
exclude from deliberation things Eteinal, like the Elosmos, 
or the incommensurability of the side and the diagonal of a 
square ; also things mutable, that are regulated by necessity, 
by nature, or by chance; things out of onr power; also final 
ends of action, for we deliberate only about the means to ends. 
The deliberative process is compared to the investigation of a 
geometrical problem. We assume the end, and enquire by 
• what means it can he produced ; then again, what null pro- 
.dnce the means, until we at last reach something that we our- 
selves can command. If, after such deliberation, we see our 
way to execution, we form a Purpose, or Deliberate Preference 
(jrpoalpeGi'i). Purpose is then definable as a deliberative 
appetency of things in our power (III.). 

IfText is started the important question as to the choice of 
the final 'End, Deliberation and Purpose respect means ; onr 
' Wish respects the End — ^but what is the End that we "svish ? 
Two opinions are noticed; according to one (Plato) we are 
moved to the good ; according to the other, to the apparent 
good. Both opinions are unsatisfiicfcory ; the one would make 
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out an incorrect choice to he no choice at all ; the other wonld 
take away all constancy from. ends. r 

Aristotle settles the point by distingnisliing, in this case^'^ 
as in others, between what hears a given character simjdy 
and absolutely, and what bears the same character relatively 
to this or that individual. The object of Wish, simply, 
truly, and absolutely, is the Good; while the object of Wish, 
to any given individual, is what appears Good to him. But 
by the Absolute here, Aristotle explains that he moans what 
appears good to the virhious and intelligent man ; who is 
is declared, here as elsewhere, to be the infallible standard ; 
while most men, misled by pleasure, choose what is not tmly 
good. In like manner, Aristotle athnns, that tho^o substances 
arc truly and absolutely wholesome, which .are wholesome to 
the healthy and well-constituted man ; other substances m.ay 
be wholesome to the sick or degenerate. Aristotle’s Ab=olnto 
is thus a Relative with its correlate chosen or imagined by 
himself. 

He then proceeds to maintain that virtue and vice are 
voluntary, and in onr own power. The arguments arc these. 

(1) If it bo in our power to act right, the contrary is 
equally in onr own power; hence vice is ns much volnn- 
taxy as virtue. (2) iLan must be admitted to bo the origin 
of his own - actions. (3) Legislators and others punish 
men for wickedness, and confer honour on good actions; 
even culpable ignorance and negligence are painkbod. (4) 
Our character itself, or our fixed acquirements, are in onr 
power, being produced by onr succossivo acts ; men be- 
come intemperate, by acts of dmnkcnnos'. (5) Not only 
the defects of the mind, but the infirmities of the body 
also, are blamed, when ari.sing tlrrongh onr own neglect and 
want of training. (G) Even if it should bo said that all men 
aim at the apparent good, bat cannot control their mode 
of conceiving (^nj^rntr/a) the end; still cacb person, Iteing by 
bis acts tbo cause of bis own fixed acquirements, must bo to n 
certain extent tlio can^c of his own conception^. On this brad, 
too, Aristotlo repeats the clcnehing .argument, that the sup-Jf^' 
posed imbecility of conceiving would apply alike to virtue and 
to vice; Eo that if virtnous action be recorded as voluntary, 
vicious action mast bo so regarded likewise. It most 1>2 
remembered that a man’s fixed aexjuirements or bab'fu ;ironol 
in his own power, in the same sen'm and detrree in which hi« 
Pcparato .acts arc in his own power. Each act . from fsr^ to 
last, is alike in his power; but in regard to" the habit, it is 
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onij the initiation thereof that is thoroughly in his power; 
the habit, like a distemper, is taken on by imperceptible st^ps 
in advance (Y.). 

/y/ [In the foregoing account of the Ethical questions con- 
J?lid:ted with the Will, Aristotle is happily t meTTibrnileii w ith 
. I ^^ig,yiodem controversy. The riial-a propo s of ‘Freedom ’ bad 
^ '■ not been applied to voluntary action. Accordingly, he treats 
the whole question from the inductive side, distinguishing the 
cases where people are praised or blamed for their conduct, 
from those where praise and blame are inapplicable as being 
powerless. It would have been well if the method had never 
been departed from; a sound Psychology w'onld have im- 
proved the induction, but would never have introduced any 
question except as to the relative strength of the different 
feelings operating as motives to voluntary conduct. 

In one part of his argument, however, where he maintains 
vice must be voluntary, because its opposite, virtue, is 
/^f^^rfuntary, he is already touching on the magical island-of_the 
&<.tb^j5 ncbantres 5 : allowing a question of fact to be swayed 
by the notion of factitious dignity. Virtue is assumed to be 
voluntary, not on the evidence of fact, but because there would 
be an indignity cast on it, to suppose otherwise. Now, this 
consideration, which Aristotle ^ves way to on various occa- 
sions, is the motive underlying the objectionable metaphor.] 
After the preceding digression on the Voluntary and In- 
voluntary, Aristotle takes up the consideration of the Virtues 
in order, beginning with Coueage, which was one of the 
received cardinal virtues, and a subject of frequent discussion. 
(Plato, Laches, Protagoras, Eepuhlic, 

I Qjmsage (avcpe/a), the mean between timidity and fool- 
hardiness, has to do with evils; All evils are objects of fear ; 
but there are some evils that even the brave man does right to 
fear — as disgrace. Poverty or disease he ought not to fear. Tet, 
he will not acquire the reputation of courage from not fearing 
these, nor will he acquire it if he be exempt from fear when 
about to be scourged. Again, if a man be afraid of envy from 
others, or of insults to his children or wife, he will not for that 
reason be regarded as a coward. It is by being superior to the 
fear of -great evils, that a man is extolled as courageous; and 
the greatest of evils is death, since it is a final close, as well of 
good as of evih Hence the dangers of war are the greatest 
occasion of courage. But the cause mu-st be honourable (VL). 

Thus the key to -true courage is the quality or merit of the 
action. That man is brave, who both fears, and a&ohts 
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■without fear, -what he ought and -when he ought : •who suffers 
and acts according to the value of the cause, and according to 
a right judgment of it. The opposites or extremes of courage 
include (1) Deficiency of fear; (2) Excess of fear, cowardice ; 
(3) Deficiency of daring, another formula for cowardice ; (4) 
Excess of daring, Kashness. Between these, Courage is the 
mean (VII.). 

Aristotle enumerates five analogous forms of quasi-courage, 
approaching more or less to genuine courage. (1) The first, 
most like to the true, is political courage, which is moved to 
encounter danger by the Punishments and the Honours of 
society. The desire of honour rises to virtue, and is a noble 
spring of action. (2) A second kind is the effect of Experi- 
ence, -which dispels seeming terrors, and gives skill to meet 
real danger. (3) Anger, Spirit, Energy [Ov/ioi) is a species of 
courage, founded on physical power and excitement, but not 
under the guidance of high .emotions. (4) The Sanguine 
temperament, by overrating the chances of success, gives 
courage. (5) Lastly, Ignorance of the danger may have the 
same effect as courage (VIII.). 

Courage is mainly connected with pain and loss. 3fcn 
are called brave for the endurance of pain, oven although it 
'bring pleasure in the end, as to the boxer who endures bruises 
from the hope of honour. Death is painful, and most so to 
the man that by his virtue has made life valuable. Such a 
man is to be considered more courageous, as a soldier, than a 
mercenary with little to lose (IX.). 

[The account of Courage thus given is remarkably ex- 
haustive ; although the constituent parts might have been 
more carefully disentangled. A clear line should be drawn 
between two aspects of courage. The one is the lusistanco 
to Fear properly so called; that is, to the perturbation that 
exaggerates coming evfil: a courageous man, in this sense, is 
one that possesses the true measure of impending danger, and 
acts according to that, and not according to an o.xccssive 
measure. The other aspect of Courage, is what gives it all 
its nobleness as a -virtue, namely, Sclf-facrijtcc, or tbe de- 
liberate encountering of evil, for some lionouniblo or virtuous 
cause. When a man Imowingly risks his life in battle for his 
country, he may he called courageous, but ho is still belter 
described as a heroic and devoted man. 

Inasmuch as the Ic.ading form of heroic devotion, in tlio 
ancient world, was exposure of life in -war, Self-sacrifice was 
pi'cscntcd under the guise of Courage, and bad no independent 
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standing . ^ a cardinal virtne. From this circumstance, 
paganism m made to appear in a somewhat disadvantageous 
light, as regards self-denying duties.] 

I^^est in order among the excellences or virtues of the 
irrational department of mind is ^xcj;_or3 Ioderafea, 

[ow^pocnwtj), a mesm or middle stateTn the^joyment of plea- 
sure. Pleasures are mental and bodily. With the mental, as 
love of learning or of honour, temperance is not concerned., 
Nor with the bodily pleasures of muscular exercise, of hearing 
and of smell, but only with the animal pleasures of touch and 
taste: in facl^ sensuality resides in touchy the pleasure of, 
eating being a mode of contact (X.). 

In the desires natural and common to men, as eating and , 
the nuptial conch, men are given to err, and error is nsnaUy on 
the side of excess. Bnt it is in the case of fecial tastes or pre- 
ferences, that people are most frequently intemperate. Tem- 
perance does not apply to enduring pains, except those of 
abstinence from pleasures. The extreme of insensibility to 
pleasure is rarely found, and has no name. The temperate 
man .has the feelings of pleasure and pain, bat moderates his 
desires according to night reason (XL). He desires what he 
ought, when he ought, and as he ought: correctly estimating 
each separate case (XH.). The question is raised, which is most 
voluntary. Cowardice or Intemperance? (1) Intemperance 
is more voluntary than Cowardice, for the one consists in 
choosing pleasure, while in the other there is a sort of com- 
pnlsoiy avoidance of pain. (2) Temperance is easier to 
acquire as a habit than Courage. (3) In Intemperance, the 
particular acts are volnntaiy, although not the habit; in 
Cowardice, the first acts are involnntaiy, while by habit, it , 
tends to become volnntaiy (XII.). 

[Temperance is the virtne most suited to the formula of 
the hlean, although the settbng of what is the mean depends 
after all upon a man’s own judgment. Aristotle does not 
recognize asceticism as a thing .existing. His Temperance is 
moderation in the sensual pleasures of eating and love.] 

Book Bourth proceeds with the examination of the Vir- 
tues or Ethical Excellences. 

^ JagEBALirv (^eKevdepi6n]’i), in the matter of property, is the 
mean~or^o3igality and Bliberalily. The right nses_ of 
money are spentog and giving. laberalily consists in giving 
willingly, from an honourable motive, to proper persons, in 
proper quantities, and at proper times ; each individual case 
being measured by correct reason, , If such measure be not 
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taken, or if the gift he not made willingly, it is not liboralitr. 
The liberal man is often so free as to leave little to himself. 
This virtue is one more frequent in the inheritors than in the 
makers of fortunes. Libemlity beyond one’s means is prodi- 
gality. The liberal man will receive only from proper sonree-s 
and in proper quantities. Of the extromos, prodigality is 
more curable than illiberality. The faults of prodigality arc, 
that it must derive supplies from improper sources ; that it 
gives to the wrong objects, and is usually accompanied with 
intemperance. Illiberality is incur.able : it is confir/ned by 
age, and is more congenial to men generally than prodigality. 
Some of the illiberal fall short in giving — those called stinuy, 
close-fisted, and so on ; but do not desire what belongs to 
other people. Others arc c.vcessivo in receiving from all 
sources; such are they, that ply disreputable trades (I.). 

H' MAGNinCEh TE ( / ic'/n\o7rpcTrcta) is a grander kind of Liber- 
ality; iW^iaiactcristic is greatness of expenditure, with suit- 
ableness to the person, tlie circumstances, and the purpose. 
The magnificent man takes correct measure of each ; he is in 
his way a man of ecionco (<i cc /ic'/oAor/jm)? iTrttmiitori <*ofvr — 
n.). The motive mu.st bo liononnible, the outlay unstinted, 
and the effect artistically splendid. The scrricc of the gods, 
hospitality to foreigners, public works, .end gifts, are proper 
occasions. Jlagnificonce especially becomes the well-bom 
and the illustrious. Tbo house of the magnificent man v.-ill 
bo of snitablo splendour; evetything that ho does will show 
taste and propriety. The extremes, or corresponding defects 
of character, arc, on tbo one side, vulgar, tasteless profusion, 
and on tbo other, meanness or pettiness, which for some 
paltry saving will spoil tbo effect of a great outlay (II.). 
^y^M/iCXAxmnr, or niGii-MiNDnn.vnss {fu-jaXo^yexi'n), loftiness 
of spirit, is tbo culmination of tbo virtues. It is concerned 
with greatness. Tlio higlt-mindcd m.an is one that, l>oit!g 
worthy, rates himself at his real worth, and neither rnore 
(which is vanity) nor less (which is litflonc'^s of iiitiid). Mow, 
worth has vcfcrenco to external goods, of which the grentest is 
honour. The high-minded man must lie in the highest diarreo 
honourable, for which he must bo a good man : hntior.r iKmg 
tbo prize of virtue. lie will nccopt honour otily from t he ncK>d, 
find will despise dishonour, knowing it to bo nnde.seiwcd. In 
nil good or bad fortune, lie will lichave with Tnedcraiinn ; in 
not highly valuing oven the highest thing of all, honour itsidf, 
bo may seem to others supercilious. IVralth and fortune cctitn- 
bntc to liigb-mindcdncss; .but most of all, superior goodncr.H; 
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for tlie cliaracter catmot exist ■witHout perfect virtae.^ The 
liigli-minded man neither shnns nor conrts danger ; nor is he 
indisposed to risk even his life. He gives favours, hut does 
not accept them ; he -is proud to the great, hut affable to the 
lowly. He attempts only great and important matters ; is 
open in friendship and in hatred ; truthful in conduct, with an 
ironical reserve. He talks little, either of himself or of others ; 
neither desiring his own praise, nor caring to utter blame, t 
He wonders at nothing, bears no malicci is no gossip. Bis 
movements are slow, his voice deep, his diction stately (HL). 

There is a nameless virtue, a mean between the two 
extremes of too much and too little ambition, or desire of 
honour ; the reference being to smaller matters and to ordi- 
nary men. The fact that both extremes are made terms of 
reproach, shows that there is a just mean ; while each extreme 
alternately claims to be the virtue, as against the other^ since 
there is no term to express the mean 

b is a mean state with reference to Anger, 

although inclining to the defective side. The exact mean, 
which has no cuiTent name, is that state wherein the agent 
is free from perturbation (aTfJ/jnx°*)> is not impelled by pas- 
sion, but guided by reason; is angry when he ought, as 
he ought, with whom, and as long as, he ought r taking 
right measure of all the circumstances. Hot to be angry on 
the proper provocation, is folly, insensibility, slavish sub- 
mission. Of those given to excess in anger, some are quick, 
impetuous, and soon appeased; others are sulky, repressing 
and perpetuating their resentment. It is not easy to define 
the exact mean; each case must be left to individual per- 
ception (V.). 

The next virtue is ^^d-hreeding in society,, a balance 
between surliness on the oneTi^Sraud weak assent or inter- 
ested flattery on the other. It is a nameless virtue, resem- 
bling friendship without the special affection. , Aoistotle , 
shows what he considers the bearing of the finished gentle- 
man, studying to give pleasure, and yet expressing disappro- 
bation when it would he .wrong to do otherwise (W.). 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the observance of a due 
mean, in the matter of Boastfulness. The boastful lay claim' 
to what they do not possess ; false modesty (elpwveia) is deny- 
ing or underrating one’s own merits. The balance of the 
two is the straightforward and truthful character ; asserting 
just what belongs to him, neither more nor less. This is a 
kind of truthfulness, — distinguished from ‘truth’ in its more 
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Eerions aspect, as discriminating between justice and injnstico 
— and Jias a -wortb. of its own ; for be that is trutbfnl in little 
things will be so in more important affairs (VII.). 

In the playfnl interconrse of society, there is room for 
the virtue of Wit, a balance or mean between buffoonisb 


excess, and the clownish dnlness that can neither make nor 
enjoy a joke. Here the man of refinement must be a law to 
^himself (YIIL). 

V ifopESTi’.(‘“’®“0 is briefly de.scrib’ed, without .being put 
tbrough~^ the comparison with its extremes. It is more a 
feeling than a state, or settled habit. It is the fear of ill- 
report; and has the physical expression of fear under danger 
— the blushing and the pallor. It befits youth as the ago of 
passion and of errors. In the old it is no virtue', as they 
should do nothing to be ashamed of (IX.). 

Book Fifth (the first of the so-called Eudcmian books), 
treats of Justice, the Social virtue by pre-eminence. Justice 


as a virtue is defined, the state of mind, or moral di.sposition. 


to do what is just The question then is — what is the just and 
the unjust in action ? The words seem to have more senses 
timu one. Tie jn.st may be (1) tie Lawful, what is estab- 
lished by law ; which includes, therefore, all obedience, and all 
moral virtue (for every kind of conduct came under public 
regulation, in the legislation of Plato and Aristotle). Or (2) 
the just may be restricted to the fair and equitable as regards 
property. In both senses, however, justice concerns our be- 
haviour to some one else ; and it thus stands apart from the 
other virtues, as (essentially and in its first character) seeking 
another’s good — not the good of the agent himself (I.). 

The first kind of justice, which includes all virtue, called 
Universal Justice, being set aside, the enquiry is reduced to 
the Particular Justice, or Justice proper and distinctive. Of 
this there are two kind.c. Distributive and Corrective (II.). 
Distributive Justice is a land of eqn.ality or proportion in the 
distribution of property, honours, Ac., in the State, according 
to the merits of each citizen ; the standard of worth or merit 
being settled by tbe constitution, whether democratic, oli- 
garchic, or aristocratic (DJ.). Corrective, or Reparative 
Justice takes no account of persons; but. looking at cases 
where unjust loss or gain has occurred, aims to restore the 
Ijalauco, by striking an arilbmclic.al mc.an (IV,). Tbe Pytha- 
gorean idea, tliat Justice is Betalintion, is inadequate; pro- 
portion and other circumstances must be included. Propor- 
tionate Retaliation, or Reciprocity of services, — as iu the case 
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of .Commercial. Excliange,. meastired tlirougii the instrument 
of money, .■mtb. its definite value, — ^is set forfcb as the great 
bond, of society, .dust dealing is the mean between doing 
injustice and .suffering injustice (V.). Justice is definitely 
connected .with ^w, and exists only between citizens of the 
State, and not between father and children, master and slave, 
between whom there is no law proper, bat only a sort of rela* 
tioh analogous to, law (VL). Civil Justice is partly Eatural, 
partly conventional. tPbe natural is what has the same 
force everywhere, whether accepted or not ; the conventional 
varies with institutions, acquiring all its force fi-om adoption 
by law, and .being in itself a matter of indifference prior to 
such adoption. Some persons regard all Justice as thus 
conventional. They say — ‘Wbat exists by nature is un- 
changeable, and has everywhere the same power ; for example, 
fire bums alike in Persia and herey but we see regulations of 
justice often vaiaed — differing here and there.’ This, however, 
is not exactly the fact, though to a certain extent it is the 
fact. Among the gods indeed^ it perhaps is not the fact at 
all : but among men, it is time that there exists something by 
nature changeable, though everything is not so. Neverthe- 
less, there are some things existing by nature, other things 
not by nature. And we can plainly see, among those matters 
that admit of opposite arrangement, which of them belong 
to nature and -which to law and convention ; and .the same 
distinction will fit in other cases also. Thus the right band 
is by nature more powerful than the left ; yet it is possible 
that all men may become ambidextrous. Those regulations 
of justice .that are not by nature, but by human appointment,- 
are not the same everywhere ; nor is the political constitntion 
everywhere the same; yet there is one political constitntion.' 
only tha,t is by nature the best everywhere (VII.). 

To constitute Justice and injustice in acts, the acts must- 
be voluntary ; there being degrees of culpability in injustice 
according to the intention, the premeditation, the greater or 
less knowledge of circumstances. The act that a person 
does may perhaps he unjust; bat be is not, on that account, 
always to be regarded as an unjust man (VIII.). 

Here a question arises, Can one be injured voinntarily ? It > 
seems not, for what a man consents to is not injury. Nor can 
a person injure himself, injury is a relationship between 
parties (IX.). Equity does not contradict, or set aside, 
Justice, but is a higher and finer kind of justice, coming in 
where the law is too rough and general. 
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Book Sixth treats of Intollectual Exccllenws, or Yiriaos 
of tbe Intellect. It thus follows oat (he largo definition of 
virtne given at the outset, and repeated in detail as concem.s 
each of the ethical or moral Virtncs saeccssively. • ' 

According to the views most received at present, r>rorality 
is an affair of conscience and sentiment ; little or nothing is 
said about estimating the full ciTcamstaticca and con.«eqneiicc.T 
of each act, except that there is no time to calcnlalc correctly, 
and that the attempt to do so is generally a pretence for evad- 
ing the peremptory order of virtuous sentiment, which, if faith- 
fully obeyed, ensures virtuous action in each particular c;i5c. 
If these views be adopted, an ini’cslig.ation of our intcllcctu,'4l 
excellences would find no place in a treatise on Elhics. But 
the theory of Aristotle is altogether different, 'J'liongh ho 
recognizes Emotion and Intellect as inseparably imjjlicatcd 
in the mind of Ethical agents, yet the .sovereign authority 
that he proclaims is not Conscience or Scuriment, hut 
Reason. The subordination of Sentiment to Reason is with 
liini essential. It is trnc that Reason must bo supplied 
with First Principles, whence to take its start; and tlic.so 
First Principles arc hero declared to be, fixed emotional states 
or dispositions, engendered intbo mind of the agent by a sne- 
cossiou of similar acts. But even thc.so dispo.sitious them- 
selves, though not belonging to the department of Reason, aro 
not exempt from tho challenge and scrutiny of Rea.‘^on ; while 
the proper application of them in act to the complicated 
realities of life, is the work of Reason altogether. Such an 
ethical theory calls upon Aristotle to indicate, more or lc.=s 
fully, those intellectual excellences, whereby alone wo are 
enabled to overcome flic inherent diflicnltics of right ethical 
conduct ; and he indicates them in the present Book, coni]»nr- 
ing them with those other intellectual excellences which guide 
om‘ theoretical investigations, where conduct is not diivctly 
concerned. 

In specifying the ethical excellences, or excellences of dis- 
position, wc explained that each of them aimed to reolirc a 
mean — and that this mean wn-s to be detemiincd by Right 
Reason. To find the mean, is thus an oporatimi of the Intel- 
lect; and wo have now to explain what the right jH'rfiirin.sTicc 
of it is, — or to enter upon the Excellences of the IntrOcct. 
Tho soul having been divided into Imitional and Rational, 
tho R.ational must further Ito divided into tvo parts, — tlie 
Scientific (dealing with necessary m.attcr), the C.ileulative, or 
Deliberative (dealing avitb contingent matter). W c must 
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toncli Tipoii the excellence or "best' condition of both of them (L). ; . . 
There are three principal, functions of the sonl — Sensation,'; 
Reason, and Appetite or Desire. Now, Sensation (which'; 
beasts have as well as men) is not? a principle of moral actiom * ' ' . 
The Reason regards truth and &lsehood only; it does not [ 
move to action, it is not an end’ in itself. Appetite or Desire,?; . < 
which aims at an end, introduces ns to moral action. Truth; ? 
and Falsehood, as regards Reason, correspond to GoodandEvil-',,.i^ 
as regards Appetite : Affirmation and Negation, with the fet, ; 
are the analogues of Pursuit and Avoidance, with the second. \ . ; 
In purpose, which is the principle of moral action, there is j' . >, 
included deliberation or calculation. Reason and Appetite arei,-, 
thus combined: Good Purpose comprises both true affirmation i ! 
and right pursuit: you may call it either an Intelligent Appe- « >' 
tite, or, an Appetitive Intelligence. Such is man, as a principle i . 
of action (?/ rocavrr] opx^ ard/J/ovor). . , 

Science has to do with the necessary and the eternal ; it i 
is teachable, bat teachable always from prcecognita, or prin- 
ciples, obtained liy induction ; from which principles, conclu- 
sions are demonstrated by syllogism (UL). Art, or Produc- ' 
tion, is to be carefully distinguished from the action or 
agency that belongs to man as an ethical agent, and that . , 
does not terminate in any separate assignable product. But 
both the one and the other deal with contingent matters ' 
only. Art deals for the most part with the same matters • - 
as are subject to the intervention of Fortune or Chance 

. . 

Prudence or Judiciousness (<j)povr]aK, the quality of o . 
'(Ppovip.o<i), the Practical Reason, comes next. We are told 
what are the matters wherewith it is, and wherewith it 
is not, conversant. It does not deal with matters wherein 
there exist art, or with rules of art. It does not deal with 
necessary matters, nor with matters not modifiable by human 
agency. The prudent or judicious man is one who (like ■ 
Pericles) can accurately estimate and foresee matters (apart, 
from Science and Art) such as are good or evil for him- 
self and other human beings. On these matters, feelings of ' 
pleasure or pain are apt to bias the mind, by insinuating' 
wrong aims ; which they do not do in regard to the properties, 
of a triangle and other scientific conclusions. To guard. 
against such bias, the judicious man must be armed with tbs’ 
ethical excellence described above as Temperance or Modera- 
tion. Judiciousness is not an Art, admitting of better and . 
worse; there are not good judicious men, and bad judicious 
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men, as there are good and bad artists. Jndiciohsnoss in 
itself an excellence (i.e. the term connotes excellence) — 

-an excellence of the rational sonl, and ■ of that" branch 
of the rational sonl which is calculating, dcliheratiro, not 
scientific (V.). Reason or Intellect (roC?) is the facnltj 
for apprehending the first principles of demonstrativo science. 

It is among the infallible faculties of the mind, together 
with Judiciousness, Science, and Philosophy. Each of 
these terms connotes truth and accuracy (VL). Wisdom in 
the arts is the privilege of the superlative artists, such aSL/A P 
Pliidias in sculpture. But there are some men wise, not in 
any special art, but absolutely ; .gnd this wisdom (voipm) is 
Philosophy. It embraces both ^principles of science (which 
Aristotle considers to come under the review of the First 
Philosophy) and^ednetions therefrom ; it is roSt and c-tirnjftj] 
in one- It is more venerable and dignified than Prudence or 
Judiciousness ; because its objects, the Kosmos and the cclc.s- 
tial bodies, are far more glorious than man, with whoso in- 
terests alone Prudence is concerned ; and also because the 
celestial objects are eternal and unv.arying ; while man and 
his affairs are transitory and ever fluctuating. Hence the 
great honour paid to Thales, Anaxagoras, and others, who 
spccnlatcd on theories thus magnificent and superhuman, 
though useless in respect to human good. 

We have already said that Prudence or Judiciousness is 
good counsel on human interests, with a view to action. But 
we must also add that it comprises a knowledge not of uni- 
versals merely, but also of particulars ; and experienced men, 
much conversant with particnlars, arc often better qualified for 
action than inexperienced men of science (VTI.). Pradcnco 
is the same in its intellectual basis as the political science or 
art — ^yot looked at in a different aspect. Both of them nro 
practical and consultative, respecting matters of Iiuman good 
and evil; but prudence, in the stricter sense of the word, con- 
cerns more especially the individual self; still, the welfare of 
the individual is perhaps inseparable from household and state 
concerns. Prudence farther impliesa large experience; whence 
boys, who can become good mathematicians, cannot h.ave prac- 
tical judgment or prudence. In consultation, wo are liable '.i 
error both in regard to universals, and in regard to particuiiirs ; 
it is the business of prudence, as well as of the political science, 
to guard against both. That prudence is not identical with 
Science, is plain enough ; for Science is the intermediate pro- 
cess between the first principles and the last conc!uricu^; 

.32 
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■svlaereas prudence consists cMefly in seizing these last, -which 
are' the appHcatiras of reasoning, and represe nirf he particular 
acts to he d6ne.(^radenceTS the counterpart oraeason (Novf) 
or InteliboL but at the opposite extremity of the mental pro- 
cess. ■J'or Intellect (Now) apprehends the extreme TJniver- 
sals,-^the first principles, — themselves not deducible, but firom 
which deductioii • starts ; while^ Prudence fastens on the ex- 
treme particulars, which are not kno-wn by Science, but by 
sensible Perception.’ "We mean here by sensible Perception, 
not -what is peculiar to any of the five senses, but what is 
common to them all — ^whereby we perceive that the triangle 
before ns is a' geometrical ultimatum, and that it is the 
final subject of application for all the properties previously 
demonstrated to belong to triangles generally. The mind will 
stop here in the downward march towards practical applica- 
tion, as it stopped at first principles in the upward march. 
Prudence becomes, however, confounded -with sensible per- 
ception, when -we reach this stage. [The statement here given 
involves Aristotle’s distinction of the proper and the common 
Sensib les; a shadowing out of the muscular element in sensa- 
tion] (VJJi.). 

Good counsel (ev^ovXta) is distinguished fi'om various 
other qualities. It is, in substance, choosing right means 
to a good end ; the end being determined by the great faculty 
— Prudence or Judiciousness (IX.). Sagacity (oivetrii) is 
a just intellectual measure in regard to the business of life, 
individual and social ; critical ability in appreciating and in- 
terpreting the phenomena of experience. It is distinguished 
from Prudence in this respect — ^that Prudence carries infer- 
ences into Practice (X.). Considerateness (r/rcijui^) is another 
intellectual virtue, with a practical bearing. It is that virtue 
whereby we discern the proper occasions for indulgent con- 
struction, softening the rigour of logical consistency. It is 
the source of equitable decisions. 

The different intellectual excellences just named — Oon- 
siderateness. Sagacity, Prudence (^poVi;crts), and Intellect 
(NoDy), seem all to bear, on the same result, and are for. the- 
most part predicable of the same individuals. All of them 
are concerned with the -ultimate applications of principle to 
practice, and -with the actual moments for decision and action. 
Indeed, Intellect (iffom) deals ■rfith the extremes at both en^ 
of the scale : with the highest and lowest terms. In theoreti- 
cal science, it apprehends and sanctions the major proposi- 
tions, the first and highest princi^ia of demonstrations ; in 
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practical dealings, it estimates the minor propositions of the 
syllogism, the possibilities of tho sitnation, and the ultimate 
action regnired. All these are the.principia from whence 
arises tho determining motive: for the universal is always 
derived from particulars ; these we must know through son- 
sible perception, which is in this case the same thing as intel- 
lect (hoys-). Intellect is in fact both tho beginning and the 
end: it cognizes both the first grounds of demonstration and 
the last applications of the results of demonstration. A man 
cannot acquire science by nature, or without teaching : bnt 
he may acquire Litellect and Sagacity by nature, simply 
through long life and abundant e.vperienco. The afiirnuitions 
and opinions of old men deserve attention, hardly less tlian 
demonstrations ; they have acquired an eye from experience, 
and can thus see tho practical principles (though they may 
not be able to lay oat their reasons logically) (XI.). 

But an objector may ask — Of what use are Philosophy 
and Prudence ? He may take such grounds ns those. (1) 
Philosophy has no practical aim at all ; nor does it consider 
tho means of happiness. (2) Prudence, though bearing on 
practice, is merely knowledge, and docs not ensure right 
action. (3) Even granting the knowledge to bo of value .os 
direction, it might bo obtained, like medical knowledge, from 
a professional advisor. (4) If philosophy is better than 
prudence, why does prudence control philosophy ? IVc have 
to answer these doubts. The first is answered by assorting 
the independent value of philosophy and prudence, as perfec- 
tions of onr nature, and as sources of happiness in Ihcinsclvcs. 
Tho second and third doubts are set at rest, by aflirming 
prndcncc to have no existence apart from virtne. 'Without a 
virtuous aim, there is no such thing as Prndonco ; there is 
nothing but cleverness degenerating into ennning ; while 
virtue w'ithout virtuous prudence is nothing better than a more 
instinct, liable to be misguided in every w-ay (XIL). 

There is one more difficulty to he cleared up respecting 
virtue. All onr dispositions, and therefore all our ethiral 
excellences, como to ns in a certain sense by natnre ; that is 
Wo have from the moruont of birth a certain .aptitude for 
becoming temperate, courageous, just, &c. Bnt thffc natunil 
aptitudes or possessions (^n'oinroi are something alto- 

gether distinct from the ethical excellences proper, tliougli 
capable of being matured into them, if intellect and prudence 
bo .superadded. Sobratos w.a.s mistaken in resolving all tie 
virtues into prndcncc ; bathe w:us right in saving that nono 
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of tliem can exist vrithont prndence. The xirtnes ought to 
be defined as, not merely ethical dispositions according to right 
reason, bnt ethical dispositions along tmfh right reason or 
prudence (i.e., prudence is an ever present co-efficient). It 
is thus abundantly evident that none but a prudent man can 
be good, and none but a good man can be . pradent. The 
virtues are separable from each other, so far as .the natural 
aptitudes are -concerned : a man may have greater facility for 
. acquiring one than another. Bnt so far as regards the finished 
acqub’ements of excellence, in virtue of which a man is called 
go ^ — ^no such separation is possible. All of them alike need 
the companionship of Prudence (Xill,). 

Book Seventh has two Parts. Part ffirgt discusses the 
grades of moral strength and moral weakness. P art jegmd, 
, is a short dissertation on Pleasure, superseded by rae superior 
handling of the subject in the Tenth Book. 

reference to moral power, in self-restraint, six 
grades are specified. (1) God-Iike virtue, or reason impelling 
as well as directing. (2) The highest human virtue, ex- 
pressed by Temperance {am^poavvg ) — appetite and passion 
perfectly harmonized with reason. (3) Continence (eyicpdrem) 
or the mastery of reason, after a struggle. (4) Incontinence, 
the mastery of appetite or passion, but not without a struggle. 
(5) Vice, reason perverted so as to harmonize entirely with 
appetite or passion. (6) Bestialily, naked appetite -or passion, 
without reason. Certain prevalent opinions are enumerated, 
which are to form the subject of the discussions following — 
(1) Continence and endurance are morally good. (2) The 
Continent man sticks to his opinion. (3) The Incontinent 
err knowingly. (4) Temperance and Continence are the 
same. (5) Wise and clever men may be 'Incontinent. (6) ' 
Incontiaence applies to other things than Pleasure, as anger, 
honour, and gain (L). 

^^^?he third point (the Incontinent sin knowingly) is first 
Emoted . Solutes held the contrary; he made vice and 
ignorance convertible. Others think that the, knowledge 
possessed by the incontinent is mere opinion, or a vague and 
weak con-viction. It is objected te No. 4, that continence 
implies evil desires to he .controlled; while temperance 
means the character fully harmonized. As to No. 2, Con- 
tinence must often he bad, if it -consists in sticking to an 
"opinion (11.). 

The third point, the only question of real interest or diffi- 
culty, is resumed at greater length. The, distinction between 
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Jimidedge: and opinion {the Ligber and tbe lower Mnds of 
knowledge) does not settle tbe question, for opinion may be 
as strong as knowledge. The real point is, what is meant by 
having Jmoidedge ? A man’s knowledge may be in abeyance, 
as it is when he is asleep or intoxicated. Thus, we may have 
in the mind tv»'o knowledges (like two separate syllogisms), 
one leading to continence, the other to incontinence ; the first 
is not drawn ont, like the syllogism wanting a minor ; hence 
it may be said to be not present to the mind ; so that, in a 
certain sense, Sokrates was right in denying that actnal and 
present knowledge conld be overborne. Vice is a form of 
oblivion (HL). 

The next question is, what is the object-matter of incon- 
tineirce 7 - whether there is any man incontinent simply and 
absolutely (without any specification of wherein), or whether ■' 
all incontinent men are so in regard to this or that particular 
matter? (Ko. 6). The answer is, that it applies directly to 
the bodily appetites and pleasures, which are necessaiy up to 
a certain point (the sphere of Temperance), and then he that 
commits unreasonable excess above this point is called Incon- 
tinent simply. But if he commits excess in regard to plea- 
sures, which, though not necessary, are natural and, up to a 
certain point, reasonable — such as victory, wealth, honour — 
we designate him as incontinent, yet witk a specification of 
the particular matter (IV.). 

The modes of Bestiality, as cannibah'sm and unnatural 
passion, are ascribed to morbid depravity of nature or of 
habits, analogous to disease or madness (V.). 

Incontinence in anger is not so bad as Incontinence in 
lust, because auger (1) has more semblance of reason, (2) is 
more a matter of constitution, (3) has less of deliberate pur- 
pose — while lust is crafty, (4) arises under pain, and not from 
wantonness (VL). 

Persons below the average in resisting pleasures are in- 
continent; those below the average in resisting pains are soft 
or effeminate. G?he mass of men incline to both weaknesses. 

He that deliberately pursues excessive pleasures, or other 
pleasures in an excessive way, is said to be abandoned. The in- 
temperate are worse than the incontinent. Sport, in its excess, 
is effeminacy, as being relaxation from toil. There are two kinds ^ 
of incontinence : the one proceeding from precipitancy, where^^/ 
a man acts without deliberating at all ; the other from feeble- 
ness, — where he deliberates, but where the result of deliberation 
is too weak to countervail his appetite (VH.). Intemperance or 
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profligacy is more vicious, and less curable than Incontiueuca. 
The profli^te man is oue who has in him no principle (apx^) 
of good or of right reason, and who does wrong without after- 
wards repenting of it; the incontinent man has the good 
piinciple in him, but it is overcome when he does wrong, and 
he afterwards 'repents (VliL). Here, again, Aristotle denies 
that sticldng to one’s opinions is, per se, continence. The 
opinion may he wrong ; in that - case, if a man stiehs to it, 
prompted by mere self-assertion and love of victory, it is a 
species of incontinence. One of the virtues of the continent 
man is to be open to psrsnasion, and to desert one’s resolu- 
tions for a noble end (IX.). Incontinence is like sleep or 
drunkenness as opposed to wakeful knowledge. The incon- 
tinent man is like a state having good laws, but nob acting on 
them. The incontinence of passion is more curable than that 
of weakness ; what proceeds from habit more than what is , 
natural (X.). / 2 

Tbe Eighth and Ninth Books contain the treatise on 
Friendship. 

The subject deserves a place in an Ethical treatise, because 
of its connexion with virtue and with happiness. Several 
questions have been debated concerning -Friendship, — Is 
it based on likeness or nnlikeness? Can bad men be 
friends ? Is there hut one species of Friendship, or more 
than one ? (L) Some progress towards a Eolation of these 
questions may be made by considering what are the objects of 
liking ; these are the good, the pleasant, the nseftd. By the 
good is not meant the absolute good of Plato, but the ap- 
parent good. Inanimate things mast be excluded, as wanting 
reciprocation (II.). The varieties of friendship follow these 
three modes of the likeable. The friendships for the useftil , 
and the pleasant, are not disinterested, but self-seeking ; they 
are therefore accidental and transitory:; they do not involve 
intimate and frequent association. Friendship for the good, 
and between the ■nrtnous, is alone perfect ; it. is formed riowly, 
and has the requisites of permanence. It occnrs rarely (HI.)- 
As regards the nsefnl and the pleasant, the had may he finends. 
It may happen that two persons are mutually pleasant to each 
other, as lover and beloved ; while this lasts, there is friend- 
ship, It is only as respects the good, that there exists a per- 
manent liking for the person. Such friendship is of an abso- 
lute nature; tbe others are accidental (IV-). Friendship is in 
‘^11 exercise only during actual intercourse ; it may exist 
potentially at a distance ; but in long absence, there is danger 
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of its being dissolved. Eriendsbip is a settled state or liabit, 
while iondn css is a mere passion, which does not imply onr 
wishinirto do good to the object of it, as friendship_ does (V.). 
The perfect kind of friendship, from its intensity, cannot be 
exercised towards more than a small number. . In regard to 
the nsefol and the pleasant, on the other hand, there may ho 
friendship with many ; as the friendship towards tradesmen, 
and between the yonng. The happy desire pleasant friends. 
Men in power have two classes of friends ; one for the nscfnl, 
the.Dther^ for the pleasant. Both qualities are found in the 
good man ; hut he will not he the friend of a superior, unless 
he be surpassed (by that superior) in virtno also. In all the 
kinds of friendship now specified there is equality (VL). There 
are friendships where one party is superior, as father and son, 
older and younger, hnshand and wife, governor and governed. 

In such cases there should he a proportionahly greater love 
on the part of the inferior. When the love on each side is 
proportioned to the merit of the party beloved, then we have 
a certain species of equality, which is an ingredient in friend- 
ship. Bat equality in matters of friendship, is not quite the 
same as equality in matters of justice. In matters of 
justice, equality proportioned to merit stands first — equality 
between man and man (no account being taken of comparative 
merit) stands only second. In friendship, the case is the re- 
verse ; the perfection of friendship is equal love between the 
friends towards each other ; to have greater love on one side, 
by reason of and proportioned to superior merit, is friendship 
only of the second grade. This will be evident if we reflect 
that extreme inequality renders friendship impossible — as be- 
tween private men and kings or gods. Hence the friend can > 
scarcely wish for his friend the maximum of good,»to become 
a god ; such extreme elevation would terminate iho friend- 
ship. Hor vrill he wish his friend to possess all the good ; 
for every one wishes most for good to self (VIL). The essence 
of friendship is to love rather than to be loved, as seen in 
mothers; hut the generaliiy of persons desire rather to ho 
loved, which is akin to being honoured (although honour is 
partly sought as a sign of future favours). By means of love, 
as already said, unequal friendships maybe equalized. Friend- 
ship Vrith the good, is based on equality and similarity, neither 
party ever desiring base services. Friendships for the useful 
are based on the contrariety of fnlness and defect, as poor and 
rich, ignorant and knowing (VIII.). Friendship is an inci- 
dent of political society ; men associating together for common. 
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ends, Tiecome friends. Political jn.stice becomes more binding 
vrhen men are related by friendship. The state itself is a com- 
mnniiy for the sake of advantage ; the expedient to all is the 
jnst. In the large society of the state, thei’e are many inferior ■ 
societies for bnsiness, and for pleasure ; friendship starts np 
in all (IX.). There are three forms of Civil Government, 
■with a characteristic ‘declension or perversion of each: — 
Monarchy passing into Despotism; Aristocracy into Oli- 
garchy ; Timocracy (based on wealth) into Democracy ; parent 
and child typifies the first ; hnsband and wife the second ; 
brothers the third (X.). The monarchial or paternal type 
has superiority on one side, and demands honour as well as 
love on the other. In aristocracy, the relation is one of merit, 
and the greater love is given to the better. In timocracy, and 
among brothers, there is equality ; and hence the most fre- 
quent friendships. There is no friendship towards a slave, as 
a slave, for, as snch he is a mere animate tool (XL). In the 
relations of the family, friendship varies with 'the diflerent 
situations. Parents love their children as a part of themselves^, 
andfrom the first; children grow to love their parents. Brothers 
are affected by their community of origin, as well as by common . 
education and habits of intimacy. Husband and wife come 
together by a natural bond, and as mutual helps ; their friend- 
ship contains the nsefol and the pleasant, and, •with virtue, the 
good. Their offspring strengthens 'the bond (XTT.). The . 
friendships that give rise to complaints are confined to the 
UseftiL Such friendships involve a legal element of strict and 
measured reciprocity [mere trade], and a moral or unwritten 
■understanding, which is properly friendship. Each party is 
apt to give less and expect more than he gets ; and the rule 
must be for each to reciprocate liberally and fally, in such 
manner and kind as they are able (XHL) . In unequal fkiend- 
ships, between a superior and inferior, the inferior has the 
greater share of material assistance, the superior should re- 
ceive the greater honour (XlV.). 

Book Xinth proceeds -without any real break. It may not 
be always easy to fix the return to be made for services re- 
ceived. Protagoras, the sophist, left it to his pupils to settle the 
amount of fee that he should receive. "When there is no agree- 
ment, -u'e must render what is in our power, for example, to the 
gods and to our parents (I.). Cases may arise of conflicting 
^obligation ; as, shall we prefbr a friend to a deserving man r 
'■ shall a person robbed reciprocate to robbers ? and others. [TTo 
have here the germs of Casuistry.] (EL) As to the termina- 
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tion of Friendsliip ; in tlie case. of the nsefnl and the pleasant, ■ 
the connexion ceases with the motives. ^ In the case of the good,.' 
it may happen that one party counterfeits the good, but is really 
actmg the nsefnl or the pleasant ; or one party may tnm out 
wicked, and the only question is, how far hopes of his improve- 
ment shall be entertained. Again, one may continue the same, 
while the other makes large advances in mental training; 
how tar shall present disparity operate against old associations ? 
(in.). There is a sort of illnstrative parallelism between the 
feelings and acts of friendship, and the feelings and acts of 
self-love, or of a good man to himself The virtuous man 
wishes what is good for himself, especially for his highest part 
— the intellect or thinking part ; he desires to pass his life in 
the company of his own thoughts ; he sympathizes with his 
own sorrows. On the other hand, the bad choose the pleasant, 
although it be hurtful ; they fly from themselves ; their own 
thoughts are unpleasant companions ; they are full of repent- 
ance (TV.). Good- wil l is differ ent from iTiend.ship_: it is a 
■ ■' towards some di stinguished or likej 

' ■ ; . ■ L ■ ' -antagom^/ir hasnpITE^est.ofionguig 

in[ 31 jsencb."^t may bo the”pf^ncle to friendship (V.). 
Unanimity, or agreement of opinion, is a part of friendship. 
Hot as regards mere speculation, as about the heavenly bodies; 
but in practical matters, where interests are at stake, such as 
the politics of the day. This unanimity cannot occur in the 
badjfrom their selfish and grasping disposition (VL). 

position is next examined — that the love felt by 
■-'benefactors is stronger than the love felt by those bene- 
fitted. It is not a sufficient explanation to say, the bene- 
factor is a creditor, who wishes the prosperity of his debtor. 
Benefactors are like workmen, who love their own work, 
and the exercise of their own powers. They also have the 
feeling of nobleness on their side ; while the recipient has 
the less lovable idea of profit. ITinally, activity is more 
akin to love than recipiency (Vii.). Another question raised 
for discussion is — ‘ Ought a man to love himself most, 
or another ? ’ On the one hand, selfishness is usually con- 
demned as the feature of bad men ; on the other hand, the 
feelings towards self are made the standard of the feelings 
towards friends. The solution is given thus. There is a 
lower self (predominant with most men) that gratifies the 
appetites, seeking wealth, power, &c. "With the select few, 
there is a higher self that seeks the honourable, the noble, in- 
tellectual excellence, at any cost of pleasure, wealth, honour, 
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&c. These Dohle-miiaded men procure for themselves the 
greater good by sacrificing the less : and their self-sacrifice is 
thns a mode of self. It is the duty of the good man to love 
himself : for his noble life is profitable, both to himself, and 
to others; but the bad man ought not to love himself. 
[Self-sacrifice, formerly brought under Courage, is here 
depicted firom another point of view] (Viii.). 

By way of bringing out the advantages of friendship, it is 
next asked, Does the happy man need friends ? To this, it is 
answered, (1) That happiness, being the sum of all human good, 
must suppose the possession of the greatest of external goods, 
which is friendship. (2) The happy man wifi, require Mends 
as recipients of his oveifrow of Mndness. (3) He cannot he 
expected either to be solitary, or to live with strangers. (4) 
The highest play of existence is to see the acts of another in 
harmony with self (5) Syunpatl^^ supports and prolongs the 
glow of one’s own emotions. ( 6 ) A friend .confirms ns in the 
practice of virtue. (7) The sense of existence in ourselves is 
enlarged by the consciousness of another’s existence (IX.). 
The number of friends is again considered, and the same 
barriers stated — the impossibility of sharing among many the 
highest kind of affection, or of keeping up close and har- 
monious intimacy. The most renowned friendships are be- 
tween pairs (X.). As to whether friends are most needed in 
adversity or in prosperity — ^in the one, friendship is more ne-- 
cessary, in the other more glorious (XI.). The essential 
support and manifestation of friendship is Intercourse. "What- 
ever people’s tastes are, they desire the society of others in 
exercising them (XU.). 

\ Book Tenth discusses Pleasure, and lays down as the 
highest and perfect pleasure, exercise of the Intellect in 
■’Philosophy. 

Pleasure is deserving of consideration, from its close inti- 
macy with the constitution of our race ; on which account, in 
our training of youth, we steer them by pleasure and pain ; 
and it is of the first importance that they should fed pleasure 
in what they ought, and displeasure in what they ought, as 
the groundwork (or princijjhcin) of good ethical dispositions. 
Such a topic can never he left unnoticed, especially when we 
.look at the great difference of opinion thereupon. Some 
affirm pleasure .to he the chief good [Eu doxus ). Others call it 
altogether vile and worthless [party of Speusippusj; Of these 
last, some perhaps really think so 4 but the rest are actuated 
by the necessi^ of checking men’s too_ great proneness to it, 
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and disparage it on that account. This policj" Aristotle 
strongly censures, and contends for the superior efBcacy of 
truth (L). 

The arguments urged by Eudoxus as proving pleasure 
to be. the chief good, are, (1) That all beings seek pleasure; 
(2) and aroid its opposite, pain ; (3) that they seek pleasure 
as an end-in-itself, and not as a means to any farther end ; 
(4) that pleasure, added to any other good, such as jus- 
tice or temperance, increases the amount of good; -which 
could not be the case, -unless pleasure -were itself good. Tet 
this last argument (Aristotle urges) proves pleasure to ho ^ C 
good, but not to bo thejGood ; indeed, Plato urged the same'' , 
argument, to show that pleasure could Twt be The Good ; since 
The Good (the Chief Good) must be something that does not 
admit of being enhanced or made more good. The objection of 
Spensippns, — that irrational creatures are not to be admitted 
as witnesses, — Aristotle disallows, seeing that rational and 
irrational agree on the point; and the thing that seems to all, 
must be true. Another objection. That the opposite of pain 
is not pleasure, but a neutral state — ^is set aside as contradicted 
by the fact of human desire and aversion, the two opposite 
states -of feeling (11.). 

The arguments of the Platonists, to prove that pleasure 
is not good, are next examined. (1) Pleasure, they say, is 
not a quality ; but neither (replies Aristotle) are the exercises 
or actual manifestations of virtue or happiness. (2) Plea- 
sure is not definite, but unlimited, or admitting of degrees, 
while The Good is a something definite, and does not admit 
of degrees. But if these reasoners speak about -the pure plea- 
sures, they might take objection on similar grounds against 
■virtue and justice also ; for these too admit of degrees, and 
one man is more -virtuous than another. And if they speak 
of the mixed pleasures (alloyed with pain), their reasoning 
win not apply to the nnmixed. Good health is acknowledged 
to he a good, and to he a definite something ; yet there are 
nevertheless some men more healthy, some less. (3) The 
Good is perfect or complete ; bat objectors urge that no motion 
or generation is complete, and pleasure is in one of these two 
categories. This last assertion Aristotle denies. Pleasure is 
no( a motion ; for the attribute of velocity, greater or less, 
which is essential to all motion, does not attach to pleasure. 

A man may he quick in becoming pleased, or in becoming 
angry ; but in the act of being pleased or angry, he can neither 
be quick nor slow. Nor is it true tbat pleasure is u, genera- 
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tiou. In all generatioTi, tliere is something assignable onfc of 
which generation takes place (not any one thing out of any 
other), and into .which it reverts by destruction. If pleasure 
be a generation, pain must be the destruction of what is 
generated : but this is not correct, for pain does not re-establish 
the sta.te antecedent to the pleasure. Accordingly,, it is not 
true that pleasure is a generation. Some talk of pain as a 
want of something required by nature, and of pleasure as a 
filling up of that want. But these are corporeal, not mental 
facts, and are applicable only to eating and drinking;, not 
applicable to many other pleasures, such as, those of sight, 
hearing, or learning. (4) There are some disgraceful plea- 
sures. Aristotle replies that these are not absolutely and pro- 
perly pleasures, but only to the depraved man ; just as things 
are not yellow, which appear so to men in a jaundice. Pleasures 
differ from each other in species : there are good pleasures, 
t.e., those arising from good sources; and bad pleasures; 
■i.e., from bad sources. The pleasure per se^ is always desir- 
able ; but not when it comes from objectionable acts. The 
pleasures of each man will vary according to his character; 
none but a musical man can enjoy the pleasures of music. 
Ho one would consent to remain a child for life, even though 
he were to have his fill of childish pleasure. 

Aristotle sums up the result thus. Pleasure is not The 
Good. Hot every mode of pleasure is to'be chosen. Some 
pleasures, distinguished from the rest specifically or according 
to their sources, are to be chosen per se (ITT.), 

He then attempts to define pleasure. It is something per- 
fect and complete in itself, at each successive moment of time ; 
hence it is not motion, which is at every moment incomplete. 
Pleasure is like the act of vision, or a point, or a monad, 
always complete in itself. It accompanies every variety of 
sensible perception, intelligence, and theorizing contemplation. 
In each of these faculties, the act is more perfect, according 
as the snljective element is most perfect, and the object most 
grand and dignified- When the act is most perfect, the plea- 
sure accompanying it is also the most perfect ; and this plea- 
sure puts the finishing consummation to the act. The pleasure 
is not a pre-evisting acquirement now brought into exercise, 
hut an accessory end implicated with the act, like the fresh 
look which belongs to the organism just matured. It is a sure 
adjunct, so long as subject and object are in good condition. 
But contmnify of pleasure, as well as of the other exercises,, 
is impossible- life is itself an exercise much diversified, and 
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each man follows the diversity that is snitahle to his own 
inclination. — ^mnsic, study, &c, Bach has its accessory and 
consummating mode of pleasure; and to say that all men 
desire pleasure, is the same as saying that all men desire life; 
It is no real question to ask — Do we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life ? The truth is, 
that the two are implicated and inseparable (IV.). 


As our acts or exercises differ from each other specifically, 
so^also the pleasures that arc accessory to them differ speoi- 
. fipaUy- Exercises intellectual differ from exercises perceptive, 
and under each head there are varieties differing from each 
■ other. The pleasures accessory and consummating to each, 
are diversified accordingly. Each pleasure contributes to 
invigorate and intensify the particular exercise that it is at- 
tached to ; the geometer who studies his science with pleasure 
becomes more acute and successful in prosecuting it. On the 


other hand, the pleasures attached to one exercise impede the 
mind in regard to other exercises ; thus men fond of the flute 
cannot listen to a speaker %vith attention, if any one is playing 
the flute near them. What we delight in doing, we are more 
likely to do well ; what we feel pain in doing, we are not 
likely to do well. And thus each variety of exercise is alike 
impeded by the pains attached to itself, and by the pleasures 
attached to other varieties. 


Among these exorcises or acts, some are morally good, 
others morally bad ; the desires of the good are also praise- 
worthy, the desires of the bad are blameable ; but if so, much 
more are the pleasures attached to the good exercises, good 
pleasures — and the pleasures attached to the bad exercises, 
bad pleasures. For the pleasures attached to an exercise are 
more intimately identified with that exercise than the desire 
of it can he. The pleasure of the exercise, and the exercise 
itself, are indeed so closely identified one with the other, that to 
many they appear the same. Sight, bearing, and smell, differ 
in purity from touch and taste ; and the pleasures attached to 
each differ in like manner. The pleasures of intellect differ 
from those of sense, as these two exercises differ from one 
another. Every animaVhas its own peculiar pleasures, as it 
has also its own peculiar manifestation and exercises. Among 
the human race, the same things give pleasure to one indi- 
vidual and pain to another. The things that appear sweet 
to the strong and healthy man, do not appear sweet to one 
suffering from fever, or weakly- Now, amidst this discrep- 
ancy, what appears, to the virtuous and intelligent man, really 
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I's. His pleasures are tLe tme and real pleasnresr Escellence, 
and tbe good man gudlenu s good, are to be taben as tbe 
standard. If what he abbots appears pleasurable to some 
persons, we must not be sniprised, since there are many de- 
pravations of individuals, in one way or another; but these 
tilings are not pleasures really, they are only pleasures to 
these depraved mortals (V.). 1;^;//, ‘ 

So far the theory of Pleasme. Aristotle now goes back 
to Ids starting point — rthe nature of the Good, and Happiness. 
He re-states his positions : That Happiness is an exercise or 
actnality (eVep'/em), and not an acquirement or state ; 
That it belongs to such exercises as are worthy of choice 
for their own sake, and not to such as are worthy of choice 
for the sake of something else ; That it is perfect and self- 
sntHcing, seeking nothing beyond itself, and leaving no 
wants nnsnpplied. Hence he had concluded that it consisted 
in acting according to virtue ; for the honourable and good 
are chosen for their own sake. But amusements are also 
sought for their own sake ; Are these also to be called happi- 
ness No. It is tme that they are much pursued by 
those whom the vulgar envy — men of wealth and despots — 
who patronize and reward the practitioners of amusement. 
But this proves nothing, for we cannot adopt the choice of 
these despots, who have little virtue or intellect, and have 
never known the taste of refined and liberal pleasure. Child- 
ren and mature men, bad men and virtuous, have each their 
difierent pleasures; the virtuous and intelligent man finds a life 
of excellence and the pleasures attached thereunto most worthy 
of his choice, and such a man (Aristotle has declared more 
than once) is our standard. It would indeed he childish to 
treat amusements as the main end of life ; they are the relax- 
ation of the virtuons man, who derives from them fresh vigour 
for the prosecution of the serions business of life, which he 
cannot prosecute continuously. Tbe serious exercises of life 
are better than the- comic, because they proceed from the 
hatter part of man. The slave may enjoy bodily pleasures to 
■the full, hut a slave is not called happy (VL), 

We have thus shown that Happiness consists in exercise 
■ or actual living according to excellence ; naturally, therefore, 
according to the higher excellence, or the excellence of the 
best part of man. This best part is the Intellect (Nof<9), our 
' most divine and commanding element; in its exercise, which 
is theoretical or speculative, having respect to matters hononr- 
ahle, divine, and most woiiby of study. Such philosophical 
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exercise, besides being the highest function of onr nature, is 
at the same time more susceptible than any mode of active 
effort, of being prosecuted for a long continuance. It affords 
- the purest and most lasting pleasure ; it approaclies most nearly 
to being self-sufBcing, since it postulates little more than the 
necessaries of life, and is even independent of society, thongh 
better vnth society. Perfect happiness "wonld thus be the 
exercise of the theorizing intellect, continued through a full 
period of life. But this is more than we can expect. Still, 
we ought to make every effort to live according to this best 
element of onr nature ; for, though small in bulk, it stands 
exalted above the rest in power and dignity, and, being the 
sovereign element in man, is really The Man himself (VII.). 

Hext, yet only second, come the other branches of excel- 
lence : the active social life of a good citizen. Exercises accord- 
ing to this branch of virtue are the natural business of man, for 
it is bound up urith our whole nature, including body as well as 
mind, our appetites, and oar passions, whereas the happiness 
of intellect is separate. Active social virtue postulates con- 
ditions of society and external aids in considerable measure ; 
but the life of intellect requires only the minimum of these, 
and is even impeded by much of them. 

That perfect happiness is to be found in the philosophical 
life only, will appear farther when we recollect that the gods 
are blest and happy in the highest degree, and that this is 
the only mode of life suitable to them. With the gods there 
can be no scope for active social virtues ; for in what way can 
they be just, courageous, or temperate ? Neither virtuous 
practice nor constructive art can be predicated of the gods ; 
what then remains, since wo all assume them to live, and 
therefore to be in act or exercise of some kind ; for no one 
believes them to live in a state of sleep, like Endymion. 
There remains nothing except philosophical contemplation. 
This, then, must he the life of the gods, the most blest of all; 
and that mode of human life which approaches nearest to it 
■vsnll he the happiest. No other animal can take part in this, 
and therefore none can be happy. In so far as the gods pay 
attention to human affairs, they are likely to take pleasure 
in the philosopher, who is most alhed to themselves. A 
moderate supply of good health, food, and social position, 
must undoubtedly he ensured to the philosopher ; for, without 
these, human nature will not suffice for the business of con- 
templation, But he vrill demand nothing more than a moderate 
supply, and when thus equipped, he will approach nearer to 
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happiness than any one else. Aristotle declares this confi- 
dently, citing Solon, Anaxagoras, and other sages, as having 
said much the Same before Him (Vlii,). 

In the concluding chapter, Aristotle gives the transition 
from Ethics to Politics. Treatises on virtue may inspire a few- 
liberal minds ; but, for the mass of men, laws, institutions, 
and education are necessary. , The young ought to be trained, 
not merely by paternal guidance directing in the earliest 
years their love and hatred, but also by a scheme of public 
education, prescribed and enforced by authority throughout 
the city. Right conduct will thus be rendered easier by 
habit ; but still, throughout life, the mature citizen must con- 
tinue -under the discipline of law, which has force, adequate to 
correction, and, being impersonal, does not excite aversion and 
hatred. Hence the need for a system of good public training. 
Nowhere is this now established and enforced ; hardly any- 
where, except in Sparta, is it even attempted. Amid such 
public neglect, it becomes the dnty of an individual to con- 
tribute what he can to the improvement of those that he is 
concerned in, and for that purpose to acquire the capacities 
qualifying him for becoming a la%vgiver. Private admonition 
compensate to a certain extent for the neglect of public 
interference, and in particular cases may be even more dis- 
criminating. But how are such capacities to be acquired ? 
Not from the Sophists, whose method is too empirical ; nor 
from practical politicians, for they seem to have no power of 
imparting their sMU. Perhaps it would be useful to make a 
collection of existing laws and constitutions. Aristotle con- 
cludes -with sketching the plan of his own work on Politics. 

The Aristotelian doctrines are generally summed up in 
such points as these : — The theoiy of Good ; Pleasure ; the 
theory of Yirtue; the doctrine of the Will, distinguishing 
voluntary from involuntaiy; Virtue a Habit; the doctrine 
of the Meas; the distinction between the Moral Virtues and 
the Intellectual Virtues ; Justice, distributive and commuta- 
tive ; Priendship ; the Contemplative Life. 

The following are the indications of his -views, according 
to the six leading subjects of Ethics. 

I. and n. — It is characteristic of Aristotle (as is fully 
stated in Appendix B.) to make the judgment of the -wisest 
and most cultivated minds, the standard of appeal in moral 
questions. He lays down certain general principles, such as 
the doctrine of the Mean,. but in, the application of these 
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(wliicli is evciyihing), he trusts to the most esperienced and 
skilled advisers that the communify can furnish. 

in. — On the theory of Happiness, or the Snmmnm Bonnm, 
it is needless to repeat the abstract of the tenth hook. 

IV. — In laymg down the Moral Code, he was encumbered 
with the too wide view of Virtue ; but made an advance in 
distinguishing virtue proper from excellence in general. 

V. — He made Sociefy tutelary to the individual in an 
excessive degree. He had no clear conception of the province 
of authority or law; and did not separate the morality of 
obligation from the morality of reward and nobleness. 

VL — ^His exclusion of Theology from morality was total. 

THE STOICS. 

Tlie Stoics were one of the four sects of philosophy, recog- 
nized and conspicnons at Athens during the three centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and during the century or more 
following. Among these four sects, the most marked anti- 
thesis of ethical dogma was between the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans. The Stoical system dates from about 300 b.c. ; it 
was derived from the system of the Cynics. 

The founder of the system was Zexo, from Citium in 
Cyprus (he lived from 340 — 260 b.c.), who derived his first 
impulse from Krates the Cynic. He opened bis school in a 
building or porch, called the S/oa Pcecilc (‘ Painted Portico ’) 
at Athens, whence the origin of the name of the sect. Zeno 
had for his disciple Cleaxthes, from A.ssos in the Troad (300 
— 220 B.c.), whose Hymn to Jupiter is the only fragment or 
any length that has come down to us from the early Stoics, 
and is a remarkable production, setting forth the unity of God, 
his omnipotence, and his moral government. CnarsiPPCS, 
from Soli in Cilicia (290 — 207 b.c.), followed Cleanthes, and, 
in his volnminons ^vritings, both defejjded and modified the 
Stoical creed. These three represent the first period of the 
system. The second period (200 — 50 B.c.) embraces its 
general promulgation, and its introduction to the Romans. 
Chrysippus was succeeded by Zexo of Sidon, and Diogexes. 
of Babylon; then followed Axtipatee of Tarsns, who taught 
Pak^itics of Rhodes (d. 112 b.c.), who, again, taught Posrooxius 
of Apamca, in Syria. (Two philosophers are mentioned 
from the native province of St. Paul, besides Chrysippus 
— ^Athexodoecs, from , Cana in Cilicia ; and Ap.cnEDEMES, 
from Tarsns, the apostle’s birthplace. It is remarked by Sir 
A. Grant, that almost all the first Stoics were of Asiatic birth 

33 
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and ihe system itself is undeniably more aldn to the oriental 
mind than to tbe' ^eek.) Posidonius ivas acquainted vritb 
Marins and Pompey, and gave lessons to Cicero, but tbe moral 
treatise of Gicerb, Z/e Officiis, is derived from a vork of Pana;tins. 
The iJiinl period of Stoicism is Roman. In this period, "we have 
Cato ihe Younger, Trho invited to his house the philosopher 
Athenodoms ; and, under Ihe Empire, the three Stoic philo- 
sophers, whose writings have come down to us — S eseca (6 B.c. 
— 65 A.D.),' -Epictetes (60 — 140 a.d.), who began life as a 
slave, and the Emperor JIaeccs Aurelics Astoskus (121 — 
180 A.D.). Stoicism prevailed widely in the Roman world, 
although not to the exclusion of Epicurean views. 

The leading Stoical doctrines are given in certain phrases 
or expressions, as ‘ Life according to Nature ’ (although this 
phrase belongs also to the Epicureans), the ideal ‘ "Wise hlan,’ 

‘ Apathj',’ or equanimity of mind (also an Epicurean ideal), 
the power of the ‘TTill,’ tbe worship of ‘Duty,’ tbe constant. 
‘ Advance ’ in virtue, &c. But perspicuity will be best gained 
by considering the Moral system under four heads — tbe Theo- 
logy ; ihe Psychology or tbepry of mind ; the theory of the 
Good or human happiness ; and the scheme of Virtue or Duty. 

• I. — The Theological doctrines of the Stoics comprehended 
their system of the Universe, and of man’s position in it. They 
held that the Universe is governed by one good and wise God, 
together with inferior or subordinate deities. God exercises 
a moral government ; under it the good are happy, while mis- 
fortunes happen to the wicked. According to Epictetus, God 
is the father of men ; Antoninus exults in the beautiful arrange- 
ment of ail things. The earlier Stoics, Zeno and Ohrysippus, 
■entertained high reverence for the divination, prophecy, and 
omens that were generally current in the ancient, world. 

• They considered that these were the methods whereby the 
gods were graciously pleased to make known beforehand 
revelations of their foreordained purposes. (Herein lay one 
among the marked points of contrast between Stoics and 
Epicureans.) They held this foreordination even to the length 
of fatalism, and made the same replies, as have been given in 
modern times, to the difficulty of reconciling it with the exm- 
tence of evil, and with the apparent condition of the better and 
the worse individuals among mankind. They offered explana- 
tidn's-sneh as the folio-wing: (1) God is tbeauthorof ah things . 
except -wickedness ; (2) the very nature of good supposes its con- 
trast evil,- and the two are inseparable, like light 'and dark, 
(which may be called the argument from Relativity ) ; (8) in the 
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enormoTis extent of the Universe, some things mnst he 
neglected ; (4) -when evil happens to the good, it is not as a 
pnnishment, bat as connected -mth a different 'dispensation ; 
(5) parts of the -world may be presided over by evil demons • 
(G) -what -we call evil may not be evil. 

Like most other ancient schools, the Stoics held God to be 
corporeal like man : — Body is the only substance ; nothing 
incorporeal could act on what is corporeal ; the First Cause 
of all, God or Zeus, is the primeval fire, emanating from which 
is the soul of man in the form of a warm ether. 

It is for human beings to recognize the Universe as go- 
verned by universal Law, and not only to raise their minds 
to the comprehension of it, but to enter into the views of the 
administering Zeus or Fate, who must regard all interests 
equally ; we are to be, as it were, in harmony with him, to 
merge self in universal Order, to think only of that and its 
welfare. As two is gi-eater than one, the interests of the 
whole world are infinitely greater than the interests of any 
single being, and no one should be satisfied with a regard to 
anything less than the whole. By this elevation of view, wo 
are necessarily raised far above the consideration of the petty 
events befalling ourselves. The grand effort of human reason 
is thus to rise to the abstraction or totality of entire Uature ; 

' no ethical subject,’ says Chrysippus, ‘ could be rightly ap- 
proached except from the pre-consideration of entire Nature, 
and the ordering of the whole.’ 

As to Immortality, the Stoicsprecluded themselves, byhold- 
ing the theory of the absorption of the individual soul at death 
into the divine essence ; but, on the other hand, their doctrine 
of advance and aspiration is what has in all times been the main 
natui-al argument for the immortality of the soul. For the 
most part, they kept themselves undecided as to this doctrine, 
giving it as an alternative, reasoning as to our conduct on 
cither supposition, and submitting to the pleasure of God in 
this as in all other things. 

In arguing for the existence of Divine power and govern- 
ment, they employed what has been called the argument from 
Design, which is as old as Sokrates. ilan is oonsdious that 
he is°in himself an intellectual or spiritual power, from which, 
by analogy, he is led to believe that a greater power pervades 
the universe, as intellect pervades the human system. 2/ // 

II. — In the PSYCHOLOGT of the Stoic«, two que^stions are of 
mtercst/ their theory of Pleasure and Pain, and-thoir -views 
upon the Freedom of the WjU. 
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, l..Tlie iheory vf. Fleasiire and Pain. The Stoics agreed 
the PgiipaMics (anterior to Epicttms, not specially 
against him) ihatlhe firet principle of nature is (not pleasure 
or relief from pain, .hht) self-jpreservaiion or selJ-Jove; in other 
rrords, the natural, appetite or tendency of all creatures is, to 
preserre their existing condition rrith its inherent capaciries, 
and to keep clear of destruction or disablement. This appetite 
(they said) manifests itself in little children before any plea- 
sure or pain is felt, and is moreover a fundamental postu- 
late, pre-supposed in all desires of particular pleasures, as veil 
as in all aversions to particular pains. "We begin by loving 
our own vitality; and we come, by association, to love 
what promotes or strengthensourvitality ; we hate destmction 
or disablement, and come (by secondary association) to hate 
whatever produces that effect.* 

The doctrine here laid down assodated, sind brought under 
one view, what was common to man, not merely with the 
animal, but also with the vegetable world ; a plant was de- 
clared to have an impulse or tendency to maintain itself, 
even without feeling pain or pleasure, .^stotle (in the tenth 
Book of the Ethics) says, that he will not determine whether 
we love life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the 
- sake of life ; for he affirms the two to be essentially yoked 
v^ogether and inseparable; pleasure is the consnmmaticm of 
nnr vital ■manifestations . The Peripatetics, after him, put 
pleasure down to a lower level, as derivative and accidental ; 
the Stoics went farther in the same direction — possibly from 
antithesis against the growing-school of Epicurus. 
hfh^Pbe primary. ..of ir.ium (in a .larger sense than our word 
Duty) of man is (they said) to keep himself in the state of 
liatTme ; the second or derivative ofidnm is to keep to such 
things as are according to nature, and to avert those that are 
. contrary to nature; -oxir gradually inereasing:experience enabled 
’ ns to discriminate the two. The youth learns, as he grows 
up, to value bodily accomplishments, mental cognitions and _ 
judgments, good conduct towards tiose around him, — aspower--’ 
ful aids towards keeping up the state of nature. When his 
experience is so tar lenlarged as to make him aware of the 
order and harmony ■ of nature and human society, and, to 
impress upon him the comprehension of this great ideal, his 
emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He 

* There is some analogj’ between the above doctrine and the great 
law of Self-conservation, as'esponnded in this volmne (p. 15). 
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recognizes this as the only trne Bonnm or Honesfro m, to wHeli - 

all other desirable things arc referable, — as the only .thing 
desirable for itself and in its own nature. He drops or dis- 
misses aU those pxi mh naiu rm that he had begnn by desiring.^-g® 
He no longer considers any of them as worthy of being desired'/ 
in itself, or for its own sake. 

While therefore (according to Peripatetics as well as 
Stoics) the lore of self and of preserving one's own yitabty vCw- 
and activity, is the primary element, intuitive and connate, 
to which all rational preference (officiuvi) was at first referred, 

■ — they thought it not the less true, that in process of time, by 
experience, association, and reflection, there grows up in the 
mind a grand acquired sentiment or notion, a new and later 
light, which extinguishes and puts out of sight the early 
beginning. It was important to distinguish the feeble and 
obscure elements firom the powerful and brilliant aftergrowth ; 
which indeed was fully realized only in chosen minds, and in 
them, hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was Good — the only thing worthy of desire for 

its own sake. The Stoics called it the only Good, being suffi- 
cient in itself for happiness; other things being not good, nor 

necessaiy to happiness, but simply preferaV’ - — 1 ---^- .. 

when^hey cqtdd be had: the Peripatetics . 

first and greatest good, but said also that it was not sufficient 
in itself ; there were two other inferior varieties of good, of 


j^ishich something must be had as complementary (wliat the^ . 
J^.X^toics called prcenssila or sume nda). Thus the Stoics saidj^^V'i 
about the origin of the Idea of Bonnm or Honestum, mneh'^^^'^ 


the same as what Aristotle says about ethical virtue. It is not 
implanted in us by nature ; but we have at birth certain initial 
tendencies and capacities, which, if aided by association and 
training, enable ns (and that not in all cases) to acquire it. . 

2. .The Freedom, of the Will. A distinction was taken by./ 
Epictetus and other Stoics between*things in our power and 
h. things not in our pow'er. /.The things in our power are our 
opinions and notions about objects, and all our affections, de-' 
sires, and aversions ;*'the things not in our power are onr 
bodies, wealth, honour, rank, authority, &c., and their oppo- 
sites. The practical application is this : wealth and high rank 
may not be in our power, but we have the power to form an 
idea of these — namely, that they are unimportant, whence 
the want of them will not grieve us. A Still more pointed 
application is to death, whose force is entirely in the idea. 

With this distinction between ^things in our power and 
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not in onr pqj-erj^Tve may connect the arguments 
‘heween'tbe Stoics . and ^ their- opponents as -to -what is 
now called the' Freedom, of . the Will But we must first 
hegin by distingnfs)nag the two questions. '^By things in 
our power, the Stoics .meant, things . that we could do or 
acquire, if we icillect:^hy things no( in our power, they 
meant, things that we could not do or acqtiire if we 
■willed. In both cases, the volition was assumed as a fact: 
the question, what detennined it — or whether it was non- 
determined, i.e. self-detemiining — ^was not raised in the above- 
mentioned antithesis. But it was raised in other discassions 
between the Stoic theorist Chrysippus, and various opponents. 
These opponents denied that volition was determined by 
motives, and cited the cases of equal conflicting motives 
(what is kno-wn as the a ss of Bnridanl as proving that the 
soul includes in itself, and exerts, a special supervenient 
power of deciding action in one way or the other.: a power 
not determined by any causal antecedent, but self-originating, 
and belonging to the class of agency that Aristotle recog- 
nizes under the denomination of automatic,' spontaneous (or 
essentially irregular and unpredictable). Chrysippus replied 
by denying not only the reality of this supervenient force said 
to be inherent in the soul, but also the reality of all that 
Aristotle called automatic or spontaneous agency generally. 
Chrysippus said that every movement was determined by 
antecedent motives ; that in cases of equal conflict, the 
exact equality did not long continue, because some new but 
slight motive slipped- in unpercerved and turned the scale on 
one side'of the' other." ' {Sefe Blnthrch' Be Stoicomm Repng- 
nantiis, c. 23, p. 104-5.) Here, we see, the question now 
known as the Freedom of the Will is discussed: and 
Chrysippus declares against it, affirming that volition is 
alw'ays determined by motives. 

But we also see that, while- declaring this opinion, 
ChrT.sippus does not employ the terms Recessiiy or Freedom 
of the Will : neither did his opponents, so far as we can see : 
tthey had a different and less misleading phrase. By Freedom, 

I Chrysippus and the Stoics meant the freedom of doing what 
I a man' willed, if ^ willed it. ■ A man is free, as to the 
thing that is in his power, when he wills it; he is not 
free, as 'to what is not in his power, under the same snp- 
•position. The "Stoics laid great stress on this distinction. 
They pointed out ho-w much' it is really in a man’s power 
to transform or discipline his -o-wn- mind: in the way of 
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controlling or suppressing some, emotions, 'generating or en- 
couraging others, forming new inlellfictual associations,* &c., 
how much a man could do in these ;wavs. .if he v:Wejl an 
if he went thi'ongh the lessons, hahits of conduct, meditations, 
suitable to produce such an effect. 5pie Stoics strove to 
create in a man's mind the volitions appropriate for such 
mental discipline, by depicting the beneficial consequences 
re-sulting from it, and the misfortune and shame inevitable, if 
the mind were not so disciplined. Their purpose was to 
strengthen the governing reason of his mind, and to enthrone 
it as a fixed habit and character, which would control by 
counter suggestions the impulse arising at each special moment 
— particularly all disturbing terrors or allurements. This, in 
their view, is a free mind; not one wherein volition is 
independent of all motive, but one wherein the susceptibility 
to different motives is tempered by an ascendant reason, so 
as to give predominance to the better motive against the 
worse. One of the strongest motives that they endeavoured 
to enforce, was the prudence and dignity of bringing our ■ 
volitions into harmony with the schemes of Providence : 
which (they said) were always arranged with a view to the / 
happiness of the kosmos o n the whole. The bad man, whose ' 
volitions conflict with these schemes, is always baulked of 
his expectations, and brought at last against bis will to see 
things carried by an oveirnling force, with aggravated pain 
and humiliation to himself : while the good .man, who re- 
signs himself to them from the first, always escapes with , 
less pain, and often without any at all. Dimud volentcni J jy- 
fata, v olenteni trahv.n i. ^ V-i 

We have thus seen that in regard to the doctrine called in 
modern times the Freedom of the Will (t.e., that volitions arc 
self-originating and unpredictable), the Stoic theorists not only 
denied it, but framed all their Ethics upon the assumption of 
the contrary. This same assumption of the contrary, indeed, 
was made also by Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicums : in 
short, by all the ethical teachers of antiquity. Ail of them 
believed that volitions depended on canses : that under the 
ordinary conditions of men’s minds, the canoes that voli- 
tions generally depended upon are often misleading and some- 
times ruinous : but that by proper stimulation from without 
and meditation within, the rational causes of volition might 
bo made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
not less than the Stoics, wished to create new fixed habits 
and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
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question urhat the proper type of character veas : hut each of 
them aimed at the same general end — a new tjrpe of character, 
regulating the grades of susceptibility to different motives. 
And the pimpose of all and each of these moralists precludes . 
the theory of free-ivill — i.e., the theory that our volitions are 
self-originating and unpredictable. 

m. — e must consider next the Rfnical theory o f TTn p-m. 
pe^ or rather of the Good, ■whicS'mth'them "was ^oclaimed 
£o be the sole, indispensable, and self-snf&cing condition of 
Happiness. They declared that Pleasure was no part of Good, 
and Pain no part of Eiil ; therefore, that even rehef from pain 
was not necessary to Good or Happiness. This, however, if 
followed out consistently, would dispense with all morality and 
all human endeavour. Accordingly, the Stoics were obliged 
to let in some pleasures as an object of pursuit, and some 
pains as an object of avoidance, though not under the title of « 
Good ^d Evil, but with the inferior name of S nmend^ and ^ 
Substantially, therefore, they held that pains w 
are an evil, but, by a proper discipline, may be triumphed 
over. They- disallowed the ^frect-and ostensible pursuit of 
pleasure as an end (the point of view of Epicnms), but allured 
their followers partly by promising them the victory over pain, 
and partlj- by certain enjoyments of an elevated cast that grew 
out of thefr plan of life. 

Pain of every kind, whether "from the casuaKes of exis- 
tence, or^om the severity of the Stoical virtues, wa.s to be 
met by a discipline of endurance, a hardening process, which, 
if persisted in, would succeed in redncmg the mind to a state 
of Apaihj or indifference. A great many reflections were 
suggested in aid of this education. The influence of exercise 
and repetition in adapting the system to any new function, 
was illustrated by the Olympian combatants, and by the Lace- 
daemonian youth, who endured scourging without complaint. 
Great stress was laid on the instability of pleasure, and the 
constant liability to accidents ; whence we should always be 
- anticipating and adapting ourselves -to the-wnrstdihat could 
happen, so as never to be in a state where anything could 
mfiie the mind. It was pointed out how much might still be 

* Aristotle and the Peripatetics held that there were tria genera hon- 
orum ; (1) Those of the mind fmmt tanaj, (2) those of the body, and (3) 
external advantages. The Stoics altered this theory by saying that only, 
the first of the three was bonum; the others were merely or 

tmntnda. The opponents of the Stoics contended that this was an aiteia- 
tiou in words rather than in substance. 
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made of the worst circmnstances — poverty, hanishment, pnblio 
odium, sickness, old age — and every .consideration was ad- 
vanced that could ‘ arm the obdm'ate .breast with stubborn 
patience, as with triple steel.’ It has often been remarked 
that such a discipline of endurance was peculiarly suited to 
the unsettled condition of the world at the time, when any 
man,^ in addition to the ordinary evils of life, might in a 
ffioment be sent into esile, or sold into slavery. ^ 

Next to the discipline of endurance, we must rank the 
complacent sentiment of Pride, which the Stoic might justly 
feel in his conquest of himself, and in his lofty independence 
and superiority to the casualties of life.’*' The pride of the 
Cynic, the Stoic’s predecessor, was prominent and offensive, 
showing itself in scurrility and contempt towards everybody 
else ; the Stoical pride was a refinement upon this, but was 
still a grateful sentiment of superiority, which helped to make 
up for the surrender of indulgences. It was usual to bestow 
’ the most extravagant laudation on the ‘ Wise Man,’ and every 
Stoic could take this home to the extent that he considered^ 
himself as approaching t hat great id eal. 

The last and most elevated form of Stoical happiness was 
the satisfaction of contemplating the Universe and God. 
Epictetus says, that we can accommodate ourselves cheerfully 
to the- providence that rules the world, if we possess two 
things-^the power of seeing all that happens in the proper 
relation to its own purpose — and a gi-atefnl disposition. 
The work of Antoninus is full of studies of Nature in the 
devout spirit of ‘ passing from Nature up to Nature’s God ;’ 
he is never weary of expressing his thorough contentment 
with the course of natural events, and his sense of the beauties 
and fitness of everything. Old age has its grace, and death 
is the becoming termination. This high strain of exulting 
contemplation reconciled him to that complete submission to 
whatever might befall, which was the essential feature of the 
‘ life according to Nature,’ as he conceived it. 

iV. — yke— Stoical thpnry of Virtue » is implicated in the . 
ideas of the Good, now described. 

The fountain of all virtue is manifestly the life according 
to nature ; as being the life of subordination of self to more 
general interests — to lamily, country, mankind, the whole 

• This also might truly he said of the Epicureans ; though with them 
it is not BO much pride, as a quiet Eelf-satisfaction in escaping pains and 
disappointments that they saw others enduring. See the beginning of 
Lucretius’ second hook, and the last epistle of Epicurus to Idomcneus. 
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.universe. If a man is prepared to consider himself ahsolnfely 
.nothing -in comparison witli the universal interest, and to 
regard it as 'the sole end of life, he has embraced an ideal of 
■ J^tue of the l^oftiesfc order. Accordingly, the Stoics were the 
to pre^hi what is called ‘ Cosmopolitanism ';’ for although, 
i in their reference to the good of the whole, they confounded 
together ^ntient life and inanimate objects — rocks, plants, 
&c., solicitude for which was mi.sspent labonr — ^yet they were 
thus enabled to reach the conception of the universal kin- 
ship of mankind, and conld not but include in their regards 
the brute creation. They said; ‘There is no difference between 
the Greeks and Barbarians ; the world is our city.’ Seneca 
urges kindness to slaves, for ‘ are they not men like ourselves, 
teeathing the same air, living and dying like ourselves ?’ 

The Epicureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in public affaii-s, but the Stoic philosophers urged men to the 
duties of active citizenship. Chrysippns even said that the 
life of philosophical contemplation (snch as Aristotle preferred, 
and accounted godlike) was to be placed on the same level 
with the life of pleasure ; though Plutarch observes that 
neither Chrysippns nor Zeno ever meddled personally with 
any pnbUc duty ; both of them passed their lives in lec- 
turing and writing. The truth is that both of them were 
foreigners residing at Athens ; and at a time when Athens 
. was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno 
nor Chrysippns had any sphere of political action open to 
them ; they were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards — 
hnt in a position quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of 
ITero, who might hope to inflnence the great imperial power 
of Rome, and from ilarcns Antoninns, who held that impe- 
rial power in his own hands. 

Marcns Antoninus — not only a powerful Emperor, hut 
also the most gentle and amiable man of his day — talks of , 
active beneficence both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in 
^^^he Greed of the Stoics generally, active Beneficence did not 
^'^^ocenpy a prominent place. They adopted the four Cardinal 
Virtnes-k-IVisdom, or the Elnowledge of Good and Evil; 
k, Justice ;^Eortitnde ;^Temperance — as part of their plan of the , 
virtuous life, the life according to Rature. Justice, as the social' 
virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the Stoics were, 
not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the benefit 
of others beside the agent. They even reckoned compassion 
for the sufferings of others as *a weakness, analogous to envy 
for the good fortune of others. _ ' 
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The Stoic recognized the gods (or Universal Uaiure, 
equivalent expressions in Lis creed) as managing the aflairs 
of the vrorld, vrith a view to prodncnng as much happiness 
as was attainable on the whole. Towards this end_ the gods 
did not vvant anj.. positiye • assistance from him ; but it 
was his duty and his strongest interest, to resign himself 
to their plans, and to abstain from all conduct tending 
to frustrate them. Such refractory tendencies were per- 
petually suggested to him by the unreasonable appetites, 
emotion^ fears, antipathies, &c., of daily life 5 all claiming 
satisfaction at the expense of fntnre mischief to himself and 
others. To countervail these misleading forces, by means of 
a fixed national character built up through meditation and 
philosophical teaching, was the grand purpose of the Stoic 
ethical creed. The emotional or appetitive self was to -bo 
starved or curbed, and retained only as an appendage to the 
rational self ; ah idea proclaimed before in general terms by 
Plato, but canted out into a system by the Stoics, and to a 
great e.xtent even by the Epicureans. 

The Stoic was taught to reflect how much that appears 
to be desirable, terror-stiiking, provocative, &c., is not really 
so, but is made to appear so by false and curable asso- 
ciations. And while be tbns disconraged those self-regard- 
ing emotions that placed him in hostility with others, ho 
learnt to respect the self of another man as well as his 
own. Epictetus advises to deal mildly with a man that 
hurts ns either by word or deed; and advises it upon 
the following very remarkable ground. ' Kecollect that 
in wliat he says or does, he follows his own sense of pro- ' 
priety, not yours. He must do what appears to him right, 
not what appears to you ; if he judges wrongly, it is he that 
is hurt, for he is the person deceived. Alwa3’S repeat to your- 
self, in such a case ; The man has acted on his own opinion.’ 

The reason here given by Epictetus is an instance, memor- 
able in ethical theory, of respect for individual dissenting, con-, 
viction, oven in an extreme case; and it must be taken in 
conjunction with his other doctrine, that damage tlips done 
to us unjustly is really little or no damage, except so far as wo 
ourselves give pungency to it our irrational susceptibilities 
and associations. We see tliat the Stoic submerges, as much 
as ho can, the pre-eminence of his own individual self, and 
contemplates himself from the point of view of another, only 
ns one among many. But he does not erect the happiness of 
others into a direct object of his own positive pursuit, bej’ond 
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tlie rgapsaciiies of family, citizeiisHpraiid cgmmon-iuxma mty . 
The Stoic theorists agreed vrith Epicurus in iuculcatiug the 
reciprocities of justice between all fellow-citizens j and th^ 
eveii went larther than he did; by extending the sphere of 
such duties beyond the limits of city, so as to comprehend all 
mankind. But as to the reciprocities of individual finendship, 
Epicurus went beyond the Stoics, by the amount of self-sacrifice 
and devotion that he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 

There is also in the Stoical system a- recognition of duties 
to God, and of moraiity as based on piety. I^ot only are we 
lali brethren, but also^e ‘‘children of one Father.’ 

The extraordinary strain put upon human nature by the 
full Stoic ideal of snbmerging^elf in the larger interests of 
led to various compromises. The rigid following out 
of the ideal issued in one of the paradoxes, namely, — ^That all 
the actions of the wise man are equally perfect, and that, short 
of the standard of perfection, all faults and vices are equal; 
that, for example, the man that killed a cock, without good 
reason, was as guilty as he that killed his father. This has a 
meaning only when we draw a line between spirituality aild 
morality, and treat the last as worthless in comparison of the 
first The later Stoics, however, in their exhoitations to 
special branches of duty, gave a positive value to practical 
virtue, irrespective of the ideal. 

The idea of Duty was of Stoical origin, fostered and de- 
veloped by the Eoman spirit and legislation. The early Stoics 
had two difierent words, — one for the ‘ suitable’ (jzuOTjkov'), or 
incomplete propriety, admitting of degrees, and below the 
point of rectitude, and another for the ‘right’ {r:a-op9u:p.a), or 
complete rectitude of action, which none could achieve except 
the wise Tnnu. It is a significant circumstance that the 
‘ suitable ’ is the lineal ancestor of our word ‘ duty’ (through 
the Latin qmcium). 

It was a great point with the Stoic to be conscious of 
‘advance’ or improvement.* By self-examination, he kept 

• This was a later development of Stoicism •. the earlier theorists laid 
it down that there were no graduating marks below the level of wisdom ; 
all shortcomings were on a par. God was a point, Jov3 was a point ; 
there were gradations in the prmjxsiia or tumnxda (none of which were 
, pod), and in the rtjscia or r^idenda (none of which were tvil), but there' 
Ws, no or lesi aod. The idea of advance by steps towards virtne 
or wisdom, was probably familiar to Sokrates, -Plato, Anstotle, and 
Epicurus; the Stoic theories, on the other hand, tended to throw it out 
of sight, though they insisted strenuously on the necessity of mental 
training and meifitation. 
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himself constantly acquainted with his moral state, and it wds 
both his duty and his satisfaction to ho approaching- to the 
ideal of the perfect man. 

It is very illustrative of the unguarded points and contra- 
, dictions of Stoicism, that contentment and apathy were not to 
permit grief even for the loss of fidends. Seneca, on one occa- 
I sion, admits that he was betrayed by hnman weakness on this 
point. On strict Stoical principles, we ought to treat the 
afflictions and the death of others with the same frigid indiffer- 
ence as our own ; for why shonld a man feel for a second 
person more than he ought to feel for himself, as a mere unit 
in the infinitude of the Universe ? This is the contradiction 
inseparable from any system that begins by abjuring pleasure, 
and relief or protection from pain, as the ends of life. Even 
granting that we regard pleasure and relief from pain as 
of no importance in onr own case, yet if we apply the same 
measure to others we are hereft of aU motives to benevo- 
lence ; and virtue, instead of being set on a loftier pinnacle, 
is left without any foundation. '1,2 //0 

EPICURUS. [341-270 b.c.]. 

Epicurus was 'bom 341 B.c. in the island of Samos. At 
the age of eighteen, he repaired to Athens, where he is sup- 
posed to have enjoyed the teaching of Xenocrates or Theo- 
phrastus. In 306 B.C., he opened a school in a garden in 
Athens, whence his followers have sometimes been called the 
‘philosophers of the garden.’ His life was simple, chaste, and 
temperate. Of the 300 works he is said to have written, 
nothing hasicome down to us except three letters, giving a 
summary of his views for the use of his friends, and a number 
of detached sayings, preserved by Diogenes Laertius and 
others. Moreover, some fragments of his work on Nature have 
been found at Herculaneum. The additional sources of our 
knowledge of Epicurus are the works of his opponents, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and of his follower Lucretius. Onr 
information from Epicurean writers respecting the doctrines 
of their sect is much less copious than what we possess 
from Stoic writers in regard to Stoic opinions. \Ta have no 
Epicurean writer on Philosophy except Lucretius ; whereas 
respecting the Stoical creed under the Homan Empire, the im-^ 
portant writings of Seneca, Epictetus, and jSIarcns Antoninus, 
afford most valuable evidence. 

To Epicurus succeeded, in the leadership of his school, 
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Hermsrditis, Polystratus, Dionysius, Basilides, and others, ten 
in number, dorm to the age of Augustas. Among Roman 
Epicureans, Lucretius (95 — 51 B.c.) is the most important, 
his poem (De Rerum Xatura), being the compleiest account 
of the system that exists. , Other distinguished followers were 
Horace, Atticns, and Lucian. In modem times, Pierre 
Gassendi (1.592 — 1655) revived the doctrines of Epicnrus, 
and in 1647 published his ‘ Syntagma Philosophic Epicnri,’ 
and a Life of Epicnrus. The reputation of Grassendi, in his 
bfe time, rested chiefly upon his physical theories : but his in- 
fluence was much felt as a Christian upholder of Epicureanism. 
Gassendi was at one time in orders as a Roman Catfaofa'e, and 
professor of theology and philosophy. He established an 
Epicurean school in Prance, among the disciples of which 
were, Moliere, Saint Evremond, Count de Grammont, the 
Dnhe of Eocbefoucait, Fontenelle, and Yoltaire. 

The standard of Virtue and Vice is referred by Epicnms 
to pleasure and pain. Pain is the only evil, Pleasure is the 
only good. Virtue is no end in itself^ to he sought : Vice is 
no end in itself, to be avoided. The motive for cultivating 
Virtue and banishing Vice arises from the consequences of 
each, as the means of mnlriplying pleasures and averting or 
lessening pains. But to the attainment of this purpose, the 
complete supremacy of Reason is indispensable ; in order that 
we may take a right comparative measure of the varieties of 
pleasure and pain, and pnrsne the course that promises the 
least amount of snfiering.* 

In all ethical theories that make happiness the supreme 
object of pursuit, the position of virtue depends entirely upon, 
the theory of what constitutes happiness. How, Epicnrus 
(herein differing from the Stoics, as well as Aristotle), did 
not recognize &ppiness as anything but freedom from pain '• 

‘ * Tiiis theory (taten in its most general sense, and apart from differ- 
ences in the estirrmtion of particalar pleosores and_ pains), had been pro- 
claimed long before the time of Epicnrus. It is one of the various 
theories of Plato r for in his di.dogue called Protagoras (though in other 
dialonues he reasons differently) we find it e^Iidtly set forth and 
daboxately vindicated by his principal spokesman, Sofciates. against the 
Sophist Protagoras. It was also held by Aristippus (companion of 
Sokrates along with Piato) and by bis followers after him, called the 
Cyrenaics. Lastly, it was maintained by Eudoxus, one of the most 
estimable philcsophcrs contemporary with Aristotle. Epicurus was thus 
in no way the originator of the theory; but be had his ovm way of con- 
ceiving it — his own body of doctrine physical, cosmological, and theo- 
logical, with which it was impb'cated— andhis own compararive valuation 
of pleasures and pains. 
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and enjoymenb of pleasnre. Ifc is essential, liowerer, to 
understand, bow Epicurns conceived pleasnre and "pain, and 
vrlmt is the Epicurean scale of pleasures and pains, graduated 
as objects of reasonable desire or aversion F It is a great 
error to suppose that, in making pleasure the standard of 
virtue, Epicurus had in view that elaborate and studied grati- 
fication of the sensual appetites that we associate with the 
word Epicurean. Epicurus declares — ‘ When we say that 
pleasure is the end of life, we do not mean the pleasures of 
the debauchee or the sensualist, as some from ignorance or 
from malignity represent, but freedom of the body from pain, 
and of the soul from anxiety. For it is not continuous 
drinkings and revellings, nor the society of women, nor rare 
viands, and other luxuries of the table, that constitute a 
pleasant life, but sober contemplation, such as searches out the 
grounds of choice and avoidance, and banishes those chimeras 
that harass the min d.* 

Freedom fr'om pain is thus made the primary element of 
happiness : a one-sided view, repeated in the doctiine of 
Locke, that it is not the idea of future good, but the pi’e- 
sent greatest uneasiness that most strongly affects the will. 
A neutral state of feeling is necessarily imperilled by a greedy 
pursuit of pleasures; hence the dictum, to be content udth 
little is a groat good ; because little is most easily obtained. 
The regulation of the desires is therefore of high moment. 
According to Epicurus, desires fall into tlu’ee grades. Some 
are natural and necessary, such as desire of drink, food, or 
life, and are easily gratified. But when the uneasiness of a 
want is removed, the bodily pleasures admit of no farther 
increase ; anything additional only varies the pleasure. Hence 
the luxuries which go bej’ond the relief of our wants are 
thoroughly sujjerfluous ; and the desires arising from them 
(forming the second grade) though natural, are not necessary. 
A third class of desires is neither natural nor neeessary, but 
begotten of vain opinion ; such as the thirst for civic honours, 
or for power over others ; those desires are the most difficult to 
gratif}', and even if gratified, entail upon ns trouble, anxiet]', 
and peril. [This account of the desires, following up the 
advice — If you wish to be rich, study not to increase your 
goods, but to diminish your desires — is to a certain extent 
wise and even indispensable; yet not adapted to all tempera- 
ments. To those that enjoy pleasure veiy highly, and are 
not sensitive in an equal degree to pain, such a negative con- 
ception of happiness would be imperfect.] Epicurus did not, 
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however, deprecate positive pleasnre. If it could be reached 
without pain, and did not result in pain, it was a pure good - 
and, even if it could not be had without pain, the question 
was still open, whether it might not be well worth the price. 
But in estimating the worth of pleasure, the absence of anj 
accompanying pain should weigh heavilj in the balance. At 
this point, the Epicurean theory connects itself most inti- 
mately with the conditions of virtue ; for virtue is more con- 
cerned with averting mischief and suffering, than with multi- 
plying positive enjoyments. 

Bodily feeling, in the Epicurean psychology, is prior in 
order of time to the mental element; the former was primor- 
dial, while the latter was derivative from it by repeated pro- 
cesses of memory and association. Bnt thongb such was .tbe 
order of sequence and generation, yet when we compare 'tbe 
two as constituents of happiness to tbe formed man,' the. 
mental element much ontweighed the bodily, both as pain and 
as pleasure. Bodily pain or pleasure exists w in the pre- 
sent ; when not felt, it is nothing. But mental feelings involve 
memory and hope — embrace the past as well as tbe future — 
endure for a long time, and may be recalled or put out of 
sight, to a great degree, at our discretion. 

This last point is one of tbe most remarhable features of 
the Epicurean menial discipline. Epicnms deprecated tbe 
general habit of mankind in always hankering after 'some 
new satisfaction to come ; always discontented with the pre- 
sent, and oblivions of past comforts as if they had never been. 
The.se past comforts ought to be treasured up by memory and 
reflection, so that they might become as it were matter for 
mmination, and might serve, in trying moments, even to- 
connterbalance extreme physical suffering. The health of 
'Epicurus himself was very bad during the closing years of 
bm life. There remains a fragment of his last letter, to an 
intimate friend and companion, Idomenens — ‘I write this to 
yon on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollec- 
tion of my past conversations with yon. Take care of the 
children left by MetrodomB, in a manner worthy 'bf your 
demeanour from boyhood towards me and towards philosophy.’ 
Bodily pain might thus be alleviated, when it occurred ; it 
might be greatly lessened in occurrence, by prudent and 
moderate habits ; lastly, even at the worst, if violent, it never 
lasted Jong ; if not violent, it might be patiently borne, and 
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was at any rate terminated, or terminable at ploasnre, by 
death. 

In tbe view of Epionms, the chief miseries of life arose, 
not from bodily pains, bnt partly from delusions of hope, and 
exaggerated aspirations for wealth, honours, power, &c., in 
all which the objects appeared most seductive from a distance, 
inciting man to lawless violence and treachery, while in the 
reality they were always disappointments, and generally some- 
thing worse; partly, and still more, from the delusions of 
fear. Of this last sort, were the two greatest torments of 
human existence — Fear of Death, and of eternal suffering after 
death, as announced by prophets and poets, and Fear of the 
Gods. Epicurus, who did not believe in the continued 
existence of the soul separate from the body, declared that 
there could never be any rational ground for fearing death, 
since it was simply a permanent extinction of consciousness * 
Death was nothing to us (he said) ; when death comes, we 
are no more, either to suffer or to enjoy. Yet it was the 
groundless fear of this nothing that poisoned all the tranquil- 
lity of life, and held men imprisoned even when existence was a 
torment. Whoever had surmounted that fear was armed at once 
against cruel tyranny and against all the gravest misfortunes. 
Eext, the fear of the gods was not less delusive, and hardly 
less tormenting, than the fear of death. It was a capitjil 
error (Epicurus declared) to suppose that the gods employed 
themselves as agents in working or snperintendmg the march of 
the Cosmos ; or in conferring favour on some men, and admin- 
istering chastisement to others. The vulgar religions tales, 
which represented them in this character, were untrue and 
insulting as regards the gods themselves, and pregnantVith 
perveiTsion and misery as regards the hopes and fears of mau' 
kind. Epicurus believed sincerely in the gods ; revdrenced 
them as beings at once perfectly happy, immortal, and',un- 
changeable; and took delight iu the puWic religious festivals 
and ceremonies. But it was inconsistent with these attri- 
butes, and repulsive to bis feelings of reverence, to conceive 
them as agents. The idea of agency is derived from human 
experience ; we, as agents, act with a view to supply some 
want, to fulfil some obligation, to acqnii’e some pleasure, to 

• The Eoul, according to Epicurus, was a subtle but enorgolic com- 
pound (of air, vapour, heat, and another numdesj ingredient), 'mthits best 
prts concentrated in the chest, yet pervading and sustaining the whole 
body; still, however, depending for its support on the body, aud incapable 
of separate or disembodied continuance. 

34 
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accomplisli some object desired bnt not yet attained — in short, 
to fill np one or other of the many gaps in onr imperfect happi- 
ness ; the gods already have all that agents strive to get, and 
more than agents ever do get ; their condition is one not of 
agency, bnt of tranquil, self-sustaining, fruition. Accordingly, 
Epicxirus thought (as Aristotle* had thought before him) 
that the perfect, eternal, and imperturbable well-being and 
felicity of the gods excluded the supposition of their being 
agents. He looked upon them as types of that unmolested 
safety and unalloyed satisfaction which was what he under- 
stood by pleasure or happiness — as objects of reverential 
envy, whose sj-mpathy he w’as likely to obtain by assimilating 
his onm temper and condition to theirs, as far as human 
circumstances allowed. 

These theological views were placed by Epicurus in the 
foreground of his ethical philosophy, as the only means of 
dispelling those fears of the gods' that the current fables 
instilled into eveiy one, and that did so much to destroy 
human comfort and security. He proclaimed that beings in 
immortal felicity neither suffered vexation in themselves nor 
caused vexation to others — neither showed anger nor favour 
to particular persons. The doctrine that they w'ere the 
working managers in the affairs of the Cosmos, celestial and 
terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only repudiated 
as incompatible with their attributes, bnt declared to be im- 
pious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. He disallowed all prophecy, divination, 
and oracular inspiration, by which the public around him 
believed that the gods were perpetually communicating 
special revelations to individuals, and for which Sokrates had 
felt so peculiarly thankful .f 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epicureans, in spite of 
their marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far 
in practical results, that both declared these two modes of 
uneasiness (fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the 
great torments of hnnoan existence, and both strove to remove 
or counterbalance them. 

So far, the teaching of Epicurus appears confined to the 
separate happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his 
own prudence, sobriety, and correct views of Hatnre. But 

* Aristot De Coelo. U. a. 12, p. 292, 22, 6, 5 . In the Ethics, Aristotle 
assigns theorizing contemplation to the gods, as the only process, worthy 
of their exalted dignity and supreme felicity. 

t Xenophon Memor. I. 1 — 10 ; IV. 3 — 12 
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this is not the "whole of the Epicurean Ethics. The system 
also considered each man as in companionship with others; 
The precepts "were shaped accordingly, first as to Justice, 
next as to Ei’iendship. In hoth these, the foundation "where- 
on Epicnms built was Eeciprocity : not pure sacrifice 
to others, but partnership with others, beneficial to all. 
He kept the ideas of self and of others inseparably knit 
together in one complex association: he did not expel or 
degrade either, in order to give exclusive ascendancy to the 
other. The dictate of Natural Justice was that no man 
should hurt another : each was bound to abstain from doing 
harm to others ; each, on this condition, was entitled to count 
on security and relief from the fear that others would do harm 
to him. Such double aspect, or reciprocity, was essential to 
social companionship ; tliose that could not, or would not, 
accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If a man, does 
not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that they 
will behave justly towards him ; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. The unjust 
man cannot enjoy a moment of security. Epicurus laid it 
down explicitly, that just and righteous dealing was the indis- 
pensable condition to every one’s comfort, and was the best 
means of attaining it. 

The reciprocity of Justice was valid towards all the world; 
the reciprocity of Friendship vrent much farther ; it involved 
indefinite and active beneficence, but could reach only to a 
select few. Epicurus insisted emphatically on the value of 
friendship, as a means of happiness to both the persons so 
united. He declared that a good friend was another self, and 
that friends ought to be prepared, in case of need, to die for 
each other. Yet he declined to recommend an established 
community of goods among the members of his fraternity, as 
prevailed in the Pythagorean brotherhood : for such an insti- 
tution (he said) implied mistrust. He recommended efforts 
to please and to serve, and a forwardness to give, for the pur- 
pose of gaining and henefiting a friend, and be even declared 
that there was more pleasure in conferring favours than in 
receiving them ; but he was no less strenuous in inculcating 
an intelligent gratitude on the receiver. No one except a 
wise man (he said) knew how to return a favour properly.* 

* Theso exhortations to active friendship were not unfruitful. TVo 
hnow, even hy the admission of witnesses adverse to the Epicure-sn 
doctrines, that the harmony among the members of the sect, with common 
veneration for the founcle*; was more marked and more enduring than 
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Virtn'e and happiness, in the theory of Epicurus, -vrere thus 
inseparable, A man could not be happy until he had sur- 
mounted the fear of death and the fear of gods in-stilled by the 
current fables, which disturbed all tranquillity of mind ; until 
he had banished those factitious desires that pushed him 
into contention for wealth, power, or celebrity ; nor unless he 
behaved with justice to all, and with active devoted friendship 
towards a few. Such a mental condition, which he thought 
it was in every man’s power to acquire b}’' appropriate teaching 
and companionship, constituted virtue ; and was the sure as well 
as the only precursor of genuine happiness. A mind thus un- 
disturbed and purified was sufficient to itself. The mere satis- 
faction of the W'ants of life, and the conversation of fi-iends, 
became then felt pleasm’es ; if more could be had without pre- 
ponderant mischref, so much the better; hut Isature, dis- 
hurthened of her corruptions and prejudices, requir-ed no more 
to be happy. This at least was as much as the conditions of 
humanity admitted : a tranquil, undisturbed, innocuous, non- 
competitive fruition, which approached most nearly to the 
perfect happiness of the Gods.* 

The Epicurean theory of virtue is the type of all those that 
make an enlightened self-interest the basis of right and 
wrong. The four cardinal virtues were explained from the 
Epicurean point of view. Prudence was the supreme rule of 
conduct. It was a calculation and balancing of pleasures and 
pains. Its object was a judicious selection of pleasures to he 
sought. It teaches men to forego idle wishes, and to despise 
idle fears. Temperance is the management of sensual plea- , 
sm-es. It seeks to avoid excess, so as on the whole to extract 

that exhibited hy any of the other philosophical sects. Epicuros ■ 
himself was a man of amiable personal qualities: his testament, still 
remaining, shows an affectionate regard, both for his surviving friends, 
and for the permanent attachment of each to the others, as well as of all 
to the school. Diogenes Laertius tells us— nearly 200 years after Christ, 
and 450 years after the death of Epicurus — that the Epicurean sect still 
continued its numbers and dignity, having outlasted its contemporaries 
and rivals. The harmony among the Epicureans may he exphuned, not 
nierely from the temper of the master, but partly from the doctrines and 
plan of life that he recommended. Ambition and love of power were 
discouraged: rivalry among the members for success, either political or 
rhetorical, was at any rate a rare exception : all were taught to confine 
themselves to that privacy of life and love of philosophical communion 
which alike required and nourished the mutual sympathies of the 
brotherhood. 

* Consistently with this view of happiness, Epicnms advised, in 
regard to politics, quiet submission to established authority, without 
acSve meddling beyond what necfesity required. 
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ns mncTa pleasure as our bodily organs are capable of affording. 
Fortitude is a rirtne, because it overcomes fear and pain. It 
con.«ists in facing danger or enduring pain, to avoid greater 
possible evils. Justice is of artificial origin. It consi.sts in a 
tacit agreement among mankind to abstain from injuring one 
another. The security that every man has in his person and 
property, is the great consideration urging to abstinence from 
injuring others. But is it not possible to commit injustice 
with safety ? The answer was, ‘ Injustice is not an evil in 
itself, but becomes so from the fear that haunts the injurer of 
not being able to escape the appointed avengers of such acts.’ 

The Physics of Epicurus were borrowed in the main from 
the atomic theory of Democritus, but were modified by him in 
a manner subservient and contributory to his ethical scheme. 
To that scheme it was essential that those celestial, atmos- 
pheric, or terrestrial phenomena that the public around him 
ascribed to the agency and purposes of the gods, should be un- 
derstood as being produced by physical causes. An eclipse, an 
earthquake, a storm, a shipwreck, unusual rain or drought, a 
good or a bad harvest — and not merely these, but many other 
occurrences far smaller and more unimportant, as wo may see 
by the eighteenth chapter of the Characters of Theophrastus 
— were then regarded as visitations of the gods, requiring to 
be interpreted by recognized prophets, and to be appeased by 
ceremonial expiations. When once a man became convinced 
that all these phenomena proceeded from physical agencie.s, a 
host of terrors and an.xieties would disappear from the mind ; 
and this Epicurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and real 
recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosi^ as a motive per se, which both 
Democritus and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

Epicurus adopted the atomistic scheme of Democritus, but 
with some important variations. He conceived that the atoms all- 
moved with equal velocity in the downward direction of gravity. 
But it occurred to him that upon this hypothesis there could 
never occur any collisions or combinations of the atoms — 
nothing but continued and unchangeable parallel lines. Accord- 
ingly, he modified it by saying that the line of descent was not 
e.xactly rectilinear, but that each atom deflected a little from the 
straight line, and each in its own direction and degree ; so that 
it became possible to assume collisions, resiliences, adhesions, 

’ combinations, among them, as it had been possible nndcr the 
variety of original movements ascribed to them by Democritus. 
The opponents of Epicurus derided this auxiliary hypothesis; 
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tbej affirmed tlsat hemrented the individual deflection of each 
atom, without assigning anj canse, and only hscanse he was 
perplexed hj the mystc-rj of man’s free-idll. But Epicurus 
-was not more open to attack on this ground than other phy- 
' sical philosophers. Ifost of them (except perhaps the most 
consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believed that some among 
the phenomena of the universe occurred in regular and pre- 
• dictahle sequence, while others were essentially irregular and 
'■’ufjpfedicfdBfei.'each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and 
recognized some fundamental principle, to explain the first 
class of phenomena as well as the second. Plato admitted an 
invincible Erratic necessity ; Aristotle introduced Chance and 
Spontaneity : Democritus multiplied indefinitely the varieties 
of atomic movements. The hypothetical deflexion alleged 
by Epicurus was his way, not more nnwarranted than the 
others, of providing a ftmdamental principle for the unpre- 
dictable phenomena of the universe. .Among these are the 
mental (including the volitional) manifestations of men and 
animals : bnt there are many others besides ; and there is no 
eronnd for believing that the mystery of free-will was pecn- 
fiarly present to his mind. The movements of a man or 
animal are not exclusively subject to gravitation and other 
general laws ; they are partly governed by mental impulses 
and fay forces of the organism, intrinsic and pecnliar to him- 
self, unseen and nnfelt by others. For these, in common with 
many other nntraceable phenomena in the material world, 
Epicurus provides a principle in the supplementary hypo- 
thesis of deflexion. He rejected the fatalism contained 
in the theories of some of the Stoics, and admitted a 
; limited range of empire to chance, or irregularity. But 
■ he maintained that the will, far from being among the 

• phenomena essentially irregular, is under the in9.nence of 

• motives ; for no man can insist more strenuously than he 

• does (see the Letter to Menoecens) on the complete power of 
' philosophy, — ^if the student could he made to feel its necessity 

• and desire the attainment of it, so as to meditate and engrain 
within liimself sound views about the gods, death, and human 
life generally, — to mould our volitions and character in a 
manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue and happiness. 

When we read the explanations given by Epicnms and 
• Lucretius of what the Epicurean theory really was, and com- 
pare them with the numerous attacks made upon it by oppo- 
nents, we cannot hut remark that the title or formula of the 
theory was ill chosen, and was really a misnomer. What 
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Epicurns meant by Pleasure was, not what most people meant 

it'j l^nt something very different — a tranquil and comfortable 
state of mind and body ; much the same as what Democritus 
had expressed before him by the phrase cvCvfila, This last 
phrase would have expressed what Epicurns aimed at, neither 
more nor less. It would at least have preserved his theory 
from much misplaced sarcasm and aggressive rhetoric. 

THE NEO-PLATONISTS. ef 
PLOTINUS (A.D. iM5-70), POEPHYET, &c. 

Constructed with reference to the broken-down state of 
ancient society, and seeking its highest aim in a regenera- 
tion of humanity, the^ philosophical system of Neo-Platonism 
was throughout ethical or ethico-religious in spirit ; yet its 
ethics admits of no great development according to the 
usual topics. A pervading ethical character is not incom- 
patible with the absence of a regular ethical scheme ; and 
there was this peculiarity in the system, that its end, though 
professedly moral, was to be attained by means of an intel- 
lectual regimen. In setting up its ideal of human effort, it 
was least of all careful about prescribing a definite course of 
external conduct. 

The more strictly ethical views of Plotinus, the cliief re- 
presentative'bf the school, are found mainly in the first of tho 
six Enneads into which Porphyiy collected his master’s essays. 
But as they presuppose the cosmological and psj’chological 
doctrines, their place in the works, as now arranged, is to bo 
regarded as arbitrary. The soul having fallen from its 
original condition, and, in consequence and as a penalty, 
having become united ndth a material body, the one true 
aim recognized for human action is, to rise above the de- 
basing connection with matter, and again to lead the old 
spiritual life. For those that have sunk so far as to be con- 
tent with the world of sense, wisdom consists in pursuing 
pleasm-e as good, and shunning pain as evil : but the others 
can partake of a better life, in different degrees. The first 
step in reformation is to practise virtue in the affairs of life, 
which means to subject Sense and the lower desires to Reason. 
This is done in the fourfold form of the common cardinal 
virtues, called foUtical by Plotinus, to mark the sphere of 
action where they can be exerted, and is the virtue of a class 
of men capable of a certain elevation, though ignorant of all the 
rest that lies above them. A second step is made through the 
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means of the tcaOapaei^ovpunfijing -rirtnes ; -whereat is sought to 
root ont, instead of merely moderating, the sensual affections. 
If the sonl is thus altogether freed from the dominion of sense, 
it becomes at once able to follow its natural bent towards 
good, and enters into a permanent state of calm. This is 
■virtue in its tme meaning — becoming like to the Deity, all 
that went before being merely a preparation. The pure and 
perfect life of the sonl may still be described as a field 
■'.'iiWhereon the four -virtnes are exercised, but they now assume 
a far higher meaning than as political -virtues, having relation 
I -solely to the contemplative life of the yTnns. ^ , 

’ Happiness is unknown to Plotinus as distinct from perr; 
motion, and perfection in the sense of having subdued all 
material cravings (except as regards the b^ necessities of 
life), an^ entered upon the undisturbed life of contemplation. 
If -this recalls, at least in name, the Aristotelian ideal, there 
are points added that appear to be echoes of Stoicism. Eapt 
in the contemplation of eternal verities, the purified soul is 
indifferent to external circumstances : pain and suffering are 
unheeded, and the just man can feel happy even in the bull of 
Phalaris. But in one important respect the Ifeo-PIatonic 
■teaching is at variance with Stoical doctrine. Though its 
first and last precept is to rid the sonl from the bondage of 
matter, it warns against the attempt to sever body and soul 
by suicide. By no forcible separation, which would be 
followed by a new junction, but only by prolonged internal 
' effort is the soul so set free from the world of sense, as to be 
able to have a vision of its ancient home while still in the 
body, and to return to it at death. Small, therefore, as is 
the consideration bestowed by Heo-Platonism on the affairs 
of practical life, it has no disposition to shirk the burden of 
them. 

One other peculiar aim, the highest of all, is proposed to 
the soul in the Alexandrian philosophy. It is peculiar, because 
to be understood only in connexion with the metaphysics ^d 
coanology of the system. Im^he theory of Emanation, ^tche 
^/^ranordial One or Good emits^ e Eons wherein the Ideas are 
^ immj^nt ; the Hons, in turn, sends fortl^^he Soul, and the 
Souljwlatter or nature ; the gradation applying to man as well 
as to the Universe. How, to each of these^principles, there is 
a corresponding subjective state in the inner life of :^n. 
f^^he life of sense answers to nature or the material body pthe 
•virtue that is founded upon free-will and reason, to the soul ; 
contemplative life, as the result of complete purification 
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from Eonse, to tte Fons or Sphere of Ideas ; fiballj, to the One 
or Good, snpreme in the scale of existence, corresponds tho 
state of Love, or, in its highest form, Ecstasy. This pecnliar 
elevation is something far above the highest intellectual con- 
templation, and is not reached by thought. It is not even a 
mere intuition of, but a real union or contact -with, the Good. 
To attain'it, there must be a complete Tvithdraival into self 
from the external virorld, and then the subject must wait 
quietly till perchance the state comes on. It is one of jnefiahlo 
bliss, but, from the nature of man, transitory and rare, 

^ ^ SCHOLASTIC ETHICS. ^ ® ^ 


Abaelard (1079-1142) has a special treatise on the subject 
of Ethics, entitled ^ts^eipsum. As tho name implies, it^^‘y^ 
lays chief stress upon the Subjective element in morality, and, Y 
in this aspect, is considered to supply the idea that underlies 
a very large portion of modern ethical speculation. By nature 
a notoriously independent thinker, Abaelard claimed for philo- 
sophy' the right of discussing ethical questions and fixing a 
natural morallaw^ t hough he allowed'^a corrective in tho 
Christian scneme. Having this position with reference to tho 
church, he was also much less under the yoke of philosophical 
authority than his successors, from living at a time when 
Aristotle was not yet snpreme. Yet, with Aristotle, he assigns 
tho attainment of the highest good as the aim of all human 
effort. Ethics showing the way ; and, with the schoolmen gene- 
rally, pronounces the highest good to be God, If tho highest 
good in itself is God, the highest human good is love to God. 

This is attained by way of virtue, which is a good Will con- 
solidated into a habit. On the influence of habit on action liis 
view is Aristotelian. His own specialty lies in his judging 
actions solely w'ith reference to the intention (intentio) of tho' 
agent, and this intention with reference to conscience (con~ 
sdentia). All actions, he says, are in themselves indifferent, 
and not to be called good or evil except from the intention of 
the doer. JPeccatum is properly only tho action that is donpoAt-' 
with evil intent; apd where tbis.is present, where the mental * *’ 
consent C consensus ) is clearly established, there is fccc.aj.um, 
though the action remains unexecuted. Wlien tho consensus 
■‘".'is absent, as in original sin, there is only vitiuni ; hence, a 
life vv'ithout peccata is not impossible to men in the cxcrciso ■ 
of their freedom, however diflicnlt it may be. 

The supremacy assigned by him to the subjective element 
of conscience appears in such phrases as, there is no sin except 
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against conscience ; also in. tlie opinion lie pronounces, that, 
ttongli in the case of, a mistaken moral conviction, an action 
is not to he called good, yet it is not so had as an action 
ohjectively right hnt done against conscience. Thus, vrith- 
ont allowing that conscientious persecutors of Christians act 
rightly, he is not afraid, in the application of his principlei . ■ *- 
to say that they •would act still more wrongly if throhgh-' I 
not listening to their conscience, they spared their victims. ' 
But this means only that hy following conscience we avoid 
sinning ; for virtue in the fall sense, it is necessary that the 
conscience should have judged rightly. By what standard, 
however, this is to he ascertained, he nowhere clearly says. 
Contempius Dei, given hy him as the real and only thing that 
constitutes an action had, is merely another subjective de- 
■ scription. 

St. Beexap.d of Clairvaux (1091-1153), the strenuous, 
opponent of Ahaelard, and the great upholder of mysticism 
against rationalism in the early scholastic period when the 
two were not yet reconciled, gave utterance, in the course of 
his mystical effusions, to some special views of love and dis- 
interestedness. 

There are two degrees of Christian virtue, Humility and 
Charity or Love. When men look into themselves, and hehold ' 
the meanness that is found there, the fitting state of mind is, 
first, humility, hut soon the sense of their very weakness 
hegets in them charity and compassion towards others, while 
the sense also of a certain human dignity raises -within thein 
. jeelings of love towards the author of their being. The treatise ' 

Amore .Dei sets forth the nature of this love, which is the ■ 
f highest exercise of human powers. Its fundamental charac- 
; ' teristic is its disinterestedness. It has its reward, hnt from 
; meriting, not from seeking. It is purely voluntary, and, as a 
free sentiment, necessarily nnhought; it has God for its single 
' object, and would not he love to God, if he were loved for the 
.! sake of something else. 

He distinguishes various degrees of love. There is, first, 
a natural love of self for the sake of self. Hext, a motion 
of love towards God amid earthly misfortunes, wWch also is 
not disinterested. The third degree is different, being love to 
God for his own sake, and to our neighbour for God’s sake. 
But the highest grade of all is not reached, until men come to 
love even themselves only hy relation to God ; at this point, 
with the disappearance of all special and interested affection, 
the mystic goal is attained. 
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John of Salisbhrt (d. 1180) is tlie last name to be cited 
in the early scholastic period. He professed to 'be a practical 
philosopher, to he more concerned about the uses of know- 
ledge than about knowledge itself, and to subordinate erciy- 
t^g to some purpose ; by way of protest against the theo- 
hai r-splitting and verbal subtleties of his predecessors. 
i^Even moretHanin Ethics, he found in Politics his proper sphere. 
He was the staunchest upholder of the Papal Supremacy, 
which, after long struggles, was about to be established at its 
greatest height, before presiding at the opening of the most 
brilliant period of scholasticism. 

In the especially, but also in his other works, 

the foundations and provisions of his moral system are found. 
He has no distinction to draw in Ethics between theology and 
philosophy, but uses Scripture and observation alike, though 
Scripture always in the final appeal. Of philosophizing, the 
one final aim, as also of existence, is Happiness; the question 
of questions, how it is to be attained. Happiness is not 
pleasure, nor possession, nor honour, but consists in following 
the path of virtue. Virtue is to be understood from the consti- 
tution of human nature. In man, there is a lower and a higher 
faculty of Desire; or, otherwise expressed, there are the 
various affections that have their roots in sense and centre in 
self-love or the desire of self-presqrvation, and there is also a 
natural love of justice implanted from the beginning. Im 
^^oportion as the ap peliius nisf i. which consists in 
gams upon the ajppelitus wnmodi^meu become more worthy/ 
of a larger happiness. Self-love rules in man, so long as 
he is in the natural state of sin ; if, amid great conflict and' * 
by divine help, the higher affection gains the upper hand, 
the state of true virtue, which is identical with tho theoretic 
state of belief, and also of pure love to God and man, is 
reached. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, the schoolmen had 
before them the whole works of Aristotle, obtained from 
Arabian and other sources. Whereas, previous to this time, 
they had comprehended nearly all the subjects of Philosophy 
under the one name of Dialectics or Logic, always reserving, 
however, Ethics to Theology, they were now made aware of 
the ancient division of the sciences, and of what bad been 
. accomplished in each. The effect, both in respect of form 
. and of subject-matter, was soon apparent in such compilations 
or more independent works as they were able to produce 
after their commentaries on the AjMtotelian text. But in 
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Ethics, the nature of the subject demanded of men in 
their position a less entire submission to the doctrines of 
the pagan philosopher ; and here accordingly they clung 
to the traitional theological treatment. If they were 
commenting on the Ethics of Aristotle, the Bible was at hand 
to supply his omissions ; if they were setting up a complete 
moral system, they took little more than the ground-work 
from him, the rest being Christian ideas and precepts, or 
fragments borrowed from Platonism and other Greek systems, 
nearly allied in spirit to their own faith, 

This is e.specially true, as wUl be seen, ofThomas Aquinas. 
His predecessors can be disposed of in a few words. 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) was almost purely theological. 

. Bonayentdra (12^^^yijin his double character of rigid Eran- 
ciscat^and mystic^ was led far beyond the Aristotelian Ethics. 
The mean between excess and defect is a very good rule for 
^ t^ affairs of life, but the true Christian is hound besides to 
^‘^v^ks of .supererogation ; first of all, to take on the con- 
■^tjainon of poverty ; while the state of mystic contemplation 
remains as a still higher goal for the few. Albert the Great 
(1193-1280), the most learned and complete commentator of 
Aristotle tha^ had yet appeared, divided the whole snbject of 
Ethics into Monaslica^ (Economica, aadc^Politica, In this 
division, which is plainly suggested by the Aristotelian division 
of Politics in the large sense, the term Monaslica, not inaptly 
expresses the reference that Ethics has to the conduct of men 
as individuals. Albert, however, in commenting on the 
Hicomachean Ethics, adds exceeedingly little to the results of 
his author beyond the incorporation of a few Scriptural ideas. 
To the cardinal virtues he appends the viriuies adgv.ncfce,^ 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and again in his compendious work, 

I Summa Thcologice, distinguishes them as infusce, the cardinal 
P ..being considered as acquisitm. 

■ ' *. Besides bis commentaries on the Aristotelian works (the 

. ^th ics included) and many other writings, Thomas Aqhinas 
^^^26-74) left two large works, the S^mma phUosopldca 
“^mnd the famous Snmma Theologia:. Hotwithstanding the 
prominence assigned to theological questions, the first is a 
regular philosophical work; the second, though containing 
the exposition of philosophical opinions, is a theological text- 
book. How, as it is in the Summary for theological purposes 
that the whole practical philosophy of Aquinas is contained, 
it is to he inferred that he regarded the subject of Ethics 
as not on the same level with other departments of philo- 
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sopLy. Moreover, even when he is not appealing to Scrip- 
tnre, he is seen to display what is for him a most nnnsnal 
tendency to desert Aj’istotle, at the really critical moments, 
for Plato or Plotinus, or any other authority of a more theo- 
logical cast. 

In the (unfinished) Summa Tkeologim, the Ethical views 
and cognate questions occupy the two sections of the second 
part — the so-called prima and sectmdd secundm. He begins, in 
the Aristotelian fashion, by seeking an ultimate end of human 
action, and finds it in the attainment of the highest good or 
happiness. But as no created thing can answer to the idea 
of the highest good^ it must be placed in God. God, however, 
as the highest good, can only be the object, in the search after 
human happiness, for happiness in itsejf is a state of the 
mind or act of the soul. The question then arises, wh:;t sort 
of act? Does it fall under the Will or under the Intelligence ? 
The answer is, Hot under the will, because happiness is neither 
desire nor pleasure, hnt consecucio, that is, a possessing. Desire,' 
precedes consemtio, and pleasure follows upon it ; but the act 
of getting possession, in which lies happiness, is distinct from 
both. This is illustrated by the case of the miser having his 
happiness in the mere possession of money ; and the position 
is essentially the same as Butler’s, in regard to our appetites 
and desires, that they blindly seek their objects with no regard 
to pleasure. Thomas concludes that the coiisccutio, or hap- 
piness, is an act of the intelligence ; what pleasure there is 
being a mere accidental accompaniment. 

Distinguishing between two phases of the intellect — the 
theoretic and the practical — in the one of which it is an end 
- to itself, but in the other subordinated to an external aim, he 
places true happiness in acts of the self-sufficing theoretic', 
intelligence. In this life, however, such a constant exercise 
of the intellect is not possible, and accordingly what happi- 
ness there is, must be found, in great measure, in the exercise 
of the practical intellect, directing and governing the lower 
desires and passions. This ttvofold conception of happiness 
is Aristotelian, even as expressed by Thomas under the 
distinction of perfect and imperfect happiness; but when 
he goes on to associate perfect happiness ivith the future 
life only, to found an argument for a future life from tlie 
desire of a happiness more perfect than can bo found here, 
and to make the pure contemplation, in which consists highest 
bliss, a vision of the divine essence face to face, a direct 
cognition of Deity far surpassing demonstrative knowledge or 
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mortal faitli — ^he is more tlieologian tlian pliilosoplier, or if 
a pbilosoplier, more Platonisfc than Aristotelian, 

, The condition of perfect happiness being a theoretic or 
TH. intellectual state, the ri>ie , and not th^eZ^ntw^ consistenOy 
given as its central fact; and when he^roCeeaTto consider the 
other questions of Ethics, the same superiority k steadily, 
ascribed to the intellectual function. It is becanse we Timvo a , 
thing to be good that we wish it, and knowing it, we cannot 
help wishing. Conscience, as the name implies, is allied to, 
knowledge. Keason gives the law to will. . . ' 

After a long disquisition about the passions and the whole 
appetitive side of human nature, over which Reason is called 
to rule, he is brought to the subject of virtue. He is Aristo- 
telian enough to describe virtue as lidbilus — a disposition or 
quality (like health) whereby a subject is more or less well dis- 
posed with reference to itself or something else ; and he takes 
account of the acquisition of good moral habits (viriuies a.cg_m~ 
siiw) by practice. But with this he couples, or tends to sub- 
stitute for it, the definition of Angnstin that virtue is a good 
quality of mind, quam Deus in nobis sine nobis operaiur, as 
a ground for viriuies infuses, conferred as gifts upon man, or 
lather on certain men, by free grace from on high. He 
wavers greatly at this stage, and in this respect his attitude is 
characteri.stic for all the schoolmen. 

So again in passing trom the general question of Virtue 
to the virtues, he puts several of the systems under contribu- 
tion, as if not prepared to leave the guidance of Aristotle, hut 
feeling at the same time the necessity of bridging over the 
distance between his position and Christian requirements. 
Understanding Aristotle to make a co-ordinate division of 
virtues into Jloral and Intellectual, he gives reasons for such, 
a step. Though virtne, he says, is not so much the perfecting 
■ of the operation of our faculties, as their employment by the 
will for good ends, it may be used in the first sense, and thus 
the intellecmal virtues will he the habits of intelligence that 
procure the truest knowledge. The well-known division of 
the cardinal virtues is his next theme ; and it is established as 
complete and satisfactory by a twofold deduction. Bat a- 
still higher and more congenial view is immediately after- 
wards adopted from Plotinus. This is the Heo- Platonic 
description of the four virtues as qwliticce, pnrgatorim, and 
purgaii animi, according to the scale of elevation rea.ched 
by the soul in its efforts to mount above sense. Tiicy are 
called by Thomas also ezemptares, when regarded at once 
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as tlie essence of the Deity, and as the models of hnman 
perfections. 

This mystical division, not nnsnpported by philosophical 
authority, _ smooths the tray for his account of the highest 
or theological virtues. These bear upon the vision of Deiiy, 
which was recognized above as the highest good of humanity, 
and form an order apart. They have God for their object, 
are altogether inspired bj’ God (hence called infusce), and are 
taught by revelation. Given in connection with the natural 
faculties of intellect and will, they are exhibited in the attain- 
ment of the supernatural order of things. With intellect goes 
Faith, as it were the intellect applied to thingsnot intelligible; 
with Will go Hope and Charity or Love ; Hope being the Will 
exercised upon tilings not naturally desired, and Love the 
union of Will with what is not naturally brought near to us. 

Aquinas then passes to politics, or at least the discussion 
of the political ideas of law, right, &c. xS.f/.S9- 

Coming now to modern thinkers, we begin with 

^ THOMAS HOBBES. [1688-1C79.] 

The circumstances of Hobbes’s life, so powerful in detor- 
mini:^ •^o nature of^is opinions, had an equally marked 
cffec^^n'the order and number of expositions that he gave to 
• the ' psychological and political parts of his system. His 
ethical doctrines, in as far as they can be dissociated from 
his politics, may be studied in no less than three distinct 
fo'ms ; either in -the first part of the Leviathian (1651) ; or 
^in the De Cive (1647), taken along with the Be Jlomine 
» (1658); or in the Treatise of Human Nature (1650, but vratten . 
ten years earlier), coupled with the De Qorpore Politico (also 
1650). But the same result, or with only unimportant varia- ^ 
tions, being obtained from aU, we need not here go beyond 
the fii-st-mentioned. 

In the firet part of the Leviathan, then, bearing the' title 
Of Man, and designed to consider xVlan as at once the matter ■ 
and artificer of the Commonwealth or State, Hobbes is led, 
after discussing Sense, Imagination, Train of Imaginations, 
Speech, Ec.ason and Science, to t.ake up, in chapter sixth, the 
Passions, or, as he calls them, the Interior beginnings of volun- 
tary motions. Motions, he says, are either vital and animal, 
or voluntary. Vital motions,- e.y., circulation, nutrition, <fcc., 
need no help of imagination ; on the other hand, voluntary 
motions, as going and spealang — since they ^peiid on a pre- 
cedent thought of "whither, ^which way, and what — have in 
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the imagination their first beriming. Bnt imagination is 
only the relics o£ sense, and sense, as Hohbes always declares, 
is motion in the human organs communicated by objects 
without; consequently, -visible volnntaiy motions begin in 
in-visiblo internal motions, whose nature is expressed by. the 
word Endeavour. When the endeavour is towards something 
causing it, there is Appetite or Desue; endeavour ‘fromward 
something ’ is Aversion. These very words, and the corre- 
sponding terms in Greek, imply an actual, not — as the school- 
men absurdly think — a metaphorical motion. Passing from 
the main question, he describes Love and Hate as Desire and 
Aversion when the object is present. Of appetites, some are 
born -with us, others proceed firom experience, being of parti- 
cular -things. Where we neither desire nor hate, we contemn 
[he means, disregard]. Appetites and aversions vary in the 
same person, and mnch more in different persons. 

Then follows his definition of good , — the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, as evil is the object of his hate and 
, aversion. Good and evil are always merely relative, either to 
the person of a man, or in a commonwealth to the representa- 
tive person, OUT to an arbitrator if chosen to settle a dispute. 

^ Good in the promise is rndclir iim, for which there is no exact 
English term; good in the effect, as the end desired, is 
delightful; good as the means, is useful or profitable. There 
is the same variety of evil. 

His next topic is Pleasure. As sense is, in reality, motion, 
but, in ‘flpparence,’ light or sound or odour; so appetite, in- 
reality a motion or endeavour effected in the heart by the 
action of objects through the organs of sense, is, in ‘ appar- 
- ence,’ delight or trouble of mind. The emotion, whose op- 
parence (i.e., subjective side) is pleasure or delight, seems 
to be a corroboratiou of -vital motion ; tbe contraiy, in the 
case of molestation. Pleasure is. ther efore , the se nso-df 
good ; displeasure. 4hu.se nse of eviE ®ie one accompanies, 
in greater or less degree, all desire and love; the other, 
ail aversion and hati-ed. Pleasures are either of sense; 
or of the mind, when arising from the expectation that pro- 
ceeds from the foresight of the ends or consequence of things, 
irrespective of their pleasing the senses or not. Por these 
mental pleasures, there is tbe general name joy. There is a 
corresponding di-rision of displeasure into pain and grief. ■ 

" All the other passions, he now proceeds to show, are 
these simple passions^appetite, desire, love, aversion, hate, 
joy, and grief, diversified in name for divers considerations. 
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Incldeiital remarks of ethical importance are these. Onvet- 
otisncss, the desire of riches, is a name signifying blame, 
becanse men contending for ibem are displeased with others 
attaining them ; the desire itself, however, is to he blamed or 
dlojTC^according to the means whereby the riches are Songht. / 
^CiL nostly is a Inst of the mind, that by a perseverance of delight 
in the continnal generation of knowledge, esceedcth the short 
vehemence of any carnal pleasure. Fity is grief for the calamity 
of another, arising from the imagination of the like calamity 
befalling one’s self ; the best men have, therefore, least pity 
for calamity arising from great wickedness. Contempt, or little 
sense of the calamity of others, proceeds from security of one’s 
own fortune ; ‘ for that any man should take pleasure in other 
men’s great harms, without other end of his own, I do not 
conceive it possible.’ • 

Bnving explained the various passions, he then gives his 
theory of the ‘Will. He supposcs^a liberty in man of doing or 
omitting, according to appetite or aversion. But to this 
liberty an end is put in the state of deliberation wherein there 
is kept up a constant succession of alternating desires and , 
aversions, hopes and fears, regarding one and the same thing. 
One of two resalts follows. Either the thing is judged im- 
possible, or it is done ; and this, according as aversion or 
appetite triumphs at the last. Now,^ the last aversion, fol- 
lowed by omission, or the last appetite, followed by action, 
is the act of Willing. Will is, therefore, the last appetite 
(taken to include aversion) in deliberating. So-called Will, 
that has been forborne, was inclination merely ; but the last 
inclination "with consequent action (or omission) is WiU, or 
voluntary action. 

After mentioning tfao forms of speech where the several 
passions and appetites are naturally expressed, and remarking 
that the truest signs of passion are in the countenance, 
motions of the body, actions, and ends or aims otherwise 
known to belong to a man, — be returns to the question of good 
and evil. It is apparent good and evil, come at by tho best 
possible foresight of all tho consequences of action, that excite 
the appetites and aversions in deliberation. Felicity he defines 
continual success in obtaining the things from time to timo 
desired; perpetual tranquillity of mind being impossible in 
this life, which is but motion, and cannot bo without desiro 
and fear any more than without sense. Tho happiness of tho 
future life is at present unknown. 

Men, he says at the close, praise tho goodness, and magnify 
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tlie greatness, of a thing;’ the Greeks had also the word 
p.aKapiafio^, to express an opinion of a man’s felicity. 

VTE., Of the p.n^g oF-'nicpo-nrgej he is led to 
'v- tyemank on the meaning of Conscience, in connection with the 
. -word Conscious. Two or more men, he says, are eonscioas of 
a thing when they know it together (con-scire.'j Hence arises 
the proper meaning of conscience ; and the evil of speaking 
against one’s conscience, in this sense, is to be allowed. Two 
other meanings are metaphorical : when it is pnt for a man’s 
knowledge of his own secret fects and thoughts; and when men 
give their own new opinions, however absurd, the reverenced 
name of conscience, as if they would have it seem nnlawfol to 
cliange or speak against them. fHohbes is not cnncen^d to 
foster the moral independence of 

He begins Chapter V UT. hy defining Virtue as something 
that is valued for eminence, and that consists in comparison, 
but proceeds to consider only the inteUectnal virtues — all that 
is summed up in the term of a ffood mt — and their opposites. 
Parther on, he refers difference of wits — discretion, prudence, 
craft, &c. — to difference in the passions, and this to difference 
in constitution of body and of education. The passions 
chiefly concerned are the desires of power, riches, knowledge, 
honour, hnfe ail may be reduced to the single desire of power. 

In Chapter IX. is given his Scheme of Sciences. The 
relation in his mind between Ethics and Politics is here seen. 
Science or Philosophy is divided into ‘Xatural or^ivil, ac- 
cording as it i^ knowledge of consequences fi-rTu the accidents 
of natural bodies or of politic bodies. Ethics is one of the 
. . ultimate divisions of Xatnral Philosophy, dealing with conse- . 
qnences from the passions of men ; and because the passions 
are quaiilies of bodies, it falls more immediately under the . 
head of Physics. Politics is the whole of the second main • 
division, and deals with consequences from the institution of - 
commonwealths (1) to the rights and duties of the Sovereign, 
and (2) to the duty and right of the Subject. 

Ethics, accordingly, in Hobbes’s eyes, is part of the science 
of man (as a natural body), and it is always treated as sncfr 
Hat snlgecting, as he does, so much of the action of the indi- 
vidual to the action of the state, he necessarily includes in 
bis Politics many questions that usually fall to Ethics. . Hence 
arises the necessity of studying for his Ethics also part of the 
civil Philosophy ; though it happens that, in the Leviathan, 
this requisite part is incorporated with the Section containing 
the Science of Han. 
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Chapter X. is on Power, Worth, Dignity, Honour, and 
Worthiness. A man’s pctoer being his present means to 
obtain some future apparent good, he enumerates all the 
sources of original and acquired power. The loorth of a man 
is what would be given for the use of his power ; it is, there- 
fore,- never absolute, but dependent on the need and judgment 
of anothei'. Dignity is the v.alne set on a man by the state. 
Honour and dishonour are the manifestation of value. He goes 
through all the signs of honour and dishonour. Honourahla 
is any possession, action, or quality that is the sign of power. 
Where there is the opinion of power, the justice or injustice 
of an action does not affect the honour. He clearly means a 
universally accepted opinion of power, and cites the characters 
of the pagan deities. So, too, before times of civil order, it was 
held no dishonour to be a pirate, and oven still, duels, though 
unlawful, are honourable, and will be till there be honour 
ordained for them that refuse. Farther on, he distinguishes 
Worthiness, (1) from worth, and. (2) from merit, or the posses- 
sion of a particular ability or desert, which, as will be seen, 
presupposes a right to a thing, founded on a promise. 

Chapter XI, hears the title. Of the difference of Manners ; 
by manners being meant, not decency of behaviour and points 
of the ‘ small morals,’ but the qualities of mankind that con- 
cern their living together in peace and unity. Felicity of 
life, as before, ho pronounces to be a continual progress of 
desire, there being no fiiiis ultimws nor summuin honmn. The 
aim of all men is, therefore, not only to enjoy once and for an 
instant, but to assure for ever the way of future desire. Men 
differ in their way of doing so, from diversity of passion and 
their different degrees of knowledge. One thing he notes as 
common to all, a restless and perpetual desire of power after 
power, because the present power of living well depends on 
the acquisition -of more. Competition inclines to conten- 
tion and war. The desire of ease, on the other hand, and 
fear of death or wounds, dispose to civil obedience. So also 
does desire of knowledge, implying, as it does, desire of leisure. 
Desii-e of praise and desire of fame after death dispose to 
laudable actions; in such fame, there is a present delight 
fr-om foresight of it, and of benefit redounding to posterity ; 
for pleasure to the sense is also pleasure in the imagination. 
Hm’eqnitable benefits from an equal engender secret hatred, 
but from a superior, love ; the cheerful acceptation, called grni- 
ttudo, requiting the giver with honour. Kequitablc benefits, 
even from equals or inferiors, dispose to love; for henco 
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arises enralafioii in benefiting — ‘the most noble and profitable 
contention possible, TTberein the victor is pleased rrith his 
victory, and the other revenged by confessing it.’ He passes 
under revie-w other dispositions, such as fear of oppression, 
vain-glory, ambition, pnsiUaniniity, frugality, <&c., vith re- 
ference to the course of conduct they prompt to. Then he 
comes to a favourite subject, the mistaken courses whereinto 
men fall that are ignorant of natural causes and the proper 
signification of -words. The efiect of ignorance of the causes 
of righti equity, la-w, and jnstace, is to make custom and 
example the r^e of actions, as with children, or to induce 
the setting of custom against reason, and reason against 
cnstom, whereby the doctrine of right and wrong is per- 
petually disputed, hoth by the peu, aud hy the sword. Again, 
taking np ignorance of the laws of nature, he is led on to the 
subject of natural Religion, and devotes also the whole of 
Chapter XII. to Religion and kindred topics. 

In Chapter Xl. l L , he deals with the natural condition of 
Jlankind, as concerning their FeHcifcy and Misery. All men, 
he says, are by nature equal. Differences there are in the 
faculties of body and mind, but, -when all is taken together, 
not great enough to establish a steady snperiority of one over 
another. Besides even more than in strength, men are equal 
vsi. jprudence, which is but experience that comes to alL People 
indeed generally believe that others are not so -wise as them- 
selves, bat ‘ there is not ordinarily a greater sign of eqnal 
distribution of anything than that every person is contented 
with his share.^ 

Of this equality of ability, the consequence is that -two 
men desiring the exclusive possession of the same thing, 
whether for their own conservation or for delectation, -will 
become enemies and seek to destroy each other. In such a ‘ 
case, it will be natural for any man to seek to secnre himself 
by anticipating others in the nse of force or wiles and, because . 
some -will not be content -with merely secnriug themselves, - 
others, who would be content, will be driven to take the offen- 
sive for mere self-conservation. Moreover, men will be dis- 
, pleased at being valued by others less highly than by them- 
selves, aud will use force to extort respect. 

Thus, he finds three principal causes of quarrel in the 
natnre of man — corrvpelition, diffidence (distrost), .and glory, 
making men invade for gain, for safety, and for reputation. 
Men -will accordingly, in the absence of any power to keep 
them in awe, be in a constant state of war ; by which is meant, 
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not actual figMirig, bat tbe knowa disposition thereto, and^ 
no assarance to tbe contraiy. 

He proceeds to draw a very dismal picture of tbe results 
of this state of enmity of man against man — no industry, 
no agriculture, no arts, no society, and so forth, but only 
fear and danger of- violent death, and life sobtary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short. To those that doubt the truth of 
such an ‘ inference made from the passions,’ and desire the 
confirmation of experience, he cites the wearing of arms and 
locking of doors, &c., as actions that accuse mankind as much , 
as any words of his. Besides, it is not really to accuse man’s 
nature ; for the desires and passions are in themselves no sin, 
nor the actions proceeding from them, until a law is made 
against them. He seeks further evidence of an original con- 
dition of war, in the actual state of American savages, -with 
no government at all, but only a concord of small families, 
depending on natural lust ; also in the known horrors of a 
civil war, when there is no common power to fear: and, 
finally, in the constant hostile attitude of difierent governments. 

In the state of natural war, the notions of right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, have no place, there being no law ; and 
there is no law, because there is no common power. Force 
and fraud are in war tbe two cardinal virtues. Justice is no 
faculty of body and mind like sense and passion, but only a 
quality relating to men in society. Then adding a last touch 
to the description of the state of nature, — by saying of pro- 
perty, that ‘ only that is every man’s that he can get, and for so 
long as he can keep it,’ — he opens up, at the close of the 
chapter, a new prospect by allowing a possibility to come out, 
of so evil a condition. The possibility consists partly im 
the passions that incline to peace — viz., fear of death, desire' 
of things necessary to commodious living, and hope by in-, 
dustry to obtain them ; partly in reason, which suggests con- 
venient articles of peace' and agreement, otherwise called the 
Laws of Hature. 

The first and second Hatnral Laws, and the subject of 
contracts, take up Gh.ap, XIV. First comes a definition of / 
Jus Naturale or B ight of H atnrc — the liberty each man bas_/i 
of using his own power, as he will himself, for the preserva- 
tion of his own nature or life. Liberty properly means the 
absence of external impediments ; now a man may externally bo 
hindered from doing all he would, but not from using wbat 
power is left him, according to bis bost reason and judgment. 

A Law of Hatnre, lex iMturalis, is defined, a general rule, 
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found out by reason, forbidding a man lo do wbat directly or 
indirectly is destructive of bis life, or to omit 'wbat be thinks 
may best preserve it. Right and lavr, tbougb generally con- 
, founded, are exactly opposed. Right being liberty, and Iiavr 
obligation. 

In the natural state of every man, being governed 
by hi.s orvn reason, has a right to everything, even to 
another’s body. But because thus no man’s life is secure, he 
finds the First and fundamental law of nature, or general rule 
of reason, to ha to seek peace and foUovj it, if possible i fail- 
ing which, we may defend ourselves by all the means we 
can. Here the law being ^ to endeavour peace,’ fi-om this follows 
the Second law, that a man be wdUng, when others are so too, 
as far forth as for peace and selMefence he shall think it 
necessary, to lay dovni this right to all things^ and he con- 
tented with so much liberty against other men as he would 
allow other men against himself. This is the same as the 
Gospel precept, Do to others, &c. 

Laying down one's right to anything is divesting one’s 
self of the liberty of hindering another in the exercise of his 
own original right to the same. The right is rejiounced, 
when a man cares not for whose benefit ; transferred, when 
intended to benefit some certain person or persons. In either 
case the man is obliged or bound not to hinder those, in whose 
iavonr the right is abandoned, from the benefit of itj it is his 
diity not to make void his own voluntary act, and if he does, 
* ^is injustice or injury, because he acts now sine Jur e. Such 
'^'J^nduct Hobbes likens to an intellectual absurdity or self- 
contradiction. Voluntary signs to be employed in abandon-’ 
^ ingaright, are words and actions, separately or together; 

• hnt in all bonds, the strength comes not from their own 
nature, hnt from the fear of evil resulting from their rupture. 

He concludes that not all rights are alienable, for the 
reason that the abandonment, being a voluntary act, must 
have for its object some good to the person that abandons his 
right. A man, for instance, cannot lay down the right to 
defend his life ; to use words or other signs for that purpose, 
would be to despoil himself of the end — security of life and 
pp’-son — for which those signs were intended. 

Contract is the mutual transferring of right, and -^th this 
idea he connects a great deal. Fipt, he distingnishes^ans- 
ference of right to a thing, and^transference of the thing 
itself. A contract fulfilled by one party, but left on trust to 
be fulfilled by the other, is called the Oovetiant of this other, 
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(a distinction io afterwards drops), and leares room for tbe 
keeping or violation of faith. To contract he opposes gifl, 
frea-gift, or grace, •where there is no mutual tr.ansierence of 
right, but one party transfers in the hope of gaining friend- 
ship or service from another, or the reputation of charity and 
magnaniniity, or deliverance from the merited pain of com- 
passion, or reward in heaven. 

There follo-w remarks on signs of contract, as either ex- 
press or by inference, and a distinction between frce-gift as 
made by -words of the present or past, and contract as made 
by words past, present, or future ; wherefore, in contracts like 
buying and selling, a promise amounts to a covenant, and is 
obligatory. 

The idea of Merit is thus explained. Of two contracting 
parties, the one that has first performed merits what he is to 
receive by the other’s performance, or has it as due. Even 
the person, that -wins a prize, offered by free-gift to 'many, 
merits it. But, whereas, in contract, I merit by virtue of my 
own power and the other contractor’s need, in the case of tho 
gift, I merit only by the benignity of the giver, and to tho 
extent that, when he has given it, it shall be mine rather than 
another's. This distinction he believes to coincide with tho 
scholastic separation '•f :r ■:_r.nd meriium condigni."'"’ 

He adds manym • in regard to covenants 

made on mutual trust. They are void in the state of nature, 
■upon any reasonable suspicion; but when there is a common 
power to compel observance, and* thus no more room for fear, 
they are valid. Even when fear makes them invalid it must 
bave arisen after they were made, else it should have kept 
them from being made. Transference of a right implies 
transference, as iar as may be, of the means to its enjoyment. 
With beasts there is no covenant, because no proper mutual 
understanding. With God also none, except through special 
revelation or -with his lieutenant in his name. Anything 
vowed contrary to the law of nature is vowed in vain ; if tho 
thing vowed is commanded by the law of nature, the law, 
not the vow, hinds. Covenants are of things possible and 
future. Men are freed from them by performance, or for- 
giveness, which is restitution of liberty. He pronounces 
covenants extorted by fear to be binding alike in the .state of 
mere nature and in commonwealths, if once entered into, 

A former covenant makes void a later. Any covenant not 
to defend one’s self from force by force is always void ; 
as said above, there is no transference possible of right to 
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defend one’s self from deafJi, -vTOTindSj imprisonment, &c. So 
no man is obliged to accose himself, or generally to give tes- 
timony where from the nature of the case it may be presumed 
to be corrupted. Accusation upon torture is not to be reputed 
as testimony. At the close he remarks upon oaths. He finds 
in human nature two imaginable helps to strengthen the force 
of words, otherwise too weak to insure the performance of 
covenants. One of these — -pride in appearing not to need to 
break one’s word, he supposes too rare to be presumed upon. 
The other, fear, has reference either to power of spirits invisi- 
ble, or of men. In the state of nature, it is the first kind of 
fear — a man’s religion — that keeps him to his promises. An 
oath is therefore swearing to perform by the God a man fears. 
But to the obligation itself it adds nothing. 

Of the other Laws of Nature, treated in Chap. XV-, the 
third, that men perfonn their covenants made, opens np the 
discussion of Justine. Till rights have been transferred* and 
covenants made there is no justice or injustice ; injustice is no 
other than the non-performance of covenants. Norther, justice 
(and also property) begins only where a regular coercive power 
is constituted, because otherwise there is cause for fear, and 
fear, as has been seen, makes covenants invalid. Even the 
scholastic definition of justice recognizes as much ; for there 
can. be no constant will of giving to every man his own, when, 
as in the state of nature, there is no acn. He argues at 
length against the idea that justice, i.e., the keeping of cove- 
nants, is contrary to reason ; repelling three different argu- 
ments. (1) He demonstrates that it cannot be reasonable to 
break or keep covenants according to benefit supposed to he 
gained in each case, because this would be a subversion of the 
principles whereon society is founded, and mnst end by de- 
priving the individual of its benefits, whereby he would be left 
perfectly helpless. (2) He considers it frivolous to talk of 
seeming the happiness of heaven by any kind of injustice, 
when there is but one possible way of attaining it, viz., the 
keeping of covenants. (3) He warns men (he means his con- 
temporaries) against resorting to the mode of injustice known 
as rebellion to gain sovereignty, from the hopelessness of 
gaining it and the uncertainly of keeping it. Hence he con- 
cludes that justice is a mle of reason, the keeping of cove- 
nants being the surest way to preserve our life, and therefore 
a law of nature. He rejects the notion that laws of nature 
are to be supposed conducive, not to the preservation of life 
on earth, but to the attainment of eternal feUcify 5 whereto 
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Bnch breach of covenant as rebellion may sometimes be supposed 
1 a means. Por that, the knowledge of the future life is too nn- 
^ certain. Finally, he consistently holds that faith is to be kept 
\ with heretics and with all that it has once been pledged to...-’" ^ 

' -He goes on to distinguish between^jnstice of men or 
' manners, anrfjustice of actions ; whereby in the one case men 
are just or righteous, and in the other, guiltless. After making 
the common observation that single inconsistent acts do not 
destroy a character for justice or injustice, he has this : ‘ That 
which gives to human actions the relish of justice, is a certain 
nobleness or gallantness of courage rarely found, by which a 
man scorns to be beholden for the contentment of his life to 
fraud, or breach of promise.’ Then he shows the difference 
between injustice, injury, and damage ; asserts that nothing 
done to a man with his consent can be injury ; and, rejecting 
the common mode of distinguishing between commutative and 
distributive justice, calls the first the justice of a con- 
tractor, and the other an improper name for just distribution, 

■ or the jnslice of an arbitrator, i.e., the act of defining what is 
just — equivalent to equity, which is itself a law of nature. 

— ' "• The rest of the laws follow in swift succession. The 4th . 
recommends Gratitude, which depends on antecedent gcagoaot* 
instead of covenant. Free-gift being voluntary, Le., done ^ 
with intention of good to one’s self, there will be an end to 
benevolence and mutual help, unless gratitude is given as 
compensation. 

The oth enjoins Complaisance; a disposition in men not 
to seek superfluities that to others are necessaries. Such 
men are sociable. 

The 6th enjoins Pardon upon repentance, with a view 
(like the last) to peace. 

The 7th enjoins that punishment is to be only for cor- 
' _ rection of the offender and direction of others ; i.e., for profit 
and example, not for ‘ glorying in the hurt of another, tend- 
ing to no end.’ Against Cniellij. 

The 8th is against Contumely, as provocative of disp'eace. 

The 9th is against Pride, and enjoins the acknowledgment 
of the equality of all men by nature. He is here very sarcastio 
against Aristotle, and asserts, in opposition to him, that all 
inequality of men arises from consent. 

The 10th is, in like manner, against Arrogance, and in 
favour oi Modesty. Men, in entering into peace, ai-e to reserve 
no rights but such as they are willing shall be reserved by 
others. 
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Tlie 11th enjoins Tlquitij; the disposition, in. a man trusted 
to jndge, to distribute equally to each man vrhat in reason 
belongs to him. Partiality ‘ deters men from the use of judges 
and arbitrators/ and is a nanse of war. 

The 12th enjoins the common, or the proportionable, use 
of things that cannot be distributed. 

The 13th enjoins the resort to lot^ when separate or com- 
mon enjoyment is not possible ; the 14th provides also for 
natural lot, meaning first possession or primogeniture. 

The 15th demands safe condnct for mediators. 

The 16th requires that parties at controversy shall submit 
.their right to arbitration. 

The 17th forbids a man to be Ms own judge; the 18th, 
any interested person to he jndge. 

The 19th requires a resort to witnesses in a matter of feet, 
as between two contending parties. 

This list of the laws of nature is only slightly varied in the 
other works. He enumerates none but those that concern 


the doctrine of Civil Society, passing over things like Intem- 
perance, that are also forbidden by the law of nature because 
destructive of particular men. All the laws are summed up 
in the one espression : Do not that to another, which thon 
wohldest not have done to thyself. 

, / The laws of nature he regards as always binding in fora . 
•iT <7 inform, to the extent of its being desired they should take 


i/^^^^place ; but iji foro externa., only when there is security. As 
ICLfev^fidmg in foro interna, they cau'he broken even by an act 


HSuding in foro interna, they can 'be broken even by an act 
according with them, if the purpose of it was against them. 
They are immutable and eternal ; ^ injustice, ingratitude, &c., 
cau never be made lawful,’ for war cannot preserve life, nor 
peace destroy it. Their fulfilment is easy, as requiring only 


an unfeigned and constant endeavour. 

Of these laws the science is true moral philosophy, i.e., the . 
science of good and evil in the society of manfind. Good 
and evil vary much from man to man, and even in the same 
man ;• but while private appetite is the measure of good and 
evil in the condition of nature, all allow that peace is good, 
and that justice, gratitude, &c., as the way or means to peace, 
are also good, that is to say, moral virtues. The tme moral 
philosophy, in regarding them as laws of nature, places their 
goodness in their being the means of peaceable, comfortable, 
and sociable firing ; not, as is commonly done, in a mediocrity 
of pas.rions, ‘ as U not the cause, bat the degree of daring. 


made fortitude.’ 
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His last remark is, that these dictates of reason ara 
improperly called laws, because ‘ law, properly, is the word 
of him that by right hath command over others.' But when, 
considered not as mere conclusions or theorems concerning' 
the means of conservation and defence, but as delivered in 
the word of God, that by right commands aU, then they are 
properly called laws. 

Chapter XVT., closing the whole first partof the Leviathan, 
is of Persons, Authors, and Things Personated. The defini- 
tions and distinctions contained in it ardd nothing of direct 
ethical importance to the foregoing, though needed for the 
discussion of ‘ Commonwealth,’ to which he passes. The 
chief points under this second great head are taken into the 
summary. 

The views of Hobbes can be only inadequately summarized. 

I. — The Standard, to men living in s ociety, is the Law o f ty 
the Statu This is fcielt-interest or mdividual Utility, masked 
as regard for Established Order ; for, as he holds, under any ^ 
kind of government there is more Security and Commodity of 
life than in the State of Nature. In the Natural Condition, 
Self-interest, of course, is the Standard ; but not without re- 
sponsibility to God, in case it is not sought, as far as other 
men will allow, by the practice of the dictates of Eeason or 
- Jaws of Nature. -- . 

n. — His Psychology of Ethics is to be studied in the detail. » 
"Whether in the natural or in the social-state, the Jloral Faculty, 
to correspond with the Standard, is the genoi'ul power of Reason, 
comprehending the aims of the Individual or Sociotj', and 
attending to the laws of Nature or the laws of the State, in 
the one case or in the other respectively. 

On the question of the Will, his views have been given at 
length. 

Disinterested Sentiment is, in origin, self-regarding; for, 
pitying others, we imagine the like calamity befalling our- 
selves. In one place, he seems to say, that the Sentiment of 
Power is also involved. It is the great defect of his system 
that he takes so little account of the Social oBhetions, whether 
natural or acquired. 

III. — His Theory of Happiness, or the Summum Bonum, 

' would follow from his analysis of the Feelings and "Will. ^ But 

Felicity being a continual progress in desire, and consisting 
less in present enjoyment than in assuring the way of future 
desiro, the chief element in it is the Sense of Power. 

IV. — A Moral Code is minutely detailed under the name of 
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La-ws -of JTatnre, in force in the ITataral State under Divine 
Sanction. It inculcates aU the common virtues, and makes 
little or no departure from the usually received maxims. 

V.-^The relation of Ethics to Politics is the closest imagin- 
able. Hot even Society, as commonly understood, but only 
the established civil authority, is the source of rules of con- 
duct. In the civil (which to Hobbes is the only meaning of 
social) state, the laws of nature are superseded, by being 
supposed takexL-ap-iijto^ the laws of the Sovereign Power. 

.. VL — As regards Reli^bn, he affirms the coincidence of his 
reasoned deduction of the laws of Hature with the precepts of 
Revelation. He makes a mild use of the sanctions of a Future 
Life to enforce the laws of Hature, and to give additional 
support to the commands of the sovereign that take the place 
of these in the social state. 

Among the numberless replies, called forth by the bold 
speculations of Hobbes, were some works of independent 
ethical importance ; in particnlar, the treatises of Cumberland, 
Cudworth, and Clarke. Cumberland stands by himself ; Cud- 
worth and Clarke, agreeing in some respects, are commonly 
called the national moralists, along with Wollaston and Price 
(who fail. to be noticed later). 

/ 1 1 

BICHAED CUMBEBLANB. 11632-1718.) 

[/■^^^Sunffierland’s Latin work, He Leaih us-ATaturcB^isifmsTtio 
i '^liilosopliica contra Hobbium instUuta, appeared in 1672. The 
book is important as a distinctly philosophical disquisition, 
but its extraordinarily discursive character renders impossible 
anything like analysis. His chief points will be presented in 
a fuller summary tlian usual. 

L — The Staxdard of Moral Good is given in the laws of 
Hature, which may all be summed up in one great Law — 
Benevolence io all rational agents, or the endeavour to the 
utmost of our power to promote the common good of all. Bis 
theory is hardly to be distinguished from the Greatest Happi- 
h'ness principle ; unless it might be represented as putting for- 
ward still more prominently the search for Individual Happi- 
ness, with a fixed assumption that this is best secured through 
the promotion of the general good. Ho action, he declares, 
can be called ‘ morally good that does not in its own nature 
contribute somewhat to the happiness of men.’ The speciality . 
of his view is his professing not to make an induction as 
regards the character of actions from the observation of their 
effects, but to deduce the propriety of (benevolent) actions 
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from the consideration of«the character and position of rational 
agents in nature. Rules of condnct, all directed to the pro- 
motion of the Happiness of rational agents, may thus be found 
in the form of propositions impressed upon the mind by the 
Rature of Things; and these are then interpreted to be laws 
of Ratnre (summed up in the one great Law), promulgated 
by God with the natural effects of actions as Sanctions of 
Reward and Pnm'shment to enforce them. 

n. — His Psychology of Ethics may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads. / 

1. The Faculty is the Reason, apprehending the exact 
Nature of Things, and determining liccordingly the modes oi^ 
action that are best suited to promote the happiness of 
rational agents. 


2. Of the Faculty, under the name of Gonsaience, he gives 
this description : ■* The mind is conscious to itself of all its own 
actions, and both can, and often does, observe what co unsels pro- 
duced them; it naturally sits a jndge upon its own actions, and 
thence procures to itself either tranquillity and joy, or anxiety 
and Eon-ow.’ The principal design of his whole book is to 
show ‘ how this power of the mind, either by itself, or excited 
by external objects, forms certain universal practical proposi- 
tions, which give us a more distinct idea of the happiness of 
mankind, and pronounces by what actions of ours, in all 
variety of circumstances, that happiness may most effect- 
nally be obtained.' ^Conscience is thus only Reason, or thetl'ir 
knowing faculty in general, as specially concenied about , 
actions in their effect upon happiness ; it rarely takes the . 
place of the more general term.] 

3. He expressly leaves aside the supposition that we have 
innate ideas of the laws of Nature whereby conduct is to bo 
guided, or of the matters that they are conversant about. - 
He lias not, be says, been so happy as to learn the laws of 
Nature by so short a way, and thinks it ill-advised to build , 
the doctrine of natnral religion and morality upon a hypotbosis 
that bas been rejected by the generality of philosophers, as 
well heathen as Christian, and can never be proved against 
the Epicureans, with whom lies his chief controversy. Yet ho 
declines to oppose the doctrine of innate ideas, because itlooks 
■with a friendly eye upon piety and morality; and perhaps it 
may be the case, that such ideas are both born with ns and 
afterwards impressed upon ns from ■without. 

•4. Wil], he defines as ‘the consent of the mind with the! 
judgment of the understanding, concerning things agreeingj 
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among tlicmselves.’ ^ Allhongli, therefore, he anpposes that 
nothing hnt Good and Evil can determine the vrill,. and that 
the inill is even necessarily determined to seek the one and 
flee the other, he escapes the conclusion that the mil is moved 
only by private good, by accepting the Jraplication of private 
with common good as the fixed judgment of the understand- 
j ing or right reason. 

£u/J^4une- He argues against the resolutio n of all Benevolence 
into self-seeking, and thus claims for man a principle of dis- 
interested action. But what he is far more concerned to prove 
is, that benevolence of all to all accords hest with the whole 
frame of natarcr stands forth with perfect evidence, npbn a' 
rational apprehension of the nniverse, as the great I^w of 
Hatnre, and is the most effectual means of promoting the 
4 fi ^ppiness of individuals, viz., through the happiness of all. 

m. — Hapniness is given as connected with the most full 
an d, constant exercise of afl o nr_px)wers r^ont th ^ hpgf. and, 
greatest objects and effects that are adequate and.proportional 
± a them: as consisting in the enTargement or perfection ot the 
faculties of any one thing or several. Here, and in his protest 
against Hobhes's taking affection and desire, instead of 
Keason, as the measure of the goodness of things, may he 
seen in what way he passes fr-om the conception of Individnal, 
to the notion of Common Good, as the end of action. Kcason 
aflirms the common good to he more essentially connected 
with the perfection of man than any pursuit of private advan- 
tage. Still there is no disposition in him to sacrifice private 
to the common good : he declares that no man is called on to 
promote the common good beyond his ability, and attaches no 
meaning to the general good beyond the special good of all the 
particular rational agents in their respective places, from God 
(to whom he ventures to ascribe a Tranqmllity, Joy, or Compla- 
cency) downwards. The happiness of men he considers as Jn- 
fertial, arising immediately from the vigorous exercise of the 
faculties about their proper and noblest objects ; and External, 
the mediate advantages procurable from God and men by a 
course of benevolent action. . 

r7. — His ILoral Code is arrived at by a somewhat elabo- 
rate deduction from the great Law of Batnre enjoining Benevo- 
lence or Promotion of the Common Good of aU rational beings. 

/ • This Common Good comprehendsfthe Honom of God^ and 

I'Hhe Good or Happiness of Men, as'^HationSj'hPaniilies, and 
I f Jndividnals. 

I The actions that promote this Common Good^ are Acts 
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either of the understanding, or of the will and affections, or of 
the body as determined by the Tvill. From this he finds that 
Prudence (including Constancy of Mind and Moderation) is 
enjoined in the Understanding, and, in the "Will, Universal 
Benevolence (making, with Prudence, Eqxiity), Government of 
the Passions, and the Special Laws of Nature — Innocence, Self- 
denial, Gratitude, ^c. 

This he gets from the consideration of what is contained 
in the general Law of Nature. But the obligation to the 
various moral virtues does not appear, until he has shown that 
the Law of Nature, for procuring the Common Happiness of 
all, suggests a natural law of Universal Justice, commanding to 
make and preserve a A'owimi of Bights, i.e., giving to particular 
persons Property or Dominion over things and persons neces- 
sary to their Happiness. ,, There are thns'Eights of God (to 
Honour, Gloiy, &c.) and Eights of Men (to have those advan- 
tages continued to them whereby they maj’ preserve and per- 
fect themselves, and be useful to all others). 

For the same reason that Eights of particular persons 
are fixed and. preserved, viz., that the common good of all 
should be promoted by every one, — ^two Obligations are laid 
upon all. 

( 1 ) Of Gcving : We are to contribute to others such a share 
of the things committed to our trust, as may not destroj' the 
part that is necessary to our own happiness. Hence are obli- 
gatory the virtues (a) in regard to Gifts, Liberality, Generosity, 
Compassion, &c.; (6) in regard to Common Conversation or 
Intercourse, Gravity and Gourteousness, Veracity, Faith, 
Urbanity, &c. 

(2) OfHECEmxG: We are to reserve to ourselves such 
use of our own, as may be most advantageous to, or at least 
consistent with, the good of others. Hence the obligation of 
the virtues pertaining to the various branches of a limited 
Self-Love, (a) with regard to our essential parts, viz., 
IMind and Body — Temperance in the natural desires concerned 
in the preservation of the individual and the species ; (V) "ivith 
regard to goods of fortune — Modesty, Humility, and Mag- 
nanimity. 

Y. — He connects Politics with Ethics, by finding, in the 
establishment of civil government, a more efiectual moans of 
promoting the common happiness according to the Law ot 
Nature, than in any equal division of things. But the Law 
of Nature, he declares, being before the civil laws, and con- 
taining the ground of their obligation, can never be superseded 
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by these. Practically, however, the difference between him 
and Hobbes comes to very little ; he recognizes no kind of 
earthly check upon the action of the civil power. 

Vi. — ^With reference to Eeligion, he professes to abstain 
entirely from theological questions, and does abstain from 
mixing up the doctrines of Revelation. But he attaches a 
distinctly divine authority to his moral rules, and supplements 
earthly by supernatural sanctions. 

■ . HALPH CUDWOETH. [1617-88.] 

' Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal and ImmutaMe Mo- 
rality,^di6. no£ appear until 1731, more than forly years after 
' ‘ bis death. Having in a former work (‘ Intellectual system 
‘of the Universe’) contended against the ‘ Atheistical Pate ’ of 
Epicurus and others, he here attacks the ‘Theologick Pate’ 
(the arbitrarily omnipotent Deity) of Hobbes, charging him 
with reviving exploded opinions of Protagoras and the ancient 
Greeks, that take away the essential and eternal discrimination 
of moral good and evil, of just and unjust. 

After pftiag up, out of the store of his classical and 
scholastic erudition, a great mass of testimony regarding aU 
who had ever founded distinctions of Right and Wrong upon 
mere arbitrary disposition, whether of God or the State of men 
in general, he shadows forth his own view, lloral Goodnnd 
Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest (if they be not 
mere names without any signification, or names for nothing 
else but Willed or Commanded, but have a reabty in respect of 
the persons obbged to do and to avoid them), cannot possibly 
be arbitrary things, made by Will without nature ; because 
it is universally true that Things are what they are not by 
Will, but by nature. As it is the nature of a triangle to have 
three angles equal to two right angles, so it is the nature of 
‘ good things’ to have the nature of goodness, and things just 
the nature of justice ; and Omnipotence is no more able to 
make a thing good without the fixed nature of goodness, than 
to make a triangular body without the properties of a triangle, 
or two things like or equal, without the natures of Likeness 
' and Equably. The Wib of God is the supreme causa 

of aU\ things, but not the formal cause of anything besides 
itself, '^or is this to be understood as at all derogating from 
God’s pmeetion ; to make natural justice and right indepen- 
dent of his will is merely to set his Wisdom, which is a rule 
or measure, above his WiU, which is something indeterminate, 
but essentially regulable and measureable; and if it bs the' 
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case that ahore even his ■svisdom, and determining it in turn, 
stands his Infinite Goodness, the greatest perfection of his 
will mnst lie in its being thus twice determined. 

By far the largest part of Cndworth’s treatise consists of 
a general metaphysical argument to establish the indepen- 
dence of the mind’s faculty of Knowledge, with reference to 
Sense and Experience. In Sense, according to the doctrine 
' of the old ‘Atomical philosophy’ {of Democritus, Protagoras, 

&c. — but he thinks it must be referred back to Moses himself !), 

^ he sees nothing but fancies excited in ns by local motions in 
the organs, taken on from ‘ the motion of particles ’ that con- 
stitute ‘ the whole world.’ All the more, therefore, muSt there 
exist a suj)erior power of Intellection and Knowledge of a 
different natee from sense, a power not terminating in mere 
seeming and appearance only, but in the i-eality of things, and 
reaching to the comprehension of what really and abso- 
lutely is ; whose objects are the immutable and eternal essences 
and natures of things, and their nndhangeable relations to one 
/#^nother. These Rationes or Yeritio s of things are iiUclUn iblo 
‘■^ouly; are all comprehended in the eternal mind or intellect of^«* 
the Deity, and from Him dei’ired to onr ‘ particular intellects.’ 

They are neither arbitrary nor phantastical — neither alterable 
by Will nor changeable by Opinion. 

^ueh eternal and immutable Verities, then, the moral dis- 
tinctions of Good and Evil are, in the pauses of the general 
argument, declared to be. They, ‘ as they must have some , 
certain natures which are the actions or souls of men,’ are 
unalterable by Will or Opinion. ‘ Modifications of Mind and 
Intellect,’ they are as much more real and substantial things 
than Hard, Soft, Hot, and Cold, modifications of mere sense- 
less matter — and even so, on the principles of the atomical 
philosophy, dependent on the soul for their existence — as 5L‘nd 
itself stands pi-ior in the order of nature to Matter. In the 
mind they are as ‘anticipations of morality’ springing np, not 
• indeed ‘ from certain rules or propositions arbitrarily planted 
on tbe sonl as on a book,’ but from some more inward and 
vital Principle in intellectual beings, as snch whereby these 
bare within themselves a natural determination to do somo 
things and to avoid others. 

The only other ethical dpterminaiion s made by Cndworth 
may thus be summarized : — Things called naluraily Good and 
Due are such as the iniellcciual nature obliges to immediately, 
absolutely, and perpetuall}', and upon no condil'"'" 
voluntary action done or omitted intervening-' j- ‘ '-S^ 
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lively Good and Dae are sncli as are in themselves indifferent, 
bnt the intellectnal natnre obliges to them accidentally or 
hypothetically, npon condition, in the case of a command, 
of some volnntary act of another person invested with lawfnl 
authority, or of one’s self, in the case of a specific promise. 
In a positive command (as of the civil rnler), what obliges is 
only the intellectnal nature of him that is commanded, in that 
he recognizes the lawfnl authority of him that commands, and 
so far determines and modifies his general duty of obedience 
•IS to do an action immaterial in itself for the sake of the for- 
mality of yielding obedience to lawfully constituted antbority. 
So, in like manner, a specific promise, in itself immaterial and 
tot enjoined by natural justice, is to be kept for the sake of 
the formality of keeping faith, which is enjoined. 

Cndworth’s work, in which these are nearly all the ethical 
allusions, gives no scope for a summary under the various 
topics. 

l. — Specially excluding any such External Standard of 
moral Good as the arbitrary Will, either of God or the Sove- 
reign, he views it as a simple ultimate natural quality of 
actions or dispositions, as included among the verities of 
things, by the side of which the phenomena of Sense are 
unreal. 

n. — The general Intellectaal Faculty cognizes the moral 
verities, which it contains within itself and brings rather than 
finds. 

m. — He does not touch upon Happiness; probably he 
would lean to asceticism. He sets up no moral code. 

IV. — Obligation to the Positive Civil Laws in matters in- 
different follows from the intellectnal recognition of the esta- 
blished relation between ruler and subject. 

V. — Morality is not dependent upon the Deity in any 
other sense than the whole frame of th ings is.%8 

; - SAMUEL CLAEKE. [1675-1729.] 

. Olaeke put together his two series of Boyle Lectures 
(preached 1704 and 1705) as ‘A Discourse, concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of Natural 
Rebgion and the Truth and Certainty of the Christian 
Revelation,’ in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, &e. The burden 
of the ethical discussion falls under the head of the Obligations 
of Natural Religion, in the second series. 

Hga^fji^unces this all-comprehensive proposition : ‘ The 
' 6ut essentiall jy and eternal different Relations that different 
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Things bear one to another, and the same consequent Fitness 
or Unfitness of the application, of different things or different 
relations one to another, with regard to which the will of God 
always and necessarily does determine itself to choose to act 
only what is agreeable to Justice, Equity, Goodness, and 
Truth, in order to the welfare of the whole universe — ought 
likewise constantly to determine the Wills of all subordinate 
rational beings, to govern all their actions by the same rules, 
for the good of the public, in their respective stations. That 
is, these eternal and necessary differences of things make it 
fit and reasonable for creatures so to act ; they cause it to be 
their duty, or lay an obligation on them so to do ; even sepa- 
rate from the consideration of these Bales being the positive 
Will or Command of God, and also aniecedent to any respect 
or regard, espeotation or apprehension of any particntar pri- 
vate and personal Advantage or Disadvantage, Reward or 
Punishment, either present or future, annexed either by 
natural consequence, or by positive appointment, to the prac- 
tising or neglecting of these roles.’ In the explication of this, 
nearly his whole system is contained. 

His first concern is to impress the fact that there are 
nece.ssary and eternal differences of all things, and implied or 
consequent relations (proportions or disproportions) existing 
amongst them; and to bring under this general bead tbo 
special case of differences of Persons (e.p,, God and Man, Man 
and Fellow-man), for the sake of the implication that to 
different persons there belong peculiar Fffawses and Unfiinesszs 
of circumstances; or, which is the same thing, that there 
arises necessarily amongst them a snitableness or unsuitable- 
ness of certain manners of Behaviour. The counter-proposi- 
tion that he contends against is, that’ the relations among 
persons depend npony)ositire constUidion of some kind, instead 
of being founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things. 

Next he shows how, in the rational or intelloctnal recogni- 
tion of naturally existent relations amongst things (be always 
means persons chiefly), there is contained an obligation. 
When God, in his Omniscience and absolute freedom from 
error, is found determining his Will always according to this 
eternal reason of things, it is very unreasonable and blame- 
worthy inBbe intelligent creatures whom he has made so f;ir 
like himself, not to govern their actions by tbo same eternal 
jTile of Bea'^on, but to suffer themselves to depart from it 
through negligent misunderstanding or wilful passion. Herein 
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lies obligation : a man ought to act according to the Law of 
Eeason, becanse be can as little, refrain from assenting to the 
reasonableness and fitness of gniding his actions by it, as refuse 
his assent to a geometrical demonstration when he under- 
stands the terms. The original obligation of all is the otemal 
Eeason of Things ; the sanction of Eewards and Punishments 
(though ‘ truly the most effectual means of keeping creatures 
in their duty’) is only a secondazy and additional obligation. 
Proof of his position he finds in men’s judgment of their own 
actions, better still in their judgments of others’ actions, best 
of all in their judgment of injuries inflicted on themselves, 
Eor does any objection hold from the ignorance of savages in 
matters of morality : they are equally ignorant of the plainest 
mathematical truths ; the need of instruction does not take ' 
away the necessary difference of moral Good and Evil, any 
more than it takes away the necessary proportions of numbers. 

He, then, instead of deducing aU our seveinl duties as he 
might, contents himself with mentioning the three great 
biunches of them, (a) Duties in respect of God, consisting 
of sentiments and acts (Yeneration, Love, Worship, &e.) called 
forth by the consideration of his attributes, and having a cha- 
racter of Eitness far beyond any that is visible in applying 
equal geometrical figures to one another. (&) Duties in respect 
of our Fellaiocreatures : (1) Justice and Equity, the doing as 
we would be done by. Iniquity is the very same in Action, 
as Falsity or (Contradiction in Theory ; what makes the one 
ahsurd makes the other unreasmiable; ‘ it would be impossible 
for men nOt to be as much (!) ashamed of doing Iniquity, as 
they are of believing Contradictions f (2) Universal Love or 
Benevolence, the promoting the welfare or happiness of all, 
which is obligatory on various grounds: the (xood being the 
fit and reasonable, the greatest Good is the most fit and reason- 
able; by this God’s action is determined, and so ongbt ours; 
no Duly affords a more ample pleasure; besides having a 
‘oertain natural affection’ for those most closely connected 
with ns, we desire to multiply afiinities, which means to found 
society, for the sake of the more comfortable life that mutual 
good offices biing. [This is a very confused deduction of an 
obligation.']: (c) Duties in respect to onr Selves, viz., self-, 
preservation, temperance, conienlment, &c.; for not being authors 
of our being, we have no just power or authority to take it ; 
away dii'ectly, or, by abuse of onr faculties, indirectly. 

After expatiating in a rhetorical strain on the eternal, 
universal, and absolutely unchangeable character of the law 
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of Katnre or Bight Eeason, he specifies the sense wherein 
the eternal moral obligations are independent of the will of 
God himself; it comes to this^ that, although God makes all 
things and the relations between them, nothing is holy and 
good because he commands it, but he commands it because it 
is holy and good. Finally, he expounds the relation of Reward 
and Punishment to the law of Natnre; the obligation of it is 
before and distinct from these ; but, while full of admiration 
for the Stoical idea of the self-snfiiciency of virtue, he is 
constrained to add that ‘ men never will generally, and indeed 
’tis not very reasonably to be expected they should, part with * 
all the comforts of life, and even life itself, without any expecta- 
tion of a future recompense.’ The ‘ manifold absurdities ’ of 
Hobbes being first exposed, he accordingly returns, in pnr- 
snance of the theological argument of his Lectures, to show 
that the eternal moral obligations, founded on the natural 
differences of things, are at the same time the express will and 
command of God to all rational creatures, and must neces- 
sarily and certainly bo attended with Rewards and Pimish- 
ments in a future state. 

The summary of Clarke’s views might stand thus : — 

I. — The Standard is a certain Fitness of action between 
persons, implicated in their nature as much as any fixed 
proportions between numbers or other relation among things. 
Except in such an expression as this, moral good admits of no 
kind of external reference. 

n. — ^There is very little Psychology involved. The 
Faculty is the Reason ; its action a case of mere intellectual 
apprehension. The element of Feeling is nearly excluded. 
Disinterested sentiment is so minor a point as to call forth 
only the passing allusion to ‘ a certain natural affection.’ 

III. — ^Happiness is not considered except in a vague refer- 
ence to good public and private as involved with Fit and 
Unfit action. 

IT. — His account of Duties is remarkable only for the con- 
sistency of his attempt to find parallels for each amongst 
intellectual relations. The climax intended in the a.'similiU 
tion of Injustice to Contiudictions is a very anti-climax ; if 
people were only 'as much' ashamed of doing injustice as of 
believing contradictions, the moral order of the world would 
be poorly provided for. 

V.— The relation of Ethics to Politics is hardly touched. 
Society is bom of the desire to multiply affinities through 
mutual interchange of good offices. 
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TI'. — His Ethical disqtdsitioii is only part of a Theological 
■argnment ; and this helps to explain his assertion of the Inde- 
. pendence as well as of the Insufficiency of Morality. , The 
final outcome of the discussion is that Morality needs the 
support of Revelation. But, to get from this an argnment for 
the truth of Revelation, it is necessary that morality should 
have an independent ifoundation in the nature of things, apart 
from any direct divine appointment. 

WrCiLUii WoiiLASTON (1659-1724), author of the ‘ Religion 
ofRatnre Delineated,’ is usually put into the same class of 
. moralists with Clarke. "With him, a had action . (whether of 
’commission or omission) contains the denial of a true pro- 
portion. Truth can be denied by actions as well as by words. 
Thus, the violation of a contract is the denial hy an action 
that the contract has been -concluded. Robbing a traveller 
is the denial that what you take from him is his. An action 
that denies one or more true propositions cannot be good, 
and is necessarily bad. A good action is one whose omission 
would be bad or whose contrary is bad, in the above sense. 
An indifferent action is one that can be omitted or done with- 

■ out contradicting any truth. Reason, the judge of what is 
true aud false, is tlie only faculty concerned.-; but, at the same- 
time, Wollaston makes large reference to the subject of Hap- 
piness, finding it to consist in an excess of pleasures as com- 
pared with pains. He holds that his doctrine is in conformity 
with all the facts. It affirms a progressive morality, that 
keeps pace with and-depeuds upon the progress of Science. 
It can explain errors in morals as distinct from vice. An 

‘ error is the affirmation by an action of a false proposition, 
thought to be true; the action is bad, but the agent is 
innocent. 

y JOHN LOCKE. I1632-170L:] 

' ’ Locke did not apply himself to the consecutive evolutiou 

■ of an Ethical theory ; whence his views, although on the 
• whole sufficiently unmistakable, are not always reconcilable 
' -with one another. 

• -In Book I. of the ‘ Essay on-the Understanding’ he devotes 
himself to the refutation of Innate Ideas, whether Speculative 
•-or' Practical. Chap. Ul. is on the alleged Innate Practical 
Principles, or rules of Right and Wrong. The objections 
urged against these Principles have scarcely been added to, 
and have never been answered. We shall .endeavour to .indi- 
cate the heads of the reasoning. 
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1. The Innate Practical Principles are for the most pari 
not self-evident ; they are, in this respect, not on an equal 
footing -with the Speculative Principles whose innate origin 
is also disputed. They require reasoning and explanation in 
order to be understood. Many men are ignorant of them, 
while others assent to them slowly, if they do assent to them ; 
all which is at variance with their being innate. 

2. There is no Practical Principle universally received 
among mankind. All that can be said of Justice is that most 
men agree to recognize it. It is vain to allege of confederacies 
of thieves, that they beep faith with one another ; for this 
keeping of faith is merely for their own convenience. "Wo 
cannot call that a sense of Justice which merely binds a man 
to a certain number of his fellow-criminals, in order the more 
effectually to plunder and kill honest men. Instead of Justice, 
it is the essential condition of success in Injustice. 

If it be said in reply, that these men tacitly assent in their 
minds to what their practice contradicts, Locke answers, first, 
that men’s actions must be held as the best interpreters of 
their thoughts ; and if many men’s practices, and some men’s 
open professions, have been opposed to these principles, wo 
cannot conclude them to be Innate. Secondly, It is diOicnlt 
for us to assent to Innate Practical Principles, ending only in 
contemplation. Such principles either influence our conduct, 
or -they are nothing. There is no mistake as to- the Innate 
principles of the desire of happiness, and aversion to misery ; 
these do not stop short in tacit assent, but urge every man’s 
conduct every hour of his life. If there were anything cor- 
responding to these in the sense of Right and Wrong, wo 
should have no dispute about them. 

3. There is no Moral rule, that may not have a reason 
demanded for it; which ought not to be the case with any 
innate principle. That we should do as we would be done 
by, is the foundation of all morality, and yet, if proposed to 
any one for the first time, might not such an one, without 
absurdity, ask a reason why? But this would imply that 
there is some deeper principle for it to repose upon, capable 
of being assigned as its motive; that it is not ultimate, and 
therefore not innate. That men should observe compacts is 
a great and undeniable rule, yet, in this, a Christian would 
give ns reason the command of God ; a Hobbist w’onld say 
that the public requires it, and would punish for disobeying 
it ; and an old heathen philosopher would have urged that it 
was opposed to human virtue and perfection. 
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Botmd tip tvith this consideration, is the circumstance that 
moral rules differ among men, according to their views of 
happiness. The existence of God, and our obedience to him, 
are manifest in many ways, and are the true ground of 
morality, seeing that only God can call to account every 
offender ; yet, from the union of virtue and public happiness, 
all men have recommended the practice of what is for their 
own obvious advantage. There is quite enough in this self- 
interest to canse moral rules to be e^orced by men that care 
neither for the supreme Lawgiver, nor for the Hell ordained 
by him to punish transgressors. 

‘ ' After all, these great principles of morality are more com- 
mended than practised. As to Conscience checking us in 
these breaches, making them fewer than they would otherwise 
be, men may arrive at such a conscience, or self-restraining 
sentiment, in other ways than by an innate endowment. Some 
men may come to assent to moral rules from a knowledge of 
their value as means to ends. Others may take up the same 
view as a part of their education. However the persuasion is 
come by, it will serve as a conscience ; which conscience is 
nothing else than our own opinion of the rectitude or pravity 
of our actions. 

How could men with serenity and confidence transgress 
rules stamped upon their inmost soul ? Look at the practices 
of nations civilized and uncivilized ; at the robberies, murdei-s, 
rapes of an army sacking a town; at the legalized usages of 
nations, the destruction of infants and of aged parents for 
personal convenience; cannibalism; the most monstrous forms 
of unchastity ; the fashionable murder named Duelling. Where 
are the innate principles of Justice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
Chastity ? 

If we read History, and cast our glance over the world, 
we shall scarcely find any rule of ATorality (excepting such as 
are necessary to hold society together, and these too with 
great limitations) but what is somewhere or other set aside, 
and an opposite established, by whole societies of men. Hlen 
may break a law without disowning it; but it is inconceivable 
that a whole nation should pubhcly reject and renounce what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knows to be a law. 
Whatever practical principle is innate, must be known to . 
every one to be just and good. The generally allowed breach 
of any rule anywhere must be held to prove that it is not 
innate. If there be any rule having a fair claim to be im- 
printed by nature, it is the rule that Parents should preserve 
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and chensb tbeir children. If snch a principle be innate, it 
must be -found regulating practice everywhere; or, at the' 
lowest, it must be known and assented to. Bnt it is very far 
from having been uniformly practised, 'even among en- 
lightened nations. And as to its being an innate truth, 
known to all men, that also is untrue. Indeed, the terms of 
it are not intelligible without other knowledge. The state- 
ment, ‘ it is the duty of parents to preserve their children,’ 
cannot be understood without a Law ; a Law requires a Law- ' 
^' 0 la.ke^, and Reward or Pnnishment. And as punislunent does 
not always follow in this life, nothing less than a recognition 
of Divine Law will suffice; in other words, there must be 
intuitions of God, Law, Obligation, Punishment, and a Future . 
Life : every one of which may be, and is, deemed to bo innate. 

It is incredible that men, if all these things were stamped 
on their minds, could deliberately offend against them ; still 
more, that rulers should silently connive at such transgressions. 

4. The supporters of innate principles are unable to point 
out distinctly what they aro.*^ Yet, if these were imprinted 

* Iioeko examines the Innate Principles put forth by Lord TTcrbert 
in his hook Vcritotr, 1st, There is a supreme governor of the world ; 
2nd, IForship is duo to him ; 3rd, Virtue, joined with Piety, is (ho host 
IVorship; 4fh, 3Ien must repent of their sins; 5th, There will bo a 
future life of rewards and punishments. Locke admits these to be such 
truths as a rational creature, after due explanation given them, can hardly 
avoid attending to ; but he will not allow them to be innate. For, 

First, There are other propositions with ns good a claim as fheso to 
be of tho number imprinted by nature on the mmd. 

Secondly, The marks assigned are not found in all tho propositions, 
hlany men, and even whole nations, disbelieve some of them. 

. liien, as to the third principle, — virtue, joined with piety, is the best 
worship of God; ho cannot see how it can be innate, seeing that it con- 
tains a name, virtue, of the greatest possible uncertainty of meaning. 
For, if virtue be taken, as commonly it is, to denote tho actions accounted 
laudable in p.artioular countries, then the proposition will bo untrue. Or, 
if it is taken to mean accordance with God's will, it will then bo true, 
but unmeaning ; that God will be pleased -with what ho commands is an 
identical assertion, of no nso to any one. 

So the fourth proposition, — men must repent of their sin", — is open to 
the eamo remark. It is not possible that God should engrave on men’s 
minds principles couched on such uncertain words as Virtue and Sin. 
Nay more, as a 'general word is nothing in itself, but only report as to 
particular facts, the knowledge of rules is a knowledge of a su/Ecient 
number of actions to determine the rule. [Innate principles are not com- 
patible with Kominalism.] 

According to Lord Herbert, the standard of virtno is the eomaion 
notima in which all men agree. 'They are such as tho following, — to avoid 
eril, to bo temperate, in doubtful cases to chooso tho safer coarse, not to 
do to others what you would not wish, done to yourselC to be grateful to 
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on. tlie mind, ftere conld l)e no more doubt about tbem than 
about the number of our fingers. "We rrell know that, if men 
of difierent sects were to write out their respective fists, they 
vronld set down esnctly such as suited their several schools or 
churches. 

There is, Locke remarks, a ready, but not very material, 
answer to his objections, namely, that the innate principles 
may, by Education and Custom, be darkened and worn out 
of men’s minds. But this takes away at once the argument 
from universal consent, and leaves nothing but what each 
party thinks shonld pass for universal .consent, namely, their 
own private persuasion: a method whereby a set of men 
presuming themselves to be the only masters of right reason, 
put aside the votes and opinions of the rest of mankind. Thus, 
notwithstanding the innate -fight, we are as much in the dark 
as if it- did not exist ; a rule that will warp any way is not to 
be distinguished amidst its contraries. If these rules are so 
liable to vary, through adventitious notions, we should find 
them clearest in children and in persons wholly illiterate. 
He grants that there are many opinions, received by men of 
different countries, educations, and tempers, and held as 
unquestionable first principles; bnt then the absurdity of 
some, and the mutual contradiction of -others, make it impos- 
sible that they shonld be all true. Tet it -utII often happen 
that these men wiU sooner part with their fives, than suffer 
the truth of their opinions to be questioned. 

We can see from onr experience how the belief in prin- 
ciples grows np. Doctrines, with no better original than the 
superstition of a nurse, or the authority of an old woman, 
may in course of time, and by the concurrence of neighbours, 
grow up to the dignity of first truths in Eefigion and in 
ilorality. Persons matured under those influences, nnd, 
looking into their own minds, find nothing interior to the 
opinions taught them before they kept a record of themselves;, 
th^, therefore, without scruple, conclude that those proposi- 
tions whose origin they cannot trace are the impress of God 
and nature upon their minds. Such a result is unavoidable 
in the circumstances of the bnlk of mankind, who require 
some foundation of principles to rest upon, and have no 

benefactors, &c. Comcjenei is vhat teaches us to carrv out those pnn- 
ciples in practice. It excites joy over good actions, and proances ab- 
horrence and repentance for bad. Upon it, oar repentance of mind and 
eternal welfare depend. -(For an acconnt of Lord Herberts conunon 
notioris, see .Appends B, Lord Herbert of Chetbnry.) 
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means -of obtaining item Irat on trnst from otters. Custom is 
It greater power than Nature, and, while we are jet young, 
seldom fails to make ns worship as divine what she has inured 
ns fo ; nor is it to be wondered at, that, when we come to 
mature life, and are engrossed with ^nite different matters, 
we are indisposed to sit down and examine all onr received 
tenets, to find ourselves in the wrong, to mn counter to the 
opinions of our country or party, and to he branded with 
such epithets as whimacal, sceptical. Atheist. It is inevitablo 
that we should take np at first borrowed principles; and unless 
we have all the faculties and the means of searching into 
their foundations^ we naturally go on to the end as wo havo 
begun. 

In the following chapter (IV.), he argues the general 
question of Innate Ide as in the case of the Idea of God. 

3h Boob II., Chap. XXL, Locke discusses the freedom of 
the will, with some allusions .to the nature of happiness and 
the canses of wrong conduct. Happiness is the utmost plea- 
sure we are capable of, misery the utmost pain ; pleasure and 
pain define Good and Evil. In practice, we are chiefly occu- 
pied in getting rid of troubles ; absent good does not much 
move ns. All uneasiness being removed, a moderate portion of 
good contents ns ; and some few degrees of pleasure in a suc- 
cession of ordinary enjoyments are enough to mako happiness. 
[Epicnrus, and others among the ancients, said as mnch.] 

Men have wrong desires, and do wrong acts, but it is from 
wrong judgments. They never mistake a present pleasure or 
pain; they always act correctly upon that. They are the 
victims of deceitful appearances; they make wrong judgments 
in comparing present with future pains, such is the weakness 
of the mind's constitution in this department. Our wrong 
judgments proceed partly from ignorance and partly from 
inadvertence, and our preference of vice to virtue is accounted 
for by these wrong judgments. 

Chap. XX V I f f . discus.ses Moral Relations. Good and 
Evil are nothing but Pleasure and Pain, and what causes 
them. Moral Good or Evil is the conformity or nneonformity 
of our voluntary actions to some Law, entailing upon us good 
or evil by the will .and power of the Law-giver, to which good 

and evil we apply .the names Reward and Punishment. 

There are three sorts of Moral Rules ; Ist,^ The Divino 
Law, whether promulgated by the Light of Katiire or by 
Revelation, and enforced by rewards and punishments in a 
future life. This law, when ascertained, is the .touchstone of 
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moral rectitude. 2nd, The Civil Law, or the Law of -the 
State, supported by the penalties of the civil judge. 3rd, 
The, Law of Opinion or Eepntation. Even after resigning, 
to public authority, the disposal of the public force, men 
still retain the power of privately approving or disap- 
proving actions, according to their views of virtue and- vice. 
The being commended or dispraised by our fellows may thus 
be called the sanction of Reputation, a power often surpassing 
in ethcacy both the other sanctions. 

Morality is the reference of all actions- to one or other of 
these three Laws. Instead of applying innate notions of good 
andievil, the mind, having been taught the several rules en- 
joined ■ by these authorities, compares any given action with 
these rules, and pronounces accordingly. A rule is an aggre- 
gate of simple Ideas; so is an action; and the conformity 
required is the ordering of the action so that the simple ideas 
belonging to it may correspond to those required by the law. 
Thus, all Moral Notions may be reduced to the simple ideas 
gained by the two leading sources — Sensation and Reflection. 
Murder is an aggregate of simple ideas, traceable in the detail 
to these sources. 

The summary of Locke’s views is as follows ; — 

I. — With reference to the Standard of Morality, we have 
these two great positions — 

First, That the production of pleasure and pain to sentient 
beings is the ultimate foundation of moral good and evil. 

Secondly, That morabty is a system of Law, enacted by 
one or other of three different authorities. 

II. — In the Psychology of Ethics, Locke, by implication, 
holds — 

First, That there is no innate moral sentiment; that our 
moral ideas are the generalities of moral actions. That our 
faculties of moral discernment are — (1) those that discern 
the pleasures and pains of mankind; and (2), those that 
comprehend and interpret the laws of God, the Nation, and 
Public Opinion. And (3) he counts that the largest share 
in the formation of our Moral Sentiments is due to Education 
and dustom. 

[We have seen his views on Free-will, p. 413.] 

As regards the nature of Disinterested Action, he pro- 
nounces no definite opinion. He makes few attempts to 
analyze the emotional and active part of our nature. 

ITT . — His Summum Bonum is stated generally as the pro- 
curing of Pleasure and the avoiding of Pain* 
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r^. — He has no peculiar views on the Moral Code, or on 
the enforcements of Morality. 

y ^- — The connexion of Ethics with Politics is, in him, the 
assimilating of Morality to Law. 

VI. — With reference to Theology, he considers that, by 
the exercise of the Reason, we may discover the existence and 
attributes of God, and our duties to him ; his ascertained will 
is the highest moral rule, the true touchstone of Moral Recti- 
tude. 


JOSEPH B0TLEE. [1692-1752.] ' - 

Bctlee's Ethical System may be found — First, in a short 
Dissei-tation on Virtue, appended to the Analogy; secondly,' 
and chiefly, in his firet three Sei-mons, entitled ‘ Human 
Haturej’ thirdly, in other Sermons, as (V.) on Compassion, and 
(XI.) on Benevolence. Various illustrations of Ethical doctiino 
are interspersed through the Analogy, as in Part L, Chap. 2, 
entitled ‘the government of God by rewards and punish- 
ments.’ 

The Dissertation on Virtue is intended to vindicate, in 
man, the existence of a moral nature, apart from both Pru- 
dence and Benevolence. 

A moral government supposes a moral nature in man, or 
a power of distinguishing light from wrong. All men and all 
systems agree as to the fact of moral perceptions. 

As characteristics of these moral perceptions, it is to bo 
noted — First, they refer to voluntary actions. Secondly, they 
are accompanied with the feelings of good or of ill desert, 
which good or ill desert is irrespective of the good of society. 
Thirdly, the perception of ill desert has regard to the dapaci- 
ties of the agent. Fom-thly, Prudence, or regard to ourselves, 
is a fair subject of moral approbation, and imprudence of the 
contraiy. Our own sclf-intcrcst seems to require strengthen- 
ing by other men’s manifested pleasure and displeasure. Still, 
this position is by no means indisputable, and the author is 
willing to give up the words ‘virtue’ and ‘vice,’ as applicable 
to prudence and folly ; and to contend merely that our moral 
faculty is not indifferent to this class* of actions. Fifthly, 
Virtue is not wholly resolvable into Benevolence (that is, the 
general good, or Utility*). This is shown by the fact tliat 

* In this respect, Butler difTera from both .Shnftcsburj' and Hnfeheson. 
With Shaftesburj-, the main function of the moral sense is to smile ap- 
proval on benevolent affections, by which an additional pleasure is thrown 
into the scale against the selfi^ affections. The superiority of the 
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OTir approbation is not in proportion to the amount of happi- 
ness flowing from an action [he means irmiediatehj flowing, 
which does nob decide the question]. We disapprove of false- . 
hood, injustice, and unprovoked violence, even ^though more 
happiness would result from them than from the contrary. 
Moreover, we are not always judges of the whole consequences 
of acting. Undoubtedly, however, benevolence is our duty, if 
there be no moral principle to oppose it. 

The title ‘Human, Nature,’ given to Butler’s chief Ethical 
exposition, indicates that he does not take an a priori view of 
the foundations of Ethics,, like Cndworth and Clarke, but 
makes them repose on the constitution of the human mind. 

In Sermon first, he lays out the different parts of our 
Emotional and Active nature, including Benevolence, Self- 
love, Conscience. The recognition of these three as distinct, 
and mutually irresolvable, is the Psychological basis of his 
Ethics.* 

The existence of pure or disinterested Benevolence is 
proved by such facts, as Friendship, Compassion, Parental and 
Filial affections. Benevolent impulses to mankind generally. 
But although the object of benevolence is the public good, and 
of self-love private gooS, yet the two ultimately coincide. 
[This questionable assertion must trammel any proof that the 
author can give of our possessing; purely disinterested 
impulses.] 

In a long note, he impugns the theory of Hobbes that 
Benevolent Section and its pleasures are merely a form of the 
love of Power. He maintains, and with reason, that the love 
of power manifests its consequences quite as much in cruelty , 
as in benevolence. ' . : 

The second argument, to show that Benevolence is a fact . 
of our constitution, involves the greatest peculiarity of Butler’s , 

‘natural affections’ thus depends on a double pleasure, their intrinsically ;■ 
pleasureable character, and the superadded pleasure of reflection. The 
tendencj' of Shaftesbury is here to make benevolence and virtue identical, 
and at the same time to impair the disinterested character of henevo- ' , 
lence. 

• 'With this view, we may compare the psychology of Shaftes- • 
bury, set forth in hia ‘Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Times.’ '• 
The soul has two kinds of affections — (1) iidf -affection, leading to the 
‘ good bf the private,’ such, as love of life, revenge, pleasure or aptitude 
towards nourishment and the means of generation, emulation or love of 
praise, indolence ; and (2) 2{atural affections, leading to the good of the 
.public. The natural or spontaneous predominance of benevolence is 
goodness r, the subjection of the selfish by effort and" training is virtue. 
Yirtue consists generally in the proper exercise of the several affections. 
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Psycliology, altliougb lie iras not tlie first to announce it. The 
Ecteme of tbe human feelings comprehends, in addition to 
Benevolence and Self-Love, a number of passions and affections 
tending to the same ends as these (some to the good of onr 
fellows, others to onr own good) ; while in following them ive 
are not conscions of seeking those ends, but some different 
ends. Such are onr various Appetites and Passions. Thus, 
hunger promotes onr private well-being, but in obeying its 
dictates we are not thinking of that object, bat of the procur- 
ing of /odd. Cariosity promotes both public and private good, 
but its direct and immediate object is hnowledge. . 

[This refined distinction appears first in Aquinas ; there js 
in it a palpable confusion of ideas. If we regard the final 
impulse of hunger, it is not toward the food, but towards tbe 
appeasing of a pain and tbe gaining of a pleasure, which are 
certainly identical ivith self, being tbe definition of self in tbe 
last resort. We associate the food with the gratification of 
these demands, and hence food becomes an end to ns — one of 
the associated or intermediate ends. So the desire of know- 
ledge is the desire of the pleasure, or of the relief from pain, 
accruing from knowledge; while, as in the case of food, 
knowledge is to a great degree only an instrument, and there- 
fore an intermediate and associated end. So the desire of 
esteem is the desire of a pleasure, or else of the instrument of 
pleasure.. 

In short, Butler tries, without effect, to evade the general 
principles of the will — our being moved exclusively by plea- 
sure and pain. Abundant reference has been already made 
to the circninstances that modify in appearance, or in reality, 
the operation of this principle. The distinction between self- 
love and the particular appetites, passions, and affections, is 
mainly the distinction between a great aggregate of the reason 
(the total interests of onr being) and the separate items that 
make it np.] 

The distinction is intended to prepare the way for the 
Betting forth of Conscience,* which is called a ‘ principle of 

• Butler’s definition of conscience, and his whole treatment of it, have 
created a great puzzle of classification, as to_ whether ho is to be placed 
along with the npholdors of a ‘moral sense.’ Shaftesbnry is more. ex- 
plicit : ‘No sooner does the eyo open upon figures, the ear to sounds, 
than straight the Beautiful results, and grace and harmony are ‘known 
and acknowledged. No sooner arc actions viewed, no sooner the human 
affections discerned (and they are, most of them, as soon discerned as 
felt), than straight an inward eye distinguishes the fair and shaj>elt/, the 
amiaiU and admirable, apart from tho deformed, the foul, the odious, or the 
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reflecfaon in men, Tvliereby iliey distingnisli 'between, approve 
and disapprove, tbeir own actions.’ This principle bas for its 
resnlt the good of society ; still, in following it, we are not con- 
scions of aiming at the good of society. A father has an 
affection for his children ; tins is one thing. He has also a 
praciple of reflection, that urges him with added force and 
with more steady persistency than any affection ; which prin- 
ciple mast therefore he different from mere afiection. 

Butler’s analysis of the human feelings is thus: 1. — Bene- 
volence and Self-love. ' IL — The particular Appetites, Passions, 
and Affections, operating in the same direction as Benevolence 
and Self-love, hut without intending it. JTT. — Conscience, of 
which the same is to he said. 

His reply to the objection, — against our being made for 
Benevolence, — founded on our mischievous propensities, is, that 
in the same way there are tendencies mischievous to ourselve.s, 
and yet no one denies us the posse.ssion of self-love. He re- 
marhs farther that these evil tendencies are the abuse of such 
as are right ; ungovernable passion, reckless pm-suit of our 
own good, and not pure malevolence, are the causes of in- 
justice aud the other vices. 

In short, we are made for pursuing both our ovm good 
and the good of others; but present gratification^ and passing 
inclinations interfere alike with both objects. 

Sermons H., IH., are meant to establish, from our moral 
nature, the Supremacy of Conscience. 

Our moral duties may be deduced ft-om the scheme of our 
nature, which shows the design of the Deity. There may be 
some difficulties attending the deduction, owing to the want 
of uniformity in the human constitution. StiU, the broad 
feelings of the mind, and the purpose of them, can no more be 
mistaken than the existence and the purpose of the eye's. It 
can be made quite apparent that the single principle called 
conscience is intended to rule all the rest. 

But, as Conscience is only one part of our nature, there 

des^icffile* ‘In a creature capable of fonning general notions of things, 
not only, the outward beings which offer themselves to the Bense, are the 
objects of the affections, hut the very actions themselves, and the affec- 
tions of pity, kindness, and g^titude, and their contraries, being brought 
into the mind by reflection, become objects. So that, by means of this 
reflecUd sense, there arises another kind of affection towards these affec- 
tions themselves, which have been already felt, and are now become tlw 
subject of a new liking or dislike.’ "Wbat .this ‘ moral sense’ approves is 
benevolence, and when its approval has been acted upon, by subjecting 
the selfish affections, ‘virtue’ is attained. 
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being tiro other parts, namely, (1) Bfinerolence and Self-lore, 
and (2) the particnlar Appetites and Passions, irhy are they 
not all eqnally natnral, and all equally to be followed ? 

This leads to an inquiry into the meanings of the word 
N-atnre. 

First, liTatare may mean any prompting whatorer j anger 
and affection are equally natural, as being eqnally part of ns. 

Secondly, it may mean our strongest passion, what most 
frequently prerails with ns and shows our individual cha- 
racters. In this sense, vice may be natural. : 

Bat, thirdly, we may reclaim against those two meanings, 
and that on the authority both of the Apostle Paul and of the 
ancient sages, and declare that the proper meaning of follow- 
ing nature is following Conscience, or that superior principle 
in every man which bears testimony to its own supremacy. 
It is by this faculty, natural to a man, that he is a moral 
agent, a law to himself. 

lieu may act according to their strongest principle, and 
yet violate their nature, as when a man, urged by present gra- 
tification, incurs certain ruin. The violation of nature, iu this 
instance, may bo expressed as disproporlion. 

There is thus a difference in hind between passions ; self- 
love is superior to temporary appetite. 

Passion or Appetite means a tendency towards certain 
objects with no regard to any other objects. Ecflection or 
Conscience steps in to protect the interests that these would 
lead ns to sacrifice. Surely, therefore, this would be enough 
to constitute superiority. Any other passion taking the lead 
is a case of usurpation. 

IVe can Imrdly form a notion of Conscience without this 
idea of superiority. Had it might, as it has right, it would 
govern the world. 

Were there no such supremacy, all actions would bo on an 
equal footing. Impiety, profanencss, and blasphemy would 
be as suitable as reverence ; patricide would justify itself by 
the right of the strongest. 

Hence human nature is made up of a number of propen- 
sities in union with this ruling principle ; and as, ia civil 
government, the constitution is infringed by strength pre- 
vailing over authority, so the nature of man is violated 
when the lower faculties triumph over conscience. Man 
has a rule of right within, if he will honestly attend to 
it. Out of this arrangement, also, springs Obligation ; the 
law of conscience is the law of our nature. It carries its 

37 
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' authority "sritli it ; it is the guide assigned, by the Author of 
. our nature. 

He then repKes to the question, ‘ Why should we be con- 
cerned about anything out of or beyond ounselves ?’ Suppos- 
ing we do possess in our nature a regard to the well-being of 
others, why may we not set that aside as being in our way 
to our own good. 

The answer is, We cannot obtain our own good without 
haring regard to others, and undergoing the restraints pre- 
. scribed by morality. There is seldom any inconsistency 
-between our dnty and our interest. Self-lore, in. the present 
I .world, coincides vdth rirtne. If there are any exceptions, all 
will be set right in the final distribution of things. Conscience 
and self-love, if we nnderstand our tme happiness, always 
lead us the same way. 

Such is a brief outline of the celebrated ' Three Sermons 
, on Human Natm-e.’ The radical defect of the whole scheme 
lies in its Psychological basis. Becanse we bare, as mature 
Human beings, in civilized society, a principle of action 
called Conscience, which we recognize as distinct from Self- 
love and Benevolence, as well as from the Appetites and Pas-: . 
sions, Butler would make us believe that this is, from the 
first, a distinct principle of out nature. The proper reply is 
to analyze Conscience ; showing at the same time, from its 
very great discrepancies in difierent minds, that it is a growth, 
or product, corresponding to the education and the circum- 
i-tanees of each, although of course inrolring the common 
elements of the mind. 

In his Sermons on Compassion (T., VI.), he treats this as 
, one. of the Affections in Ws second group of the Peelings 
(Appetites, Passions, and Affections) ; vindicates its existence 
against Hobbes, who treated it as an indirect mode of self- 
regard ; and shows its importance in human life, as an adjunct 
to Eational Benevolence and Conscience. 

In discussing Benevolence (Sermon XII.) Butler's object is 
to show, that it is not ultimately at variance with Self-love, 
lu the introductory observations, he adverts to the historical 
fret, that vice and folly take difierent turns in difierent ages, 
and that the pecnliai-ity of his own age is ‘ tr7 profess a' con- 
tracted spirit, and greater regards to self-interest ’ than 
formerly. He accommodates his preaching of virtue to this 
characteristic of his time, and promises that there sftall ie all 
possible concessions made to the favourite passion. 

His mode of arguing is still the same as in the sermons on 
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Human Nature. Self-love does not comprehend our whole 
being ; it is only one principle among many. It is characterized 
by a subjective end, the feeliny of happiness ; but we have other 
ends of the objective kind, the ends of our appetites, passions, 
and affections — food, injury to another, good to another, &c. 
The total happiness of our being includes all our ends. Self-love 
attends only to one interest, and if we are too engrossed with 
that, we may sacrifice other interests, and narrow the sphere 
of our happiness. A certain disengagement of mind is neces- 
sary to enjoyment, and the intensity of pursuit interferes rrith 
this. [This is a ^e remark, but misapplied ; external pur- 
suit may be so intense as nearly to do awaj' with subjective 
consciousness, and therefore with pleasure ; but this applies 
more to objective ends, — wealth, the intei'est of others — than 
to self-love, which is in its nature subjective.} 

Now, what applies to the Appetites and Affections applies 
to Benevolence ; it is a distinct motive or urgency, and should 
have' its scope like every other propensity, in order to hap- 
piness. 

Such is his reasoning, grounded on his peculiar Psycho- 
logy. He then adduces the ordinary arguments to show, that 
seelring the good of others is a positive gratification in itself, 
and fraught with pleasure in its consequences. 

In summary, Butler's views stand thus : — 

I. — His Standard of Eight and Wrong is the subjective 
Faculty, called by him Eeflection, or Conscience. Hcu<-snme.s 
such an amount of uniformity in human beings, in regard to 
this Faculty, as to settle all questions that arise. 

II. — His P.sychological scheme is the threefold division of 
the mind already brought out ; Conscience being one division, 
and a distinct and primitive element of our constitution. 

He has no Psychology of the Will ; nor does ho nu3nvhcro 
inquire into the problem of Liberlj- and Nece.ssity. 

He maintains the existence of Disinterested Benevolence, 
by saying that Disinterested action, as opposed to direct .«elf- 
regard, is a much wider fact of our mental system, 'than the 
regard to the welfare of others. We have seen that this i.s a 
mere stroke of ingenuity, and owes its plausible api)caninco 
to his making our associated cuds the primary ends of our 
being. 

HI. — With regard to the Snmmum Bonuin, or the theory 
of Happiness, he holds that men cannot bo happy bj- the pur- 
suit of mere self ; but must give w.aj' to their benevolent im- 
pulses as well, all under the guidance of conscience. In short, 
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virtue is happiness, eveu in this world ; and, if there he any 
exception to the mle, it ■will be rectified in another "world. 
This is in fact the Platonic view. Men are not to pursue 
happiness ; that wo-uld be to fall into the narrow rut of self- 
love, and would be a failnre; they are to pursue virtue, 
including the good of others, and the greatest happiness will 
ensue to each. 

It is a remarkable indication of the spirit of Butler’s age, 
or of his estimate of it, that he would never venture to require 
of any one a single act of uncompensated self-sacri6ce. 

— The substance of the Moral Code of Bntler is in no 
respect pecnliar to him. He gives no classification of our 
duties. BGs means and inducements to -rirtne have jnst been 
remarked upon. 

V. — The relationship of Ethics to Politics and to Theology 
needs no remark. 


FBAXCIS HUTCHESON. [1694-1747.] 

Hutcheson’s -views are to he found in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ his ‘ Treatise on the Pas- 
sions,’ and his posthumous work, ‘ A System of Moral Philo- 
sophy.’ The last-mentioned, as the completest exposition of 
his Ethics, Speculative and Practical, is followed here. 

There are three books ; the first ti’eating of Human Na- 
ture and Happiness; the second, of Laws of Nature and 
Duties, previous to Civil Government and other adventitious 
states ; the third, of Civil Polity. 

In Book I., Chap. I., Hutcheson states that the aim of 
Moral Philosophy is to point out the course of action that ivill 
best promote the highest happiness and perfection of men, by 
the light of human nature and to the exclusion of revelation ; 
thus to indicate the rules of conduct that make up the Law of 
Nat-ure, Happiness, the end of this art, being the state of 
the mind arising from its several grateful perceptions^ or 
modifications, the natural course of the inquiry is to consider 
the various human powers, perceptions, and actions, and then 
to compare them so as to find what really constitutes happi- 
ness, and how it may be attained. The principles that fii’sfc 
display themselves in childhood are the external senses, 
with some small powers of spontaneous motion, intro- 
ducing -to the mind perceptions of pleasure and pain, which 
becoming forthvrith the object of desire^ and ^version, are 
onr first notions of natural good and e'vil. Next to Ideas 
of Sensation, we acquire Concomitant ideas of Sensation from 
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two or more senses together — nnmber, extension, &c. Ideas 
of consciousness or reflection, which is another natural power 
of perception, complete the list of the materials of Jcnowledgo ; 
to which, when the powers of judging and reasoning are added, 
all the, main acts of the understanding are given. There are 
still, however, some finer perceptions, that may bo left over 
until the will is disposed of. 

Under the head of WiU, he notes first the facts of Desire 
and Aversion, being new motions of the soul, distinct from, 
though arising out of, sensations, perceptions, and judgments. 
To these it is common to add Joy and Sorrow, arising in con- 
nexion with desire, though they partake more of sensations 
than of volitions. Acts of the will are selfish or lenevoler.l, 
according as one’s owm good, or (as often really in fact hap- 
pens) the good of others is pursued. Two calm natural de- 
terminations of the will are to be conceded ; the one an inva- 
riable constant impulse towards one’s own highest perfection 
and happiness ; the other towards the universal happiness of 
others, when the whole system of beings is regarded without 
prejudice, and in the absence of the notion that their hap- 
piness interferes with our own. There are also turlulent 
passions and appetites, whose end is their simple gratifica- 
tion; whereupon the violence and uneasiness cease. Some 
are selfish — hunger, lust, power, fame; some benevolent — pity, 
gratitude, parental affection, &c. ; others may be of either 
kind — anger, envy, &c. In none of them is there any refer- 
ence in the mind to the greatest happiness of self or others ; 
and that they stand so often in real opposition to the enlm 
motions, is sufficient proof of their distinct character, e.g., the 
opposition of lust and calm regard for one’s highest interest. 

In Chapter IL, ho takes up some finer powers of per- 
ception, and some other natural determinations of the will. 
Bound up with seeing and hearing are certain other powers 
of perception or senses — Beauty, Imitation, Harmony, Design, 
summed up- by Addison under the name of Imagination, 
and all natural sources of pleasure. The two grateful 
perceptions of liTovelty and Gr.indenr may be added to the 
list of natural determinations or senses of pleasure. To 
attempt to reduce the natural .sense of Beauty to the discern- 
ment of real or apparent usefulness is liopcie.ss. The nf<.rt 
sense of the soul noted is the Sympathetic, in its two Fh.-i'.es 
of Pity or Compassion and Congratulation. This is fclbw- 
fecling on .apprehending the state of others, and pronene-s to 
relieve, without any thought of our own advantage, as seen 
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in cliildren. Pity is stronger than congratulation, Ijeoause, 
•wietlier for ourselves or others, the desire to repel evil is 
stronger than to pursue good. Sympathy extends to all the 
affections and passions ; it greatly subserves the grand deter- 
mination of the soul towards universal happiness. 

Other finer senses have actions of men for their objects, 
there being a general determination of the soul to exercise 
all its active powers, — a universal impulse to action, bodily 
and intellectual. In all such action there is real pleasure, but 
the grand source of human happiness is the power of per- 
ceiving the 'moral notions of actions and characters. This, 
the . Moral Sense, falls to be fully discussed later. Distinct 
from .our moral sense is the Sense of Honour or Shame, when 
we are praised or condemned, hy others. The Seme of 
Decency or Dignity, when the mind perceives excellence of 
bodily and mental powers in ourselves or others, is also 
natuiid, and distinct from the moral sense. Some would 
allow a natural Sense of the Ridiculous in objects or events. 
There, follow some remarks on the tendency to associate 
perceptions. In addition also to the natural propen- 
sity towards action, there is a tendency in repeated action 
'to become Habit, whereby our power.s are greatly increased. 
■Habit and Customs can raise, however, no new ideas beyond 
the sentiments naturally excited by the original actions. 

Sexual desire, wisely postponed by nature beyond the 
earliest years, does not, in man, end in mere sensual pleasure, 
but involves a natural liking of beauty as an indication of 
temper and manners, whereupon gi’ow up esteem and love. 
Mankind have a universal desire of ojfspring, and love for 
their young ; also an affection, though weaker, for all blood- 
relations. They have, farther, a natural impulse to society 
with their fellows, as an immediate principle, and are not 
driven to associate only by indigence. All the other princi- 
ples already mentioned, having little or no exercise in solitude, 
would bring them together, even without family ties. Patriot- 
• ism and love of country are acquired in the midst of social 
order.' , 

natural Deligion inevitably springs up in the best minds 
at sight of the benevolent order of the world, and is soon 
diffused, among alL The principles now enumerated will 
be found, thongh in varying proportions, among all men not 
plainly monstrous by accident, &c. 

Chapter HI. treats of the Ultimate Determinations of the 
Will and Benevolent Affections. The question now is to find 
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some Order and suBordination among the povrers that have 
been cited, and to discover the ultimate ends of action, about 
which there is no reasoning. He notices various systems that 
make calm self-love the one leading principle of action, and 
specially the system that, allowing the existence of particular 
disinterested iiffections, puts the self-satisfaction felt in yield- 
ing to the generous sentiments above all other kinds of enjoy- 
ments. But, he asks, is there not also a calm detcrminalion 
towards the good of others, without reference to private 
intere.st of any kind ? In the case of particular desires, which 
all necessarily involve an uneasy sensation until they are 
gratified, it is no proof of their being selfish that their gratifi- 
cation gives the joy of success and stops uneasiness. On the 
other hand, to desire the welfare of others in the interest of 
onrselves is not benevolence nor virtue. 'What we have to 
seek are benevolent afiections terminating ultimately in the 
good of others, and constituted by nature (either alone, or 
mayhap corroborated by some views of interest) ‘ the imme- 
diate cause of moral approbation.’ Now, anything to be had 
from men could not raise within ns such afiections, or make 
us careful about anything beyond external deportment. Nor 
could rewards from God, or the wish for self-approbation, 
create such afiections, although, on the supposition of their 
existence, these may well help to foster them. It is benevolent 
disjjosHions that we morally approve; bat dispositions are not 
to be raised by will. Moreover, they are often found where 
there has been least thought of cultivating them : and, some- 
times, in the form of parental affection, gratitude, &c., they 
are followed so little for the sake of honour and reward, that 
though their absence is condemned, they are themselves hardly 
accounted virtuous at all. He then rebuts the idea that gene- 
rous afiections are selfish, because by sympathy wo make the 
pleasures and pains of others our own. Sympathy is a real 
fact, but has regard only to the distress or suffering beheld or 
imagined in others, whereas generous affection is varied to- 
ward different characters. Sympathy can never explain tho 
immediate ardour of our good-will towards tho morally ex- 
cellent character, or the eagerne.=s of a dj-ing man for tho 
prosperity of his children and friends. Having tlms accepted 
the existence of pnrely disinterested affections, and divided 
them as before into calm and tnrbnlcnt, he puts the qnestion, 
■Wlietlier is the selfish or benevolent principle to jncid in case 
of opposition ? And although it appears that, as a fact, tho 
universal happiness is preferred to the individual in the order 
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of the -svorld. by the Deity, this is nothing, nnless by some 
determination ' of the soul -sve are made to comply n-ith the 
Divine intentions. If by the desire of reward, it is selfishness 
still; . if by the desire, following upon the sight, of moral ex- 
cellence, then there mnst necessarily exist as its object some 
determination of the will involving supreme moral excellence, 
otherwise there will be no way of deciding between particular 
affections. This leads on to the consideration of the Moral 
Faculty. 

But, in the beginning of Chapter IM., he first rejects one by 
one these various accounts of the reason of our approbation 
of moral conduct : — ^pleasure by sympathy ; pleasure through 
the moral sense ; notion of advantage to the agent, or to the 
approver, and this direct or imagined ; -tendency to procure 
honour ; conformity to law, to truth, fitness, congrnify, &c. ; 
also education, association, &c. He then asserts a natural 
and immediate determination in man to approve certain affec- 
tions and actions consequent on them ; or a natural sense of 
immediate excellence in them, not referred to any other quality 
perceivable by our other senses, or by reasoning. It is a sense 
not dependent on bodily organs, but a settled determination 
of the soul. It is a sense, in like manner as, with every one of 
onr powers — voice, designing, motion, reasoning, there is bound 
up a taste, sense, or relish, ^ seeming and recommending their 
proper exercise ; bnt superior to all these, because the power 
of moral action is superior. It can be trained like any other 
sense — Shearing, harmony, &c. — so as to be brought to approve 
finer objects, for instance the general happiness rather than 
mere motions of pity. That it is meant to control and regu- 
late all the other powers is matter of immediate consciousness ; 
vre must ever prefer moral good to the good apprehended by 
the other perceptive powers. For while every other good is 
lessened by the sacrifices made to gain it, moral good is 
thereby increased and relished the more. The objects of 
moral approbation are primarily affections of the -will, bnt, 
all experience shows, only such as tend to the happiness 
of others, and the moral perfection of the mind possessing 
•Ihem. There are, however, many degrees of approbation; 
dnd, when we put aside qualities that approve themselves 
merely to the sense of decency or dignity, and also the 
calni' desire of private good, which is indifferent, being 
neither virtuous nor -vicious, the gradation of qualities , 
morally approved may be given thus ; (1) Dignified abilities 
(pursuit of sciences, &c.), sho-wing a taste above sensuality 
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and selfisTiness. (2) Qualities irntnediately contieofcd ■with 
■virtuous affections— candour, veracity, fortitude, sense of hon- 
our. (3) The kind affections themselves, and -the more as 
they are fixed rather than passionate, and extensive rather 
than narrow ; highest of all in the form of universal good- ■will 
to all. (4) The disposition to desire and love moral excel- 
lence, whether observed in ourselves or others — in short, true 
piety towards God. He goes on to give a similar scale of 
moral tnrjntnde. Again, putting aside the indifferent quali- 
ties, and also those that merely make people despicable aud 
prove them insensible, he cites — (1) the gratification of a 
narrow kind of affection when the public good might have been 
served. (2) Acts detrimental to the public, done under fear 
of personal ill, or great temptation. (3) Sudden angry pas- 
sions (especially when grown into habits) causing injury. 
(4) Injury caused by selfish and sensual passions, (b) De- 
liberate injury springing from calm selfishness, (fi) Impiety 
towards the Deity, as kno'wn to be good. The worst conceiv.iblo 
disposition, a fixed, unprovoked original malice, is hardly 
found among men. In the end of the chapter, ho re-assert.s 
the supremacy of the moral faculty, aud of the principle of pure 
benevolence that it involves. The inconsistency of the prin- 
ciples of self-love and benevolence when it arises, is reduced 
in favour of the second by the intervention of the moral sense, 
which does not hold out future rewards and pleasures of self- 
approbation, but decides for the generous part by ‘ an imme- 
diate undefinable perception.’ So at least, if human nature 
were properly cultivated, although it is true that in common 
life men .are wont to follow their p.articnlar affections, generous 
and selfish, without thought of extensive benevolence or calm 
self-love ; and it is found necessary to counterbalance the 
advantage that the selfish principles gain in early life, by 
'propping up the moral faculty with considerations of the 
■surest mode of attaining the highest private happiness, and 
with views of the moral administration of the world by the 
Deity. 

But before passing to these subjects, ho devotes Chapter V , 
to the confirmation of the doctrine of the iloral Sen=o, and ’ 
first from the Sense of Honour. This, the grateful .«ci)Salion' ' 
when ■we are morally approved and praised, ■with the reverse 
■when we are censured, he argues in his usual manner, involves 
no thought of private iuteresL However the facts may 
stand, it is always under the impression of actions being 
moral or immoral, that the ecuso of honour ■works. In 
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.defence of the doctrine of a moral sense, Against the arg'u- 
inent from the varying morality of different nations, he 
says it rionld only prove the sense not uniform, as the 
palate is not uniform in all men. But the moral sense is 
really more uniform. Bor, in every nation, it is the bene- 
volent actions and affections that are approved, and wher- 
ever there is an error of fact, it is the reason, not the 
moral sense, that is at fault. There are no cases of nations 
where moral approval is restricted to the pursuit of private 
interest. The chief causes of variety of moral approbation 
are three : (1) Different notions of happiness and the means 
of promoting it, whereby mnch that is peculiar in national 
customs, &c., is explained, without reflecting upon the moral • 
sense. (2) The larger or more confined field on which men 
consider the tendencies of their actions — sect, party, country, 
&c. (3) Different opinions about the divihe commands, 

which are allowed to over-ride the moral sense. The moral 
sense does not imply innate complex ideas of the several 
actions and their tendencies, which must be discovered by 
observation and reasoning ; it is concerned only about inward 
affections and dispositions, of wliich the effects may he very 
various. In closing this part of his subject, he considers that 
all that is needed for the formation of morals, has been given, 
because from the moral faculty and benevolent affection all 
the special laws of nature can be deduced. But because the 
moral faculty and benevolence have difficulty in making way 
against the selfish principles so early rooted in man, it is 
needful to strengthen these foundations of morality by the 
consideration of the nature of the highest happiness. 

liYith Chapter VI. accordingly he enters on the discussion 
of Happiness, forming the second half of his first hook. The 
supreme happiness of any being is the full enjoyment of all the 
gratifications its nature desires or is capable of ; but, in case of 
their being inconsistent, the constant gratification of the higher, 
intenser, and more durable pleasures is to be preferred. 

' ' . In Chapter VII., he therefore directly compares the variousi 
kinds of enjoyment and misery, in order to know what of 
-■ .the first. must be surrendered, and what of the second:. en- 
dured, in aiming at highest attainable happiness. Pleasures 
the same in kind are preferable, according as they are more 
intense and enduring ; of a different kind, as they are more 
enduring and dignified, a fact decided at once by our imme- 
■'diate sense of dignity or worth. In the great diversity of 
tastes regarding pleasures, he supposes the ultimate decision 
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as to the value of pleasures to rest with the possessors of finer 
perceptive powers, hut adds, that good men are the best 
judges, because possessed of fuUer experience than the vicious, 
whose tastes, senses, and appetites have lost their natural 
vigour through one-sided indulgence. Ho then goes through 
the various pleasures, depreciating the pleasures of the palate 
on the positive side, and sexual pleasure as transitory and 
enslaving when pursued for itself; the sensual enjoyments 
are, nottvithstanding, quite proper within due limits, and 
then, perhaps, are at their highest. The pleasures of tho 
iviaginalion, knowledge, &c., differ from the last in not being 
preceded by an uneasy sensation to bo removed, and nro 
clearly more dignified and endurable, being the proper exer- 
cise of the soul when it is not moved by tho afi’ections of 
social virtue, or the offices of rational piety. The si/mpathcHc 
pleasures are very extensive, very intense, and may be of very 
long duration ; they are superior to all the foregoing, if there 
is a hearty affection, and are at their height along with the 
feeling of universal good will. Moral Enjoyments, from tho 
consciousness of good afiections and actions, when by close 
reflexion we have attained just notions of virtue and merit, 
rank highest of aU, as well in dignity as in duration. Tho 
pleasures of honour, when onr conduct is approved, are also 
among the highest, and when, as commonly happens, they are 
conjoined with the last two classes, it is the height of human 
bliss. The pleasures of mirlh, such ns they are, fall in best 
with virtue, and so, too, tho pleasures of wcalih and power, 
in themselves unsatisfying. Anger, malice, I’evengc, &c., 
are not without their uses, and give momentary pleasure as 
removing an uneasiness from the subject of them ; but they 
are not to he compared with the sympathetic feeling.^, bocauso 
their effects cannot long be regarded with satisfaction. His 
general conclusion is, that as the highest personal satisfaction 
is had in the most benevolent dispositions, the same coiir-e of 
conduct is recommended alike by the two great detenninatiniis 
of onr nature, towards our own good and the good of others. 
He then compares tho several sorts of pain, which, ho s iy.', ; 
are not neces=iarily in the proportion ot the corresponding 
pleasures. Allowing the great misery of bodily p.ain. he yet 
argues that, at tho worst, it is not to be compared for a 
moment to the pain of the worst ivrong-dotng. Tiie imagi- 
nation, great as are its pleasures, cannot cau-o much paiu. 
The sympathetic and moral pains of remorse and infamy are 
the worst of all. 
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- In (Chapter VlLl, tbe varions Tempera and Characters are 
compared in point of happiness or misery. Even the private 
aSections, in dne moderation, promote the general good ; hnt 
that system is the best possible -where, along -with this, the 
generons affections also promote private good. Iso natnral 
affection is absolntely evil ; the evil of excess in narrow gene- 
rous affection lies in the want of proportion: in calm extensive 
good'-will there can be no excess. The social and moral enjoy- 
ments, and those of honour, being the highest, the affections and 
actions that procure them are the chief means of happiness ; 
amid human mischances, however, they need support from a 
trust in Providence. The unkind affections and passions 
(anger, &c.) are uneasy even when innocent, and never were 
intended to become permanent dispositions. The narrow kind 
of affections are all that can be expected from the majority of 
men, and are very good, if only they are not the occasion of 
unjust partiality to some, or, worse, ill-grounded aversion to 
others. The rest of the chapter is taken up in painting the 
misery of the selfish passions when in excess — ^love of life, 
sensual pleasure, desire of power, glory, and ease. He has 
still one ‘ object- of affection to every rational mind ’ that he 
must d^ with before he is done with considering the question 
of highest happiness. This is the Deity, or the Mind that 
presides in the Universe. 

Chapter IX., at great length, discusses the first part- of the 
subject — the framing of primary ideas regarding the Divine 
Xature. He proves the existence of an original mind from 
design, &c., in the world : he then finds this mind to he bene- 
volent, on occasion of which he has to deal with the great 
question of Evil, giving reasons for its existence, discovering 
its uses, narrowing its range as compared -with good, and 
finally redncins it ly the consideration and proof of immor- 
tality : he ends by setting forth the other attributes of God — 
providence, holiness, justice, ire. 

In Chapter X., he considers the Affections, Duly, and 
"W^orship to be exercised towards God- The moral sense quite 
specially enjoins worship of the Deity, internal and external ; 
internal by love and taist and gratitude, &c., external by 
prayer, praise, &c. [He seems to ascribe to prayer nothing 
beyond a subjective efficacy.] In the acknowledgment of God 
is *bigbest happiness, and the highest exercise of the moral 
fiicnlty. 

in Chapter XI., he closes the whole hook with remarks 
on the Supreme Happiness of our Xature, which he makes 
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to consist in. the perfect esercise of the nobler virtncs, espe- 
cially love and vesication to God, and of all the inferior 
virfaes consistent -with the superior; also in external pros- 
perity, so far as virtue allows. The moral sense, and the 
truest regard for onr own interest, thus recommend the same 
course as the calm, generous determination ; and this makes 
np the supreme cardinal virtue of Jnstiee, which includes 
even onr duties to God. Temperance in regard to sensual 
enjoyments. Fortitude as against evils, and Prudence, or Con- 
sideration, in regard to everything that solicits onr desires, 
are the other virtues; all subservient to Justice. In no 
station of life are men shut out from the enjoyment of the 
supreme good. 

Book n. is a deduction of the more special laws of nature 
and duties of life, so far as they follow from the course of h'fo 
shown above to be recommended by God and nature as most 
lovely and most advantageous ; all adventitious states or 
relations among men aside. The three first chapters are of a 
general nature. 

In Chapter I., be reviews the circumstances that increase 
the moral good or evil of actions. Virtue being primarily an 
afiair of the •will or afiections, there can be no imputation of 
virtue or vice in action, unless a man is free and able to act ; 
the necessity and impossibility, as grounds of non-imputation, 
must, however, have been in no way brought about by the 
agent himself. In like manner, he considers what cfi'ects and 
consequents of his actions are imputable to the agent; re- 
marking, by the way, that the want of a proper degreo of 
good afiections and of solicitude for the public good is morally 
evil. He then discusses the bearing of ignorance and error, 
vincible and invincible, and specially the case wherein an 
erroneous conscience extenuates. The difficulty of .such cases, 
he says, is dne to ambiguity, wherefore he distinguishes 
three meanings of Conscience that are found, (1) the moral 
faculty, (2) the judgment of the understanding about the 
springs and cfi’ects of actions, upon wnich the moral sense 
approves or condemns them, (3) our judgments concerning 
actions compared with the law (moralmaxims, divine laws, ikc.). 

In Chapter n., be lays down general rules of judging about 
the morality of actions from the afiections exciting to thcm cir 
opposing them ; and first ns to the degree of virtno or vice 
when the ability varies; in other words, morality as de- 
pendent on tlie strength of the afiections. Next, and at greahu 
length, morality as dependent on the kind of the afiectioas. 
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Here lie attempts to fix, in the first place, the degree of 
.benevolence, as opposed to private interest, that is necessary 
to render men virtnons, or even innocent, in accordance 
vrith his principle that there is implanted in ns a very high 
standard of necessary goodness, reqniring ns to do a pnhlic 
benefit, ■when clear, hoivever bnrdensome or hnrtfnl the act 
may be to onrselves : in the second place, the proportion that 
shonld be kept between the narrower and the more extensive 
generons affections, where he does not forget to allow that, in 
general, a great part of hnman virtne mnst necessarily lie 
■within the narrow range. Then he gives a nnmber of special 
mies for appreciating conduct, advising, /or the very salce of the 
yood to others that will result therefrom, that men shonld foster 
their benevolence by the thought of the advantage accruing 
to themselves here and hereafter from their virtnons actions ; 
and doles with the consideration of the cases wherein actions 
can be imputed to other than the agents. 

In Chapter III., he enters into the general notion of Eights 
and Laws, and their di-visions. From right use of such affec- 
tion or actions as are approved by the moral faculty from 
their relation to the general good, ( r the good of particular 
persons con-sistently with the general good, he.distingnishes the 
right of a man to. do, possess, demand, &c., which exists -^vhen 
bis doing, pos.'essing, &c. tend to the good of society, or to 
his own, consistent with the rights of others and the general 
good, and when obstructing him would have the contrary 
tendency. He proceeds to argue, on utilitarian principles, 
that the rights that seem to attend every natural desire are 
perfectly valid when not against the public interest, but never 
valid when they are against it. 

Chapter lY. contains a discussion upon the state of Hature, 
maintaining that it is not a state of anarchy or war, but full 
of rights and obligations. He points out that independent 
states in their relation to one another are subject to no common 
authority, and so are in a state of nature. Eights belong (1) 
to individuals, (2) to societies, (3) to mankind at large. They ^ 
are also natural, or adventitious, and again perfect or im- 
perfect. 

Chapter V. Eatural rights are antecedent to society, such 
as the right to life, to liberty, to private judgment, to mar- 
riage, &c. They are of two kiiids — perfect and imperfect. 

Chapter YI. Adventitious rights are divided into Eeal 
and Personal fa di.stinction chiefly of legal value.) He also 
examines into the nature and foundation of private property. 
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Chapter Vn. treats of the Acquisition of property, Hatche- 
son, as is usual rrith moralists, taking’ the occupalio of the 
Eoman Lavr as a basis of ownership. Property inrolres tho 
right of (1) use, (2) e.TCln.rire use, (3) alienation. 

Chapter Vlli. Riglits dra'wn from property are such as 
rctortgages, serritndcs, &c., being rights of what may be 
called partial or imperfect ownership. 

Chapter IX. d.iscaE«es tho subject of contracts, with tho 
general conditions required for a valid contract. 

Chapter X. Of Veracity. Like most writers on morals, 
Hutcheson breaks in upon the strict rule of veracity by various 
necessary, but ill-defined, exceptions. Expressions of courtesy 
and etiquette are e.xemptcd, so also artifices in war, answers 
extorted by unjust violence, and some cases of peculiar neces- 
sity, as when a man tells a lie to save thousands of lives. 

Chapter XI. Oaths and Vows. 

Chapter XII. belongs rather to Political Economy. Its 
subject is the values of goods in commerce, and the nature of 
coin. 

Chapter XIIL enumerates the various clashes of contract®, 
following the Roman Laiv, taking np Handainm, DciiobHum, 
Letting to Hire, Sale, &c. 

Chapter XIV. adds the Roman qxaci-conlrncls. 

Chapter XV. Rights arising from injuries or wrongs 
(lorls). Ho condemns duelling, but admits that, where it is 
established, a man may, in some cases, be justified in sending 
or accepting a challenge. 

Chapter XVL Rights belonsinj? to society as against tho 
individnal. The perfect rights of societv arc such as the 
following: — (1) To prevent suicide ; /2j To require the pro- 
ducing and rearing of olf-prinir, at lea-t so far as to tax and 
discourage bachelors; (3) To compel men, though not 
without compensation, to divulge oseful inventions ; (4) To 
compel to some indnstiy, kc. 

Chapter X^'H. takes up some cases where the ordinaiy 
rights of property or person arc set aside by some overbearing 
necessity, 

Chapter XV TTT . The way of deciding controversies in a 
state of nature bv arbitration. 

Book IIL— Civil Polity, embracing Domestic and Civil 
Rights. 

Chapter 1. Marriage. Hutcheson considers that :^^arri.^go 
should be a perpetual union upon equal term®, ‘and not .such 
a one wherein the one party stipulates to himself a right of 
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- governing in all domestic affairs, and tlie otter promises sub- 
jection.’ He vronld allow divorce for adultery, desertion, or 
implacable enmity on either side. Upon defect of children, 
^ome sort of concubinage would bo preferable to divorce, but 
leaving to the woman the option of divorce with compensation. 
He notices the misrepresentations regarding Plato’s scheme of 
a communiiy of wives ; ‘ Never was there in any plan less 
provision made for sensual Ratification.’ 

• Chapter H. The Eights and Duties of Parents and Cbil- 
dren. 

Chapter HI. The Eights and Duties of Masters and Ser- 
vants. 

Chapter IV. discusses the Motives to constitute Civil Go- 
vernment. If men were perfectly wise and upright, there 
would be no need for government. Man is naturally sociable 
and political (fwov 7roXiriKoi>.) 

Chapter Y. shows that the natural method of constituting 
civil government is by consent or social compact. 

Chapter VL The Forms of Government, with their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. 

Chapter Vn. How far the Eights of Governors extend. 
Their lives are more sacred than the lives of private persons ; 
but they may nevertheless be lawfully resisted, and, in certain 
Rses, put to death. 

' Chapter YIIL The ways of acquiring supreme Power. 
That government has most divine right that is best adapted 
to the public good : a divine right of succession to civil offices 
is ridiculous. 

‘ Chapter XK. takes up the sphere of civil law. (1) To enforce 
the laws of nature ; (2) To appoint the forms &c., of contracts 
and dispositions, with a view to prevent fraud ; (3) To require 
men to follow the most prudent methods of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce; (4) To prescribe rules in matters 
morally indifferent, where uniformity is advantageous. 
Opinions should be tolerated; all except Atheism, and the 
■ denial of moral obligation. 

Chapter X. The Laws of Peace and War, belonging now 
: t<) the subject of International Law. 

^ Chapter XL ( concluding the work) discusses some cases 
' connected with the duration of the ‘ Politick Union.’ 

This bare indication of topics will suffice to give an idea 
of the working out of Hutcheson’s system. For sumraaiy ^ 

I. — The Standard,' according to Hutcheson, is identical 
with the Moral Facnlfy. It is the Sense of unique excellence in 
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certain affections and in tho actions conseq^nent upon them. 
The ohject of approval is, in the main, benevolence. 

n. — ^His division of the feelings is into calm and tnr- 
bnlent, each of these being again divided into Eelf-regarding 
and benevolent. He affirms the existence of pure Disinterest- 
edness, a calm regard for the most extended well-being. 
There are ako tarbulenl passions of a benevolent land, whose 
. end is their simple gratification. Hutcheson has thus a 
higher and lower grade of Benevolence; the higher would 
correspond to the disinterestedness that arises from tho 
operation of fixed ideas, the lower to those affections that arc 
generated in ns by pleasing objects. 

He has no discussion on the freedom of the will, con- 
tenting himself with mere voluntariness as an element in 
moral approbation or censure. 

HL — The Summum Bonum is fully discussed. He places 
the pleasures of sympath}’ and moral goodness (also of piety) 
in the highest rank, the passive sensations in the lowest. 
Instead of making morality, like health, a neutral state 
(though an indispensable condition of happiness), he ascribes 
to it the highest positive gratification. 

TV. — In proceeding upon Eights, instead of Duties, as a 
basis of classification, Hutcheson is following in tho wake of 
the jurisconsults, rather than of the moralists. When ho 
enters into the details of moral duties, he throws aside his 
‘moral sense,’ and draws Ins rules, most of them from Eoman 
Law, the rest chiefly from manifest convenience. 

Y. and VL — Hutcheson’s relation to Politics and Theology 
reqnires no comment, 

BEEXAED BE JIANDEVILLE. [1070-173.3.] 

Maxpeville was author of ‘The Fable of the Bees; or, 
Private Vices, Public Benefits’ This work is a satire 

upon artificial society, having for its chief aim to c.x[5osc tho 
hollowness of the so-called dignity of human nature. Dugald 
Stewart considered it a recommendation to any theory of 
the mind that it exalted our conceptions of human natnre. 
Shaftesbury’s views were entitled to this advantage ; but, 
observes ifandeville, ‘ the ideas he had formed of tho good- 
ness and e.xcellency of our nature, were as romaiiSio and 
chimerical, as they are boanlifnl and amiable.’ ilandcviiic 
examined not what human nature oitaJd io he, but what it 
really is. In contrast, therefore, to the moralists that dis- 
tinguish between a higher and a lower in oar nature, attribut- 
38 
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iug to the higher everything good and noble, while the lower 
onght to be persecuted and despised, Mandeville declares the 
fancied higher parts to be the re^on of vanity and imposture, 
while the renowned deeds of men, and the greatness of king- 
doms, really aiuse from the passions usually reckoned base and 
sensual. As his views are scattered through numerous disser- 
tations, it will be best to summarize them under a few heads. 

1. Virtw.and Vice. ITorality is not natural to man ; it is 
the invention of wise men, who have endeavoured to infuse 
the belief,; that it is best for everybody to' prefer the public 
interest to. their own. As, however, they could bestow no 
real recompense for the thwarting of self-interest, they con- 
trived an imaginary one — honour. Upon this they proceeded 
to divide men into two classes, the one abject and base, in- 
capable of self-denial; the other noble, because they sup- 
pressed their passions, and acted for the public welfare, hlan 
was thus won to virtue, not by force, but by flattery. 

In regard to praiseworthiness, Shaftesbury, according to 
Mandeville, was the first to affirm that virtue could exist with- 
out self-denial This was opposed to the prevailing opinion, 
and to the view taken up and criticised by Mande^e. His 
own belief was different. * It is not in feeling the passions, or 
in being affected with the frailties of nature, that vice consists ; 
but in indulging and obeying the call of them, contrary to the 
dictates of reason.’ 

2. Self-love. ‘It is an admirable saying of a worthy 
divine, that though many discoveries have been made in the 
world of self-love, there is yet abundance of terra incognita 
-left behind.’ There is nothing so sincere upon earth as the 
love that creatures bear to themselves. ‘ Man centres every- 
thing in himself, and neither loves nor hates, but for his own 
sake.’ Hay, more, we are naturally regardless of the effect of 
our .conduct upon others ; we have no innate love for our 
fellows. The highest virtue is not without reward ; it has a 
satisfaction of its own, the pleasure of contemplating one’s 
own worth. But is there no genuine self-denial ? Mandeville 
answers by a distinction : mortifying one passion to gratify 
another is very common, but it is not self-denial; self-inflicted 
pain without any recompense — where is that to be found ? 

‘ Charity is that virtue by which part of that sincere love 
we have for ourselves is transferred pure and nnmixed to 
others (not friends or relatives), whom we have no obligation 
to, nor hope or expect anything from.’ The counterfeit of 
true charity is j)ity or conipassioii, which is a fellow-feeling for 
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the stdTerings of others. Pity is as much a frailty of our 
nature as anger, pride, or fear. The weakest minds {e.g., 
women and children) have generally the greatest share of it. 
It is excited through the eye or the ear; when the sufforing 
does not sti-ike our senses, the feeling is weak, and hardly 
more than an imitation of pity. Pity, since it seeks rather our 
own relief from a painful sight, than the good of others, must 
he curbed and controlled in order to produce any benefit to 
society. 

ilandeville draws a nice distinction between self-love, and, 
what he calls, self-Wdng. ‘To increase the care in creatures to 
preserve themselves, bfahire Las given them an instinct, by 
which ecery individual values itself above its real worth’ The 
more mettlesome and spirited animals (c.g., horses) are en- 
dowed with this instinct, in ns, it is accompanied ivith an ap- 
prehension that wc do overvalue ourselves ; hence our suscepti- 
bility to the confirmatory good opinion of others. But if each 
were to display openly his own feeling of superiority, quarrels 
would inevitably arise. The grand discovery whereby the ill 
consequences of this passion are avoided is politeness. ‘ Good 
manners consists in flattering the pride of others, and conceal- 
ing our own.’ The finst step is to conceal onr good opinion 
of ourselves ; the next is more impudent, namely, to pretend 
that we value others more highly than ourselves. Bat it takes 
a long time to come to that pitch ; the Romans were almost 
masters of the world before they learned politeness. 

3, Pride, Yaniiij, Honour. Pride is of great consequence 
in IMandeville’s system. ‘The moral virtues arc the politie.al 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride.’ ilan is naturally 
innocent, timid, and stupid; destitute of strong passions or ap- 
petites, he would remain in his primitive barb.irism were it not 
for pride. Yet all moralists condemn pride, as a vain notion of 
our own superiority. It is a subtle passion, not easy to trace. 
It is often seen in the humility of the humble, and the sliame- 
les-sne-^s of the shameless. It simulates charity; ‘pride and 
vanity liave built more hospitals than all the virtues together.’ 
It is the chief ingredient in the chastity of women, and in the 
courage of men. Less cynical moralists than Mandeville have 
looked with suspicion on postJinmons fame ; ‘ so silly a creature 
is man, as that, intoxicated -ivith the fumes of ranity, he can 
feast on the thought of the praises that shall be paid his 
memory in future ages, ■ndth so much cc.'tasy as to neglect his 
pi’cscnt life, nay court and covet death, if liobntim3gi!ic.s that 
it will add to the gloi^' he had acquired before.' Bat tbe 
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niosfc notaljle insfcittifcion of pride is the lore of honour. Honour 
is a ‘ cliimera,’ haring no realiiy in nature, but a mere inven- 
tion of moralists and politicians, to keep men close to their 
ebgagements, irhatever they he. In some families it is heredi- 
tary, like the gout; hut, luckily, the vulgar are destitute of 
it. In the time of chivalry, honour vras a very troublesome 
affair ; but in the beginning of the 17th century, it Tvas melted 
over again, and brought to a new standard; ‘ they put in the 
same weight of courage, half the quantity of honesty, and a 
very little justice, but not a scrap of any other virtue.’ The 
worst thing about it is duelling ; but there are more suicides 
than duels, so that at any rate men do not hate others more 
than themselves. After a half-satirical apology for duelling, 
he concludes with one insurmountable objection ; duelling is 
wholly -repugnant to religion, adding with the muffled 
scepticism characteristic of the 18tb century, ‘ how to reconcile 
them must be left to wiser heads than mine.’ 

4. Private vices, public hen^is. Slandeville ventures to 
compare society to a bowl of punch. Avarice is the souring, 
and prodigality the sweetening of it. The water is the 
ignorance and folly of the insipid multitude, while honour 
and the noble qualities of man represent the brandy. To 
each of these ingredients we may object in turn, but ex- 
perience teaches that, when judiciously mixed, they make 
an excellent liquor. It is not the good, but the evil qualities 
of men, that lead to worldly greatness. "Without luxury 
we should have no trade. This doctrine is illustrated at 
great length, and has been better remembered than anything 
else in the book; but it may be dismissed ^vith two remarks. 
(1) It embodies an error in political economy, namely, that it 
is spending and not saving that gives employment to the 
poor. If Mandeville’s aim had been less critical, and had he 
been less delighted with his famous paradox, we may infer 
from the acuteness of his reasoning on the subject, that he 

- would have anticipated the true doctrine of political economy, 
as he saw through the fallacy of the mercantile theory. (2) 
He employs the term, luxury, with great latitude, as including 
whatever is not a bare necessary of existence. According to 
the fashionable doctrine of his day, all luxury was called an 
evil and a vice ; and in this sense, doubtless, vice is essential 
to the existence of a great nation. 

5. The origin of society. - Mandeville’s remarks on this 
subject are the best be has written, and come nearest to the 
accredited views of the present day. He denies that we have 
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any natural affection for one another, or any natural aversion 
or hatred. Each seeks his ovrn happiness, and conhict arises 
from the opposition of men’s desires. To make a society ont. 
of the ravr material of nncivih'zed men, is a rrork of great diffi- ^ 
culty, requiring the concnri-ence of many favourable accidents, 
and a long period of time. For the qualities developed among 
civilized men no more belong to them in a savage state, than 
the properties of wine exist in the grape. Society begins with 
families. In the beginning, the old savage has a great "svish 
to rule his children, but has no capacity for government. Ho 
is inconstant and violent in his desires, and incapable of any 
steady conduct. What at first keeps men together is not so 
much reverence for the father, as the common danger from 
Tvild beasts. The traditions of antiquity are full of the prowess 
of heroes in killing dragons and monsters. The second step 
to society is the danger men arc in from one another. To pro- 
tect themselves, several families would be compelled to accept 
the leadership of the strongest. The leaders, seeing the mis- 
chiefs of dissension, would employ all their art to extirpate 
that evil. Thus they would forbid killing one another, steal- 
ing one another’s wives, &c. The third and last step is the 
invention of letters; this is essential to the growth of society, 
and to the corresponding e.xpansion of law.* 

I. — ilandcville's object being chiefly negative and diakc- 
ikal, he has left little of positive ethical theory. Virtue ho 
regards as de facto an arbitrary institution of society ; what it 
ought to be, he hardly says, but the tendeucy of his writings 
is to make the good of the whole to bo prefeircd to private 
interest. 

IL — He denies the existence of a moral sen.'e and of dis- 
interestedness. The motive to observe moral rules is prido 

* It is instructive to compare M/indevilie’s n prion guesses with the 
results of Hr. Maine’s historical investigation into the condition of early 
societies. The evidence shows that society originated in the family 
system. Mandevillt conjectured that solitary families would never attain 
to govemraent; but Jfr. Jlnine considers that there w.a5 a complete dis- 
potio government in single families. ‘The)" have neither . assemblies for 
consultation nor ihrmisic^. but es'ery one exercise-? JuriMlictiou over his 
wives nnd children, and they pay no regard to one another.’ The next 
stage is the rise of gaiies and tribes, which took place probably when a 
family held together i.ustcad of sepaniting on the death of the patriarch. 
Tlie features of this state were chieftainship and t}.er-Mr% that 1 “, govern- 
ment not by laws, hut hv ex fe-Alfaelo deci-ions upon ca«c5 as they aro'C, 
This gradually developed into custom.ar)" law, which was in its tym su J. r- 
seded, on the invention of writing, by amttca codes. Maine's Ancicti 
Inw, Chap. V. 
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'and vanity fomented Tjy politicians. He does not mgard 
’ rirtne as an independent end, even ty association, bat con- 
siders that pride in its naked form is the ever present incen- 
tive to good conduct. 

V, — ^The’ connexion of virtue vrith society is already fully 
•indicated. 

In Franw, the name of HxLVETitrs (author of Be I’e-^rit, 
Be Vliomme, 1715-71) is identified vrith a serious (in con- 
trast to Mandeville), and perfectly consistent^ attempt to 
reduce all morality to direct Self-interest.' Though he adopted 
this ■ ultimate interpretation of the facts, Helretins was ly 
no means the ‘lo-sv and loose moralist’ that he has been 
described to be; and, in particular, his own practice, displayed 
a rare benevolence. 

DAVID HUME. [1711-1776.] 

The Ethical views of Home are contained in An Tlng^nry 
concerning the Fnncijphe of Morals? 

In an Introductory Section (L) he treats of the Gesekai* 
Pbccciples of JIoraes. 

After describing those that profess to deny the reality of 
the distinction of Right and Wrong, as disingenuous dis- 
putants, useless to reason with, — he states the great problem 
of Morals to be, whether the foundation is Reasox or Sexti- 
- MEST ; whether our knowledge of moral distinctions is attained 
by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate 
■ feeling or finer internal sense. 

Specious arguments may be urged on both sides. On the 
side of Reason, it may be contended, that the justice and 
injustice of actions are often a subject of argument and con- 
' troversy like the sciences ; whereas if they appealed at once to 
a sense, they would be as unsusceptible of bmth or falsehood 
as the harmony of verse, the tenderness of passion, or the 
' brilliancy of wit. 

In reply, the supporters of Sentiment may urge that the 
character of virtue is to be amtahle, and of vice to be odious, 
' which are not intellectual distinctions. The end of moral 
distinctions is to influence the feelings and determine the will, 
which- no mere assent of the 'understanding can do. Extin- 
guish our feelings towards virtue and vice, and morality 
would cease to have any influence on our Eves. 

The arguments on both sides have so much force in them, 
that we may reasonably suspect that Reason and Sentiment 
both concur in our moral determinations. The final sentence 
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upon actions, whereby we prononnce them praiseworthy or 
blameable, may depend on the feelings ; while a process of the 
understanding may he requisite to make nico distinctions, 
examine complicated relations, and ascertain matters of fact.- 

It is not the author’s intention, however, to pursue the 
subject in the form of adjudicating between these two prin- 
ciples, but to follow what he deems a simpler method — to 
analyze that complication of mental qualities, called Pekeonal 
Merit : to ascertain the attributes or qualities that render a man 
an object of esteem and affection, or of hatred and contempt. 
This is a question of fact, and not of abstract science ; and 
should be determined, as similar questions are, in the modern 
physics, by following the experimental method, and dramng 
general maxims from a comparison of particular instances. 

Section 11. is Of Benevolence. 

His first remark on Benevolence is, that it is identified in 
all countries with the highest merits that human nature is 
capable of attaining to. 

This prepares the way for the farther observation, that in 
setting forth the praises of a humane, beneficent man, the one 
circumstance that never fails to be insisted on is the happi- 
ness to society arising through bis good offices. like the 
sun, an inferior minister of providence, he cheers, invigorates, 
and sustains the surrounding world. May wo not therefore 
conclude that the UTILITY resulting from social virtue.';, 
forms, at least, a. part of their merit, and is one source of the 
approbation paid to them. He illustrates this by a number 
of interesting examples, and defers the enquiry — hoir large a 
part of the social virtues depend on utility, and for what 
reason we arc so much affected by it. 

Section IH. is on Justice. That Justice is nsofnl to 
society, and thence derives part of its merit, would be super- 
fluous to prove. That public utility is the role origin ci 
Justice, and that the beneficial consequences are the rile foun- 
dation of its merit, may seem more questionable, but can in 
the author’s opinion be maintained. 

Ho puts the suppo-silion, that the human race were pro- 
vided with such abundance of all external things, that with- 
out industry, care, or anxiety, every person found ovciy want 
fuUy satisfied; and remarks, that while every other social 
virtue (the affections, &c.) might llonrisb, yet, as pmperty 
would bo absent, mine and thine unknown. Justice would bo 
useless, an idle ceremonial, and could never come into the 
catalogue of the virtues, in point of fact, where any agent, 
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as air, -vrater, or land, is so abundant as to supply everybody, 
questions of justice do not arise on tbat particular subject. 

Suppose again that in our present necessitous condition, 
tie mind of every man Tvere so enlarged and so replete vritb 
generosity tbat eacb siould feel as mncli for bis fellows as for 
, bimself — ^tbe hemi ideal of communism — ^in this case Justice 
would be in abeyance, and its ends answered by Benevolence. 
This state is actually realized in well-cultivated families ; and 
communism bas been attempted and maintained for a time in 
tbe ardour of new enthusiasms. 

Eeverse tbe above suppositions, and imagine a society in 
sucb want tbat the utmost care is unable to prevent tbe 
greater number from perishing, and all from tbe extremes of 
misery, as in a shipwreck or a siege ; in sucb circumstances, 
justice is suspended in favour of self-preservation; the possi- 
bility of good order is at an end, and Justice, the means, is 
discarded as useless. Or, again, suppose a virtuous man to 
fall into a society of ruffians on tbe road to swift destruction ; 
bis sense of justice would be of no avail, and consequently he 
would arm himself with the first weapon he could seize, con- 
sulting self-preservation alone. The ordinary punishment of 
criminals is, as regards them, a suspension of justice for tbe 
benefit of society. A state of war is tbe remission of justice 
between the parties as of no use or application. A civilized 
nation at war with barbarians must discard even the small 
relics of justice retained in war with other civilized nations. 
Thus the rules of equity and justice depend on the condition 
tbat men are placed in, and are limited by their UTii:.nT in 
each separate state of things. The common state of society 
is a- medium between the extreme suppositions now made : 
we’liave our self-partialities, but have learnt the value of 
equity ; we have few enjoyments by nature, but a considerable 
number by industry. Hence we have the ideas of Property; 
to these Justice is essential, and it thus derives its moral 
obligation. 

■ The poetic fictions of the Golden Age, and the philosophic 
fictions of a State of Nature, equally adopt the same funda- 
mental assumption ; in the one, justice was unnecessary, in 
tbe other, it was inadmissible. So, if there were a race of 
creatures so completely servile as never to contest any privi- 
lege with us, nor resent any infliction, which is vc-y .much 
our position with the lower animals, justice would have no 
place in our dealings with them. Or, suppose once more, 
that each person possessed within himself every faculty for 
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.existence, and were isolated from ereiy other ; so solitaiy a 
being would be as incapable of justice as of speeob. The 
sphere of this duty begins with society; and extends as 
society extends, and as it contributes to the well-being of the 
individual members of society. 

The author next examines the parlicular lav.s embodying 
justice and determining property. Ho supposes a creature, 
having reason, but unskilled in human nature, to dehbenite 
with lamsclf how to distiibute property. His most obvious 
thought would be to give the largest possessions to the most 
virtuous, so as to give the power of doing good where there 
was the most inclination. Hut so unpracticable is this design, 
that although sometimes conceived, it is never executed ; tho 
civil magistiate knows that it w'ould be utterly destructive of 
human society; sublime as may bo the ideal justice that it 
supposes, he sets it aside on the calculation of its bad conse- 
quences. 

Seeing also that, with nature's liberality, were all her 
gifts equally distributed, every one would have so good a- 
sbaro that no ono would have a titlo to complain ; and seeing, 
farther, that this is tho only typo of perfect eqimlity or ideal 
justice — there is no good ground for lalling shoit of it but tho 
knowledge that tho attenijit would bo punncious to society. 
Tbe writers on tbo Law of Nature, wbatoier principles they 
begin with, must assign as tbe ultimate reason of law tho 
necessities and convenience of mankind. Uumstiaictcd nature 
could never make the distmction between mine and yonro ; it 
is a purely ai tificial product of society. Ev en w ben this distinc- 
tion is cstahlisbed, and justice rcqmrcs it to be adlieied to, yet 
we do not scimplc in extraordmaiy cases to violate justice in 
an individu.al case for the safety ol tbe people at largo. 

"When the interests of society lequire a lulo of justice, but 
do not indicate any rule m p.uticnlar, tho lesort is to some 
analogy with a inlo already estabhshed on grounds of tho 
general intcicst. 

For determining what is a man’s property, there may bo 
many statutes, customs, precedents, analogic-, some con-tant 
and mflexiblc, some vaiiable and nibitrary, but all profc-sedly 
terminating in tho interests of human society. But for tins, 
the laws of property would bo nndistmguishable from the 
wildest superstitions. 

Such a icfotence, instead ofwe.akcning tho obligations of 
justice, strenfftheus them. What stronger foundations cats 
there be for any duty than that, without it, hum.in natm-o 
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could not subsist ; and that, according as it is observed, the 
degrees of human happiness go on increasing ? 

Either Janice is evidently founded on Utility, or our 
regard for 'it is a simple instinct like hunger, resentment, 
or self-preservation- • But on this last supposition, property, 
the subject-matter, must be also discerned by an instinct; 
no such instinct, however, can be afBrmed. Indeed, no 
single instinct would suffice for the number of considerations 
entering into a fact so complex.- To define Inheritance and 
Contract, a hundred volumes of laws are not enough; how 
then can nature embrace such complications in the simplicity 
■of ah instinct. Eor it is not laws alone that we must have, 
but anthoriaed interpreters. Have we original ideas of 
praetors, and chancellors, and juries? 

Instincts are uniform in their operation ; birds of a species 
build their nests alike. The laws of states are uniform to 
about the same extent as houses, which must have a roof and 
walls, windows and chimneys, because the end in view de- 
mands certain essentials; but beyond these, there is eveiy 
conceivable diversity. 

It is true that, by education and custom, we blame in- 
justice without thinking of its ultimate consequnnces. So 
universal are the rules of justice, from the universality of its 
end, that we approve of it mechanically. StiU, we have often 
to recur to the final end, and to ask, 'W'hat must become of 
the world if such practices prevail ? How could society sub- 
sist under such disorders ? 

Thus, then, Hume considers that, by an inductive deter- 
mination, on the strict Newtonian basis, he has proved that 
the'SOLU foundation of our regard to justice is the support 
and welfare of society : and since no moral excellence is more 
esteemed, we must have some strong disposition in favour of 
general usefulness. Such a disposition must be a part of the 
humane virtues, as it is the bole source of the moral appro- 
bation of fidelity, justice, veracity, and integrity. 

Section lU. relates to PoliticaIi Societv, and is intended 
to show that Government, Allegiance, and the Laws of each 
State, ^are justified solely Ity Utility. 

If Ifaen had sagaciiy to perceive, and strength of mind to 
follow but, distant and general interests, there had been no 
such thing as government. In other words, if government 
were totally useless, it would not be. The duty of Allegiance 
would be no duty, but for the advantage of it, in preserving 
peace and order among mankind. 
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[Hume is here supposing tliat men enter into society on 
equal terms ; he makes no allowance for the exercise of the 
right of the stronger in making compulsory ‘ socwl unions. 
This, however, does not affect his reasoning as to the source 
of our approbation of social duty, which is not usoally ex- 
tended to tyranny.] 

When political societies hold intercourse with one another, 
certain regulations are made, termed Itiws of liations, which 
have no other end than the advantage of those concerned. 

The vii'tue of Chastity is subservient to the utility of 
rearing the young, which requires the combination of both 
parents ; and that combination reposes on marital fidch'ty. 
Without sneh a utility, the virtue would never have been 
thought of. The reason why chastity is e.vtcnded to ca.se^ 
where child-hearing docs not enter, is that general rules are 
often carried beyond their original occasion, especially in 
matters of taste and sentiment. 

The prohibition of marriage between near relations, and 
the turpitude of incest, have in view the preserving of purity 
of manners among persons much together. 

The laws of good manners arc a kind of lesser morality- 
for the better securing of our pleasures in society. 

Even robbers and pirates must have their laws. Im- 
moral gallantries, where authorized, arc governed by a sot of 
rules. Societies for play have laws for the conduct of tho 
game. War has its laws as well as peace. Tho Oglits of 
boxers, wrestlers, and such like, are subject to rules, i'or all 
such cases, the common interest and utility begets a standard 
of right and ivrong in those concerned. 

Section V. proceeds to argue Wiiv Utiuty h.eases. JIow- 
ever powerful education may be in forming men .sentiments, 
there must, in such a matter as moiulitr, bo sonic deep natural 
distinction to work upon. Ifow, there are only two natural 
sentiments that Utility can appo.al to: (1) Sell-Interest, and 
(2) Generositv, or the interests of others. 

The dednetion of morals from Self-Love is obvion=, and 
no doubt explains much. An appeal to c.xpcricncc, however, 
shows its defects. Wc praise virtuous actions in rcaiotc .ages 
and countries, where our own iutercsts are out of the 'Question. 
Even when we have a private interest in some virtuous action, 
our praise avoids that part of it, and prefers to fasten on wlnt 
wo arc not intcre.sted in. When we hear of the det.ails of .a 
v^cncrons action, wc are moved by it, before oNe knov. when or 
where it took place. IS'or will the force of imagination acoonns 
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for tte feeling in those cases } if we have an eye solely to oar 
own real interest, it is not conceivable how we can he moved 
by a mere imaginary interest. 

But another vievr may be taken. Some have maintained 
that the public interest is onr own interest, and is therefore 
promoted by our. self-love. The reply is that the two are 
offen opposed to each other, and still we approve of the pref- 
erence of the public interest. We are, therefore, driven to 
adopt a more public affection, and to admit that the interests 
of society, oa their oicn accottni, are not indifferent to us. 

' Have we any difficnlty to comprehend the force of hu- 
manity or benevolence ? Or to conceive that the very aspect 
of happiness, joy, prosperity, gives pleasure; while pain, 
suffering, sori’ow, communicate uneasiness ? Here we have 
an nnmistakeable, powerful, universal sentiment of human 
natiu'c to build upon. 

The author gives an expanded illustration of the workings 
of Benevolence or Sympathy, which well deserves to be read 
for its merits of execution. We must here content ourselves 
with stating that it is on this principle of disinterested action, 
belon^ng to onr nature, that he founds the chief part of onr 
sentiment of Moral Approbation. 

Section YI. takes into the account Qualities tjsefoi, to 
OUESELTES. We praise in individuals the qualities useful to 
themselves, and are pleased with the happiness flowing to 
individuals by their own conduct. This can he no selfish 
motive on onr part. For example, Discketiox, so necessary to 
the accomplishing of any nsefhl enterprise, is commended; 
that measured union of enterprise and caution found in gi’eat 
•commanders, is a subject of highest admiration; and why? 
For the nsefulness, or the success that it brings. What neef\ 
is there to display the praises of Industet, or of Fedgalitt, 
virtues useful to the possessor in the first instance ? Then 
the qualities of Hoxestv, Fidelity, and Truth, are praised, in 
the first place, for their tendency to the good of society ; and,, 
being established on that .foundation, they are also approved 
ns advantageous to the iudividuars own sel£ A part of onr 
blame of Uxchastity in a woman is attached to its imprudence 
with reference to the opinion regarding it. Strength of 
Mind being to resist present care, and to maintain the search 
of distant profit and enjoyment, is another qnahty of great 
value to. the possessor. The distinction between the Fool 
and the TFise man illustrates the same position. In onr 
approbation of all such qualities, it is evident that the hap- 
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piness and misoiy of others are not indflTerent spectacles to 
ns the one, like snnshine, or the prospect of wclt-caUivafcd 
plains, imparts joy and satisfaction ; the other, like a lon-ering 
clond or a barren landscape, thron-s a damp over the spirits. 

He next considers the inflnence of bodil}* endowments 
and the goods of fortune as bearing upon the general 
question. 

Even in animals, one great source of heaufn is the .suit- 
ability of their structure to their manner of life. In times 
\v‘hen bodily strength in men was more e.s.'ential to a warrior 
than now, it was held in so much more esteem. Impotence 
in both sexes, and barrenness in women, arc generally con- 
temned, for the loss of human pleasure attending them. 

As regards fortune, how can we account for the regard 
paid to the rich and powerful, but from the reflexion to the 
mind of prosperity, happiness, case, plenty, authority, .and the 
gratification of every appetite. Rank and family, althourrh 
they may be detached from wealth and power, had originally 
a reference to these. 

In Section YH., Hume treats of Qc.\i.mEs immediately 
AGREEABLE TO OCESELVES. Under this head, ho dilntc.s on the 
influence of CnEERFULXESS, as a social quality : on Gul.mnes.s of 
Mixd, orDigiiity of Character; onCociacE; on Ta.t.vor’jLi.iTT, 
or equanimity of mind, in the midst of pain, sorrow, and 
adverse fortune ; on Bekevolesce in the aqiect of an agrcc- 
ablo spectacle ; and lastly, on Delicacy of Taste, .as a merit. 
As manifested to a beholder, all these qualities arc engaging 
and admirable, on account of the immediate ple.asurc that they 
communicate to the person po.sse.=sed of them. They are 
farther testimom’cs to the existence of .social sympathy, and 
to the connexion of that with our sentiment of approbation 
towards actions or persons. 

Section YIII. brings forward tlie Qc.vlities immew.wki.y 
AGF.EEADLE TO OTHERS. Thcsearo GoOD YLa.V.VER.S or PoLITL-N’K-^.S ; 
the YfiT or IxcEXunr that enlivens social intcrcour.=c; 
Modesty, as opposed to impudence, .aiTogancc, and vanih'; 
Clea>'LIKESS, and Gracefcl Maxxep. ; all which are obviously 
v.ilned for the pleasures they communicate to people gononilly. 
Section IX. is the Co.vcixsiox. 'Whatever may have been 
maintained in systems of pliilosophy, ho contends lh.at in 
common life the habitual motives of paiicgvTic nr cea=nro .are 
of the kind described by him. He will not enter inlo the 
question as to the relative sh.arcs of bencvnlencc and self-love 
in the human constitution. Let the gcncrons sentiments be 
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ever so •n'eak, they still direct a preference of -what is service- 
able to wliat is pemicions ; and on these preferences a moral 
distinction, is fonnded. In the notion of morals, two things 
are implied ; a sentiment common to all mankind, and a senti- 
ment whose olgects comprehend all mankind j and these two 
reqnisitcs belong to the sentiment of humanity or benevolence. 

, Another spiing • of onr constitntion, that brings a great 
addition of force to moral sentiment,, is Love of Tame, The 
pursuit of a character, name, and reputation in the world, 
leads jto ’a habit of surveying our own actions, begets a rever- 
ence for self as well as . others, and is thus the guardian of 
, every virtue. Humanity and Love of Reputation combine to 
■ form the highest type of morality yet conceived. 

.The nature of moral approbation being thus solved, there 
remains the nature of obligation; by which the author means 
to enquire, if a man having a view to his own welfare, will 
not find his best account in the practice of every moral virtue. 
He dwells upon the many advantages of social virtue, of 
benevolence and fiuendship, humanity and kindness, of truth 
and honesty; but confesses that the i^e that ‘ honesty is the 
best, policy' is liable to many exceptions. He makes ns 
acquainted with his own theory of Happiness. How little is 
requisite to supply the necessities of nature ? and what com- 
parison is there between, on the one hand, the cheap plea- 
sures of conversation, society, study, even health, and, on the 
other, the common beauties of nature, with self-approbation ; 
and the feverish, empty amusements of luxury and expense ? 

. Thus ends the main treatise ; but the' author adds, in an 
Appendix, four additional dissertations. 

The first takes up the question started at the outset, but 
postponed, how far our moral approbation is a matter of 
reason, and how far of sentiment. His handling of this topic 
is luminous and decisive. 

If the utihty of actions be a foundation of our approval of 
them, reason must have a share, for no other faculty can trace 
the . results of actions in their hearings upon human happi- 
ness. In Justice especially, there are often numerous and 
cqmphcated considerations ; such as to otcupy the delibera- 
tions of politicians and the debates of lawyers. 

On the other hand, reason is insufficient of itself to con- 
stitute the feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation. 
Reason shows the means to an end ; but if we are otherwise 
indifierent to the end, the reasonings fall inoperative on the 
mind. Here then a sentiment muS; display itself^ a delight 
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ia the happiness of men, and a repngnance to what causes 
them misery. Eeason teaches the consequences of actions ; 
Humanity or Benerolenee is roused to make a distinction in 
favour of such as are buneScial. , ■ 

He adduces a number of illustrations to show, that reason 
alone is insufficient to make a moral sentiment. He bids ns 
examine Ingratitnde, for instance ; good offices bestowed on 
one side, ill-uill on the other, Beason might say, whether a 
certain action, say the gift of money, or an act of patronage, 
was for the good of the party receiving it, and whether the 
circumstances of the gift indicated a good intention on tho 
part of the giver; it might also say, whether the actions of tho 
person obliged were intentionally or conscioosl}' hurtful or 
wanting in esteem to the person obliging. But when all thi.s 
is made out by reason, there remains tho sentiment of .abhor- 
rence, whose foundations must bo in the emotional part of our 
nature, in our delight in manifested goodness, and onr abhor- 
rence of the opposite. 

He refers to Boanty or Taste as a parallel case, where 
there may be an operation of the intellect to compute propor- 
tions, hut where the elegance or beauty must arise in the 
region of feeling. Thus, while reason convoys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood, sontimont or emotion must give be.anty 
and deformity, vice and virtue. 

Appendix No. H. is a discussion of SEtr-LOvr,. Tho author 
adverts first to the position tliat benovoh.uco is a mere pre- 
tence, a cheat, a gloss of self-love, and dismisses it witii a 
burst of indignation. Ho next considers the Jc.ss ofTeusivo 
view, that all benevolcuco and generosity ai-e resolvable in 
the last resort into self-love. He does not attribute to tho 
holders of this opinion any laxity in their own practice of 
virtue, as compared with other men. Epicuras and his fol- 
lotvers were no strangers to probity ; Attiens and Horace 
were men of generous dispositions; Hoblies and lyicke were 
irroproachahh in their lives. These men all .alloived that 
friendship exists without hypocrisy ; but cousidoi'ed that, by 
a sort of mental chemistry, it might he made out self-love, 
twisted and moulded by a particular turn of the imasrination. 
But, says Hume, as some men have not the turn of imagina- 
tion, and others have, this alone is quite enough to make tho 
widest dinhccace of human cb.aracter.-', and to stamp one man 
as virtuous and humane, and another vicious and meanly inter- 
ested. The analysis in no way sets .aside the reality of tnoral 
distinctions. The question is, therefore, purely ipeeulative. 
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.. As a speculation, it is open to tliese objections. (1) Being 
contrary to the unprejudiced notions of mankind, it demands, 
some very powerful aid from philosophy. On the face of 
things, the selfish passions and the benevolent passions are 
widely distinguished, and no hypothesis has ever yet so far 
overcome the disparify as to show that the one could grow 
but of the other ; we may discern in the attempts that love of 
sivipUcitij, which has done so much harm to philosophy. 

The Animals are susceptible of kindness ; shall we then 
attribute to them, tooj a refinement of self-interest ? Again, 
what interest can a fond mother have in view who loses her 
health in attendance on a sick child, and languishes and dies 
of grief when relieved from the slavery of that attendance ? 

(2) But farther, the real simplicity lies on the side ofiude- 
pendent and disinterested benevolence. There are bodily 
appetites that cairy us to their objects before sensual enjoy- 
ment; hunger and thirst have eating and drinking for their 
end ; the gratification follows, and becomes a secondary desire. 
[A very questionable analysis.] So there are mental passions, 
as fame, power, vengeance, that urge us to act> in the first 
instance ; and when the end is attained, the pleasure follows, 
ivow, as vengeance may be so pnrsued as to make us neglect 
ease, interest, and safety, why may we not allow to humanity 
and friendship the same privileges ? [This is Butler, improved 
in the statement.] 

Appendix TIT, gives some farther considerations with re- 
gard to JcsncE. The point of the discussion is to show that 
Justice differs from Generosity or Beneficence in a regard to 
distant conseqnences, and to General Rules. The theme is 
handled in the author’s usual happy style; but contains nothing 
special to him. He omits to state what' is also a prime attri- 
bute of Justice, its being indispensable to the yery existence 
of society, which cannot be said of genei’osity'apart from its 
contributing to justice. i 

Appendix R'. is on some Yeebal Disputes, He remarks 
that, neither in English nor in any other modern tongue, is 
the boundary fixed between virtues and talents, vices and 
defects; that praise is given to natural, endowments, as well 
as to voluntaiy exertions- The epithets mteJIedual and moral 
do not precisely divide the virtues ; neither does the contrast 
of head and heart; many virtnous qualities partake of both 
ingredients. So the sentiment of consoioiis morth, or of its 
opposite, is affected by what is not in our power, as well as by 
what is ; by the goodness or badness of our memory, as well 
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as by continence or dissolnteness of conduct. "Witbont endow- 
ments of tile understanding-, the hast intentions will not 
procure esteem. 

The ancient moralists included in the -virtues vrhat are 
obviously natural endowments. Pimdcnce, adcording to Cicero, 
involved sagacity or po-wers of judgment. In Aristotle, ivo 
find, among the -virtues, Courage, Temperance, Magnanimity, 
Modesty, Prudence, and manly Openness, as well as Justice 
and Friendship, Epictetus puts people on their guard against 
humanity and compassion. In general, the difTcronce of volun- 
iiiry and involuntary -was little regarded in ancient ethics. 
This is changed in modem times, by the alliance of Ethics 
with Theology. The divine has put all morality on the foot- 
ing of the civil laiv, and guarded it by the same sanctions of 
reward and punishment; and consequently must make the 
; distinction of voluntary and involuntary fundamental. 

Hume also composed a dialogue, to illustrate, in his light 
and easy style, the great variety, amounting almost to opposi- 
tion, of men’s moral sentiments in diflei-cnt ages. This nmy 
seem adverse to his principle of Utility, as it is to the doctrine 
of an Intuitive Sense of Right and Wrong. Ho allows, how- 
ever, for the different ways that people may new Utility, 
seeing that the consequences of acting arc olten difficult to 
estimate, and people may agree in an end without agreeing in 
the means. Still, he pays too little attention to the sentimental 
likings and dUIiktngs that frequently overbear the sense of 
Utility; scarcely recognizing it, c.vccpt in one passage, where 
he dwells on the superstitious that mingle with a regard to 
the con.sequences of actions in determining right. 

We shall now reneat the leading points of Hatno's systemf 
in the usual order. 

I. — The Standard of Right and Wrong is Utility, ora refer- 
ence to the Happiness of mankind. Tins is the ground, as 
tvell as the motive, of moral approbation. 

II. — As to the nature of tlie Moral Faculty, he contends 
that it is a compound of Re.ason, and Humane or Generous 
Sentiment, 

He does not introduce the subject of Frcc--will info ^forab. 

He contends strongly for the c.vistcnce of Dicinfercsted 
Sentiment, or Benevolence; but stuirccl}' recognizes it ns 
leading to absolute and uncompensated solf-.-acrifice. IIc 
doe.s not seem to see that as far .as tlie approbation oi bcuevo- 
leni actions is concerned, wc arc aurthing but di=!ntcre-fed 
parties. The good done by one man i.s done to some others; 
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aad the-fecipients are moved by their self-love to encourage 
beneficence. “.The regard to our own benefactor makes all 
benefactors interesting. ' . . ' ' 

■ m.— He says little •directly bearing on the constitnents of 
■Human Happiness ; but that Httle is all in favour of simplicity 
of life ^and 'cheap pleasures. He does not reflect that the plea- 
siires singled ontby him are far from cheap ; ‘agreeable con- 
versation' society, 'stady, health, and the beauties of nature,’ 
although not. -demanding extraordinary wealth, cannot be 
secured’ without ^ a larger share of worldly means than has 
ever fallen 'to the mass of men in any communify. 

to the substance of the Moral Code, he makes no 
innovations. ' He talks somewhat more lightly of the evils of 
Hnchastity than is customary; but regards the prevailing 
restraints as borne out by Utility. 

The inducements to virtue are, in his view, onr humane 
sentiments, on the one hand, and onr self-love, or prudence, 
on the other ; the two classes of motives conspiring to pro- 
mote both our own good and the good of mankind. 

V. ' — The connexion of Ethics with Pohtics is not specially 
brought out. The political virtues are moral virtues. He 
does not dwell upon the sanctions of morality, so as to dis- 
tiri^ish the legal sanction from the popular sanction. He 

■ draws no line between Duty and Merit. 

VI. — He recognizes no relationship between Ethics and 
Theology. The principle of Benevolence in the human mind 
is, he thinks, an adequate source of moral approbation and 
disapprobation ; and he takes no note of what even sceptics 
(Gibbon, for example) often dwell upon, the aid of the Theo- 
logical sanction in enforcing duties imperfectly felt by the 
natural and unprompted sentiments of the mind. 

EICHARD PRICE. (1723-1791.) 

Price’s work is entitled, ‘A Beview of the principal ques- 
tions in Morals ; particularly those respecting the Origin of 
our Ideas of Virtue, its Nature, Eelation to the Deity,. Obli- 
gation, Subject-matter, and Sanctions.’ In the third edition, 
he added an Append^ on ‘ the Being and Attributes of the 
Deity.’ ' . . 

The book is divided into ten chapters. - 

Chapter I. is on the origin of our Ideas of Eight and 
Wrong. The actions of moral agents, he says, give rise in ns 
to three difierent perceptions ; Ist, Eight and Wrong ; 2nd, 
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Bcanly and Defonnifcy; 3rd, Good or III Desert. Ifc is tlic 
fii-st of tliese perceptions that he proposes mainly to consider. 

He commences hy quoting Hutcheson's; doctrine’ of a’ 
Moral Sense, which he describes as a'k'irnj>lanted and arhUrartj 
principle, imparting a relish or disrelish for actions,, like the 
sensibilities of the various senses. O.n -this 'doctrine, hr ’ 
remarks, the Creator might have annexed the same sentimonti 
to the opposite actions. Other schemes of morality, such as 
Self-love, Positive Laws and Compacts, the' Will of the 
Deity, he dismisses as not meeting the time question. , 

The question, as conceived by him, is, ‘ What is the power 
within ns that perceives the distinctions of Right and Wrong?’ > 
The answer is, The UxDEnsTAXDiXG. 

To establish this position, he enters into an enquiry into 
the distinct provinces of Sense and of Understanding in the 
origin of our ideas. It is 2 >lain, be says, tliat wlnt judges 
concerning the perceptions of the senses, and contr.xdicls 
their decisions, cannot itself be sense, but must be some 
nobler faculty*. Likc\viso, the power that views and compares 
the objects of all the senses cannot be sense. Sense is a mere 
capacity of being passively impiessed; it presents parlicidar 
forms to the mind, and is incapable of di-'covering general 
truths. It is the understanding that perceives order or pro- 
portion ; variety and regularity ; design, eonnc.xion, art, and 
power; aptitudes, dependence, correspondence, and adjust- 
ment of parts to a whole or to an end. Ho goes over our 
leading ideas in detail, to show that mere sense cannot furni.sh 
them. Thn.s, Solidity, or Impenetrability-, uccd^ an c.vcrtion 
of reason; we must compare instances to know that two 

atoms of matter cannot occupy the same space Its 

is a perception of the reason. So Substance, Duration, Space, 
Necessary Existence, Power, and Caas.ation involve the under- 
standing. Likeu-ise, that all .Abstract ide.as whatsoever require 
the understanding is snperfiuonsly proved. The author 
wonders, therefore, that his position in this matter shonld not 
have been sooner anived at. 

The tracing of Agreement and of Disagreement, which .are 
functions of the Undor.standing, is really the source of simple 
idea.s. Thus, Equality .-i-S a simple idc.a originatin'^ in this 
source; so are Proportion, Identity nnd Diversity, Eri-tence, 
Can.'^e and ElTect, Power, Posribility and Impos=ibiiily ; nnd 
(as he means nltimately to show) Ri"ht nnd rong. 

Although the anlhor’.s oxpo'iition is not very luctd, li-.s 
main conclusion is .a sound one. Seu'-e, in its na^•o■.Ye^t 
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acceptation, gives particniar impressions and e^eriences of 
Colour, Sound, Toucb, Taste, Odour, &c. The Intellectual 
functions of Discrimination and Agreement are necessary as a 
supplement to Sense, to recognize these impressions as differ- 
ing and. agreeing, ; as Eqnal or Dneqnal: Proportionate or 
Disproportionate ; Harmonions or Discordant. And farther, 
every abstract .or general notion, — colours in the abstract, 
sweetness, pungency, , &c,— supposes these powers of. the 
understanding in addition to the recipiency of the senses. 

To apply this to Kight and Wrong, the author hesins by 
affirming [wbat goes a good way towards begging tbe ques- 
tion] that right and wrong are simple ideas, and therefore the 
result of an immediate power of perception in the human 
mind. Beneficence and- Cruelty are indefinable, and therefore 
ultimate. . There must be some actions that are in the last 
resort an end in themselves. This being assumed, the author 
contends that the power of immediately perceiving these 
ultimate ideas is the Understanding. Shaftesbury had con- 
tended that, because the perception of right and wrong was 
immediate, therefore it must reside in a special Sense. The 
conclusion, thinks Price, was, to say the least of it, hasfy ; for 
it does not follow that every immediate perception should 
reside ia a special sensibility or sense. He puts it to each 
one's experience whether, in conceiving Gratitude or Benefi- 
cence to be right, one feels a sensation merely, or performs an 
act of understanding, ‘ Would not a Being purely intelligent, 
having happiness within his reach, approve of securing it for 
himself? Would he not think this right: and would it not 
be right ? When we contemplate the happiness of a species, or 
of a world, and pronounce on the actions of reasonable beings 
which promote it, that they are right, is this judging errone- 
onsiy? Or is it no determination of the judgment at all, but 
a species of mental taste [as Shafcesbuiy and Hutcheson sup- 
posed} ? [As against a moral sense, this reasoning may he 
effective ; but it obviously assumes an end of desire, — happi- 
ness for self or for others — and yet does not allow to that end 
any share in making up the sense of right and wrong.] Every 
one, the author goes on to say, must desire happiness for 
himself; and our rational nature thenceforth must approve of 
the actions for promoting happiness; and disapprove of 
the contrary actions, tsorely the understanding has some 
share in the revulsion that we feel when any one brings upon 
himself, or upon others, calamity and min, A being fiattered 
•with hopes of bliss and then plunged into torments •would 
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complain jnsfhj ; lie ivonld consider that violence had been 
done to a perception of the human underslanding. • , 

He next brings out a metaphysical difBcnlty in' applying 
light and virong to actions, on the supposition that they are 
mere effects of sensation. All sensations, as such, arc modes 
of consciousness, or feelings, of a sentient being, and must be 
of a nature different from their causes. Colour is in the mind, 
not an attribute of the olyect; but right and wrong are quali- 
ties of actions, of objects, and therefore must be ideas, not 
sensations. Then, again, there can be nothing true or unlrno 
in a sensation ; all sensations arc alike just ; wJiiie tl»o moral 
rectitude of an action is something absolute and unvan-ing. 
Lastly, all actions hare a nature, or character ; something 
truly belonging to them, and truly afSrmable of them. If 
actions have no character, then they are all indifferent ; bnt 
this no one can aflinn ; we all strongly believe the contrary. 
Actions are not indifferent. They are good or bad, better or 
worse. And if so, they are declared such by an act of Judp- 
rneni, a function of the understanding. 

The author, considering his thesis established, deduces 
from it the corollary, that morality is eternal and immxdable. 
As an object of the Understanding, it has an invariable 
essence. No will, not even Omnipotence, can make things 
other than they arc. Right and wrong, as far as they express 
the real characters of actions, must immutably and ncce.ssarily 
belong to the actions. By action, is of course understood not 
a bare external effect, but an effect taken along with its prin- 
ciple or rule, the motives or reasons of the ticing that performs 
it. ■ The matter of an action being the same, its morality 
reposes upon the end or motive of the agent. Nothing can bo 
obligatory in us that was not so from eternity. The will of 
Hod could not wake a thing right tliat was not right in its 
own nature. 

The author closes his first chapter with a criticism of the 
doctrine of Protagoras — that man is the measure oi all things 
— interpreting it as another phase of the view that bo is com- 
bating. 

Altliongb this chapter is but a small part of the work, it 
completes the author's demonstration of liis ethical theory. 

Chapter II. is on ‘ our Ide.as of the Beauty and Deformity 
of Actions.’ By these arc mc.ant our pleasurabJo and p.ainfiil 
sentiments, arising from the consideration ot moral right and 
wrong, expressed by calling some action.^ amiable, and otlier.s 
odious, sbockiug, vile. Although, in tbi.s aspect of action.-', 
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. ' ifc TToiild seem tliafc the reference to a sense is the snilahle ex- 
t planation, hfe still contends for the intervention of the Under- 

■ standing. . 'The character' of the Deity must appear more 
amiable the better it is Juiown and understood. A reasonable 
being, -vvithout any special sensibilities, but knovring vrhat 

■■ order and happiness are, would receive pleasure from the con- _ 
' templaiion of a universe where order prevailed, and pain from 
a prospect of the contrary. To ieliold virtue is to admire her ; 
to perceive vice is to be moved to condemnation. . There must 
always be'a consideration of the circumstances of an action, 
and thie involves intellectual discernment. 

The author now qualifies his doctrine by the remark, that 
to some superior beings the intellectual discernment may 
esplain the whole of the appearances, but inferior natures, 

; such as the human, are aided by imiinctive determinations. 

- Our appetites and passions are too strong for reason by itself, 
especially in early years. Hence he is disposed to conclude 
, that ‘ in contemplating the actions of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the understanding and a feeling of the heart 
but that this feeling of the heart, while partly instinctive, is 
mainly a sense of congruity and incongruity in actions. The 
' author therefore allows something to innate sense, but differs 
from Shaftesbury, who makes the whole a matter of intuitive 
determination. 

Chapter TTT. relates to the origin of our Desires and 

■ Affections, by which he means more especially Self-love and 
• Benevolence. His position here is that Self-love is the essence 

of a Sensible being, Benevolence the essential of an Intelligent 
being.' - By the very nature of our sensitive constitution, we 
^ cannot but choose happiness for self; and it is only an act of 
inteUectual consistency to extend the same measure to others. 
The same qualification, however, is made as to the insufficiency 
of a mere intellectual impulse in this matter, without consti- 
lutional tendencies. These constitutional tendencies the 
author considers as made up of our Appetites and Passions, 
while" our Affections are founded on our rational nature. 
Then follow a few observations in confirmation of Butler's 
views as to the disinterested nature of our affections. 

Chapter IV. is on our Ideas of good and ill Desert. These 
are only a variety of our ideas of right and "wrong, being the 
feelings excited towards the moral Agent. Onr reason deter- 
mines,- with regard to a virtnons agent, that he ought to he 
the better for bis virtne. The ground of such determination, 
however, is not solely that virtnons conduct promotes the 
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happiness of mankind, and vice detracts from it; this counts 
for much, but not for all. Virtue is in itself- rprrardablo ; 
vice is of essential demerit. Oar anderstandinij recofmizcs 
the ahsolnte and eternal rectitude, the intrinsic fitness of the 
procedure in both aspects. 

Chapter V. is entitled ‘Of the Bcfefenco of 3forality,to 
the Divine Ifatnre ; the Hectitnde of our Pacnlties ; and tho 
Grounds of Belief.’ The author means to reply to the objec- 
tion that his system, in setting up a criterion independent of 
God, is derogatory to the Divine nature. He urges tLat there 
must be attributes of tho Deity, independent of his, will; as 
his Existence, Immensity, Power, Wisdom; that Jlind sup- 
poses Truth apart from itself; that without moral distinctions 
there could bo no iforal Attributes in the Deity. Certain 
things are inherent in his Nature, and not dependent on liis 
will. There is a limit to the universe itself ; two infinities of 
space or of duration are not possible. The necessary good- 
ness of the divine nature is a part of necessary truth. Thus, 
morality, althongh not asserted to depend on the will of tho 
Deity, is still resolvable into his nature. In all this, Price 
avowedly follows Cudworth. 

He then starts another difiicnlty. May not our faculties 
be mistaken, or be so constituted as to deceive us r To which 
he gives the reply, made familiar to us by Ilnimlton, that the 
doubt is suicidal; tho faculty that doubts, being itself nmlcr 
the same imputation. Nay, more, a being cannot bo mado 
such as to he imposed on by falsehood ; what is false is 
nothing. As to the cases of actual mistake, these refer to 
matters attended with some difficulty ; and it docs not follow 
that we must he mistaken in ca.scs that are clear. 

He concludes with a statement of the ultimate grounds of 
our belief. These are, (1) Consciousness or Feeling, as in 
regard to our own existence, oar sensations, pns.'iou«, tie.; 
(2) Intuition, comprising self-evident truths; and (3) Deduc- 
tion, or Argumentation. He discu.sses under these the c.vist- 
once of a material world, and affirms th.at wo have an Intuition 
that it is jwssil/ie. 

Chapter VI. considers Fitness and Moral Obligation, and 
other prevailing forms of cxpres.sion regarding morality. 
Fitness and Unfitness denote Congruity or Licongruity, and 
are nccessari! 3 ' a perception of the Undcrslanding. 

The term Obligation is more perplexing. Still, it hut 
another name for rig/ditess. VTlint is Bight i.s, by that very 
fact, obligatory. Obligation, therefore, cannot be the creature 
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of law, for law may command what is morally wrong. The 
will of God enforced by rewards and punishments cannot 
make right; it would' oidy'determine what is ]>mient. Ee* 
wards and punishments do not make obligation,,bnt suppose 
it. Eectitnde is a Law, the authoritative guide of a rational 
being. It is Supreme, universal, unalterable, and indispen- 
sable. Self-valid and self-originated, it stands on immovable 
foundations. Being the one authority in nature, it is,, in 
short, the Divine authority. Even the obligations of religion 
are but* branches of universal rectitude. The Sovereign 
Authority is not the mere ' result of his Almighty Power, but 
of this conjoined' with his necessary perfections and infinite 
excellence. 

He does not admit that obligation implies an obliger. 

He takes notice of the objection that certain actions may 
be right, and yet we are not bound to perform them ; such are 
acts of generosity and kindness. But his answer throws no 
farther light on his main doctrine. 

In noticing the theories of other writers in the same vein, 
as Wollaston, he takes occasion to remark that, together with 
the perception of conformity or fitness, there is a simple 
imme^ate perception urging us to act according to that 
fitness, for which no faither reason can be assigned. "When 
we compare innocence and eternal misery, we are struck with 
the idea of unsnitableness, and are inspired in consequence 
with intense repugnance. 

Chapter VLL. discusses the Heads or Divisions of Virtue; 
under which he enquires first what are virtuous actions; 
secondly, what is the true principle or motive of a virtuous 
agent; and thirdly, the estimate of the degrees of virtue. 

He first quotes Butler to show that all virtue is not 
summed up in Benevolence ; repeating that there is an in- 
trinsic rectitude in beeping faith ; and giving the usual argu- 
ments against Utility, grounded on the supposed crimes that 
might be committed on this plea. He is equally opposed to 
those that would deny disinterested benevolence, or would 
resolve beneficence into veracity. He urges against Hutcheson, 
that, these being independent and distinct virtues, a di^nct 
sense would be necessary to each ; in other words, we should, 
for the whole of virtue, need a plurality of moral senses. 

His classification of Virtue comprehends (1) Duty to God, 
which be dilates upon at some length. (2) Duty to Ourselves, 
wherein he maintains that our sense of self-interest is not 
enough for us. (3) Beneficence, the Good of others. (4) Grati- 
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tnde. (-5) Yeracify, 'srliich ie incnleates tritli great earnest- 
ness, adverting especiaUy to impartialify and lionC^tr in one 
enquiries after truth. (6) Justice, which he treats in its appli- 
cation to the Rights of Property. He considers that the 
difficulties in practice arise partly from the conffict of the 
different heads, and partly from the different modes of applj"- 
ing the same principles j which he gircs as an answer to the 
objection from the great differences of men’s moral sentiments 
and practices. , He allows, besides, that eastern, education, 
and example, may blind and deprave our intellectual and 
moral powers ; hut denies that the wboio of oar notions and 
sentiments could result from education. Ro amount of dcjira- 
vity is able utterly to destroy oar moral di.scernment. 

Chapter VIII. treats of Intention as an element in virtuous 
action. He makes a distinction between Ihrtue in the 
Abstract and Virtue in Practice, or with reference to all the 
circumstances of the agent. A man may do abstract wrong, 
through mistake, while as be acts with bis best judgment and 
with upright intentions", ho is practically right. He grounds 
on this a powerful appeal against every attempt at dominion 
over conscience. The requisites of Practical Morality are (1) 
Liberty, or Free-will, on which he takes the side of frcc-agcncy, 
(2) Intelligence, without which there can be no perception of 
good and evil, and no moral agency. (3) The Consciousno.ss 
of Rectitude, or Righteous Intention. On this he dwells at 
some length. Ko action is properly the action of a moral 
agent unless designed by him. A virtuous motive is c-ssenfini 
to virtno. On the qne.stion — Is Benevolence a virtuous motive?, 
he replies : Not the Instinctive benevolence of the parent, hut 
only Rational benevolence; wbicb be allows to coincide with 
rectitude. Reason pre.siding over Self-love render- it a virfaoas 
principle likewise. The presence of Reason in greater or Ie=s 
degi'ce is the criterion of the greater or less virtue of any 
action. 

Chapter IX. is on the different Degrees of Virtue and Tice, 
and the modes of e.=timating them ; the Difficulties attending 
the Practice of Virtue; the use of Trials, and the cs’^cntinls of 
a good or a bad Character, The consideralions adduced are 
a number of perfectly well-known ma.xims on the jractice of 
morality, and scarcely add anything to the clncidation^of the 
author’s iMoral Theory. Tlie concluding chapter, on Xatural 
Religion, contains nothing original. 

To sum np the views of Price; — 

I — ^As regards the Horal Standard, be asserts that a pcrcep- 
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tion of the Reason or the TJndeTstanding, — a sense of fitness or 
congrnity between actions and the agents, and all the circhm- 
stances attending them, — is what determines Right and Wrong, 

He finds it impracidcahle to maintain his position without 
sundry qualifications, as we have seen. Virtue is naturally 
adapted to please every observing mind; vice the contrary. 
Right actions, inust be grateful, wrong ungrateful to ns. To 
ieliold virtue is to admire her. In contemplating the actions 
of moral . agents, w.e iave hath a perception of the under- 
standing and a feeling of the heart. He thus re-admits an 
element pf feeling, along with the intellect, in some undefined 
degree ; contending .'only that all morality is not to be resolved 
into feeling or instinct. We have also noticed another singu- 
lar' admission, to the effect that only superior natures can dis- 
cover virtue by the understanding. Reason alone, did we 
possess it in a high degree, would answer all the ends of the 
passions. Parental affection would he unnecessary, if parents 
were sufficiently alive to the reasons of supporting the young, 
and were ■virtuous enough to be always determined by them. 

Utility, although not the sole ground of Justice, is yet ad- 
mitted to be one important reason or ground of many of its 
maxims. 

n. — The nature of the Moral Faculty, in Pnee’s theory, 
is not a separate question from the standard, but the same 
question. His discussion takes the form of an enquiry into 
the Faculty: — ‘What is the power within us that perceives 
the distinctions of Right and Wrong ? ’ The two questions 
are mixed up tbi'oughout, to the detriment of precision in the 
reasoning. 

With his usual facility of making concessions to other 
principles, he says it is not easy to determine how far our 
natural sentiments may be altered by custom, education, and 
example ; while it would be unreasonable to conclude that all 
is derived from these sources. That part of our moral 
constitution depending on instinct is liable to be corrupted 
by custom and education to almost any length ; but the most 
depraved can never sink so low as to lose all moral dis- 
cernment, all ideas of just and unjust ; of which he offers the 
singular proof that men are never wanting in resentment when 
they are themselves the objects of ill-treatment. 

As regards the Psychology of Disinterested Action, he pro- 
vides nothing but a repetition of Butler (Chapter III.) and a 
vague, assertion of the absurdity of denying disinterested 
benevolence. 
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HL — On Human Happiness," Le has only a few general 
remarks. Happiness is an object of essential and eternal 
value. Happiness is the end, and the on/y end, conceivable 
by us, of God’s providence and government ; but He pursues 
this end in subordination to rectitude. Virtue tends to 
happiness, but does not always secure it. A person that 
sacrifices his life rather than violate his conscience, or betray 
his country, gives up all possibility of any present reward, 
and loses the more in proportion as his virtue is more glorious. 

Neither on the Moral Code, nor in the relations of Ethics 
to Politics and to Theology, are any farther remarks on 
Price called for, 

ADAM SMITH. [172.3-00.] 

The ‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments ’ is a work of great 
extent and elaboration. It is divided into five Parts : each 
part being again divided into Sections, and these subdivided 
into Chapters. 

_ Part I. is entitled. Or the Pcopp.iety or Action-. Soclinn 
I. is, ‘ 0/ the Sense of Propriety.' Propriety is his word for 
Rectitude or Right. 

Chapter L, entitled, ‘Of Sympathy,’ is a felicitous illus- 
tration of the general nature and workings of Sympathy. 
He calls in the experience of all mankind to attest the 
existence of our sympathetic impulses. Ho shows through 
what medium sympathy operates ; namely, by our placing 
ourselves in the situation of the other p.arty, and iningining 
what we should feel in that ca.^o. He ])roduec.s the most 
notable examples of the impressions made on ns by our 
witnessing the actions, the pleasurable and the painful c.x- 
pression of others; etfects e.xtcnding even to fictitious repre- 
sentations. He then remai-ks that, although on some occasions, 
we take on simply and purely the feelings manifested in our 
presence, — the grief or joy of another man, yet thi.s is far from 
the universal case: a display of angry pas.sion may produC'C 
in us hostility and disgust; but this very rc.salt m.ay ho 
owing to our sympathy for the person likely to .suffer from 
the anger. So our sympatbj- for grief or for joy i.s irnpcrfocl 
until we know the cause, and may bo entirely supjiressed. 
We take the whole situation into view, as well as the expre'^ion 
of the feeling. Hence we often feel for another person what 
that person does not feel for himself; we act out onr ow:i 
view of the situation, not his. Me feel for the insane what 
they do not feel ; we s^-rapathize even with the dead! 
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Chapter H. is ‘ Of the Pleasure of Mutual Sympathy.’ It 
contains illustrations of the delight that we experience in the 
sympathy of others ; we being thereby strengthened in our plea- 
sures and relieved in our miseries. He observes that we 
demand this sympathy more urgently for our painful emotions 
- than for such' as are pleasurable ; we are especially intolerant 
of .the, omission of our friends to join in our resentments. On 
the other hand, we feel jjleasrire in the act of sympathizing, 
and find in that a compensation for the pain that the sight of 
pain gi%'es,us'. . Still, this pleasure may be piarred if the other 
party's' own expression of grief or of joy is beyond what we 
thinlc suitable to the situation. 

' Chapter III. considers ‘the manner of our judging of the 
propriety of other men's affections by their consonance with 
our own.’ , The author illnstrates the obvious remark, that 
we approve of the passions of another, if they are such as we 
ourselves should feel in the same situation. We require that 
a man’s expression and conduct should be suitable to the 
occasion, according to our own standard of judging, namely, 
our own procedure in such cases. 

Chapter IV. continues the subject, and draws a distinction 
between two cases ; the case where the objects of a feeling do 
not concern either ourselves or the person himself, and the 
case where they do concern one or other. The first case is 
shown in matters of taste and science, where we derive 
pleasure from sympathy, but yet can tolerate difference. The 
other case is exemplified in our personal fortunes ; in these, we 
cannot endure any one refusing ns their sympathy. Still, it 
is to be noted that the sympathizer does not fully attain the 
level of the sufferer ; hence the sufferer, aware of this, and 
desiring the satisfaction of a full accord with his friend, ton-.s 
down his own vehemence till it can be fully met by the other ; 
which very circumstance is eventually for his own good, and 
adds to, rather than detracts from, the tranquillizing influence 
of a friendly presence. We sober dovra our feelings still more 
before casual acquaintance and strangers; and hence the 
greater' equality of temper in the man of the world than in 
the recluse. 

Chapter V,' makes an application of these remarks to ex- 
plain the difference between the Amiable and the Respectable 
. Virtues. The soft, the gentle, and the amiable qualities are 
manifested when, as sympathizers, we enter fully into the 
expressed sentiments of another ; the great, the awftd and 
respectable virtues of self-denial, are shown when the princi- 
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pal person concerned brings down his own ca=e to the level 
that the most ordinary sympathy can easily attain to. The 
one is the virtue of giving mncli, the other of expecting little. 

Seclion II. is ‘ Of the Degrees of the different passions leldch 
are consistent vjitli propriety.’ Under this head he reviews the 
leading passions, remarks how far, and why, we can sympa- 
thize with each. , ‘ 

Chapter I. is on the Passions having their origin in the 
body. We can sympathize with hunger to a certain limited 
extent, and in certain circumstances ; but we can rarelv 
tolerate any very prominent expression of it. The same 
limitations apply to the passion of the sexes. We partlj* 
Sympathize with bodily pain, but not with the violent expres- 
sion of it. Those feelings are in marked contrast to the 
passions seated in the imagination : wherein our appetite for 
sympathy is complete ; disappointed love or ambition, loss of 
friends or of dignity, are suitable to rcprcsc’'tation in art. 
On the same principle, we can sympathize with danger ; as 
regards our power of conceiving, we are on a level with the 
sufferer. From our inability to enter into bodily pain, wo the 
more admire the man that can hear it with firmness. 

Chapter IT. is on certain Passions depending on a peculiar 
turn of the Imagraation. Under this be exemplifies chiefly 
the situation of tivo lovers, with whoso passion, in its inten- 
sity, a third person cannot sympathize, althontrh one m.ay enter 
into the hopes of happiness, and into the dangers and calami- 
ties often flowing from it. 

Chapter III. is on the Unsocial Passions. Thc=o neces- 
sarily divide onr sympathy between liini that feels them and 
him that is their object. Resentment is especially hard to 
sympathize with. We may ourselves resent wrong done to 
another, but the less so that the sufferer strongly rc.sonts it. 
Moreover, there is in the passion itself an element of the dis- 
agreeable and repulsive ; its manifestation is naturally dis- 
tmiteful. It may be useful and even necessary, but so is a 
prison, wliicli is not on tbai. account a pleasant object. In 
order to make its gratification agreeable, there mast be many 
well known conditions and qualifications attending it. _ . 

Chapter IM. gives the contrast of the Social Pri^sions. It 
is with the humane, the benevolent .sentiments tb.at oar sym- 
pathy is unrestricted and complete. Even in their excess, 
tbc3' never inspire aversion. 

Chapter Y. is on the Selfish Passions. He supposes thc'e, 
in regard to sympathy", to hold a middle place between the 
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social and the unsocial. We sympathize "with small joys and 
.-svith ^eat sorrows; and riot with ^eat joys (which dispense 
; with, bur aid, ifjthey do not excite onr enyy) or with small 
tronbles. . 

Section III. considers the effects of jprosperity and adversity 
upon ilie.judginents ofpianhind regarding propriety of action. 

Chapter L puts forward the proposition that onr sympathy 
with., sorrow, although rdore lively than onr sympathy with 
joy, falls short of the intensity of feeling in the person con- 
cerned... It is agreeahle to sympathize with joy, and we do so 
with the heart; the pmnfnlness of entering into grief and 
misery holds ns back. Hence, as he remarked before, the 
magnanimity and nobleness of the man that represses his 
woes, and does not exact onr compassionate participation. ’ 

'Chapter ,n. inquires into the origin- of Ambition, and of 
the ^stinction of Ranks. Proceeding upon the principle just 
enounced, that mankind sympathize with joy rather than with 
sorrow, the author composes an exceedingly eloquent homily 
on the worship paid to rank and greatness. 

Chapter III., in continuation of the same theme, iUustrates 
the corruption of onr moral sentiments, arising from this 
worship of the great. ‘ We frequently see the respectful 
attentions of the world more strongly directed towards the 
rich and the great, than towards the wise and the virtuous.’ 
‘ The external graces, the frivolous accomplishments of that 
impertinent and foolish thing called a man of fashion, are 
commonly more admired than the solid and masculine virtues 
of a warrior, a statesman, a philosopher, or a legislator.’ 

Part H. is Of Merit anu Deueeit ; or of the objects op 
Reward akd Pexish-ment. It consists of three Sections. 

Section I. is, Of the Sense of Merit and Demerit. 

Chapter L maintains that whatever appears to be the 
proper object of gratitude, appears to deseiwe reward ; and 
that whatever appears to be the proper object of resentment, 
appears to deserve punishment. The author distinguishes 
between gratitude and mere love or liking ; and, obverselj, 
between resentment arid hatred. Love makes us pleased to 
see any one promoted ; but gratitude urges ns to be ourselves 
the instrument of their promotion. 

Chapter II. determines the proper objects of Gratitude and 
Resentment, these being also the proper objects of Reward 
and Punishment respectively. ‘ These, as well as all the 
other passions of human nature, seem proper, and are approved 
of, when the heart of every impartial spectator entirely sympathizes 
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%jn(h them, -^rlien every indifferoni by-stander entirely caters 
into, and_ goes along rvifh.-,them.' In short, a good moral 
decision is obtained by the "nnanimqtis. vote of all impartial 
persons. ‘ . 

_ This vievr is in accordance with the coarse taken by the 
mind in the two contrasting sitnations. Iri syinpathizing.with 
the joy of a prosperons person, we approve of Jiis complacent 
and grateful sentiment towards the author of his prosperity^ 
we make his gratitude onr own : in sympathizing with" .sorrow, 
we enter into, and approve of, the natnral rescatmcdb towards 
the agent cansing it. ... 

Chapter III. remarks that where we do not approve of the 
conduct of the person conferring the benefit, we have little 
sympathy with the gratitude of the receiver ; we do not 
care to enter into the gratitude of the favourites of profligate 
monarchs. 

Chapter IT. supposes the case of onr approving strongly 
the conduct and the motives of a benefactor, in which ca«c we 
sympathize to a corresponding degree with the gratitude of 
the receiver. 

Chapter Y. sums np the analysis of the Sense of Zlcnt and 
of Demerit thus : — The sense of Merit is a compound senti- 
ment, made up of two distinct emotions ; a direct sympathy 
with the sentiments of the agent (consihuumr the propriety 
of the action), and an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of 
the recipient. The sense of Demerit includi’S .a direct anti* 
pathy to the sentiments of the agent, and an indirect sym- 
pathy 'with the resentment of the snflercr. 

, Section JI. is 0/ Justice and Se/ufientce. 

Chapter I. compares the two virtues. Action.s of a bene- 
ficent tendency, from proper motives, seem alone to require a 
reward ; actions of a hnrtfn] tendency, from improper motive.^, 
seem alone to deserve pnnishmeiit. It is the mature of Bene- 
ficence to be free ; the mere absence of it docs not e.vposo to 
punishment. Of all the duties of beneficence, the one mo-'t 
allied to perfect obligation is gratitude ; hut although we t.aik 
of the debt of gratitude (we do not say the debt of chanty), . 
we do not puni.sh ingratitude. 

Resentment, the sonreo of punishment, is given for doionco 
against positive evil; we employ it not to extort benefits, but to 
repel injurie.=. Now, the injury is the violation of dnslico. 
The sense of mankind goes along with the employment of 
violence to avenge the hnrt done by injustice, to prevent the 
injury, and to restrain the offender. Beneficence, then, Ls the 
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subject 'of revjrard; and tbe want of it is not tbe subject of 
pnnisliinent. ; There may. be cases where a beneficent act is 
compelled by punishment, as in obliging a father to support 
his fanfily, or -.in punishing a man for not interfering. when 
another is, in danger ; but these cases are immaterial excep- 
tions to the broad definition. He might have added, that in 
cases twhere justice is jierformed under unusual difficulties, 
and with unushal fidelity, our disposition would be not 
merely to exempt from punishment, but to reward. 

Chapter H. considets the sense of Justice, Kemorse, and 
the feeling of Merit. ’ • ' ’ 

Every man is recommended by nature to his own care, 
being' fitter to tahe care of himself than of another person. 
^Ve approve, therefore, of each one seeking their own good ; 
but then it must not be to the hurt of any other being. The 
primary'feeling of self-preservation would not of itself, how- 
ever, be shocked at causing injury to our fellosvs. It is when 
we pass out of this point of view, and eater into the mental 
state of the spectator of our actions, that we feel the sense of 
injustice and the sting of Remorse. Though it may be true that 
every individual in his own breast prefers himself to man- 
kind, yet he dares not look mankind in the face, and avow 
that he acts on this principle. A man is approved when he 
outstrips his fellows in a fair race ; he is condemned when he 
jostles or trips up a competitor unfairly. The actor takes 
home to himself this feeling; a feeling known as Shame, 
Dread of Punishment, and Remorse. 

So with the obverse. He that performs a generous action 
can realize the sentiments of the by-stander, and applaud 
himself by sympathy with the approbation of the supposed 
impartial judge. This is the sense of Merit. 

Chapter HI. gives reflections upon the utility of this con- 
stitution of our nature. Human beings are dependent upon 
one another for mutual assistance, and are exposed to mutual 
injuries. Society might exist without love or beneficence, 
but not without mutual abstinence from injury. Beneficence 
is the ornament that embellishes the building ; Justice the 
main pillar that supports it. It is for the observance of 
Justice that we need that consciousness of ill-desert, and those 
terrors of mental punishment, growing out of our sympathy 
with the disapprobation of our fellows. Justice is necessary 
to the existence of society, and we often defend its dictates on 
that ground ; but, without looking to such a remote and com- 
prehensive end, we are plunged- into remorse for its violation 
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by the sliorter process of referring to the censure of a sup- 
posed spectator [in other words, to the sanction of public 
opinion]. 

Seciion III. — Of (he influence of Fortune upon the senti- 
ments of nanJcind, with regard to the Merit and the Demerit of 
actions. 

Every voluntary action consists of three parts ■ — (1) the 
Intention or motive, (2) the Mechanism, as when wo lift tho 
band, and give a blovy, and (3) the Consequences. It is, in 
principle, admitted bj- all, that only the first, tho Intention, 
can be the subject of blame. The Mechanism is in itself 
indifferent. So the Consequences cannot bo properly imputed 
to the agent, unless intended by him. On thi.s last point, 
however, mankind do not always adhere to their general 
maxim; when they come to particular case®, they are in- 
fluenced, in their estimate of merit and demerit, by the actual 
consequences of the action. 

Chapter L considers the causes of this influence of Fortuno 
Gratitude requires, in the first instance, that some plca'-uro 
should have been conferred; Resentment pre-snppo'-ea pain. 
These pa.«sions require farther that the object of them should 
itself be susceptible of pleasure and pam ; they should bo 
human beings or animals. Thirdly, It is requisite that tiiey 
should have produced tho effects from a design to do so. 
Now, the absence of tho pleasurable con-ei[Qeiiefs aitonded by 
a beneficent agent leaves oat one of the evenino cau'es of 
gratitude, although including another; the ab'euce of the 
painful consequences of a maleficent act le.avcs out one of 
the exciting causes of resentment; hence le-s gratitude teems 
due in the one, and loss resentnieat in the other, 

Ch.apter II. treats of the extent of tlii- miliicncc of Fortune. 
The effects of it are, first, to diminish, in our cii®, ttic ment; 
of laudable, and the demerit of blameahlc, actiout, wlari they 
fail of their intended effects ; and, secondly, lo meiv.i®e tho 
feelings of merit and of dement beyond- v li.it is due to tho 
motives, when the actions chance to bo followed by extra- 
ordinary pleasure or pain. Success enhancos our estimate of 
all great enterprises ; failure takes oil" tho edge oi our re-eat- 
ment of great crimes. 

TJic author thinks (Clmptcr III.) that fiiwl can=es can be 
assigned for this irregularity of tsentiments. In the fiv't 
place, it would bo highly dangerous to seek out .and to rt'cni 
mere bad intcution.s. In the ne.vt place, itisek-inble tb.at 
beneficent wishes should be put to the proof by re.=ultc.. And, 
40 
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■IaMj',"4s' fe^rds the tendency to resent evil, although •on- 
intended, if is good to a certain extent that men should he 
taught intense, circumspection on the point of infringing 
one another’s happiness. 

Pap.t-IIL is entitled Of the Eohsdatioh op Otjr J^JDGME^^•3 

COSCEBXGfG OUE OVTS SESTniESTS AMD COXDUCT, AND OF THE 

Sense or Doty.' • ' 

Chapter is ‘ Of the Principle of Self-approhation and of 
Self-disapprobation.’ ' Having previously assigned the origin 
of our' judgments rejecting others, the author now proceeds 
to trace out ohr judgments respecting ourselves. The explana- 
tion’ is stilf the same. We approve or disapprove of our own 
conduct- according as -we feel that the impartial spectator 
‘Would approve or disapprove of it. 

■ 'To a solitary human being, moral judgments -would never 
exist. A man would no more think of the merit and demerit 
of his sentiments than of the beauty or deformity of his own 
face. Such criticism is exercised first upon other beings ; but 
the critic cannot help seeing that he in his turn is criticised, 
and he is thereby led to apply the common standard to his 
o-wh actions; to divide himself as it wpre into two persons — 
"the examiner or judge, and person examined into, or judged 
of. He knows what conduct of his -will be approved of by 
others, and what condemned, according to the standard he 
himself employs upon others ; his concurrence in this appro- 
bation or disapprobation is self-approbation or self- disapproba- 
tion. The happy consciousness of -virtue is the consciousness 
of the favourable regards of other men. 

Chapter IL is ‘Of the love of Praise, and of Praise- 
worthiness ; the dread of Blame, and of Blame-worthiness 
a long and impoi-tant chapter. The author endeavours to 
trace, according to his principle of sympathy, the desire of 
Praise- worthiness, as well as of Praise. We approve certain 
conduct in others, and are thus disposed to approve the same 
conduct in ourselves*: what we praise as judges of our fellow- 
men, we deem praise-worthy, and aspire to realize in our own 
conduct. Some men may differ from -us, and may withhold 
that praise ; we may be pained at the circumstance, but we 
adhere to our love of the praise-worthy, even when it does 
not bring the praise. When we obtain the praise we are 
pleased, and strengthened in our estimate ; the approbation 
that we receive confirms our self-approbation, but does not 
give birth to it. In short, there are two principles at work 
within us. We are pleased with approbation, and pained by 
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reproacli : we are fartlier pleased if llie approbation , com<. 
cides witli wbat we approve wlien wo are ourselves acting as 
judges of_ other men. The two dispositions vary iu tlicir 
strength in individuals, confirming each other when in 
concert, thwarting each other when opposed. -The author 
has painted a number of striking situations arising out of 
their conflict. He enq^nires why we arc more pained by nn- 
merited reproach, than lifted up by unmerited 'approbation j 
and assigns as the reason that the painfod state is more 
pungent than the corresponding pleasurable state. Ho shows 
how those men whose productions arc of uncertain merit, as 
poets, are more the slaves of approbation, than the authors of 
nnmistakcable discoveries in science. In the extrcnio ca'^os 
of unmerited reproach, he points out the appial to (he all- 
seeing Judge of the world, and to a future smto rightlj- con- 
ceived; protesting, however, against the view that would 
reserve the celestial regions for motiks and frltirs, and contlcmu 
to the infernal, all the heroes, btatc-meu, poets, and philo- 
sophers of former ages; till the inventors of (he usefn! arts; 
the protectors, instructors, and benefactors of mankind; and 
all those to whom our natural .senso of prai*c-worlh»ics3 
forces us to ascribe the highest merit and most exalted virtue. 

Chapter III. is ‘On the influence tind authority of Con- 
seteuee;' another long chapter, occupied more with, momi 
reflections of a praclic.ii kind than with the following out of 
the analysis of our moral sentiment. Conceding that the testi- 
mony of the supposed impartial spectator does not of it-elf 
always support a man, he ^-et a^sertb its intluoncc to be great, 
and that by it alone we can sec wh.al relates to oitr.«c!ve-; iu 
the proper shape and dimensions. It is ouli ' m this waj' that 
we can prefer the interest of many to the interest of one ; the 
interest of others to our own. To foriity ns in this hard 
lesson two difl’erent schemes have l>een propo-etl; one to 
iuerea.se our feelings for others, the other to dim!ni.«h oar 
feelings for ourselves. Tlic first i'- prescribed by ihe whining 
and melancholy moralhts, uho will never allow us so ho 
happy, because at every moment many of our fellmv-heiiigs 
are in misery. The sceonil i' the doctrine of the Stnie-, who 
annihilate self-iutere.st in favour of the va^t common wi-iltb 
of nature ; on that the author hfstow.s a lengthened cusnment 
and correction, founded on his theory of regulating the niani- 
festations of joy or grief by the light of the imp.Tr!!al judec. 
Ho gives his own panacea for hninau uii'cry. natnely, ta.; 
power of nature to -accommodate nion to their permanenl Mta- 
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a1ion,.and to restore tranquillity, wMcli is tlie one secret of 
happiness. , 

Chapter IV. handles Self-Deceit, and the Origin and Dse 
of General Rules. The interference of onr passions is the 
great obstacle to onr holding towards ourselves the position 
of an impartial spectator. From this notorious tact the'anthor 
deduces an argument against a special moral faculty, or moral 
sense; he says that if we had such a faculty, it would sorely 
judge our own passions, which are the most clearly laid open 
to it, more correctly than the passions of others. 

To correct onr self-partiality and self-deceit is the use of 
general rules. Our repeated ohservations on the tendency of 
particular, acts, teach us what is fit to be done generally ; and 
onr conviction of the propriety of the general rules is a power- 
ful motive for applying them to our own case. It is a mistake 
to suppose, as some have done, that rules precede experience ; 
on the contrary, they are formed by finding from experience 
that. all actions of a certain kind, in certain circumstances, are 
approved of. When established, we appeal to them as stan- 
dards of judgment in right and wrong, but they are not the 
original judgments of mankind, nor the ultimate foundations 
of moral sentiment. 

Chapter V. continues the subject of the authority and in- 
fluence of General Rules, maintaining that they are justly 
regarded as laws of the Deity. The grand advantage of 
general rules is to give steadiness to human conduct, and to 
enable ns to resist our temporary varieties of temper and dis- 
position. They are thus a grand security for human duties. 
That the important rules of morality should be accounted laws , 
of the Deity is a natural sentiment. Men have always ascribed 
to their deities their own sentiments and passions ; the deities 
held by them in special reverence, they have endowed with 
their highest ideal of excellence, the love of virtue and bene- 
fic.ence, and the' abhorrence of vice and injustice. The re- 
searches of philosophical inquiry confirmed mankind in the 
supposition that the moral tacuifies carry the badge of autho- 
rity, that they were intended as the governing principles of 
onr nature, acting as the vicegerents of the Deity. This 
inference is confirmed by the view that the happiness of men, 
.pnd of other rational creatures, is the original design of the 
"Author of nature, the only purpose reconcilable with the 
perfections we ascribe to him. 

Chapter YL is on the cases where the Sense of Dufy 
should be the sole motive of conduct ; and on those where it 
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craglifc to join "srith other motires. Allowing the import-; 
ance of religion among human motires, he does not ' concur 
with the view that would make rcligious considerations the 
sole laudable motives of action. The souse of duty is not the 
only principle of our conduct ; it is the ruling or governing 
one. It may be a question, however, on what occasions we 
are to proceed strictly by the sense of duty, and on what 
occasions give way to some other senh’ment or affection. TJio 
author answers that in the actions prompted, by benevolent 
affections, we are to follow out our sentiments ns much as 
our sense of duty ; and the contrary with the malevolent 
passions. As to the selfish passions, wo arc to follow duty in 
small matters, and self-interest in great. But the rules of 
duty predominate most in cases where thoj- are determined 
■with exactness, that is, in the virtue of Justice. 

PaHT IV. Of T1I£ effect of UtiLITV upon the S^.^‘T^!E^T 
OF Approbation. 

Chapter I. is on the Beauty ari.sing out of Utility. It is 
here that the author sets forth the dismal career of ‘ the poor 
man’s son, •whom heaven in the hour of her anger has curst 
■srith ambition,’ and enforces his favourite moral Ic.'son of 
contentment and tranquillity. 

Chapter EE. is the connexion of Utility with Jforal Appro- 
bation. There are many actions possessing the kind of beauty 
or charm arising from utility; and hence, it m.a}' be in.ain- 
tained (as was done by Hume) that our whole approb.ation of 
virtue may be e.xplaincd on this principle. And it may bo 
granted that there is a coincidence between onr sentiments 
of approbation or disapprobation, and tbc usefal or hurtful 
qualities of actions. Still, the author holds that this utility 
or Irartfuluess is not the foremost or princip.al sourco of our 
approbation. In the first place, he thinks it incongrnons that 
■v\’e should have no other reason for praising a man than for 
pwaisiiig a chest of drawers. In the nc.vt place, he contends .at 
length that the uscfnlncss of a disposition of mind i.s seldom 
the first ground of our Jipprobation. Take, for example, tlio 
qualities nscful to ourselves — reason and self-command ; we 
approve the first as just and accurate, before we arc aware of 
its being useful ; and as to self-command, wo approve it quite 
as much for its propriety as for its utility ; it is the coinetdenco 
of onr opinion with the opinion of the .sjjccfator, and not an 
estimate of the comparative ntility, that affcct.s us. Bogarding 
the qualities useful to others— humanity, generosity, public 
spirit and justice — ^lie merely repeats his own thoorj-thai they 
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are approved by otir entering into the view of the impartial 
epectator. The examples cited only show that these virtues 
are not approved from self-interest ; as when the soldier throws 
away his life to gain something for his sovereign. He also 
puts the case of a solitary human being, who might see fitness 
in actions, but could not feel moral approbation. 

Part Y. The i:5fltiesce of Cdstom os the IToeai. Sexti- 
MEKT3. The first chapter is a pleasing essay on the influence 
of custom ■ ^d fashion on manners, dress, and in Fine Art 
generally. _ The second chapter makes the application to our 
moral sentipients. Although custom will never reconcile ns to 
the conduct of a Nero or a Claudius, it will heighten or blunt 
the delicacy of our sentiments on right and wrong. The fashion 
of the 'times of Charles H. made dissoluteness reputable, and 
discoimtenanced regularity of conduct. There is a custom- 
ary behaviour that we expect in the old and in the young, 
in the clergyman and in the military man. The situations of 
different ages and countries develop characteristic qualities — 
endurance in the savage, humanity and softness in the civilized 
community. But these are not the extreme instances of the 
principle. We find particular usages, where custom has ren- 
dered lawful and blameless actions, that shock the plainest 
' principles of right and wrong; the most notorious and universal 
is infanticide. 

‘ Part YL The character of Yirtee. 

, Section I. is on Prudence, and is an elegant essay on the 
beau ideal of the prudential character. Section JI. considers 
character as affecting other people. Chapter L is, a disquisition 
on the comparative priori^ of the objects of our regard. 
After self, which must ever have the first place, the members 
of our own family are recommended to our consideration. 
Bemoter connexions of blood are more or less regarded 
according to the customs of the country ; in pastoral countries 
. clanship is manifested ; in commercial countries distant rela- 
tionship becomes indifferent. Official and business conne.xions, 
and the association of neighbourhood, determine friendships. 
Special estimation is a still preferable tie. Favours received 
determine and require favours in return. The distinction of 
ranks is so far founded in nature as to deserve our respect. 
Lastly, the miserable are recommended to our compassion. 

. Next, as regards societies (Chap. II.), since our own country 
stands first in our regard, the author dilates on the virtues of 
■ a good citizen. Finally, although our effectual , good offices 
may not extend beyond our country, our good-will may 
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embrace the whole universo. This tmiversal hcnovolcncc, 
ho%vever, the author thinks most repose on the heliof in a 
benevolent and aii-wiso {governor of the world, as realir.od for 
example, in the meditations of ^farens Antoninus. ' ’ 

Section HI. Of Self-command. On this topic the author 
prodnees a splendid moral essay, in which he describes the 
various modes of onr self-e.sfcimation, and draws a contra-:t 
between pride and vanity- In so far as concerns bis Etliical 
theory, be has still the same criterion of the virtue, the degree 
and mode commended by the impartial spectator. 

Paht VII. Of Systems op Home Pnitosornr. On this 
we need only to remark that it is an interesting and vahinblo 
contribution to tho history and the criticism of tho Ethical 
systems.* 

The Ethical theory of Adam Smith may bo thus sammed 

I. — The Ethical Standard is the judgment of an impartial 
spectator or critic ; and onr own judgments arc derived by 
roferonco to what this spectator would approve or disapprove. 

Probably to no one has this ever appeared a hulJicie.'jt 
account of Right and Wrong. It provides against one defect, 
tho self-partiality of the agent; bnt gives no account whatever 
of the grounds of tho critic’s own judgment, and makes no 
provision against his fallibility. It may be very well on points 
where men’s moral sentiments are tolerably unauiiuous, but it 

* It is perhaps worth -while to quote a £001000" or two, riving the 
author’s opinion on tho theory of Ihe Moril .S' ns". ‘ Aqaiost > vnrr 
account of tho principle of opprobition, -ivhich makes it Uip-nd (sp'jn a 
peculi.ar sentimont, distinct from every other. I would object, that it is 
strange tint this sentiment, which Providence undoubt'-aiy int'-ndiil to 
bo the governing principle of haai.in n.aturo, should hithirto hire }>"cn 
so little taken notice of, os not to have pot a nani" in any hngmec'. Tiio 
word Moral Sonso is of very late fornntion, and cannot yet b" ean-id^red 
as making part of tlio English tongue. Tho word approbation has but 
within these few years been .appropn.alcd to denote peculiarly anything 
of this kind. In projiritly of language wi. approve of wliatvvvr is "-.tirf ly 
to our satisfaction — of the form of a bniidme, of the contrivanc" of a 
maebino, of tho flaa-oar of a dish of mc.at. Th" word c"n'cic nr" do -s not 
immediately dcnolo nny mor.al faculty by which we approve or di‘approv,j, 
Conscienco’ suppo'cs, 'indeed, the exi'tcnce of some such facaUy, and 
projicrly signiCcs onr conEciousnc«s of haring nctrd tjgro'aidyrr ir -itr-iry 
to its directions. IVTien los-e, hatred, joy, sorww, cratitu 1", r ^ ntT nS, 
with so ni.anv other pas-sions which are all snppa«oJ to b" th" •n’j cts of 
this principle, have made tbcmsdvis conridi mblo enough to g> t titl— to 
know them is it not surprising that t!io smercitm r4 tie m :di sh aM 
hitherto have been so little hetded; that, .a feW pkilrsophir-' {5c<jl -j, 
nobody has yet thought it worth while to bestow a name upon it ' 
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is valneless in all questions where there are fondamental 
differences of view. 

'• Ih — ^In the P^chology of Ethics, Smith wonld consider the 
moral Faenlty as identical with the power of Sympathy, which 
he treats as the foundation of Benevolence. A man is a moral 
being in proportion as he can enter into, and realize, the 
feelings, sentiments, and opinions of others. 

Now, as morality wonld never have existed but for the 
necessity of protecting one human being against another, the, 
power of the mind that adopts other people’s interests and 
views must always be of vital moment as a spring of moral 
conduct ; and Adam Smith has done great service in develop- 
ing the workings of the sympathetic impulse. 

He does not discuss Free-will. On the question of Disin- 
terested Conduct, he gives no clear opinion. While denying 
that our sympathetic impulses are a refinement of self-love, he 
wonld seem to admit that they faring their own pleasure with 
them ; so that, after aU, they do not detract from our happi- 
ness. In other places, he recognizes self-sacrifice, bnt gives 
no analysis of the motives that lead to it ; and seems to think, 
with many other moralists, that it requires a compensation in 
the next world. 

in. — His theory of the constituents of Happiness is 
simple, pnmitive, and crude, bnt is given with earnest convic- 
tion. Ambition he laughs to scorn. ‘ What, he asks, can be 
added to the happiness of the man who is in health, out of 
debt, and has a clear conscience ? ’ Again, * the chief part of 
happiness consists in the consciousness of being beloved, 
hence, sudden changes of fortune seldom contribute to happi- 
ness.’ Bnt what he dwells upon most persistently, as the 
prime condition of happiness, is Contentment, and Tranquillity. 

TV . — On the Mori Code, he has nothing pecoliar. As to 
the means and inducements to morality, he does not avail 
himself of the fertility of his own principle of Sympathy. 
Appeals to s3Tnpathy, and the cultivation of the power of 
entering into the feelings of others, could easily he shown to 
play a high part in efiicacions moral suasion. 

Y. — He affords little or no grounds for remarking on the 
connexion of Morality with Politics. Onr duties as citizens 
are a part of Morality, and that is alL 

YL — ^He gives his views on the alliance of Ethics with 
Behgion. He does not admit that we should refer to the • 
Beligions sanction on all occasions. He assumes ,a bene- 
volent and all-wise Governor of the world, who will nltimatety 
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redress all inequalities, and remedy all outstanding injustice. 
What this Being approrcs, howorer, is to he inferred solely 
from the principle’s of bcnerolcnce. Our regard for him is to 
be shoiTD, not bj frirolons obserranccs, sacrifices, ceremonies, 
and vain supplications, but by just and beneficent action.>!. 
The author studiously ignores a revelation, and constructs for 
himself a Natural Eeligion, grounded ofl a benevolent and 
just administration of the universe. 

In Smith’s Essay, the purely scientific onqnirj" Is overlaid 
by practical and hortatory dissertations, and by eloquent de- 
lineations of character and of beau-ideals of virtuous conduct. 
His style being thus pitched to the popular key, ho never 
pushes home a metaphysical analysis ; so that even his 
favourite theme. Sympathy, is not pbilosophicaily sifted to 
the bottom. 

DAVID hartley. [1705-1757] 

The ‘ Ob'orvalions on Man’ (1749) i.s the first systematic 
eCvrb to e.Tplain the phenomena of mind by the Lou- of 
AXooiation. It contains also a philosophical hypothesis, that 
me^al states are produced by the vidrafion of infinite.simai par- 
ticlc^if the nerves. This analogy, borrowed from the ntidn- 
L'ltion^af the hypothetical substance rothcr, has been co.’isnred 
as emde, and has been entirely superseded. But, akhmigh 
an imperVet analogy, it nevertheless kept coiwtantly before 
the mind ^7 Hartley the donble aspect of a)! mcnwl pheno- 
mena, thn^'preventing erroneous explanation®, and often 
suggesting coiTcctoncs. In this rc.®pcct, .Vrtstotieand Hobbes 
are the only persons that can be named a.® eqnally fortuoafe. 

The ethical remarks contained in the ‘ Ohiervations,’ 
relate only to the .second bead of snmmary, the Psychology of 
Ethics. We .shall take, fir*t, the account of dismteroatedne®®, 
and, next, of the moral sense. 

1. l)idnterc=tcdnef% Under the name Siimpntbj, Ilartlcy 
inclndos four kinds of feelings: — (1) Rejoiem" at fho iinppi- 
ne.®s of others — Sociality, Good-will, Generosity, Grtstitudo; 
(’2) Grievinsr for the misery of others — Compassion. Mercy; 
(G) Eojoicing at the mbory of otiiers— -Anger, Jeahuny, 
Cruelty, Slalice ; and (4) Grie'ving for the happinc®® of others 
—Emulation, Envy. All the.®o feelings may ho shown to 
originate in association. Wc select as example® of Il.-irlky'® 
method, Benevolence and Compassion. Benevolence i® the 
pleasing affection that prompt® ns to act for the benefit cf 
others.” It is not a primitive feeling ; but grows out of such 
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circuTnstances as fhe following. Almost all the pleasures, 
and few, in comparison, of the pains, of children, are caused 
by others ; who are thus, in the conrse of time, regarded 
with pleasure, independently of their usefulness to us. 
Many- of our pleasures are enjoyed along with, and are 
enhanced by, the presence of others. This tends to make us 
more sociable. Moreover, we are taught and required to put 
on the appearance of good-will, and to do kindly actions, and 
this may beget in us the proper feelings. l?mally, we must 
take into account the praise and rewards of benevolence, 
together with the reciprocity of benefits that we may justly 
expect. AH those elements may he so mixed and blended as 
to produce a feeling that shall teach us to do good to others 
without any expectation of reward, even that most refined 
recompense — the pleasure arising from a beneficent act. 
Thus Hartley conceives that he both proves the existence of 
disinterested feeling, and explains the manner of its develope- 
ment. 

His account of Compassion is similar. In the young, the 
signs and appearances of distress excite a painful feeling, hy 
recalling their own experience of misery. Ih the old, the 
connexion between a feeling and its adjuncts has been 
weakened by experience. Also, when children are brought 
up together, they are often annoyed by the same things, and 
this tends powerfully to create a fellow-feeling. Again, when 
their pai’ents are ill, they are taught to cultivate pity, and 
are also subjected to unusual restraints. All those things 
conspire to make children desire to remove the sufferings of 
others. Various circumstances increase the feeling of pity, as 
when the sufferers are beloved by us, or are morally good. 
It is confirmatory of this view, that the most compassionate 
are those whose nerves are easily irritable, or whose ex- 
perience of affliction has been considerable. 

2 . — The Moral Sense. Hartley denies the existence of any 
moral instinct, or any moral judgments, proceeding upon the 
eternal relations of things. If there be such, let instances of 
them be produced prior to the influence of associations. Still, 
our moral approbation or disapprobation is dianterested, and 
has a factitious indepeudence. (1) Children are taught what 
is right and wrong, and thus the associations connected with 
the idea of praise and blame are transferred to the virtues 
inculcated and the vices condemned. (2) Many vices and 
viifues, such as sensuality, intemperance, malice, and the 
opposites, produce immediate consequences of evil and good 
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respecKrply, (3) The benefits, immediafe or (at loa=;i) 
obvions, flo^ving from the -rirtncs of others, kindle lore 
towards them, and thereafter to the virtues the}’ exhibit, 
(4) Another consideration is the locdhte^it of virhf', aris{n>T 
from the suitableness of the virtaes to each other, and to t!io 
beauty, order, and perfection of the world. Tiio liopes 
and fears connected with a future life, strengthen the feelinrrs 
connected with virtno. (6) ilcditotion upon God and prayer 
have a like effect. ‘All the pleasures and pains of sensation, 
imagination, ambUion {pride and vanity), self-interest, sym- 
pathy, and thcopathy (affection towards God), as far as they 
are consistent with one .another, with the frame of onr natures, 
and with the course of tho world, beget in ns n moral sense, 
and lead us to tbe love and approbation of virtue, and to the 
fear, hatred, and abhorrence of \icc. This moral sen.se, 
therefore, carries its own authority with it, inasmuch ns it is 
the sum total of all the rest, and tho nhimatc result from 
them; and employs the whole force and authority of tho 
whole nature of man against any particular part of it that 
rebels against the determinations and commands of (ho con- 
. science or moral judgment.’ 

Hartley’s analysis of the moral sense is a cre-at advance 
upon Hobbes and Mandovillc, who make self-love the imnie- 
diate constituent, instead of a remote cause, of conscience. 
Onr moral consciousness ni.ay thus be treated as peculiar and 
distinguishable from other inonta! states, while at the samh 
time it is denied to bo unique and irre.=olvab!e. . 

THOMAS REID* [ino-OS.] 

Ecid’s Ethical views are given in his Essays on the Active 
Powers of the JEnd. 

* Adam FEKOt.-:o>-(172i-181G),i.inotofrnffiri-nt imp^.rt-mco in pnrriy 
Ethic.il theory to demand a full .abstract. Ih'- f U'‘v,-i;ie: fttnirj; cn hts 
views is made by Professor Vcitch: — ‘Ftrenson, rrhtle l.r’uinc srjth 
Reid (hat the notion of Richtntss is not resolv.able mto ut.’iitv, or to > • 
derived from sympathy or a moral srn«o, pres a '-t.-p bryerd i-athRcad 
and Stew.ait ia tho inquiry which ho raises rvcnr.ti.'ip thr ortin-.t.- nature 
and ground of Rightness itself.’ Tlie foliowmc is his m •■r.itim of 
Good: — ‘Moral good is the spcciSe cxcclbnce :ir.d ‘‘^u'lty tf J.-iman 

nature, and moral depravity its sp'-cific defect ana vrri,fc..o!nr-«, Tn<' 

‘ cscfUcnco ’ of human nature con'ists in^fuir tfiinr', oatfinfr 

the analogy of tho c.arJinal virtues: <1) i-l 

the principal cxcellcnco of a creature d'atirir-a la y'.. Tin a :n 
social life (Justice); (.1) .f/’p.hVm™ c/op’'-.-.' fG ;:"!' f i', 'r 
energy to overcome obstacles (Fortstuaep Itcgarj-mg t-o r, t.i'f to 
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Essit m., entitled The Peejcipees OF Actio^t, contains 
(Part- m.) a disquisition on tte E^iiional Principles of Action, 
as opposed to Yrhat Eeid calls respectively Mechanical Pna.- 
ciples (Instinct, Habit), and Animal Principles (Appetites, 
Desires, Affections), . . 

The Eational Principles of Action are Prudence, or regard 
to OUT own good on the whole, and Duty, which, however, he 
does not define by the antithetical circtunstance — ^the ‘ good 
of others/ The notion of Dnty, he says, is too simple for 
logical definition, and can only be explained by synonymes — 
ichat tee ought to do : what is fair and honest; what is approv- 
able ; the professed mle of men’s conduct ; what all men praise; 
the laudable in itself, though no man praise it. 

Duty, he says, cannot be resolved into Interest. The 
language of mankind makes the two distinct. Disregard of 
our interest is foUy; of honour, baseness. Honour is more 
than mere reputation, for it keeps ns right when wie are 
not seen. This principle of Hononr (so-called by men of rank) 
is, in vulgar phrase, honesty, probity, virtufe, conscience ; in 
philosophical language, the moral sense, the moral faculty, 
rectitude. 

The principle is universal in men grown up to years 
of nnderstandmg. Such a testimony as Hume's may be 
held decisive on the reality of moral distinctions. The 
ancient world recognized it in the leading terms, Jionestum and 
'utile, &c. 

The abstract notion of Duty is a relation between the action 
and the agent. It must be voluntary, and within the power 
of the agent. The opinion (or intention) of the agent gives 
the act its moral quality. 

As to the Sense of Duty, Eeid pronounces at once, without 
hesitation, and with very little examination, in favour of an 
original power or facuify, in other words, a Horal Sense. ■ 
Intellectual judgments are judgments of the external senses ; 
moral judgments result from an internal moral sense. The 
extern^ senses give us our intellectual first principles ; the 
moral sense our moral first principles. He is , at pains 
to exemplify the deductive process in morals. It is a question 
of moral reasoning. Ought a man to have only one wife ? 

virtue, either virtue is its own reward, or divine rewards and punish- 
ments constitute a sanction; but, in any case, the motive is our own 
happiness. All the virtues enumerated are themselves useful or pleasant, 
hnt, over and above, they give rise to an additional pleasure, when they 
are made the subject of reflectioiu 
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The reasons are, the greater good of the family, and of society 
in general ; bnt no reason can be given why v,-e shonld prefer 
greater good ; it is an intuition of the moral sense. 

He snms np the chapter thns : — ‘ That, by an orndnal 
power of the mind, which we call conscience, or the tTioral 
faculty, we have the conceptions of right and wrong in hnmnn 
conduct, of merit and demerit, of duty and moral obligation, 
and OUT other moral conceptions; and that, by the same 
faculty, we perceive some things in Imnwn conduct to bo 
right, and others to be WTong; that the first principle.-; of 
morals arc the dictates of this faculty ; and that wo have the 
same reason to rely upon those dictates, as upon the detenui- 
nations of our senses, or of our other natural faculties.’ 
Hamilton remarks that this theory virtually founds morality 
on intelligence. * 

iloral Approbation is the afiTcction and esteem accompany- 
ing our judgment of a right moral act. Thi.s is in all c.i«c.s 
pleasurable, bnt most so, when the act is our own. So, ol)- 
versoly, for floral Disapprobation. 

Regarding Conscience, Reid remarks, first, that like all 
other powers it comes to maturity by insensible degree-;, and 
may be a subject of culture or education. He takes no note of 
the difficulty of determining what is primitive and %vha( 
is acquired. Secondly, Conscience is peculiar to man; it 
is ’ivanting in the brntes. Thirdly, it is evidently iutendt-d 
to bo the director of our conduct ; and fourthly, it is an Active 
power and an Intellectual power combined. 

Essay IV. is Or the LinEErr of Moeal Aoe.nts, wbich wo 
pass by, having noticed it elsewhere. Ess\v V, is Or 
Morals. 

Chapter I. professes to enumerate the axiomatic first prin- 
ciples of Jlorals. Some of these relate (A) to virtue in general : 
as (1) There are actions dc.serving of praise, and other.'- de- 
serving blame; (2) the involuntary is not an object of pr.ii-e 
or blame ; (3) the nnaroidable is not an object of jiraive or 
blame; (4) omission may bo cnlpable; (d) wo onglit to in- 
form onr.=elves as to dnty; (G) we sliould fortify onrsolves 
against temptation. Other principles rebate (B) (o p.irticnb.r 
vTrtucs: (1) We should prefer a greater good to a le-s; (2; 
we sliould comply -u-itli the intention of nature, npp'itvnt in 
our constitution ; (3) no man is bom for liim-.-lf aiotio; {■%) 
wo should judge according to the rule, ‘ Do to others,’ A'c. ; 
(•j) if we believe in God,'’we should rc-ncr.ite and subtnst to 
him. A third class of principles (C) settle the prufercace 
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among- opposing virtues. Thns, nnmerited generosi^ slionld 
yield to gratitnde. and both to jnstice. 

Chapter IL remarks npon the grovrth and peculiar advan- 
tages of Systems of 3Iorals. Chapter HL is on Systems of 
ISatnral .Tmisprudence. The four snhsegnenfc chapters of the 
Essay he states to have been composed in ansirer to the Ethi- 
cal doctrines of Hnme. 

Chapter IV. enquires -whether a moral action must proceed 
from a moral purpose in the agent. He decides in the affir- 
mative, replying to certain objections, and more especially to 
the allegation of Hnme, that jnstice is not a natural, but an 
artiScial virtue. This last question is pursued at great length 
in Chapter V., and the author fakes occasion to review the 
theory of Utility or Benevolence, set up by Hnme as the basis 
of morals. He gives Hume thft credit of having made an im- 
portant step in advance of the Epicurean, or Selfish, system, 
by including the good of others, as well as our own good, in 
moral acts. Still, he demands why, if Utility and Virtue are 
identical, the same name should not express both. It is true, 
that virtue is both agreeable and useful in the highest- degree ; 
but that circumstance does not prevent it from having a quality 
of its own, not arising from its being useful and agreeable, but 
arising from its being virtue. The common good of society, 
though a pleasing object to all men, hardly ever enters into 
the thoughts of the great majority: and, if a regard to it were 
the sole motive of justice, only a select number would ever be 
possessed of the virtue. The notion of justice carries inse- 
parably along with it a notion of moral obligation : and no • 
act can h.e called an act of jnstice -nnless prompted by the 
motive of jnstice. 

Then, again, good music and good cookery have the merit 
of utility, in procuring what is agreeable both to ourselves and 
to society, hut they have never been denominated moral virtues ; 
so that^ if Hume’s system be true, they have been veiy nnfairly 
treated. 

Eeid illustrates his positions against Hume to a length 
unnecessary to follow. The objections are exclnsively and 
effectively aimed at the two unguarded points of the Utility 
system as propounded by Hume ; namely, first, the not recog- 
nizing moi^ rales as established and enforced among men by 
the dictation of authority, which does not leave to indi-viduals 
the power of reference to ultimate ends : and, secondly, the 
not distinguishing between obligatory, and non-ohligatory, 
•nsefnl acts. 
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Eeid continues tbe controversy, vritU reference to .Tastice, 
in Chapter YL, on the jSatnrc and Obligation of a Contract ; 
and in Chapter YIL maintains, in opposition to Hnnic, tliat 
3Eoral approbation implies a Judgment of the intellect, and is 
not a mere feeling, as Hnmc seems to think. Ho nilo%v.s tho 
propriety of the phrase 'Moral Sentiment/ bccan=o 'Senti- 
ment’ in English means judgment accompanied with feeling. 
fHaroilton dissents, and thinls that sentiment means the 
higher feelings.] He says, if a moral judgment he no real 
judgment, hut only a feefing, morals have no foundation bat 
the arbitrary structure of the mind; there are no imranfable 
moral distinctions ; and no evidence for the moral character 
of the Deity. 

We shall find the views of Reid substantially ndoptC!3,nnd 
a little more closely and concisely argned, by Stewart. 

BUGALD STEWART. [17A3-IS:S 1 

In his 'Essays on the Active Powers of the Mmd/ Stewart 
introduces tho Moral Faculty in the same way as Reid. 
Book Secoxd is entitled Occ Rmio.val and GovEr.,sis-G Pr.i.v- 
CIPLES OF AcriOK. Chapter L, on Prudence or Self-love, 
is unimportant for oar present purpose, con^i.itm? of some 
desultory remarks on the connexion of happint—. with .''teidi- 
ness of purpose, and on the meanings of tho words ‘self-love’ 
and ‘ selfishness.’ 

Chapter EL is on the Mora! Facnlty. and is intended to 
show that it is an original principle of the mind- He first 
replies to the theory that identifies Jtomlity with Pradence, 
or Self-love. His first argument is the em-'-tence in all lan- 
guages of different words for and for o S 'condly. 
Tho emotions arising from the contemplation of ri_'ot and 
wrong are different from those produced by a rcjnird to oar 
own happinc=s. Thirdly, although in in'^i.uics.'- -a '■'n-o 

of duty, and an enlightened regard to our own Infipinc==:, 
wonld sagtrest to ns the s.ame line of conduct, yet tin-- truth 
is not obvious to mankind generallj', who a>'e inr.ipihjo of 
appi-i-ciating enlarged victvs and rein ite con-ei'i.r.!-'--. Ho 
repeats the common rernark, that we 'ecuro our Inppmc-s 
best by not looking to it as tho one prinnry omL 1 ourthly, 
moral judtrmonts appear iu children, long b^'ore Umy ciu 
form the general notion of b.appi.TO-s. His cvmnithj e: tni.c 
position, however, have e.xclnsivo rcft-Tcncc to t.'ie c.t»t!ia'':it 
of pity, which all mondists regard a= a pritaitivc feding, 
Avhile few admit it to be the same as the moral sstno. 
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' He tlien takes notice of tke Association Theory of Hartley, 
Paley, and others, -which he admits to be a great refinement 
of the old selfish system, and an answer to one . of his argu- 
ments. . He main^ns, nevertheless, that the others are 
■nntonched by it, and more especially the third, referring 
to the ampnnt of experience and reflection necessary to dis- 
cover the.tendenc^ of virtue to promote onr happiness, which 
is inconsistent with the early period when onr moral judgments . 
appear. [It is singnlar that he should not have remarked . 
that the moral judgments of that early age, if we except what . 
springs from the impulses of pity, are wholly communicated 
by others.] He quotes Paley’s reasoning against the Moral 
Sense, and declares that he has as completely mis-stated the 
issue, as if one were to contend that because we are not born 
with the knowledge of light and colours, therefore the sense 
of seeing is not an original part of the frame. • [It would be 
easy to retort that all that Paley’s case demanded was the 
same power of discrimination in moral judgments, as the power 
of discriminating light and dark belonging to our sense of 
sight.] 

Chapter HI. continues the subject, and examines objections. 
The first objection taken up is that derived from the influence fi. 
of education, with which he combines the farther objection (of 
Locke and his followers) arising from the diversity of men's 
moral judgments in various nations. With regard to education, 
he contends that there are limits to its influence, and that 
however it may modify, it cannot create our judgments of 
right and -wrong, any more than onr notions of beanty.and 
deformity. As to the historical facts relating to the diversity 
of moral judgments, he considers it necessary to make fall 
allowance for three circumstances — I. — ^Difference of sitnatioh 
with regard to climate and ci-vilization. IL — Diversity of 
speculative opinions, arising from difference of intellectual 
capacity ; and, HI.— The different moral import of the same * 
action under different systems of beha-vionr. On the first 
Lead be explains the inlifference to theft from there being 
little or no fixed property; be adduces the variety of sentiments 
respecting Usury, as having reference to circumstances ; and 
alludes to the differences of men’s -vie-ws as to political assassin- 
ation. On the second head he remarks, that men may agree 
on ends, but may take different -views as to means ; they may 
agree in recognizing obedience to the Deity, but differ in their 
interpretations of his will. On the third point, as regards tl e 
different moral import of the same action, he suggests that 
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; Locke’s instance of tke Irilling of aged parents is merely tko 
; recognized mode of filial affection; lio also qnotes the exceed- 
ing variety of ceremonial observances, 
t Cliapter IV. comments farther on the objections to tho 
reality and immutability of moral distinctions and to the 
• . nniversal diffnsion of the moral facnlty. Tho rcferenco is, in 
the first instance, to Locke, and then to vrbat be temis, after 
• Adam Smith, the licentious moralists— La Roclicfoticanld and 
Mandeviile. The replies to these vrriters contain nothing 
special to Stewaii. 

I, Chapter V. is tho Analysis of onr ^foia! Perceptions and 
I Emotions. Tliis is a somowbat singalnr phraso in an anthor 
!' recognizing a separate inborn facnlty of Right. His analysis 
? , consists in a separation of tho entire fact into three parts ; — 

, (1) the perception of an action as right or wrong ; (2) an 
emotion of pleasure or pain, varying according to the moral 
sensibility: (3) a perception of tho merit or demerit of the 
agent. The first is of eonrso the main question; and the 
anthor gives a long review of tho history of Ethical doctrines 
from Hobbes downwards, interspersing reflections and criti- 
cisms, all in favour of tho intuitive origin of tho sense. As 
illustrative parallels, he addaccs Persona! Identity, Cancation, 
. an'd Eqnalify; all which be considers to bo judgments in- 
volving simple ideas, and traceable only to some primitive 
power of the mind. He conld as easily conceive a rational 
being formed to believe tho three angles of n triangle to be 
equal to one right angle, as to believe that there would bo no 
injustice in depriving a roan of the fruits of his labours. 

On the second point— the pleasure and pain accompanying 
right and wrong, he remarks on tho ono-.^idedness of systaus 
that treat tho sense of right and wrong n.s an 
judgment purely (Clarke, Ac.), or tlio.se that tre.at it ns a 
feeling purely (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hnmo). His 
. remarks on the sense of ilerit and Demerit in the agent aro 

■ tririhl or commonplace. 

Chapter VI. is ‘ Of Jloral Obligation.' It is needless jo 

■ follow him on this subject, ns his views .arc snbstantiaily a 
repetition of Butler’s Supremacy of Conscience. At the s.amo 
time, it may be doubted whether Butler entirely and uncrjni- 
voc,alIy detached this supremacy from tho command of tho 
Deity, a point jjeculiarly insisted ou by Stewart. His words 
are those : — 

‘According to some systcrac, moral obb'gatJnn i.s fonn-Itd 
entirely on our belief that virtue is enjoined by the command of 
41 
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God. Bni Lo-vr, it may Le asted, does this hdief impose an ohTi- 
gation ? Only one of two answers can he given. Either that 
there is a moral fitness that we shonld conform onr will to' that of 
the Author and the Governor of the nniveree ; or that a rational 
self-love shonld indnce ns, from motives of prudence, to study, 
every means of rendering ourselves acceptable to the Almighty 
Arbite of happiness and misery. On the first supposition we 
reason'in a drele. We resolve onr sense of moral obligation into 
onr's'ense'bf religion, and the sense of religion into that of moral 
obliga'tian. ■ 

‘ The other system, which mates virtue a mere matter of pru- 
dence, although not so obviously unsatisfactory, leads to conse- 
quences which sufficiently invalidate every argument in its favour. 
Among others it leads us to condnde, 1. That the disbelief of a 
future state absolves from all moral obligation, exceptiag in so 
far .as we find virtue to be conducive to our present interest: 
2. That a being independently and completely happy cannot have 
any moral perceptions or any moral attributes. 

‘ But farther, the notions of reward and punishment presuppose 
tbe notions of ligbt and wrong. They are sanctions of virtue, or 
additional motives to the practice of it, hnt they suppose the 
existence of some previous obligation, • 

‘ In the last place, if moral obligation be constituted by a regard 
to our situation in another life, how shall the esistence of a future 
state be proved, or even rendered probable by the light of nature r 
dr how shall we discover what conduct is acceptable to the Deity ? 
The truth is, that the strongest presumption for such a state is 
deduced from our natural notious of rig'ht and wrong ; of merit 
and demerit; and from a comparison between these and the 
general course of human afhirs.’ 

. In a chapter (YIL) entitled ‘ certain principles co-operat- 
ing with onr moral powers,’ he discusses (1) a regard to 
character, (2) Sympathy, (3) the Sense of the Eidicnlons, 
(4) Taste. The important topic is the second. Sympathy ; 
which, psychologically, he would appear to regard as deter- 
mined by the pleasure that it gives. Under this head he 
introduces a criticism of the Ethical theory of Adam Smith ; 
and, adverting to the inadequacy of the theoiy to distinguish 
the riffhi from tlie aclual judgments of mankind, he remarks 
on Smith’s ingenious fiction ‘ of an adsfraci man within the 
breast ;’ and states that Smith laid mnch greater stress on 
this fiction in the last edition of the lloral Sentiments 
published before his death. It is not without reason that 
Stewart warns against- grounding theories on metaphorical 
expressions, such as this of Smith, or the Platonic Common- 
wealth of the Sonk 

In Book lY. of the Active Powers, Stewart discusses onr 
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Dnfies fo Men, — both onr fellow-creatures and ourselves. 
Our duties to our fellows are summed up in Benevolence, 
.Justice, and Veracity. He devotes a chapter to each. In 
Chapter I, on Benevolence, he re-opens the consideration of 
the Ethical systems founded on Benevolence or Utility, and 
argues against them ; bnt merely repeats the commomplaco 
objections — the incompctency of individuals to judge of roraoto 
tendencies, the pretest that would be afforded for the worst 
conduct, and each one’s consciousness that a sense of duty is 
different from enlightened benevolence. ’ ' 

Chapter II. is on Jnsticc ; defined as tho disposition that 
leads a man, where his own interests or passions are con- 
cerned, to act according to the judgment he would form of 
another man’s duty in his situation. He introduces a criti- 
cism on Adam Smith, and re-a.sscrts tlio doctrine of an innate 
facnlty, explained ns the power of forming moral ideas, and 
nob as the innate possession of ideas. For the most part, his 
e.vposition is didactic and desultory, with ocoasiorml di.'cn.s- 
sions of a critical and scientific nature ; as, for e.vamplc, some 
remarks on Hnmo’s theory that Justice is an artificial virtue, 
an account of the basis of Jurisprudence, and a few observa- 
tions on tlie Right of Property. 

In Chapter lU., on Veracity, ho contends that considera- 
tions of utility do not account for tho whole force of our 
approbation of this virtno. [So might any one say that con- 
siderations of what money can purchase do not account for tho 
whole strength of avaricej. 

' In Chapter IV. he deals with Duties to onrsclvc?, and 
occupies tho chapter with a di.«bcrtatwn on Happinc.ss. lie 
first gives an account of the tbcorie.s of tho Stoics and tho 
Epicureans, which connect themselves most closely with the 
2irohlem of Happiness ; and next advances some observations 
of bis own on the subject. 

His first remark is on tho infinence of tho Temper, by 
which he means tho Resentful or Irmciblo pa=sion, on Happi- 
ness. As against a cea.sorions disposition, he sots up flio 
ploa-sure of tho benevolent sentiments ; be enjoin.s candour 
with rc.spcct to the motives of others, and a devoted .attacli- 
ment to truth and virtue for their intrinsic cxecllcnee ; and 
warns uf, that tho c.anses that altenalc our affections from onr 
fcllow-creatiires, suggest gloomy .and Hamlet-like conceptions 
of tiio order of the universe. 

He nest adverts to the infinence of the Imagination on 
Happiness. On this, ho has in view the ad-Rtion nmde to 
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mv_ , enjoyments or onr sufferings by tbe respective pre- 
dominance of bope or of fear in tbe mind. Allo-mng for 
constitutional bias, be recognizes, as tbe two great sources of 
a desponding imagination. Superstition and Scepticism, whose 
evils be descants upon at length. He also dwells bn tbe 
influence, of casual associations on happiness, and commends 
this subject to tbe care of educators; giving, as an example, 
tbe tendency of associations with Greece and Home to add ito 
tbe courage of tbe classically educated soldier. 

His third position is the Influence of our Opinions on 
Happiness. & here quotes, from Ferguson, examples of 
opinions unfavourable to Happiness; such as these: ‘that 
happiness consists in having nothing to do,’ 'that anything is 
preferable to happiness,’ ‘ that anything can amuse us better 
than our duties.’ He also puts forward as a happy opinion 
the Stoical view, ‘ I am in the station that God has assigned 
me.’ [It must be confessed, however, that these prescriptions 
savour of the Platonic device of inculcating opinions, not 
because of their truth, but because of their supposed good 
consequences otherwise;, a proceeding scarcely compatible 
with an Ethical system that proclaims veracity as superior to 
utility. On such a system, we are prohibited from looking 
to anything in an opinion but its truth ; we are to suffer for 
truth, and not to cultivate opinions because of their happy 
results.] 

Stewart remarks finally on the influence of the Habits, on 
which he notices the power of the mind to accommodate 
itself to- circumstances, and copies Paley’s observations on the 
setting of the habits. 

In continuation of the subject of Happiness, he presents a 
classification of out most important, pleasures. We give the 
heads, there being little to detain us in the author's brief 
illustration of them. L — The pleasures of Activity and 
Hepose ; IL — The pleasures of Sense ; IH. — The pleasures of 
the Imagination ; W. — The pleasures of the Understanding ; 
and Y. — The pleasures of the Heart, or of the various bene- 
volent affections. He would have added Taste, or Fine Art, 
but this is confined to a select few. 

In a concluding chapter (Y.), he sums up the general 
result of the Ethical enquiry, under the title, ‘the Hature 
and Essence of Yirtne.’ Ho observation of, any noveliy 
ocenrs in this chapter. Yirtne is doing our duty ; the inten- 
tions of the agent are to be looked to ; the enlightened dis- 
charge of our duty often demands an exercise of the Reason 
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to adjudge between conflicting claims j there is a close rela- 
tionship, not defined, between Ethics and Politics. 

The views of Stewart represent, in the chief points, al- 
thongh not in all, the Ethical thcoiy that has found tho 
greatest number of supporfers, 

I. — The Standard is intem.al, or intuitive — the judgments 
of a Faculty, called the Uforal Faculty. Ho does not approve 
of the phrase ‘Sloral Sense,’ thinking tho analogy of tho 
senses incorrect, 

IL — ^As regards Ethical Psychology, tho first question is 
determined by the remarks on the Standard. 

On the second question. Free-will, Stewart mamtains 
Liberty. 

On the third question, he gives, like many other.?, an 
uncertain sound. In his account of Pity, ho recognizes three 
things, (1) a painful feeling, (2) a selfish desire to remove the 
cause of the uneasiness, (3) a disposition grounded on bene- 
volent concern about the saffercr. This i.s at best vague. 
Equally so is what ho states respecting tho pleasures of sym- 
pathy and hcncvolonco (Book II., Chapter VII.). There is, 
he says, a pleasure attached to fellow-feeling, a disposition to 
accommodate our minds to others, wlicrovcr there is a bene- 
volent affection ; and, in all probability, tho plc.asnre of 
sympathy is the pleasure of loving and of being beloved. 
No definite proposition can bo gathered from sneh loose 
allegations. 

III. — TTc have already abstracted his ebapf or on Happiness, 

IV. — On the Moral Code, ho has. nothing peculiar. 

V. — On the connexion with Keligion, wc have seen that 
ho is strennon.s in his antagonism to tho doctrine of the 
dependence of morality on the will of God. Bat, like other 
moralists of tho same class, ho is careful to add : — ‘ Altbnagh 
religion can with no propriety Iks considered as the sole foun- 
dation of morality, yet when wc are convinced that Goii is 
infinitely good, and that he is the friend and protector of 
virtne, this belief affords the ntost powerful inducements 
to the practice of every branch of our duty-' He has (Book 
HI.) elaborately discussed the principles of Satnral lloligion, 
hut, like Adam'Smitb, makes no reference to tho Bible, or to 
Christianity. He is disposed to assume the henevoknee of 
the Deity, bni considers that to afiirm it positively is to go 
beyond our depth. 
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ethical systems— -B ltOWN. 

THOMAS BEOW. i[ 1778 - 1820 .^] - ■ 

Brown’s EiMeal discnssion commences in the 73rd -o'f his 
Lectures. He first criticises the multiplicity of expressions used 
in the statement of the fundamental question of morals— ‘What 
is it that constitutes the action uirfoous?’ ‘ What constitutes 
the moral oiligation to perform certain actions?’ ‘‘What con- 
stitutes the merit of the agent.?’ — These have been .considered 
questions essentially distinct, whereas they are the very same 
question. There os at bottom but one emotion in the case, 
the emotion of approbation, or of disapprobation, of an agent 
acting in a-certain way. 

In answer then to the question as thus simplified, ‘ What 
is the ground of moral approbation and disapprobation?’ 
Brown answers — a simple emotion of the mind, of which no 
farther explanation can be given than that we are so consti- 
tuted. Thus, without using the same term, he sides with the 
doctrine of the Innate Moral Sense. He illustrates it by 
another elementaiy fact of the mind, involved in the concep- 
tion of cause and effect on his theory of that relation — the 
belief that the future -will resemble the past. Excepting a 
teleo^cal reference to the Supreme Benevolence of the Deity, 
he admits no farther search into the nature of the moral 
sentiment. 

He adduces, as another illustration, what he deems the 
kindred emotion of Bean^. Gur feeling of beauty is not the 
mere perception of forms and colours, or the discovery of the 
uses, of certain combinations of forms ; it is an emotion arising 
^rom these, indeed, but distinct from them. Our feeling of 
moral excellence, in like manner, is not the mere perception 
of different actions, or the discovery of the physical good that 
these may prodnca; it is an emotion sid generis, snperadded 
to them. 

He adverts, in a strain of eloquent indignation, to the 
objection grounded on differences of men’s -moral judg- 
ment. There are philosophers, he exclaims, '‘that can turn 
away from the conspiring chorus of the millions of manldnd, 
in favour of the' great truth’s of morals, to seek in some savage 
island, a few indistinct murmurs; that may seem to be dis- 
cordant with the total harmony of mankind.” He goes on to 
remark, however, that in our zeal for the. immutability of 
moral distinctions, we may weaken the case by contending for 
too much ; and proposes to consider the species of accordance 
that may be safely argued for. 
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He begins by purging away tbe realistic notion of Yirtue, 
considered as a self-existing entity. Ho defines it — a term 
expressing the relation of certain actions to cerbin emofiona 
in the minds contemplating them ; its universality is merely 
co-extensive with these minds. He then concedes that all 
mankind do not, at every moment, feel precisely the s.amo 
emotions in contemplating the same actions, and sets forth 
the limitations as follows i — 

First, In moments of violent passion, the mind is in- 
capacitated for perceiving moral differences we mnst, in such 
cases appeal, as jit were, from Philip dmnk to Philip sober. 

Secondly, Still more important is the limitation arising 
from tbe complexity of many actions. Where good and evil 
results are so blended that we cannot easily assign the pre- 
ponderance, different men may form different conclnsions. 
Partiality of views may arise from this cause, not merely in 
individnals, bnt in whole nations. Tho legal permission of 
theft in Sparta is a case in point. Theft, as theft, and without 
relation to tho political object of innring a warlike people, 
would have been condemned in Sparta, as well as witii ns, 
[The retort of Locke is not out of place here ; na irwato moral 
sentiment that permits a fundamental virtue to be set a.«ido 
on the ground of mere state convenience, is of very tittle 
value,] He then goes on to ask whether men, in approving 
these exceptions to morality, approve them bccan.'o they are 
immoral ? [The opponents of a moral sense do not contend 
for an immoral sense.] Suicide is not commended bceanse it 
deprives society of nsefal members, and gives sorrow to rela- 
tions and friends; tho exposure of infants is not justified on 
tho plea of adding to human .suffering. 

Again, the differences of cookery among nations are much 
wider than tho differences of moral sentiment ; and yet no one 
denies a fandamenlal snsccptibility to sweet and bitter. It is 
not contended that wo come into tho world \rith n knowledge 
of actions, bnfc that we have certain susceptibilities of craotion. 
in consequence of which, it Is impossible for us, in .after life, 
unless from counteracting circumstances, to be plcnsf^d with 
the contemplation of certain actions, and disgusted with cer- 
tain other actions. When tbe doctrine is thus st.atcd, Paley's 
objection, that we should also receive from natnro the notions 
of tho actions themselves, falls to the ground.^ As well might 
wo require an instinctive notion of all possible nnmbtrs, to 
bear out our instinctive sense of proportion. 

A third limitation mnst bo added, tho inaucnco of the 
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principle of Association. One way that this operates is to 
transfer, to a whole class of actions, the feelings peraliar to 
certain marked individuals. Thus, in a civilized countiy, 
where property is largely possessed, and under complicated 
tenures, we become veiy sensitive to its violation, and acquire 
a proportionably intense sentiment of Justice. Again, asso* 
ciation operates in'modifying our approval and disapproval of 
actions according to their attendant circumstances; as when 
we extenuate misconduct in a beloved person. 

The author contends -that, notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, we still leave unimpaired the approbation of unmixed 
good as good, and the disapprobation of unmixed evil as evil. 
His further remarks, however, are mainly eloquent declama- 
tion on the universality of moral distinctions. 

He proceeds to criticise the moral systems from Hobbes 
downwards. His remarks (Lecture 76) on the province of 
Season in Morality, with reference to the systems of Clarke 
and Wollaston, contain the gist of the matter well expressed. 

He next considers the theory of Htihty. That Utility 
bears a certain relation to Virtne is unquestionable. Benevo- 
lence' means good to others, and virtue is of course made up, 
in great part, of this. But then, if Utility is held to he the 
measure of virtue, standing in exact pi’oportion to it, the pro- 
position is very far from true ; it is only a small portion of 
virtuous actions wherein the measure holds. 

He does not doubt that virtuous actions do all tend, in a 
greater or less degree, to the advantage of the world. But he 
considers the question to be, whether what we have alone in 
vietu^ in approving certain actions, he the amount of utility 
that they bring ; whether we have no other reason for com- 
mending a man than for praising a chest of drawers. 

Consider this question first from the point of view of the 
agent. Does the mother, in watching her sick infant, think 
of the good of mankind at that moment? Is the pity called 
forth by misery a sentiment of the general good ? Look at it 
again from the point of view of the spectator. Is his admira- 
tion of a steam-engine, and of an heroic human action, the 
same sentiment ? Why do we not worship the earth, the 
source of all our utilities ? The ancient worshippers of nature 
always gave it a soul in the first instance. 

When the supporter of Utility arhitraiily confines his 
principles to the actions of living beings, ho concedes the 
point in dispute ; he admits an approvahleness peculiar to 
living and voluntary agenis, a capacity of exciting moral emo- 
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Hons not commensurate with any utility. Hamo says, that 
the sentiments of utility connected with human beings arc 
mixed with affection, esteem, and approbation, which do not 
attach to the ntihty of inanimate things. Brown replies, that 
these are the very sentiments to be ncconnted for, the moral 
part of the case. 

_ But another contrast may he made ; namely, between the 
utility of virtue and the utility of talent or genius, which we 
view with very different and nncqual sentiments ; the inven- 
tors of the printing press do not rouse the same emotions as 
the charities of the jllan of Boss. 

Still, he contends, like the other supporters of innate 
moral distinctions, for a pre-established harmony between the 
two attribntes- IJtility and virtne are so intimately related, 
that there is perhaps no action generally felt by ns ns virtuous, 
but what is generally beneficial. But tliis is only disctivercd 
by reflecting men ; it never enters the mind of the unthinfcang 
multitude. I7ay, more, it is only the Divine Being that c.in 
fully master this relationship, or so prescribe our duties that 
they shall ultimately coincide with the gcneial happiness. 

Ho allows that the imnaediate object of tbo h/jUJahr is tho 
general good ; bat then his relationship is to tho commimity 
as a whole, and not to any particular individual. 

He admit.*, farther, that the good of the world at largo, 
if not the onhj moral object, is a moral object, in common 
with the good of parents, friends, and others related to ns in 
private life. Farther, it may be requisite for tho moralist to 
correct our moral sentiments by requiring greater attention to 
public, and less to private, good ; but this dons not alter the 
nature of our moral feelings; it merely presents new objects 
to our moral ilhcriminalion. It. gives an exercise to our 
reason in disentangling the complicated results of oar actions. 

Ho makes it also an objection to IJtility, that it docs no* 
e.xplain why we fed approbation of tho nsoful. and disnpjiro- 
hation of the hurtful ; forgetting that Boncvolenco i* an 
admitted fact of our constitution, and may f.iirly 1>J ay-igned 
by tho moralist as the source of tlie moral sentiment. 

His ne.tt remarks are on tho Selfish .Sy.stein?, his reply to 
which is tlie assertion of Disinterested Affection*. He tii*- 
tingnishes two modes of assigning self-interest as the sole 
motive of rirtnons conduct- first, it may be said that in 
every so-called virtnons action, we see some good to sell, near 
or remote. Secondly, it may bo maintained that wc become 
at last disinterested by tbo associations of oar own interest- 
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He calls in qnesiion tHs alleged process of association. 
Because a man’s own cane is interesting to him, it does not 
follow, that eveiy other man’s cane is interesting. [He here 
commits a mistake of feet; other men’s walking canes are 
interesting to the interested owner of a cane.' It may • not 
follow that this interest is enough to determine self-sacrifice.} 

It will be inferred that Brown contends warmly for the 
existence of Disinterested Affection, not merely as a present 
hut as a primitive, fact of onr constitution. He does not . 
always keep this distinct feom the Moral Sentiment ; he, in 
fact, mixes the two Sentiments together in his language, a 
thing almost inevitable, bnt yet inconsistent with the advocacy 
of a distinct moral sentiment. 

He includes among the Selfish Systems the Ethical Theory 
of Paley, which he reprobates in both its leading points — , 
everlasting happiness as the motive, and the will of Gbd as 
.the rale. On the one point, this theory is liable to. all the 
objections against a purely selfish system ; and, on the other 
point, he makes the usual replies to the founding of morality 
•on the absolute ■^’ill of the Deity. 

Brown next criticises the system of Adam Smith. Admit- 
ting that we have the sympathetic feeling that Smith proceeds 
.•upon, he questions its adequacy to constitute the moral senti- 
.ment, on the ground that it is not a perpetual accompaniment of 
onr . actions. There must be a certain vividness of feeling or of . 
the display of feeling, or at least a sufficient cause of ■rivid 
.feeling, to call the sympathy into action. In the numerous 
.petty actions of life, there is an absence of any marked, 
sympathy.- ' . ■ 

But the essential error of Smith’s system is, that it assumes 
the very moral feelings that it is meant to explain. If there 
:were no antecedent moral feelings, sympathy could not afford 
them ; it is only a mirror to reflect what is already in existence. 
The feelings that we sympathize with, are themselves moral 
feelings already ; if it were not so, the reflexion of them from 
a thousand breasts would not give them a moral nature. 

Brown thinks that Adam Smith was to some extent misled 
by an ambiguity in the word sympathy ; a word applied not 
mei’ely to the participation of other men’s feelings, but to the 
farther and distinct fact of the wpprohation of those feelings. 

■ Although siding in the main with Shaftesbury and Hut- 
cheson, Brown objects to their designation Moral Sense, as 
' expressing the innate power of moral approbation. If ‘ bense 
. be interpreted merely as susceptibility, he has nothing to say. 
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bni if Jfc mean a primaiy medinm of porception, like fho eve* 
or the ear, he considers it a mistake- It is, in his \ion-, nn 
moiion, like hope, jealousy, or resentment, rising np on 'the 
presentation of a certain, class of objects. Ho farther objecis 
to the phrase ‘ moral ideas,’ also used hy Hutcheson. The 
moral emotions are more akin to lore and hate, tkan to per- 
ception or judgment, 

Brovm gives an exposition of Practical Ethics under tbo 
usual heads: Duties to Others, to God, to Onrsclvcs. Datics 
to others he classifies thus ; — — Xe/jativc, or atetineneo from 
injuring others in Person, Propertj-, Affections, Character or 
Eepatation, Knowledge (veracity), Virtue, and Tranquillity; 
n. Positive, or Bencvolenco; and III. — Datics growing ont 'of 
oar peculiar ties — Affinity, Friendship, Good offices received. 
Contract, and Citizenship. 

To sum up — 

I. — As regards the Standard, Brown contends for an Innate 
Sentiment, 

n. — The Facnlty being thus detennined, along with the 
Standard, we have only to resnme his views as to Disinterested 
action. For a fall account of these, wo have to go beyond 
tbo strictly Ethical Icctnrcs, to his analysis of the Emotions. 
Speaking of lovo, ho says that it includes a dc=iro of doing 
good to the person lovcd^ that it is necessarily plcamrahlo 
because there most bo some quality in the object tb.at gives 
pleasure; bat it is not the mere pleasure of loving that, makes 
ns love. The qualities are dcliglitfnl to love, and yet impos. 
sibic not to love. Ho is more explicit when ho comes to the 
consideration of Pity, recognizing tbo existence of syrnpaiby, 
not only without liking for tho object, bat %\-ith positive dis- 
like. In another place, he rem.arks that wo desire tho happi- 
ness of our fellows simply as Iranian l)ciug<. He is oppo?ed 
to the theory tliat would trace onr disinterested .affecticm.s to 
a selfish origin. Ho makes some attempt to infer to the law.s of 
Association, tho taking in of other men’s emotions, but tiiinks 
that there is a refle.x process besides. 

Although recognizing in a vagno way tbo osisicnce of 
gonninc d?sintere.sted impulses, ho tlflatc.s e!aq;i<nt!y. .and 
often, on the doHcionsncss of benevolence, and of all rtrtaons 
feelings and conduct. 

WILLIAM PALCr. [I7-S3-l?'>->3. 

Tlic First Book ofPaley’s ‘floral and Political PL'i!e!:-,pby' 
is entitled ‘ Pr.nunnt.vr.t CossiDEr-vTioKS it is in fad r.u 
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nnmetlioclical accoxmt of various fdndamental points of the 
subject. He begins by defining hlorai Philosophy as ‘ that 
science vjliicli teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it’ The 
ordinary rules are defective and may mislead, unless aided by 
a scientific investigation. These ordinary roles are the Lavr 
of Honour, the Law of the Land, and the Scriptures. 

He commences with the Law of Honour, which he views 
in its narrow sense, as applied to people of rank and fashion. 
ThLs is of course a very limited code. 

The Law of the Land also must omit many duties, properly 
compulsory, as piety, benevolence, &c. It must also leave 
unpunished many vices, as luxury, prodigality, partiality. It 
must confine itself to ofiences strictly definable. 

The Scriptures lay down general rules, which have to be 
applied by the exercise of reason and judgment. Moreover, 
they pre-suppose the principles of natural justice, and supply 
new sanctions and greater certainly. Accordingly, they, do 
not dispense with a scientific view of morals. 

[The correct arrangement of the common rules would have 
been (1) the Law of the Land, (2) the Laws of Society 
generally, and (3) the Scriptures, The Law of Honour is 
merely one application of the comprehensive agency of society 
in punishing men, by excommunication, for what it prohibits.] 

Then follows his famous chapter on the Moral Sense. 

It is by way of giving an effective statement of the point 
in dispute that he quotes the anecdote of Cains Toranius, as 
an extreme instance of filial ingratitude, and supposes it to 
be put to the wild boy caught in the woods of Hanover, with 
the view of ascertaining whether he would feel the sentiment 
of ■ disapprobation as we do. Those that afiirm an innate 
moral sense, must answer in the affirmative ; those that deny 
it, in the negative. 

He then recites the arguments on both sides. 

For the moral sense, it is contended, that we approve 
examples of generosity, gratitude, fidelity, &c., on the instant, 
without deliberation and without being conscious of any 
assignable reason ; and that this approbation is uniform and 
universal, the same sorts of conduct being approved or dis- 
approved in all ages and countries j which circumstances 
point to the operation of an instinct, or a moral sense. 

The answers to these allegations are — 

First, The Uniformity spoken of is not admitted as a fact. 

■ According to the authentic accounts of historians and travellers, 
there is scarcely a single vice that, in some age or coxmtry, of 
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the world, has not hcen conntenanccd hj public opinion. Tho 
murder of aged parents, theft, suicide, promiscuous interconrso 
of the sexes, and unmentionable crimes have been tolerated 
and approved. Among ourselves, Duelling is viesved with 
the most opposite sentiments ; forgiveness of injon'es fs ac- 
counted bj some people magnanimity, and by others meanness. 
In these, and in many other instances, moral approbation fol- 
lows the fashions and institutions of the country, which 
institntions have themselves grown out of local circumstances, 
ihd arbitrary authority of some chieftain, or the caprice of tho 
multitude. 

ISecondly, That, although, after allowing for these excep- 
tions, it is admitted that some sorts of actions are more .ap- 
proved than others, tho approbation being general, althoagh 
not nnivcrsal, yet this may bo accounted for, tvithoat sirp- 
posing a moral sense, thus .• — 

Baving experienced a particular line of conduct ns bene- • 
fioial to ourselves, for example, telling tlic truth, a sentiment 
of approbation grows up in consequence, and this sentiment 
thereupon arises whenever the action is mentioned, and 
without our thinking of tho consequences in each instance. 
The process is illustrated by the lovo of money, which is 
strongest in tho old, who least of all think of applying it to 
its uses. By such mc.aus, the approv.ul of cort.ain actions is 
commenced; and being once commenced, tho continu.anco of 
the feeling is accounted for by authority, by imitation, atid by 
all the usages of good society. As soon as an entire society 
is possessed of an ethical view, tbo initiation of the new mem- 
bers is sure and irresistiblo. Tho efficacy of lujitation is 
shown in cases where there is no authority or express training 
employed, as in tho likings and dislikings, or tastes and anti- 
pathies, in mere matters of indiflbrcnce. 

So much in reply to tho alleged uniformity. Next como 
the positive objections to a iNIoral Instinct. 

In tho first place, moral rules are not absolutely and uni- 
versally true ; they bend to circnmsfauec.®. Vcmcify, winch 
ft a natural duty, if there bo any such, is di'petiU’d with in 
case of an enemy, a tliicf^ or a madinnn. The ob!ig.atioii of 
promises is released under certain circnmsfnnces. 

In tho next place, tho Instinct must bear with it the 
of the actions to bo approved or disapproved ; bat, we are not 
born with any such ideas. 

On the whole, cither there exist no moral instructs, or 
they are undistinguisbahle from prejudices and- itabits, and 
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are, not to "be trusted in moral reasonings. Aristotle held it 
as self-evident tbat barbarians are meant to be slaves ; so do 
onr modem slave-traders. This instance is one of many to 
show that the convenience of the parties has much to do with 
the rise of a .moral sentiment. Amd eveiy system built upon 
instincts is more likely to find excuses for existing, opinions 
and practices than to refonn either. 

Again : supposing these Instincts to exist, what is their 
authority or power to punish ? Is it the infliction of remorse ? 
That may be borne with for the pleasures and profits of. widc- 
edness. If they are to be held as indications of the will of 
God, and therefore as presages of his intentions, that result 
may be arrived at by a surer road. 

. The next preliminary topic is Human Happiness. 

• • -.Happiness is defined as the excess of pleasure over pain. 
.Pleasures are to be held as difiering only in continuatice, and 
in intensity. A computation made in respect of these two pro- 
perties, confirmed by the degrees of cheerfulness, tranquillity, 
and contentment observable among men, is to decide all 
questions as to human happiness. 

I. — What Human Happiness does not consist in. 

Hot in the pleasures of Sense, in whatever profusion or 
variety enjoyed j in which are included sensual pleasures, 
active sports, and Pine Art. 

1st, Because they last for a short time. [Surely they are 
good for the time they do last.] 2nd]y, By repetition, they 
lose their relish. [Intermission* and variety, however, are 
to be supposed.] 3rdly, The eagerness for high and intense 
■delights takes away the relish firom all others. 

Paley professes to have observed in the votaries of pleasure 
a restless craving for variety, languor under enjoyment, and 
misery in the want of it. After Sil, however, these pleasures 
have their value, and may be too much despised as well as 
too much followed. 

Hext, happiness does not consist in the exemption from 
pain (?), from labour, care, business, and outward evils ; such 
exemption leaving one a prey to morbid depression, anxiety, 
and hypochondria. Even a pain in moderation may be a 
refreshment, from giving a stimulus to pursuit. 

Hor does it consist in greatness, rank, or station, fl^e 
reason here is derived, as usual, from the doctrine of Belativity 
or Comparison, pushed beyond all just limits. The illustration 
of the dependence of the pleasure of superiority on comparison 
is in Paley’s.happiest style. 
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n.--Wliat happiness docs consist in. Allowing for the 
great diffiealties of this vital dctennination, ho proposes to ho 
governed by a reference to the conditions of life whoro men 
appear most cheerful and contented. 

It consists, Ist, In the exercise of the social aHections, 
2ndly, The eseroisG of our faculties, cither of body or of mind, 
■m the pursuit of some cng-ugiiig end. [This inclndos the two 
items of occupation and plot-mfcrest,] Srdlj-, Upon the pra- 
dent constitution of the habits ; tbc prudent constitution bcin" 
chiedy in moderation and simplicity of life, or in demanding 
few stimulants ; and 4tbly, In Health, whoso importance ho 
values highly, bnt not too highly. 

The consideration of these negative and positive conditions, 
ho thinks, jnstifies tbc two conclusions: (1) Th.at Itappmoss 
is pretty equally distributed amongst tbo dilTcreut orders of 
society; and (2) That in respect of this world’s huppiticJ.s, 
vice has no advantage over virtue. 

The last subject of tbc First Book is Virnn:. The defini- 
tion of virtuo is * the doi»g good io mnnhind., in obedience lo the 
will of God; and for ilic sake of everlasting happincfs.’ 

If this were strictly interpreted according to its fonn, it 
would mean that three things go to coiistifnto virtue, any ono 
of which being absent, wo should not have \"irtuD. lAiing 
good to mankind alone is not virtue, nnle.^s coupled with a 
divine requirement; and this addition would notsufiicc, with- 
out the farther circumstance of ovorinsting happiness ns tho 
reward. But such is not his meaning, nor is it easy lo fix 
tho meaning. He unites the two conditions — Human Happi- 
ness and the Will of tbo Deity — and holds them to cn'mculo 
and to explain one another. Either of the two wonld l>e a 
snfEcient definition of virtue; and ho would add, ns an ex- 
planatory proposition and a guide to practice, that the ono 
may be taken as a clue to the other. Tn a double criscrion 
like this, everything depends npon the nmnner of worKiiig it. 
By rnnning from ono of tbc tests to .'Uiotlicr at discretion, wo 
may evade whatever is disagreeable to us in b»;h. 

Book 11., entitled I.[orai. Oi’UiGtTto.v, i-^ the full develop- 
ment of his views. Reciting various theories of mom! ncht 
and wrong, he remarks, first, that they all nltimatc ly cninrtdo ; 
in other words, all the theorist.': agree npon the same rales of 
duty— a remark to ho rcccircfl with sllmrancc-'j and next, 
that they all leave the matter short; none provide an r.dc* 
qnatc motive or indnccint-nt. [He omits to mention the theory 
of the Divino Will, which is partly his own theory]. 
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In proceeding to supply this want, he asks first ‘ what is 
meant hy Being obliged to do a thing;’ and answers, ‘ a violent 
motive 'resulting from the command of anothor.' The motive 
mnst he violent, or have some degree of force to overcome 
reluctance or opposing tendencies. It must also result from 
the command of another"; not the mere offer of a gratuity by 
way of inducement. SucJi is the nature of Law ; we should 
not obey the magistrate, unless rewards or punishments de- 
pended on our obedience ; so neither should we, without the 
same reason, do what is right, or obey God. 

He then resumes the general question, under a concrete 
case, ‘ Why am I obliged to keep my word ?’ The answer 
accords with the above explanation ; — ^Because I am urged to 
'do so by a violent motive (namely, the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life), resulting from the command of God. 
Private happiness is the motive, the will of God the rule. 
[Although not brought out in the present connexion, it is 
impbed that the will of God intends the happiness of man- 
kind, and is to be interpreted accordingly.] 

Previously, when reasoning on the means of human happi- 
ness, he declared it to be an established conclusion^ thatvirtue 
leads to' happiness; even in this life ; now be bases his own 
theory on the uncertainty of that conclusion. His words are, 

‘ They who would establish a system of morality, independent of 
afutme state, must’look out for some other idea of moral obli- 
gation, unless they can shoiv that virtue conducts the possessor 
to certain happiness in this life, or to a much greater share of 
it than he' could attain by a different behaviour.’ He does 
not make the obvious remark that Tmman authority, as far as 
it goes, is also a source of obligation ; it works by the very 
^jme class of means as the divine authority. 

' He next proceeds to enquire into the means of determining 
the Will of God. There are two sources — the express declara- 
tions of Scripture, when they are to be had ; and the design 
impressed on the world, in other words, the light of nature. 
This last source requires him, on his system, to establish the 
Divine Benevolence ; and he arrives at the conclusion that 
God w ills and wishes the happiness of his creatures, and 
accordingly, that the method of coming at his will concerning 
any action is to enquire into the tendency of that action to 
promote or to diminish the general happiness. 

He then discusses UirLiTT, with a view of answering the 
objection that actions may be useful, and yet such as no man • 
will allow to be right. This leads him to distingmsh between 
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the parlkidar and the general consequences of aetton® and to 
enforce the necessity of Gekeral Rexes. An nFsaseiti, by 
knocking a rich villain on the head, may do' imTnedime ntid 
particular good ; but the liberty granted to individuals to kill 
■whoever they shonld deem injurious to society, would rcnd>’r 
hanjan life uusafe, and indnee universal terror. , ‘.Wiiaicvcr 
is expedient is right,’ but then it must bo csxieJient on 
the ■whole, in the long run, in all its edects coIla{c.",-il and 
remote, as vrell as immediate and direct. When the 
hmeehnn is opposed to the ulUe, the Iirrnc.tium means the 
genera! and remote consoqnences, the ulih the particular and 
the near. 

The concluding sections of Book II. are occupied -.vith the 
consideration of IIigiit and Rights. A Right i.s of courso 
Correlative with an Obligation. Rights are Xataral or Adven- 
titious; Alienable or Inab'enable; Pcrfech or Impc-rfcck The 
only one of tbesc di.stinction.s having any Ethiaal .uppliaation 
is Perfect and Imperfect. The Perfect Rights arc, the Imper- 
fect are not, cufoived bj' Law. 

Under the ‘ general Rights of manldnd,’ ho has .q, di'cus- 
sion ns to onr right to the flesh of animals, and contends that 
it would be diflicult to defend this right by nny urgumeuts 
drawn from the light of nature, and tixit- it reposes on the 
text of Genesis ix. 1, 2, 3. . . 

A.S regards the chief bulk of Palcy’s ,v.-ork, it is nepc«nrT 
only to indicate his scheme of the Duties, and hi® nwnner of 
treating them. ‘ < 

Book in. considers. KEr„\TtvE Dcrrins. There .ans fhrrp . 
cla.=scs of tbc.=e. First, Relative Duties that are /A.'crnj'wr'', 
meaning all those that arc strictly defined and enforced ; the? o 
growing out of Prmniscs, Contracts, Oath®, and Sab®cri]‘tic'r;s 
to Articles of Religion. Secondlj, Jlel.ative Duties tiiat mo 
Iniiclcrhtiuali:, as Charity, in its various aspects of tiw-itnicnt 
of dependent.®, assistance ^to the needy, d'c. ; the chocks on 
Anger and Revenge; Gnititudc/Ac. TJiirdiy, the Ilclativo 
Dnlie.s growing oul of the 

Book lY. is Dctiks to Ocr-snxvE.=, and treats of Self- 
defence, Dninkcnnc.s's, and Suicide. , 

Book V. comprifcs DrriF.s Tow.tBD? Gnu. 

Book Yl. i® occujjicd. with Politics and Political B.mnomr. 
It disens.-cs llie Origin of Civil Government, the Duty of 
Submission to Government, Liberty, tbc Form® of Gorcni- 
ineni the British Constitution, the Administration of .Tasiicc, 

Ac. 
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Tlie Ethical Theory of Paley'may he briefly resrtmed 
th.us:-7-. . . 

r.-^The Ethical Standard 'with him is the conjoined 
reference to ’the ’Will- of the Deity, and to Utility, or Human 
Happiness, He is unable to construct a scheme applicable to 
mankind ^^enerally, until they are first converted to a belief 
in Eevelation. 

' JX — The Psychology implied in his system involves his 
most characteristic. features. 

-1. He. is nnmisfakeable in repudiating Innate Moral Dis- 
tinctions, and on this point, and on this only, is he thoroughly 
at one -svith the Utilitarians of the present day. 

2. On the , Theory of Will he has no remarks. He has 
an utter distaste for anything metaphysical. 

.3; He 'does not. discuss Disinterested Sentiment; by im- 
plication, he demes it. ‘ Without the expectation of a ftitnre 
existence,’ he .says, ‘aU reasoning upon moral questions is 
. vain.’ He cannot, of course, leave out all reference to gene- 
rosi^. , Under ‘ Pecuniaiy Bounty ’ he makes this remark — 
'TheyVho rank' pity amongst the origiual impulses of our 
, nature, rightly contend, that nrhen this principle prompts us , 
to the relief of human misery, it indicates the Divine intention 
and our duty- Whether it be an instinct or a habit (?), it is, 
in fact, a property of our nature, -which God appointed, &c.’ 
This is his first argument for charity ; the second is derived 
from the original title of mankind, granted by the Deity, to 
hold- the earth in common; and the third is the strong 
injunctions of Scripture on this head. He cannot, it seems,* 
trust human nature -with a single charitable act apart from 
'the intervention of the Deiiy. 

, in. — He has an explicit scheme of Happiness. 

■ IV,— The Substance' of Ins Moral Code is distinguished - 
from the current opinions cliiefly by his well-known views on 
Subscription to Articles, He cannot conceive .how,' looking ■ 
to the incurable diversity of human opinion on all matters 
short of demonstration, the legislature could expect the per- 
petual consent of a body of ten thousand men, not to one 
controverted proposition, hut to many hundreds. 

“Hi.' inducements to the performanceof dntyai-e,as we shonld 
expect, a mixed reference to Public Utility and to Scripture. 

In tbe Indeterminate Duties, where men are urged by 
moral considerations, to -the exclusion of legal compulsion, he 
sometimes appeals directly to our generous sympathies as well 
.as to self-interest, hut usually ends -with the Scripture authority. 
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relation of Ethics to Politics is not a prominent 
feature in Palej. Ho makes moral rules repose fiitallv, not 
upon human, bat npon Divine Law. Hence (YI.) tlio con- 
noxion of his system with Theology is f'undamciit.al.' 

JEREMY BEKTHAJr. [l7-JS.‘lS32.] 

The Ethical System of Jeremy Bentb.am is g-iven in his 
work, entitled ‘An Introduction to tho Principles of florals 
and Legislation,' first pnblished in I“S9. In a posthnmoits 
work, enlitled'Deontology,’ his principles were fiirihcr 
trated, chiefly with reference to the minor morals and ainiablo 
virtues. 

It is tho first-named work that wo .riaall here chie.fi)* 
notice. In it, the author has principally in view L^aislafion ; 

' but tho s.aTnc common basis. Utility, serves, in his’judgment. 
for Ethics, or Morals. 

Tho first chapter, entitled ‘ The PaixcirtE of ’Utiuty,' 
begins thus: — ‘hTaturohas placed mankind under the gover- 
nance of ttvo sovereign masters, pain and ph'ri<ri>/c. Jf'.n for 
them alone to point out what we ought to do, as uel) n.s to 
determine tvhat wo .shall do. On tho one hand, the si.and.ard 
of riglit and wrong; on the other, the chain of- r.tu'-.'S and 
eflbcts, arc fastened to their tliroiio. Tltcy govert! us in all 
we do, in all wc say, in all wo think; every cflbrt we f.iii 
make to throw off our subjection will serve bnt to demonrirato 
and confirm it. In words a roan may pretend to abjure thrir 
onpiro, but in reality he will remain subject to it nil she 
svliilo. Tho principhj of ntilH'j recognizes this .subjection, and 
as.=nmes it for the found.aiinn of that sy.st<';ii. the obj', clef 
which i.s to rear the fabric of felicity by the b.ir.d of ri'a=<’'u 
and of l.aw. Systems which attempt to qac^tioii it, deal hi 
sounds instead of sense, in caprice instead of rca«o:i, in dark- 
no.'s instead of light’ 

Ho defines Utility in varion.s phm.scs. -all coming to the 
same tiling : — the tendency of act ion.s to promote the Inpp;- 
1105.=, and to prevent the misery, of tb.b parly unaer caa'-ide**.!- 
tion, iviiich party is nsimlly the community where one's lot 
cast. Of thi.s jirinciple no proof can bo oll'eri d ; ii 1 = the fit.;.! 
axiom, on which alone wc can foatid all anmnerit- of a mrr.d 
kind. Ho that attcwpt.s to combat it, ti=iTnlly h, nn- 

awnres. An opponent is challenged to .s-ay — (1) ii he iii‘ c-tro- 
it wholly: (fi) if he will net svithoutany principle, or if tlcre 
is any other that he would judge hy ; (d) if that other s- ' 
really and distinctly .ccp.watc from titiitty; (dj it at- lucaxcd 
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to set up Ms own approbation or. disapprobation as the mle; 
and if so,, wbetber he will force that upon others, dr allow each 
person to do the same } (5) in the first case, if his principle is 
not despotical j (6) in the second case, whether it is nob ' 

• anarchical; (7) supposing him to add the plea of reflection,, 
let him.saj if the basis of Ms reflections excludes nfOifcj-; (8) 
if he means to compound the matter, and take utility, for part; . 
and if so, for what part; (9) why he goes so far, with Utility, 
and no farther ; (10) on what other principle a meaning can 
be attached, to the words motive and right. • . 

In Chapter II., Bentham. discusses the PsiyciPiES adteese 
TO Utility. He conceives two opposing grounds. The fltst 
.mode of opposition ,is-dii'ect and constant, as exemplified in. 

■ 'AscdidsTiu- -A Eecond. mode may be only occasional, as in 
. what ;he' terins the. -principle of Sympathy and Antipathy 
. .(Liking' and Disliking). 

-;. *The principle of . Asceticism means the approval of an 
.Action according to its tendemy to diminish happiness, or 
ohversely. Any. one .reprobating in any shape, pleasure as 
such;' is a partisan of this principle. Asceticism has been 
. adopted, un- the, one' hand, by certain moralists, from the spur 
of philosophic pride.; and on .the, other hand, by certain re* 
ligipnists, under the impulse of fear. It has been much less 
admitted into Legislation than into Morals. It may have 
originated, in the first instance, with hasty speculators, look- 
...ing at. the .pains attending certain pleasures in the long run, 
andpnshing'the abstinence from such pleasures (justified to a ' , 
ceiiaia }^agth on prudential grounds) so far as to fall in love 
with pain. 

• ■ -The, other principle. Sympathy and Antipathy, means the 

- '.unreasoning approbation or disapprobation of the individual 
mind, where fancy, caprice, accidental liking or dishking, may 
. mix with a regard to human happiness. This is properly tho 
negation of a principle. What we expect to find in a principle . 
is some external consideration, wananting and guiding our ' 
sentiments of approbation and disapprobation ; a basis that all 
are agreed npon. 

It is under this head that Bentham rapidly surveys and 
dismisses all the current theories of Eight and Wrong. 
They consist all of them, he says, in so many contrivance.s for 
avoiding an appeal to any external standard, and for reqniring 
ns to accept the author’s sentiment or opini6n as a reason for 
itself. The dictates of this principle, however, will often 
miintentionally coincide with utility ; for what more nataral 
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ground of hatred to a practice can there bo than its mi?- 
chierons tendency ? The things that men sufl'er. by, they 
■will bo disposed to bate. Still, it is not constant 'in its 
operation ; for people may ascribe the suffering to the wrong 
cause. The principle is most liable to err on the side of 
severity ; differences of taste and of opinion arc .^nfficient 
■grounds for quarrel and resentment. It vrill err on tho side 
of lenity, when a mischief is remote and imperceptible. 

• The author reserves a distinct handling for the Theological 
principle ; alleging that it falls under one or other of tho tlirco 
foregoing. The Will of God must mean bis will as revealed 
in the sacred writings, which, as the labonrs of divines testify, 
themselves stand in need of interpretation. IMiat is meant, 
in fact, is the presumjjtive will of God ; that i.s, ■wlmt is pre- 
sumed to be his ■will on account of its conformity ■with nnothcr 
principle. are pretty sure that what is right is conforiniiblo 

to his -will, hut then this requires ns fii-st to know wlmt is right.' 
The usual mode of knowing God’s pleasure (ho remarks) is to 
ohserve what is our own pleasure, and prqnonnce that to bo his. 

Chapter III,— O.v Focb Sanctioxs on S6L-!.cn.s or P.M.v .t.vn 
PtEAsunE -wherchy men arc stimulated, to act 1111114 they 
are termed, yi/iysicai, poliikal, moral, and relujlonf. I’hcso arc 
tho Sanctions of Eight. 

The X'^^yslcal sanction inclndc-s tho pleasures .and pnin.s 
arising in the ordinary course of nature, nnmwliCet!'.b3- the 
will of any human being, or of any supeniatunil beipgf — ' 

'^ho political sanction is what emanates from the sovereign . 
or supreme ruling power of the st.atc. Tho pnnishmeats' of 
the Law come under this head. • • ... ' - f ' 

The moral or popular sanction results from the action. of 
the community, or of the individuals that each person conu. 'v in 
contact with, acting without any Settled or concerted rti'e. 
It corresponds to public opinion, and extends in its operation 
bej'ond the sphere of the law. 

The religious .sanction proceeds from the ininicdiate hand 
of a snjtcrior invisible being, cither in the present, or in a 
future life. 

The name Punishment is applicable only to tbe three la^t. 
The suffering that befalls a man in the coarse of n.itnrc is 
tenned a calamitj ; if it happen through imprudence on his 
part, it may be styled a punishment issaing from the phy^icr.J 
sanction. 

Chapter lY. is tho Yalce of a i.ot or Vtzmrs on P.ux, 
now TO BE lilE-tscBED. A pleasure or a pain is determiued to 
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be greater or less according to (1) its inlemity, (2) its dma- 
iion, (3) its ceriainiy or uncertainty, (4) its propinquity or 
remoteness ; all wbicb. are obvious distinctions. To these are; 
to be added (5) its fecundity, or the chance it has of being 
followed by other sensations of its own kind ; that is pleasures 
if it be pleasure, pains if it be pain. Finally '(6) its purity, or 
the chance of its being nnmixed with the opposite kind-; a ' 
pure pleasure has no. mixture of pain. All the six properties 
apply to the.case of ,an individual person ; where a plurality are 
concerned, a new item iffpresent, (7^ the extent, or the number 
of persons affected. These properties exhaust the meaning of 
the terms expressing good and evil ; on the ene side, happi- 
ness, convenience, advantage, benefit, eniolument, profit, 
&c. ; " and', on the other, ‘ unhappiness, inconvenience, disad- 
vantage," loss, mischief,’ and the like. 

‘IS'ext follows, in Chapter 'V,, a classified enumeration uf 
'FleascRes ajtd Paixs. In a system undertaking to base all 
Moral and Political action on the production of happiness, 
such a classification is obviously required. The author pro- 
fesses to have grounded ’it on an analysis of human nature, 
which unalysis itself, however, as being too metaphysical, he 
withholds. 

The simple pleasures are: — ^1. The pleasures of sense. 
'2, The pleasures of wealth. 3. The pleasures of skill, 4. The 
'pleasures of amity. 5, The pleasures of a good name. -6. The 
■pl^sufes .of power. 7. The pleasures of piety. 8. The plea- 
'sures of benevolence. 9. The pleasures of- malevolence. 
10. The pleasures of memory. 11. The pleasures of imagi- 
nation, - 12,'’ The pleasures of expectation. 13. The pleasures 
dependent on association. 14. The pleasures of relief. 

’ The simple pains are : — 1 . The pains of privation. "2. The 
pains of the senses. 3. The pains of awkwardness. 4. The 
pains of enmity. 6. The pains of an ill name. 6. The pains 
of piety. 7. The pains of benevolence. 8. The pains of male- 
volence. 9. The pains of the memory. ' 10. The pains of the 
imagination. 11. The pains of expectation. 12. The pains 
dependent on association. 

We need not quote his detailed subdivisionand illustration 
of these. At the close, he marks the important difference 
between self-regarding and extra^regardmg ; the last being 
those of benevolence and of malevolence. 

In along chapter (VI.), he dwells on Circumstances inixu- 
ESCiNG Seksibixitt. They are such as the following: — 1. 
Health. 2. Strength. 3. Hardiness. 4. Bodily imperfection. 

4- 
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5. Qaantity and Qualify of knowledge. 6. Strength of intel- 
lectnal power.?. 7. Firmness of mind. 8. Ste.'idine.'^s of 
mind. 9. Bent of inclination. 10. Moral scnsihilitv’. 11, 
Moral biases. 12. Eeligions Sensibility. 13. Religions 
biases. 14. Sympathetic Sensibility. 15. Sympathetic bra.^c.^. 
16. Antipathetic eensibility. 17. Aiitipatlietic biases. 18. 
Insanity. 19. Habitual occupations. 20. Pccuniaiy cirenm- 
stances. 21. Connexions in the way of sympathy. 22. 
Connexions in the way of antipathy. 23. Radical frame of 
body. 24. Radical frame of mind. 25. Sex. 20. Age. 27. 
Rank. 28. Education. 29. Climate. 30, Linca^. 31. 
Government. 32. Religions profession. 

Chapter YH. proceeds to consider Acnoss i;; 

GENER.ii,. Eight and wrong, good and evil, merit and demerit 
belong to actions. These hnvo to bo di^dded and clas-.'iiicd 
with a view to the ends of the moralist and the lea'islator, 
Tbrongbont this, and two other long chapters, bo di^cussesj n.s 
necessary in apportioning pnnisbment, the uc! ifsnlf, the a'rcunt- 
dances, the intention, and the consciousness — or the knosvledgo 
of the tendencies of the act. He introdnccs many subdivisions 
nndcr each head, and makes a number of remarks of import- 
ance as regards penal legi.slalion. 

In Chapter X., be regards plca-snrcs and pains in the 
aspect of JIOTivxs. Since every plea.suro and every pain, as 
a part of their natarc, induce actions, they arc often de- 
signated w'itli reference to that circaw.dancc. Hanger,, f hir.-f, 
Inst, avarice, curiosity, ambition, &c., are names of this cla.'^.s. 
There is not a complete set of. such dc.signation.s ; heace the 
use of the circnmloculions, ajipetil'c Jor, hvo of, dtslre of — sweet, 
odours, sounds, sights, case, reputation, do. 

Of great importance is the Order of prr-nrdnrncc 
motives. Of all the varieties of motives. Good-will, or Beno- 
volenco, taken in a general view, is that whose dictate.^ are 
surest to coincide with Utility. In this, however, it is taken 
for granted that the benevolence i.s not so confined in its 
sphere, ns to be contradicted b^- a more exten'^ive, or cnl.arged, 
benevolence. 

After good-will, the motive that has the l''''t ch.nnco of 
coinciding with Utilityis Love of Bepuf.af ion. Tlic cot-ncidcr.cc 
would be perfect, if m'en’s likings and disliking? were govt rned 
exclusively by the principle of Utility, .nud tmi, as. thty ofjen 
are, bv the hostile principles of Aseeiici.sm, nnd of ?y,’!i;>ithy 
and Antipathy. Love of repuiation is inferior as .a motive to 
Good-will, in not governing the secret actiou.=. Tlis.'^e L'-^t 
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are affected, only as they have a chance of becoming public, 
or as men contract a habit of looting to pubHc approbation in 
all they do. 

The desire of Amity, or of close personal affections, is 
placed next in order, as a motive. According as vre extend 
the number of persons ■whose amity 'we desire, this prompting 
approximates to the love of reputation. 

After these three motives, Bentham places the Dictates- of 
KeHgion, which, however, are so various in their suggestions, 
that he can hardly speak of them in common. Were the 
Being, who is the otgect of religion, -nniverEally supposed to 
be :as benevolent as he is supposed to be wise and powerful, and 
■were the notions' of his beneyolence as correct as the notions 
, of Ms wisdom ^ and power, the dictates of reli^on would 
coirespondj m' all^^ases, with Dtility. But while men call 
him benevolent in words, they seldom mean that he is so in 
reality They do not mean that he is benevolent as man is 
.conceive.d to be benevolent; they do not mean that he is 
behevolent in.the only sense that benevolence has a meaning. 
Thd^lticlates of religion are in all countries intermixed, more 
or less, •with dictates unconformable to utility, deduced from 
texts, well or ill interpreted, of the writings held for sacred 
by each sect. These dictates, however, gradually approach 
nearer to-utili^, because the dictates of the mom sanction 
do so. . j > 

Such are ^he four Social or Tutelary Motives, the anta- 
gonists of .the. Dissocial and Self-regarding motives, which 
include the reihainder of the catalogue. 

■Chapter'.<S 2 :'^''od'Disp 03 raoxs. A man is said to be of a 
'mischievous -disposition, when be is presumed to be apt to 
engage rather in actions of an apparently pernicious tendency, 
than in such as are apparently beneficial. The author lays 
down certain Rules for indicating Disposition. Thus, ‘The 
strength of the temptation being given, the mischievousness 
of the disposition manifested by the enterprise, is as the 
apparent mischievonsness of the act,’ and others to a like 
effect. 

Chapter XTT . — Of the coxsequexces of a iirscHiEVOUs 
ACT, is meant as the concluding link of the whole pre’vious 
chain of causes and effects. He defines the shapes that 
bad consegnences may assume. The mischief may , he 
pnmanj, as when s'ostained by a definite number of iudi- 
■viduals ; or secondary, by extending over a multitude of un- 
assignahle individuals. The evil in this last case may be 
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mtlier actual pain, or danger, which is the chance of pain. 
Thus, a successful robheiy affects, primarily, a number of 
assignable persons, and secondarily, all persons in a like 
situation of risk. 

He then proceeds to the theory of Pcxisiniexx (XHI., 
^ classification of Ofse.vces (XVL), and to 
the Limits of the Penal Branch of Jurisprudence (XVII.). 
The two first subjects — Punishments and Offences — arc inter- 
esting chiefly in rc^rd to Legislation. They have .also a 
bearing on florals ; inasmuch as society, in its private adminis- 
tration of punishments, ought, no less than the Legislator, to 
be guided by sound scicntilic principles. 

As respects Punishment, he marks off (1) cases where it is 
groundless ; (2) where it is itiejicacmu-, as in Infancy, Itl^an^ty, 
Intoxication, Ac.; (3) cases where it is vnpa>filahls ; ,nnd (•]■) 
cases wlicro it is needless. It is under this last herd ,that he 
excludes froru punishment the dissemination of whut yaay^bo 
deemed pernicious principles. Punishment is nced!eb.s.hcrf, ' 
because the cud cau be served by i-cply and exposure. 

The first part of Chapter XVII. is entitled the' ‘ Limits 
botwcoa Private Ethics and the Art of Legislation and a 
short account of it will complete the view of the author’s 
Ethical Theory. 

Ethics at large, is defined the art of directing men’.s actions 
to the producliou of the greatest possible quantity of happi- 
ness, on the part of those whose interest ri in vihiv. Xow, 
these actions may be a man’s oivn actions, in whicli ca ‘^0 tlioy 
arc styled the art of sdfgovarnmenl, or prirafe clliics. Or they 
may bo the actions of other agents, namelyV (15 Other human 
beings, and (2) Other Anima!.'-', whoso interests Bcidham con- 
sidci’s to have been disgracefully overlooked by jurists .as well 
as by mankind generally. 

In so far as a mtin’s happiness depends on his oivn con- 
duct, he may bo said to ouv a duty to UmscJf ; tlie quality 
manifested in discharge of this branch of dut^- (if duty it is t.j 
bo ciilled) is pr.uOE.sCE. In so far lus lie affects by bis cimduct 
the interests of those about him, he is under a d’i'y lo 
The happiness of others may be consulted in t-.vo ways. I’ir-t, 
negatively, by forbearing to diminish it : thi'- is c-.dh^l 
ritOUiTY. Sccondlj', in a positive way, by studying to incre.j^e 
it ; which is expressed by BEN'Ei icnscE. 

But now the question occurs, how i': it that under Private 
Ethics (or apart from legislation and religion) a mm enn lo 
under a motive to consult other people’s happinCiS ? By wl.at 
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obligations can be be bound to proUtij and beneficence? A 
man can bare no adeqimte motives for consulting any interests 
but bis own. Still there are motives for making ns consult 
the happiness of others, namely, the purely social motive of 
Sympathy or Benevolence, and the semi-social motives of Love 
of Amity and Love of Ilepntation. [He does not say here 
- whether Sympathy is .a motive grounded on the pleasure it 
brings, or a motive irrespective of the pleasure ; although from 
, other places we may infer that he inchnes to the first view.] 

Private Ethics and Legislation can have but the same end, 

■ happiness.;. Their means, the actions prompted, must bo 
nearly the same... Still they .are difierent. There is no case 
where a man. ought not to be guided by his own, or his fellow- 
creatures', happiness; but there are many cases where the 

■ legislature should not compel a man to perform such actions. 

. The .reason is that the Xiegislatnre works solely by Punish- 

ment (reward is seldom applied, and is not properly an act of 
.legislation). How, there are.cases where the' punishment of 
. the political sanction ought not to be used ; and if, in any of 
these cases, there is a propriety of using the punishments of 
1 private ethics (the mor^ or social sanction), this circumstance 
would indicate the line of division. 

First, then, as to the cases where punishment would be 
groundless. In such cases, neither legislation nor private 
ethics should interfere. • . . 

Secondly. As .to cases where it wonld be inefficacious, where 
punishment has no deterring juptive power, — as in Infancy, 
Insanity, overwhelming-danger, &c ., — the public and the pri- 
vate sanctions are also alike excluded. 

Thirdly. It is in the cases where Legislative punishment 
would be unpTofiiaile, that we have the great field of Private 
Ethics. Punishment is unprofitable in -two ways. First, 
when the danger of detection is so small, that nothing but 
enormous severity, on detection, would be of avail, as in the 
illicit commerce of the sexes, which has generally gone un- 
punished by law. Secondly, when there is danger of in- 
volving" the innocent .with the guilty, from inability to define 
the crime in precise language. Hence it is that rnde be- 
haviour, treacheiy, and ingratitude are not punished by law ; 
and that in countries where the voice of the people controls 
the band of - the legislature, there -is a great dread of making 
defamatio7i, especially of the government, an offence at law. 

Private Ethics is not liable to the same difficulties as 
Legislatiou in dealing with such .offences. 
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Of the three departments of Jforal Dntj— Pm donee, 
Probitjr, and _ Beneficence — the one that least requires and 
admits of being enforced by legislative punishment is tho 
first — P fudenc&. It can only be through some defect of tlio 
understanding, if people arc wanting in duty to themselves. 
Now, although a man may know little of him'-elf, is it 
certain the legislator knows more? Wonld it lx: posxblo to 
extirpate drunkenness or fornication by legal punishment? 
All that can be done in this field is to subject tbc oUbnees, in 
cases of notoriety, to a slight censure, so as to cover them 
with a, slight shade of artificial disropafe, and thus give 
strength and influence to the moral sanction. 

Legislators have, in general, carried their interferenco too 
for in this class of duties; and the mischief has-been most 
conspicuous in religion, ilcn, it is" supposed, ' are li.ihle to 
errors of jndgment; and for these it Is the determination of 
Being of infinite bcnevolenco to punish them with aii/iiifmiqv 
of torments. The legislator, having by his side men perfectly 
enlightened, unfettered, and nnbi.assod, presnincs that he hs's 
attained by their means the exact truth; and so, v.-hon he sics 
his people ready to plunge headlong into an abyss of fire, shall 
he not stretch forth his hand to save them ? 

Tho second class of duties — tho rules of Pro’oVy, stand 
most in need of the assistance of tho legislator. Tiicrc arc 
few cases where it tcoidd bo expedient to punish a man for 
hurting himself, and few where it iiof be cxpedii ut f-"> 

punish a man for hnrtinghis neighbour. jVs regards offerays 
ugainst property, private ethics presupposes Icgisl.ition, wiiivli 
alone can determine what things arc to be roganlcd as c v'u 
man’s property. If priv.atc ethics takes a ditl’erent view from 
tho legislature, it must of course act on its own vioivs. 

The third class of duties — Bcitflieccre— ma=t he nlnn. 
doned to tho jurisdiction of private ethics. In many cafes 
the beneficial quality of an act depends upon the di'p'>'Uii.'n 
of tlio agent, or the possession by him of the cxtra-tvrrirai;,g 
motives — sympathy, amity, and reputation; wherea- polituval 
action can work only through the self-regarding tneiivo'-. In 
a word these duties must bo free or roirnifjiai. fi'db th.e limita 
of In w on Biis head might bo .somowlwt exteudei : in p.ariiamr'r, 
where a man’s person is in d.angcr, it might be inaiin tne duty 
of every one to save him from mischief, no less than to r.’v- 
stain from bringing it on him. _ ■ 

To resume the Ethics of Bcntli.am. I— rue St.anttard < r 
End of ilondityis the production of ILappim.-^s cr Luiity- 
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Bentham is iihtis at one in his first principle vrith Hhme and 
with Paley ; his pecnliarily is to make it fniitfiil in numerous 
applications hoth to legislation and to morals. He carries 
out the “principle with an unflinching rigour,, and a logical 
force peculiarly his o-wn. 

n.— His Psychological Analysis' is also- studied and 
thorough-going. 

He is the lii’st person to provide a classification of plea- 
sures and pains, as an indispensable preliminaiy alike to 
morals and to legislation. The ethical applications of these 
are of less importance than the legislative ; they have a direct 
and practical bearing upon the theoiy of Punishment.’ 

He lays down,, as the constituents of the' Moral Paculiy, 
Good-will or Benevolence,, the love of Amity, the love of 
Eep'utation, and the dictates of Religion — with a view to the 
Happiness of others and Prudence — with a view to our own 
happiness. He gives no special account of the acquired senti- 
tnent of'’ Obligation or Authority— the characteristic of Oon- 
Bcience, as distinguished from other impulses having a 
■ tendency to the good of others or of self. And yet.it is the 
peculiarity of his system to identify morality with law ; so 
that there . is only one step to connecting conscience with our 
education under the difi’erent sanctions — legal and ethical. 

^ He would of course give a large place to the Intellect or 
Reason mmaldng, up the Moral- Pacnlty,. seeing that the con- 
sequence's 'of actions have to be estimated or judged ; but he 
w'ould regard this as merely co-operating with our sensibilities 
to pleasure and pain. 

The Disinterested Sentiment is not regarded- by Bentham 
as arising from any disposition to pure self-sacrifice. He 
recognizes Fleasures of Benevolence and Pains of Benevolence 
thus constituting a purely interested motive for doing good to 
others. He describes certain pleasui’es of Imagination or 
Sympathy arising through Association — the idea of plenty, 
the idea of the happiness of animals, the idea of health, the , 
idea of gratitude. Under the head of Circumstances influencing 
■Sehsibflity, he adverts to Sympathetic Sensibility, as being the 
. propensity to derive pleasure from the happiness, and pain, from 
the unhappiness, of oilier sensitive heings. It cannot but be ad- 
‘mitted, he says, that the only interest that a man at all' 
times, and on all occasions, is sure to find adequate motives for 
consulting, is his o-wn. He has no metaphysics of the ’Will 
He uses the terms free and voluntary only with reference to spon- 
taneous beneficence, as opposed to the compolsion of the law. 
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HL— As regards Happiness, or the Snramnm Boniini, he 
presents his scientific classification of Pleasures and Pains, 
withont, however, indicating any plan of life, for attainincr the 
one and avoiding the other in the best manner. He nnkes no 
distinction among pleasures and pains excepting what strictlv 
concerns their value as such— intensity, duration, certainty, 
and nearness. He raalrcs happiness to mean only tho prc'^encc 
of pleasure and the absence of pain. The rcntinci.ition of 
pleasure for any other motive than to proenre a gre.ater plea- 
sure, or avoid a greater pain, he, disapprovnugly, tonirs 
asceticism. 

IV. — It being the essence of his system to consider Ethics 
as a Code of Laws directed by Utility, and he Inirig hinweSf 
a law reformer on the gre.atcst scale, wc might expect from 
him suggestions for the improvement of Ethic-;, as well a= for 
Legislation and Jurisprudence. His inclusion of tho interest.s 
of the lower animals has been mentioned. Iloalso contends for 
the partly legislative and partly cthiaal innovation of Freedom 
of Divorce. 

The indneements to morality are tho motives assigned as 
working in its favour. ; 

V. — The connexions of Ethics with Politics, the p-jints of 
agreement and the points of difTercncc of tho two dcji irtmcnts, 
are signified with unprecedented care and prcci'^ion (Chap. 

xvn.). 

VI. — As regards the connWion's with Theology, he pVes 
no uncertain sonnd. It is on this point lliat he f-tands in 
marked contrast to Paley, who also profi-sscs Utility ivs Ins 
ctbjcal foundation. 

He recognizes religion as furnishing one of the Pmefions 
of morality, although often perverted into the enemy of 
utility. He considers that the st.ato may regard .as ofil-ncrs 
any acts that tend to diminish or mKipply tho iutmciica ot 
religion as a motive to civil obedience. 

Vliilo Paley mal.'cs .a conjoined reference to .Pcrip'r.ro and 
to Utility in ascertaining moral rales, I}cr,(h''’;i insists un 
Utilitv alone as (ho final appeal. He dots not .inuhi (h.'d if 
we had a clc.ar unambiguous statement of the divine will, wc 
should have a revelation of what is for human Irppincss; Irit 
he distnist-s all interpretetions of scriptr.ris un! !iwy_ coin- 
cide with a perfectly independent scientific invesf.gnuon cJ 
the consequences of actions. 
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Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH. [1765r-lS32.3 

. In tlie ^ Dissertatioa on the progress of Efcbical Piiilosopliy 
cliiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 
Mackintosh advocates a. distinct Ethical theory.^ - His views 
and arguments occur partly in the course of his criticism of 
the other moralists, ■ and partly in his concluding General 
Eemarks (Section YIL). 

In Section I., entitled pBELniixAKT Obseevatioxs, he re- 
marks on the universaKty of the distinction between Eight 
and Wrong. On no subject do men, in all ages, coincide on 
so many points as on the general rules of conduct, and the 
estimable qualities of character. Eren the grossest deviations 
may be explained by ignorance of facts, by errors with respect to 
the consequences of actions, or by inconsistency with admitted 
principles, -In tribes where new-horn infants are exposed, 
the abandonment of parents is condemned; the betrayal and 
murder of strangers is condemiied--by the very rules of faith 
and.humanity, acknowledged in' the case of countrymen. 

He complains that, in the enquiry as to the foundation of 
morals, the two distinct questions — as to the Standard and the 
Faculty — have seldom been fully discriminated. Thus, Paley 
opposes Utility to a Moral Sense, not perceiving that the 
two terras relate to different subjects ; and Bentham repeats 
the mistake. It is possible to represent Utility as the criterion 
of Eight, and a Moral Sense as the faculty . In another place, 
he remarks that the schoolmen failed to draw the distinction. 

In Section V., entitled ‘ Controversies concerning the 
Moral Faculty and the Social Affections,’ and inclnding .the 
Ethical theories coming between Hobbes and Bntler, namely, 
Cumberland, Cndworth, Clarke, &c., he gives his objections 
to the scheme that founds moral distinctions solely on the 
Keason. Eeason, as such, can never be a motive to action ; 
an argument to dissuade a man from drunkenness must appeal 
to the pains of ill-health,, poverty, and.iufamy, that is, to 
Feelings. The influence of Eeason is indirect ; it is merely a 
channel whereby the objects of desire are brought into view, 
so as to operate on the Will. 

The abused extension of the* term Eeason to the moral 
faculties, he ascribes to the obvious importance of Eeason in 
choosing the means of action, as well as in balancing the ends, 
dnring which operation the feelings are suspended, delayed, 
and poised in a way favourable to our lasting mterests. Hence 
the antithesis of Eeason and Passion. 
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In remarking npon Leibnitz’s view of Disinterested Senti- 
ment, and the coincidence of Virtne svitb HappincaS, ho sketches 
his own opinion, which is that although cvciy virtnons acl 
mny not lead to the greater happiness of the agent, )-ct tho 
iisposiiion to virtnons acts, in ita intrinsic pleasures, far out- 
weighs all the pains of self-sacrifice that it can ever occasion. 
‘The whole sagacity and ingenuity of the world may bo fxirly 
challenged to point out a case in which virtuous dinpositionC^ 
habits, and feelings arc not conducive in tlio highest degree 
to the happiness of the individnal ; or to maintain tint he is 
not the happiest, whose moral sentimouts and aifections are 
such as to prevent the possibility of any unlawful adv.iat.sgo 
being presented to his mind.’ 

Section YI. is entitled ‘Foundations of a more .Tn‘-t Theory 
of Ethics,’ and embraces a review' of all the Ethical writer', 
from Butler downwards. The most palpable defect in Batlcr’s 
scheme, is that it affords no answer to tho question, ‘ Wliat is 
the distinguishing quality of riglit actions ‘r ’ in other words, 
lYhat ia tho Standard ? There is a o'iciou.s circle in ausweriug 
that they arc commanded by Conscience, for Con<-ciuneo 
itself can be no otherwise defined than as tho faculty tli .t 
approves and commuadi right actionif. Still, ho gtrci vartn 
commendation to Bailor generally; in councsion with him ho 
takes occasion to give some farther hints as to his on ii opinion-. 
Two positions arc here adr.anccd : 1st, The monil sentiments, 
in their mature state, arc a cla.-s of foclinga with no other 
objects than i!te di'^p'jsiti'ins to voJuntirnj nc/tc'iis, and f’n s 
jlwtng from ih^'C dispoiHion‘s. We .approve 'omo d'-ji i-.t'-m'; 
and actions, and disapprove others; we dc-ire to caiiiv.ito 
them, and we aim at them for fjin'llonj n- h--. This 

position receives light from tho doctrine above qucicd as t r 
the supreme hajmine=s of virtuous di-poaitions. His seeoad 
position is that Conscience on aci’iir^'l prii which ho 

repeats and unfolds in .subsequent places. 

He finds fiuilt with Ilume for ascribing \ irtac to quolit-'-'- 
of the Understanding, and considers that this to conf,.'! 1 
admiration with moral approbation. Humehs gta.T.'i! I.tl.'Cil 
doctrine, that Utility is a uaifonu gtoniul of mor.d di'iior- 
tion. ho says can never be impugned antil sTae exiinplo Iv 
produced of a virtne gcnondly pcm;ci-M-. or a vic' gerc r- 
olly beneficial. But la.-, to the Ibeorj' of mrr.il .'ip;.-.. Inti m. 
or the nature of the Fccnlty. he cousidtrs tb,.* Ham'-hs 
doctrine of Bunevolcnci'' (or, snll better, Syrup at tn ) tUj ri'-t 
account for oar approb-itioa of tetaiKr.inc. and lortitaue. 
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nor for the supremacy of tlie Moral Facnliy over all - otter 
motiv.es. ■ 

' ' ' He'objects to tte tteoiy of Adam Smitt, ttat no allovrance 
,is made'in it for tlie transfer of onr feelings, and tte disap- 
peaiirig'.of the original reference from the view. Granting 
that bhr approbation began in sympathy, as Smith says; cer- 
tain it is, that the adnlt man approves actions and dispositions 
as right, while he is distinctly aware that -no process of sym- 
pathy intervenes between the, approval and its object. He 
repeats, against Smith, the criticism on Hnme, tluit the sym- 
pathies haveho imperaiive character of supremacy. , He farther 
remarks that the reference, in onr actions, to the point of view 
of the spectator, is rather an expedient for preserving our im- 
•partiality than a fundamental principle of Ethics. It neai-ly 
coincides with the Christian precept of doing unto others as 
we would they should do unto us,— an admirable -practical 
maxim, but, as Leibnitz has said truly, intended only as a cor- 
rection of self-partiality. Lastly, he objects to Smith, that 
his system renders all morality relative to the pleasure of onr 
C6inc,iding in feeling .with others, which is merely to decide 
on '.the Eaculty, \vith6ut considering the Standard. Smith 
shrinks from Utility kg' a standard, or ascribes its power over 
OUT feelings, to onr sense of the adaptation of means to ends. 

He tj'dminends Smith for grounding Benevolence on Sjnn- 
pathy, -whereas Butler, Hutcheson, and. Hume had grounded 
Sympathy on Benevolence. 

It is in reviewing Hartley, whose distinction it was to. 
open up the wide capabilities of the principle of Association, 
that Mackintosh develops at greatest length his theory of the 
derived nature of Conscience. 

Adverting to the usual example of the love of money, he 
remarks that ‘the benevolent man might , begin with an in- 
terested affection, but might end with a disinterested delight 
in doing good. Self-love, or the principle of permanent well- 
being, is gradually formed from the separate appetites, and is 
at last pursued without having them specially in view. So 
Sympathy may perhaps be the transfer, first, of our own per- 
sonal feelings to other beings, and next, of their feelings to 
ourselves, thereby engendering the social affections. It is an 
ancient and obstinate error of philosophers to regard these 
two principles — Self-love and Sympathy — as the source of the 
impelling passions and affections, instead of being the last 
results of them. 

'The chief elementary feelings that go to constitute the 
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moral sentiments appear to be Gratitude, Pitr, Resentment, 
and Sbame. To take the example of Gratitude. Acts of 
beneficence to onrselrcs give ns pleasure ; u'e associate tbis 
pleasure with the benefactor, so as to regard him Vi’ith'fi,feei- 
ing of complacency ; and rrhen vre \-iew other beneficent 
beings and acts there is awakened within ns onr own agree- 
able experience. The process is seen in the child, who con- 
tracts towards the nnrse or mother all the feelings of com- 
placency arising from repeated pleasures, and extends tlic-e 
by similarity to other resembling persons. As soon 0 = com- 
placency take.s the ibrm of action, it becomes (according to 
the author's theory, connecting conscience with will), a port 
of the Conscience. So much for the development of Gr.iri- 
tnde. Next as to Pity. The likeness of the outward signs of 
emotion makes ns transfer to others onr owu feelings, and 
thereby becomes, oven more than gratitnde, a sonree of bene- 
volence ; being one of the first motives to impart the benefits 
connected with aflection. In onr spnpathy with the snifcrer, 
we cannot but approve tho actions that relieve suficriucr, and 
the dispositions that prompt them. "We also enter into his 
Rc.'entniont, or anger towards tho cause.s of pain, and the 
actions and dispositions corresponding; and this sym]>athi'tia 
anger is at length detached from special c.ases and extended 
to all wrong-doers ; and is tho root of tlie most indis;>cnsablo 
compound of onr moral facnltics, the ‘ Sense of Jnsfice.' 

To these internal growths, from Gratitude, Pity, and Ro. 
seutraent, mnst bo added tho education by means of well- 
framed penal laws, avhich are the lasting declaration of the 
moral indignation of mankind. These laws may bo oK-yed as 
mere compulsory duties ; but with the generous s-enf.raonts 
concurring, men may rise above duty to virtre, and nnr can- 
tract that c.xcellenco of nature whence acts oT Lvneticeaco 
flow of their own accord. 

He next explains the growth of Remorse, as anollirr ele- 
ment of tho floral Sense. The abhorrence that we t-el mr 
bad actions is extended to the agent ; and, in spiu- of c’rUiis 
obstacles to its full mnnifestalion, that abhorrenee is prosnpted 
wbon tbc agent is self. 

The theory of derivation is l>onnd to account fi r the f.trf, 
rocognired in the language of mankind, tka; the Moral 1 .smlly 
is o.VK. The principle of .u.'SfK'Mtion would acrj'Unt for *5 e 
fusion of many dilTcront sentimentf' into one prtKiuct, •wn"rt:m 
the component ptrts wonhl cease to be discerned : but ties i* 
not eaongli. MTiv do these partical.ar F-miinf.-nl-- and no 
43 
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otliers coalesce in ilie total — Conscience. The answer is what 
was formerly given with reference to Bntler ; namely, while 
all other feelings relate to outward objects, the feelings 
hronght together in conscience, contemplate exclusively the 
disjjosiiions and actions of volicntary agents. Conscience is thus 
an acquired faculty, hut one that is universally and necessarily 
acquired. 

The derivation is farther exemplified by a comparison with 
the feelings of Taste. These may have an original reference 
to fitness — as in the beauty^of a horse — ^but they do not attain 
their proper character until the consideration of fitness dis- 
appeai'S. So far they resemble : the -moral faculiy. They 
differ from it, however, in this, that taste ends in passive con- 
templation or quiescent delight ; conscience looks solely to the 
acts and dispositions of volnntaiy agents. This is the author’s 
favourite way of expressing what is otherwise called the au- 
thority and supremacy of conscience. 

To sum up : — the principal constituents of the moral sense 
are Gratitude, Sympathy (or Pity^, Kesentment, and Shame; 
the secondary and auxiliary causes are Education, Imitation, 
General Opinion, Laws and Government. 

In criticising Paley, he illustrates forcibly the position, 
that Religion must pre-suppose Morahty. 

. His criticism of Bentham gives him an opportunity ol 
remaining on the modes of carrying into effect the pi’inciple 
of IJtili^ as the Standard. He repeats his favourite doctiine’ 
of the inherent, pleasures of a virtuous disposition, as the 
grand circumstance rendering virtue profitable and vice un- 
prpfitable. He even uses the Platonic figure, and compares 
vice to mental distemper. It is his complaint against Bentham 
and the later supporters of Utility, that they have misjilaced 
the application of the principle, and have encouraged the too 
frequent appeal to calculation in the details of conduct. 
Hence arise sophistical evasions of moral rules ; men will slide 
from general to particular consequences; apply the test of 
utility to actions and not to dispositions ; and, in short, take 
too much upon themselves in settling questions of moral right 
and wrong. [He might have remarked that the power of per- 
verting the standard to individual interests is not confined to 
the followers of Utihty.] He introduces the saying attiabuted 
to Andrew Fletcher,. ‘ that he would lose his Hfe to serve his 
country, but would not do a base thing to save it.’ 

He farther remai’ks ou the tendency of Bentham and his 
fbllowei’S to treat Ethics too juridically'. He would probably 
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admib tbafc Ethics is strictly speaking a code of laws, bnt draws 
the line between it and the jnridic.'tl code, by the distinction 
» of dispositions and actions. \Vc may have to approve the 
author of an injurious action, because it is woll-nieant; the 
law must nevertheless punish it. Herein Ethic.s lias h.<' 
alliance Avith Religion, AA'bich looks at the disposition or the 
heart. • - 

He is disappointed at finding that Dngald Stewart, who 
made applications of the Law of jissociation and appreciated 
powers, held back from, and discountenanced, the attempt rf 
Hartley to rc.solvc the Moral Sense, .styling it ‘ an increnious 
refinement on the Selfish system,’ and representing tho^e 
opposed to himself in Ethics as derivintr the nfl’ectionh from 
‘self-love.’ He repeats that the dcrirntion tlioory affivm.s the 
disinterostednos.s of human actions as .strongly .as Jiutier him- 
self; while it get.s over the ohjection from 'the mnUiplicitioii 
of original principles ; and ascribes the re.->nU to the opcr.vtion 
of a real agent. 

In replying to Brown’s refusal to accept the deriva- 
tion of Conscience, on the ground that the proec-ss KjSong.s 
to a time beyond remembrance, he ntUnns it to bc'a sufiicient 
iheor}’, if the supposed action reojtnhO's what wo know t<i he 
the operation of tiie principle where avc have direct c-tpcrietu’c 
of it. 


His concluding Section, VII., entitled Genera! Ibunarks 
gives some farther cxplaimtions.of lii.s ehanicteri-.tte.A'iens. 

He takes up the principle of Utility, at the point ivbore 
BroAA'n hoglcd at it; quoting' Browii'.s coiirc'-’sion. tliat Utility 
and virtue are so related, that there is y.-rUiy' no :tcti<'n 
goncraliv felt to be virtuous that Ls not bcneticid. and that 
every case of benefit wilhtmly done c.vcitcs .approbation. Ho 
strikc.s out Brown’s VA'ord ‘perhnp.s,’ as m.akint: the allirn’atiim 
eitber conjcclnrtvl or usekw; and contends that the f.vo fia-;,-. — 
mor.'iliiy and the geiieml benefit, — being co-evtcesive, 
bo reciprocally tost.': of c.ach other. lie qti.'iliiiC''. ,v usnrd, ny 
not alloa'ing utility to be, on all occii'-ieii'.'. sbe iiiimr-liate 
incentive of actions. Hebold.s, linwever. that the ninm tloctritat 


is an essential corollary from the Divine Bettev.-lfaco- 

He then replies specifically to ihe nuo-tii'tt, ‘ V> by is util; 
not to bo the sole oiul present (o the mind ol the virttK" 
niTcnt?’ The answer is found in tlie limit,- oi m.ta s '.icnha. 
Every man is not always able, os tiie spur of the mop-.f-nt, 
calculate all tbc cunsequeuves of oar .actii’.n=. Hut it !<■ not 


bo concluded from this, that tne caleui.iisvn ci C-nsLuptne..- 3 ; 
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■impracticable in moral subjects. To calculate tbe genei^ 
tendenfey of everv sort of human action is, he contends, a pos- ’ 

. sible, easy, and common operation. The general good effects * 
of temperance, prudence, fortitnde, justice, benevolence, grati- 
tude, vei'acit}', fidelity, domestic and patriotic affections, may 
be pronounced vdth as little error, as the best founded Tnnvima 
of the ordinary business of life. • , • ■ 

He vindicates the rules of sexual morality on the grounds 
of 'benevolence. ... 

,• He then discusses the question, (on -which he h'ad chared 
Hume with mistake), ‘Why is approbation confined. to volun- 
■ taryacts?’ . He. thinks it but a partial solution to say that 
approbation and disapprobation are wasted on what is not -in 
the power of tbe vrill. ,.The full solution he considers to be 
found in the mode of derivation of the moral sentiment; 
which, accordingly, he re-discnsses at some length. He pro- 
duces .the analogies of -chemistry to show that compounds 
may be totally different from their elements. He insists on 
' the fact that a derived pleasure is not the less a pleasure ; it. 
may even survive the primary pleasure. Self-love (impro- 
. perly ..so -called) is intelligible if its origin be referred to Asso- 
• ciation, 'but not if it be considered as prior to the appetites 
and passions that furUish its materials. And as the pleasure 
derived from low objects may be transferred to the most pure, 
so Disinterestedness may originate with self, and yet become 
as entirely ffetached from that origin as if the two had never 
been connected. ' ' 

..He then repeats his .doctrine, that these social or dis- ' 
interested sentiments prompt the will as the means of their _ 
gratification. Hence, by a farther transfer of association, the - 
voluntary acts share in the delight felt in the afiections that 
determine them. We then desire to experience ieneficetd , 
volitions, and to cultivate the dispositions to these. Such 
’ dispositions are at last desired for their own sake ; and, when 
so desired, constitute the Moral Sense, .Gonscience, or the 
Moral Sentiment, in its consummated form. Thus, by a 
fourth or fifth stage of derivation from the original pleasures 
and pains of our constitution, we arrive at this highly complex 
product, called our moral nature. 

Hor is this all. We must not look at the side of indigna- 
tion to the wrong-doer. We are angry at- those who dis- 
appoint our wish for the happiness of others ; we make .their 
resentment our own. -We hence approve of the actions and 
dispositions for punishing such offenders; while w;e so far 
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sympatliTZD mth' the cnlprit as to difapprove of csccfs of 
punishment. Such moderated anger is the sense of Jnsticcy 
and is a new element of Conscience. Of all the virtacs, this is 
the one most dirccily aided bj a conviction of general intcre.-i 
or utility. All laws profess it as their end. Ilcnce the 
importance of good criminal laws to the moral ednc.ition of 
mankind. 

Among contribntary streams to tho moral facalty, ho 
enamorates courage, energy, and decision, properly directed. 

Ho recognizes ‘duties to our.selvc.s,’ although condcrantn? 
tho expression as absurd. Intetnper.»nce, improvidences 
timidity are morally wrong. Still, as in other Mses, a raaa 
is not truly virtnous on such points, till bo loves them for 
their own sake, and oven performs them withont an effort. 
These prudential qualities ha^dug an influence on the irill. 
rcscmblo in that the other con.stitucuts of Conscience. As 
a final result, all those sentiments whoso ohjecl is a f-t.T.o 
of the will become intimately and insopambly Iflended in the 
unity of Conscience, the arbiter and judge of human actions, 
the lawful authority over every motive to condnet. 

In this grand coalition of the public and the private feel- 
ings, he sees a decisive illustraliou of tbc reforoneo of mor.il 
sentiments to the Will. He farther recognizes in it a .‘solution 
of the great problem of tbe relation of virtue to privjito intere-u. 
Qualities u.scful to ourselves are raised to the rank of virtue-* ; 
and qualities useful to others arc converted into [dofisun--;. 
In moral re.isonings, we are cn.ablcd to bring home virtuous 
inducements by the medium of self-interest ; wo c-'tn a-'-are a 
man that by cultivating the di-position fownnls other men'.s 
happinos.s he gains a source of happiness to Ititn'C-lf. 

The question, AYhy we do not morrdiy r.pproro in- 
volniitery actions, is now answered. Coa=ci!'nce is .'i-i-x-nsto l 
exclusively with the dispositions ntid act:'>as of volunt.ary 
agents. Conscience and Will arc co-extensive. 

A difficulty remain-s. ‘If moral .-ipprob-utioa involve n.> 
pcrcejition of beneficial tendcnct*, how do tve make out the 
coincidence of the two ? ’ Jt might seem that the foun-btion 
of morals is thus made to rc-.t on n coincidence fL-it i.t 
mysterious and fauta-^tic. According te the anther, t’le c-’n- 
clusive answer is this. Although Con-vieuce ranily con- 
templates anything so distant .us the welf of all 
beings, yet in detail it obviouslt* points to toe pri'0>'.r-i:o.T ?■; 
hnppinc.=s. Tho social affections nil promclo hir-pir.'---. 
Every one must observe the tendency of ju.-::ea to the v, elf-re 
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of sbcietj. The angry pasaons, as ministers of morality, 
remove hindrances to human welfare. The private desires 
have respect to onr own happiness. Every element of con- 
science has thus some portion of happiness for its object. All 
the affections contribute to the general well-being, although it 
is not necessaiy, nor would it be fit, that the agent should 'he 
distracted by the contemplation of that vast and remote object. 

To sum up Mackintosh ; — 

. I. — On the Standard, he pronounces for Utilify, with 
certain modifications and explanations. The Utility is the 
remote and final justification of all actions accounted right, 
but not the immediate motive in the mind of the agent. . ;[It 
may justly be feared, that, by placing so much stress on the 
delights attendant on virtuous action, he gives an opening for 
the admission of sentiment into the consideration of Utiliiy.] 

II. — In the Psychology of Ethics, he regards the Con- 
science as a derived or generated faculty, the result of a 
series of associations. • He assigns the primary feelings that 
enter into’ it, and traces the -di&rent shiges of the growth. 
The distinctive feature of Conscience is its close relation to 
theWill.' J. 

, He does'hot consider the pi'oblem of Liberty and Necessity. 

He makes -Disinterested Sentiment a secondary or derived 
feeling— a stage on the road to Conscience. While maintain- 
ing strongly, the disinterested character of the sentiment, he 
co’nsiders"tha't it may be fully accounted for by derivation 
Trom pur primitive self-regarding feelings, and denies, as 
against" Stewart and Brown; that this gives it a selfish cha- 
racter. 

He carries the process of associative growth a step 
farther, and maintains that we re-convert disinterestedness 
into a lofiy delight — the delight in goodness for.its own- sake ; 
to attain this characteristic is the highest mark of a vix-tnous 
■ character. 

HI.^His Snmmnm Bonnm, or Theory of Happiness, is 
contained in his much iterated doctrine of the delicionsness 
of virtuous conduct, by which he proposes to effect the recon- 
ciliation of our own good with the good of others — prudence 
with virtue. Virtue is ‘ an inward fountain of pure delight ; 
the pleasure of benevolence, ‘ if it could become lasting and 
intense, would convert the heart into a heaven they alone 
are happy, or truly virtuous, that do not need the motive of a 
regard to outward consequences. 

Has chief Ethical precnrsbr in this vein is, Shaftesbury; 
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but he is easily able to produce from Theologians nbnndant 
iterations of it. 

IV. — He has no special Tieer.s as to tlie floral Code. With 
reference to the inducements to virtue, ho thinks ho has n, 
powerful lever in the delights that the virtuous di,->po=itton 
confers on its owner. 

V. — His theory of the connexion of Ethics and Politics is 
stated in his account of Benthain, whom ho charges with 
making morality too judicial. 

VI. — The relations of 3IoraHty to Heligion are a matter of 
frequent and special consideration in Mackintosh. 

JAMES MrLL. [irS.>-J6.tC.) 

The work of James Mill, entitled the ‘Analy.ds of the 
Human iEnd,’ is distinguished, in the first place, by the 
studied precision of its definitions of all loading terms, gh ing 
it a permanent value as a logical discipline; .and in the second 
place, by the successful carr 3 'ing out of the priueijilo of 
ciation in explaining the powers of the mind. The autlior 
endeavours to show that the moral feelings .are .a complf.t 
product or growth, of which tho ultimate eon'-tituenU'are our 
pleasurable and painful sensations. Wo sliall jiro^ran a brief 
abstract of the course of his exposition, as given in Chiptors 
X\HI.—XXm. of the Analysis. 

Tlie plciisurable and painful sensations being n'j-uraed, it 
is important to hake notice of their C.au.-c-;, both imme.iia'e 
and remote, by whoso means thc^' c.in be soeured or avi'idtd. 
Wo contract a habit of passing rapidly from ctery fCuKadou 
to its procuring canso; and, as in the tvpical c-T'C of money, 
tbeso causes arc apt to rank higher in inijuirt-anc-.a (o t.ako a 
prrctitor hold on the mind, than the son^.ttmtis thi tn; Ivt'. 
Tho mind is not mnch interested in attending t.i the ‘vina- 
tion ; that can provide for itself. The mind is dtijilt- mu rC'*.'' I 
in attending to the cause. 

Tho author next (XIX.) considers the Ide.T: of the phn- 
Burablc sensations, and of the cauM's of them, iho bkv cf 
a pain is not the .‘:.ame a? the |xiin; it i^ a cotep’cx s* C'n- 
taining, no doubt, an element ofp.ain: .’iud the nr.~ni' U r k 
Aversion. So tho name for an ivha of plc.T-ur.’ is^ P. .'re. 
Xow, these st.ato.s extend to the causes of )' e.as na 1 jixt-ur. , 
though in other respects indifferent; we h .ve an m erv^-’T. f. r 
a cert.nin drug, but there is in thi<- a Inir.'iticn htg; -.y ia.'i-'.r.i- 
tivc of the force of the asjocmt’.ng prmc'.plc; ov.r Vi — i uvi.r;..u 
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. being to a bitter sensation, and not to tbe -nsible appearance 
of tbe drag. . . 

Alluding (XX.),- to tbe- important difference - between past 
and future time in our ideas of pleasure and pain, be defines 
Hope and Fear as tbe contemplation- of a pleasurable or of a 
painful sensation, as future,, but not certain.- 

Wlien tbe immediate causes of pleasurable- and painful 
sensations are viewed as past or future, we have :a new 
series of states.; . In - tbe past, they are called Love and 
Hatred, or.-Aversipn }. in tbe future,, tbe idea of a -pleasure, as , 
.certain in its arrival, is Joy- — as probable,- Hope ; the- idea of j 
future pain (certain) is not marked otherwise than by the / 
names Hatred,.. Aversion,- Horror;, tbe idea of the pain as j 
probable is some form of dread.. 

The remote' cahses of our pleasures and pains are- more 
interesting than the 'immediate causes.. The reason is their 
wide command. Thus,’ Wealth, Power, and Dignity are-causes 
of ■ a great range of pleasures : Poverty, Impotence,, and Con- 
temptibiiity,. of a- -wide range of pains. Por one thing, the 
fii-st.- dre the means of procuring the services of our fellow- j 
creatures'”, this fact is of tbe highest consequence in morals, as ( 
showing io-w deeply our happiness is entwined with the - \ 
actions of other beings. . Tbe author illustrates. at length tbe ' 
influenCe:-o£ these remote and comprehensive agencies; and as 
it is an influence entirely the result of association, it attests-., - 
■the magnitude of that power of the mind. 

But our fellow -creatures are .the subjects of affections, not 
.’ merely .-as the instrumentality set in motion by Wealth, Power, 
and Dignity, but in their proper- personality. This leads the -■ 
author to- -the" consideration of' the pleasurable affections of ! 
Priendsblp, Kindness, Pamily, Country,. Party, Mankind. He 
resolves them 'all into associations with our primitive plea- 
sures. ThuSr to take tbe example of Kindness, which’ will 
show how he deals with the disinterested affection ; — The idea •' 
of a man enjoying d train of pleasures, or happiness,. is felt by 
everybody to ’ be u pleasurable idea ; this can arise from • 
nothing but the association- of onr own pleasures with the' 
-idea of bis pleasures. The pleasurable .association composed 
of the ideas of a man- and of Ms pleasures, and the painful, 
association compbsed of the idea of a inan and of his pains, are 
both Affections included under one name Kindness ; although 
in the second case it has- the more specific name Compassion. 

Under the other heads, the author’s elucidation is fuller, 
but his- principle is the same. 
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He next goes on (XXII.) to ilonvES. Wlicn the idea of 
a Pleasure is associated Avith an action of our own as the 
cause, that peculiar state of mind is generated, called a 
motive. The idea of the pltuisuro, witlioat tbo idea of an 
action for gaining it, does not amount to a motive.. Every 
pleasure may become a motive, bnt every motive doc.s not end 
in action^ because tbero may be counter-motives; and tUo 
strength attained by motives depends greatly on odiicaiion. 
The facility of being acted on b^- motives of a particular kind 
is a Disposition. IV'e have, in connexion with all onr leading 
pleasures and pains, names indicating their motive eilicacy. 
Gluttony is both motive and disposition; so Lust and Drunken- 
ness; with the added sense of reprob.ation in all llic tliroc. 
Priendship is a name for AlTcctioa, Motive, and Di.sposition. 

In Chapter XXIII., the author makes the apjilieation of his 
principles to Ethics. The actions emanating from oursclvcf, 
combined with those cman.aling from oni* fellow-creatures, c.x- 
cced all other Causes of our Pleasures and Pains. Couscqoeittly 
such actions arc objects of intense affections or regards. 

The actions wlieiicc advantages accrue are clas-ed under 
the four titles, Prudence, Fortitude, Justice, Benevolence. 
The two first — Prudence and Fortitude [in fact, Pradoiice] — 
express acts nscfnl to ourselves iti the fiivl instance, to others 
in tbo. second instimce. Justice and Benevolence exprest nets 
nscfnl to others in the first instance, to ourselves in the ^econtl 
instance. Wo have two sets of association with all th.d-e acts, 
ono sot with them as our own, another sot with them as other 
people’s. With Prudence (and Fortitude) as ear own nett, , 
wo associate good to onrselvcs, cither in the shtipe of [in;itvvc 
pletisnre, or ns warding off pain. Thus I.flbour is r:iite<i to 
importance by numerous associations of b.ifh cla-'cs. F.irthcr, 
PiTidence, involving the foresight of a tr.iiii of con'^etjaenccs. 
requires a large mc.asnre of knowledge of things nuitnate and 
innnimate. Courage is defined by the author, ineamng th:; _ 
chance of Evil, that’is danger, for the sake of a preponuorr.nt 
good; which, too, stands in need of knowledge. Xow. whta 
the ideas of acts of Prudence and acts of Courage have b vn 
associated sufficiently otien witli beneficial cm- ajaetiee.', th- y 
become pleasurable ideas, or Atll'ciiou.*', and tlr'y hare 
from tbo nature of tbo cti-'o, the char.ictor of 3b/.ive?- In 
short, there is nothing in prudential comlncl t'.’.rst may not be 
avplnincd by a series of nssociations, gmunde i on our y.h-;.- 
snrahlc and painful scu.sations, on the ideas of them, and on 
the ideas of their causes. 
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The real difficulty attaches to Justice and to Beneficence. 

As to Justice. Men, in society, have found it essential for 
mutual benefit, that the powers of Individuals over the general 
causes of good should be fixed by certain rules, thait is. Laws. 
Acts done in accordance with these rules are Just Acts ; al- 
though, when .duly considered, they are seen to include the 
main fact of beneficence, the good of others. To the perform- 
ance of a certain class of just acts, our I'ellow-creatures annex 
penalties ; these, therefore, are determined partly by Pradence ; 
others remain to be performed voluntarily, and for them the 
motive is Beneficence. 

MTiat then is the source of the motives towards Bene- 
ficence?’ How do the ideas of acts, having the good of our 
fellows for their end, become Affections and Motives ? In the 
first place, we have associations of pleasure with all the 
pleasurable feelhigs of fellow-creatures, and hence, with such 
acts of ours as yield tliem pleasuref In the second place, 
those are, the acts for procuring to ourselves the favourable 
Disposition of our Fellow-men, so that we have farther asso- 
ciations of the pleasures fiowing from such .favourable dispo- 
sitions." ' Thus, by the union of two sets of influences — two 
strearns of association — the Idea of our beneficent acts becomes 
a pleasurable' idea, that is, an Affection, and, being connected 
with actions of ours, is also a Motive. Such is the genesis of 
Beneficent or Disinterested impulses. 

We have next a class of associations with other men’s 
performance of the several virtues. The Prudence and the 
Fortitude of others, are directly beneficial to them, and. in- 
directly beneficial to us ; and with both these consequences 
we have nepessarily agreeable associations. The Justice and 
the Beneficence of other .men are so directly beneficial to the 
objects of them, that it is impossible for us not to have plea- 
surable associations with acts of Justice and Beneficence, first 
as concerns ourselves in particular, and next as concerns the 
acts generally. Hence, therefore, the rise of Afiections and 
Motives in favour of these two virtues. As there is nothing 
so deeply interesting to me as that the acts of men, regarding 
myself immediately, should be acts of Justice and Beneficence, 
and the acts regarding themselves immediately, acts of Pra- 
dence and Fortitude ; it follows that I have an interest in all 
such acts of my own as operate to cause those acts in others. ■ 
By similar acts of our own, by the manifestation of dispositions 
to perform those acts, w.e obtain their reciprocal peifformance 
by others. There is thus a highly complex, concui’ring stimulus 
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■fo acts of virtue, — a lai^e aggregate of influences of aesociation, 
the''power_at bottom being still our ovrn pleasarablo and pain^ 
.fill sensations. We mnst add the ascription of Praise, an 
inflnencc remarkable for its wide propagation and groat effi- 
cacy over men’s minds, and no less remarkable as a pnwf of 
'tbo range of the associating principle, especially in its cbaiactcr 
' of Fame, which, in the case of fntnrc fame, is a purely ideal 
or a^ociated delight. Equally, if not more, striking arc the 
lilnstrations from Dispraise. Tlio associations of Disgrace, 
oven when not sufficient to restrain the performance of aefs 
abhorred by mankind, are able to produce the horrors of 
Bemorse, the most intense of fanman Knflenngs. The lore of 
praise leads by one stop to tbo love of Prait-owortbincss ; tbo 
dread of blame, to the dread of Blameworthiness. 

•Of these various Motives, the most comstant in operation, 
and the most in nse in moral training, aro Praise and Blame. 
It is the sensibility to Praise and Blame — the jojfnl feelings 
associated with the one, and the dread ns'ociafcd jwith the 
otber — that gives effect to Poj>ci.Aa On.sio.v, or the PoPCJJiB 
Saxctios, and, with reference to men generally, tbo Mosal 
Sasctios. 

The otber motives to virtue, namely, tlie association of onr 
own acts of Justice and Beneficence, as cause, with otber 
men’s as effects, are subject to strong countcracUon, for wo 
can rarely perform such acts without sacrifice to, oursclvce. 
Still, there is in all men a certain surplus of motive from this 
cause, jnst as there is a surplus from tbc association of acts of 
onrs, hostile to other men, with a return of hostility on their 
part. [ 

The best names for the aggregate Affi'ction, Motive, and 
Disposition in this import-ant region of conduct, art ifoml 
Apj>f6bal>m and Disapprobaium. Tbo terms Moral Sense, 

* Sense of Bight and Wrong, Lovo of Virtue and Hatred of 
Vice, are not eqnally appropriate. Virtue and Morality aro 
other synonyms. 

In the work entitled, ‘ A Fragment on Mackin(o*'h,' tlicro 
are .afTorded farther i31n$tratioD>: of tbo author's dcriratkm of 
the iloral Sentiment, together with an exposition and defence 
of Dtility ns the standard, in which bis vio^vs arc snbslnnfiaUyat 
one witfi Bentham. Two or three references will bo sufficient. 

In the statement of the questions in dispute in Morals, 
he objects to tbo words ‘test’ and ‘criterion,* as espresring 
tbo standard. He considers it a mistake to dcsignaie m a 
’ test’ what is tlic thing itself; the test of Morality is lloralitx. 
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Properly, tlie- thing testing is, one thing ; the thing tested’ 
another thing. .The same objection would apply to the .use or 
the word Standard 5 so that the only form of the first question 
of Ethics would be, What is morality ?■ What does it con- 
sist in? [The -remark is just, but .somewhat hypercritical.. 
The illustration from Chemical testing is not true- in fact; 
the test of gold is some essential attribute of gold, as its-weight. 
And when we wish to -determine as to a certain act,, whether 
it is a moral act,, we compare it with what we deem the essen- 
tial quality of moral acts — Utilitj', our Moral Instinct,. &c; — 
and the operation is not improperly called testing the act. 
Since, therefore,. whatever we agree upon as the. essence of 
morality, must be' practically used by ns' as a test,, criterion, 
or standard,, there cannot be much harm in calling this essen- 
tial quality the standard,, although the designation is to a cer- 
tain extent' figurative.] , ■ 

The author has Some additional remarks on the derivation 
of our Disinterested feelings : he reiterates the position ex- 
pressed in the ' Analysis,’’ that although we have feelings 
directly tend.ing to the good of others,, they are nevertheless 
the growth of feelings that are rooted in selfi. That feelings 
should be detached from their original root is a well known 
phenomenon of the, mind. 

His illustrations of Utility 'are a valuable- contribution' to 
the defence of that doctrine. He replies to most of the com- 
mon objections. Mackintosh had urged that the reference to 
Utility would be made a dangerous .pretext for allowing ex- 
ceptions to common rules. ISSill expounds at length (p. 246) 
the forrhation of moral rales, and retorts that there are rales 
‘expre.ssl 5 ^ formed to make exceptions to other rules, as justice 
before gener'hsity,. charily begins at home, &c.. 

■ He -animadverts with great severity on Mackintosh’s doc- 
trines, as to the delight of virtue for its own sake, and the, 
special contact of moral feelings with the will.. Allowance 
being made for the great difference in the way that the two 
writers express themselves, they are at one in maintaining. 
Utility to be the ultimate standard, , and iirregarding Conscience 
as a derived faculty of the- mind. ' * 

The author’s handling of Ethics does not extend beyond 
the first and second topics — the Standard and the Eacddtt. 
His Standard is Utility. The Paculty is based on - our Plea- 
snres and Pains, with which there are mnltiplied associations. 
Disinterested Sentiment is a real fact, hut has its .origin in , 
our own proper pleasures and pains. 
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“ Slill considers that the existing moral rales are all haseMi 
' -on oar estimato, correct or incorrect, of Utility. 

JOHN AUSTIN. [179P-1859.J 

Austin, in bis Lectures on 'The Prorinco of Jurispra- 
_ dence determined,’ has di.scnssed the leading qnesstioim of 
Ethics. We ^ro an abstract of the Ethical part. 

Lecture L La^, in its brgest meaning, and omitting 
. . metaphorical applications, embraces Laws set by God to his 
creatures, and mws set by man to man. Of tlw laws set by 
^ . man to man, some are established by poUhcal snperiors, or by 
, persons exorcising government in nations or political societies. 
This is law in the nsnal sense of the word, fonnitig' the sahject 
of Jarispradenco. The author terms it Posi'tice Lair. There 
is another class of laws not set by political snpenors in that 
capacity. Yet some of these are properly termed laws, 
althongh others are only so by a dose analogy. There is no 
name for the laws proper, bat to the others are applied snch 
names as ‘moral rales,' ‘the moral law,' ‘gcnr-ml or puhlit 
opinion,' ■* the law of honour or of fctfhmk' The author pro- 
poses for these laws the name potiUvr tnoralihj. The laws now 
enumerated differ in many important respects, bat agree in 
this — that all nf them are set hy intelligent and rational lieings 
, • io intelligent and rational beings. Tljcro is a fignnvtivo appli- 
cation of tho word ‘ law,’ to the amlonnitics of the nattiral 
■ world, throBgh which tho field of jon.=j>rBdenco and momls 
has bron deluged with muddy speculation. 

Laws properly so called arc commnndt. A cnmtnand is 
tho signification of a desire or wish, nccompanird with tho 
power and the purpose to inflict evil if lliat desire is not com-, 
plied with. Tho person so dasired is hmtnd or.ebUoed, ot 
placed under a duty, to obey. Refusal is disoljcdicnce, or 
violation of duty. The oval to Iw inflicted is called a fatitlim, 
OT au enforeoment of obedience; the term pBius/iwcitt expresses 
one class oF sanctions. ' ■ 

Tho term sanction is improperly applied to a Reward. 
Wo cannot s.ay that an action is comma«d»‘d, or that obcdicuoQ 
is comtraimd or enforced by tbe offer of a reward. Again, 
when a reward is ofTcred, a riyhl and not an obligation is cre- 
ated; the imperative function passes to tbe jiariy receiving 
the reward. In short, it is only by conditional veil, tlial duties 
^ are eandioned or enforced. ... . , 

Tbe correct meaning of rapenor fend inferior is dctcnaiccd 
by command and obcdieucc. 
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Lecture H. The Divine Laws are the known commands 
of the Deity, enforced hy the evils that we- may suffer here or 
hereafter for brea k ing them. Some of these laws are revealed, 
others unrevealed. Paley and others have proved that it was 
not the purpose of Revelation- to- disclose the whole of our 
duties ; the light of Nature is an additional source. • But 
how are' we to interpret this Light of Rature H 

The various hypotheses for resolving this question may be 
reduced to two: (L) an Innate Sentiment, called a Jloi’dl 
Sense, Common Sense, Eractical Reason, &c.; and (2) the 
Theory of Utility. 

The author avows his adherence to the theoiy of Utility, 
which he connects with the Divine Benevolence in the manner 
of Bentham. God designs the happiness of sentient beings. 
Some actions forward that purpose, others fi’ustrate it. The 
first, God has enjoined; the second,. He has forbidden. 
Knowing, therefore,, the -tendency of any action, we know the 
Divine command with respect to it. * ’ 

The tendency of an action, is- all its consequences near and 
remote, certain and probable, direct and collateral. A petty 
theft, or the- evasion of a triffing tax, may be insignificant, or 
even good, in the dftect and immediate consequences ; but 
before the full tendency can- be weighed, we must resolve the 
question : — What would be the probable effect on the general 
happiness or good, if similar acte, or omissions, were general 
or frequent ? 

When the theory of Utility is correctly stated, the current 
objections are easily reluted. As viewed by the author, 
Utility is not the fountain or source of our duties ; this must 
be commands and sanctions. But it is the index of the will 
of the law-giver, who is presumed to have tor his chief end 
tte happiness or good of mankind 

The most specious objection to Utility is the supposed 
necessity of going through a calculation of the consequences 
of every act that we have to perform, an operation often 
beyond our power, and likely to be abused to’ forward our 
private wishes. To this, the'- author replies first, that sup- 
posing utility our only index, * we must make the best of it. 
Of course, if we were endowed with a moral sense, a special 
organ for ascertaining our duties, the attempt to displace 
that invincible consciousness, and to thrust the principle of 
utility into the vacant seat, would be impossible and absurd. 

According to the theory of Utility, our' conduct would 
conform to rules infeired from the tendencies of actions, but 
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■n-onld not bo determined bj a direct resort to tiio princijile of 
•general ntility. Utility ^%-onld be the ultimate, not the im- 
mediate test. To preface each act or forbearance by a con« 
jocturo and comparison of consequences tvere both superGnoas 
and miscliievoas : — superfluous, inasmuch a® the re-ult is 
already embodied in a Imotvn rule ; and niischicvons, iuas- 
mncli as the process, if performed on the spar of the occasion, 
TTOnld probably be faulty. 

With the rules are associated senUmenU, the rosnlt of the 
Divine, or other, command to obey the rules. It is a gross 
and flagrant error to talk of snl^fUitliitij calculation for .■-enti- 
ment; this is to oppose the rudder to the sail. Sentiment 
vvitbont calculation svero capricions ; ctdculatiou without 
Eontirnent is inert. 

There are cases tvhero the epccift': conseqncnccs of an 
action arc .so momentous as to overbotir (he rule; for e.r- 
ample, resistance to a bad govemmenf, tvhich the author 
calls an aiwnalotc'! question, to be tried not by the rule, but 
by a direct resort to the ultimate or presiding itrincijilc, and 
by a separate calculation of good and evil. Sucb w;vs the 
political emergency of tlio Commonwcaltb, and the Auinrie.m 
rcvolntiou. It would have been well, the author thinks-, if 
utility bad been tbc solo guide in both eai-c.“. 

There is a second objection to Utility, more picrplo-einu 
to deal with. How can wc know fully and correctly all the 
consequences of actions? The .an.swcr is that llthic<, ns n 
science of ohscnaition and induction, has been foriaed, throiitrh 
a long snccos.sion of nges, by many and sej'ur.af'' (••rntributmus 
from many and separate dbcorcrers. Like all other svienci’^,' 
it is progro.'-siro, although nufortunntoly, snbic-ct to 
drawbacks. The men that b.avo cminis'cd, or afl'etie 1 to 
enquire, into Etbic.s, have rarely been impartial ; they have 
laboured under prejudices orsini-tcr interc-ts; ar.'l have Iv-.. 
the advocates of foregone conelnsions. There i" no' cn th!« 
Fubject a coiMtrrcr.M ur agrc' ut’.ui ( f niiv.'Tiytt •t;.n s> yxr.'; ;• 
enquirers. Indeed, many of the legal .and mo-.-rd ■nflrs of the 
most civilir.cd conununifies aro-c in the int.a.ry of tr.o hum'.'i 
mind, jiarfly from capiriccs of the fancy (nearly i t:i:iipo;,.T,t 
v>ith barharians), and jinrily from an imjxirfoc; .appnd.-fr-y't; 
of general utility, (he result of a nr.troxr c.vp' rjtnie. Thn-i 
the difl'usiou and the ndvanccmcni of ('thiiv!! trr.tn enr-tun'er 
great .and peculiar obstacles, only to be retnevol by a !'■ ‘.•.•■ r 
general eviucation extended to tite ma'.s of the j’ccplo. It is 
desirable that the community shonid be judectmiatoi Viith 
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sotmd views of property, and wifh. the dependence of-wealili 
npon the fme principle of population, discovered by JJalthns, 
all wHcH they are competent to nnderstand- 

The author refers to Palej’s Moral Philosophy as an 
example of the perverting tendency of narrow and domineering 
interests in the domain of ethics. With many commendable 
points, there is, in that work, much ignoble truckling to the 
dominant- and influential few, and a deal of shabby sophistry 
in defending abuses that thfe few were interested in upholding. 

. . As a farther answer to the second objection, he remarks, 
that it applies to every theory of ethics that supposes our 
duties to be set by the Deity. Christianity itself is defective, 
considered as a system of rules for the guidance of human 
conduct. 

He then turns to the alternative of a Moral Sense. . This 
involves two' assumptions. 

Pirst, Certain sentiments, or feelings of approbation or 
disapprobation, accompany our conceptions of certain human 
actions. These feelings are neither the result of out reflection 
on the tendencies of actions, nor the result of education j the 
sentiments would follow the conception, although we had 
neither adverted to the good or- evil tendency of the actions, 
nor become aware of the opinions of others regarding them. 
This theory denies that the sentiments known to exist can he 
produced by education. We approve and disapprove of 
actions ice hnoio not why. 

The author adapts Paley’s supposition of the savage, in 
order to express strongly what the moral sense implies. But 
we will confine ourselves to his reasonings. Is there, he asks, 
any evidence of our- being gifted with such feelings?-- The 
veiy -puttang of such a question would seem a sufficient proof 
that, we- are not so endowed. There ought to be no more 
doubt about them, than about hunger or thirst. 

It is alleged in their favour that onr judgments of rectitude 
and depravity are immediate and voluntary. The reply is 
that sentiments begotten by association are no less prompt and 
involuntary than onr instincts. Onr response to a money 
gain, or a money loss, is as prompt as onr compliance with the 
primitive appetites of the system. We begin by loving know- 
ledge as a means to ends ; but, in time, the end is inseparably 
associated with the instrument. So a moral sentiment 
dictated by utility, if often exercised, would be rapid and 
du'ect in its operation. 

It is farther' alleged, as a proof of the innate character of 
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ilip inorftl judgmeuts, that the moral Bcntjroente of all moa aro 
yreciseljr alike. The argnmcnt maj be put thus : — No opiaion 
or sentiment resnlting from observation aad indnction is held 
or felt by all mankind ; Observation and indnction, as apph'^ 
‘ to the same snbject, lead difTerent men to differcot conclasions. 
3fovr, the judgments passed internally on the rectitude or 
pravi^ of actions, or the moral aentimenfe, are preckeiy aiifcio 
' "with all men. Therefore, oar moral Rcntiments aro not the 
rcBnlt of oar indnetions of the tendencies of aetJons ; nor were 
ihey derived from others, and impressed by aathonty and 
example. Coaseqnently» the moral sentiments aro instinctive, 
or nltimatc and inscmtable facte. 

To refnte such an argument is snperflnons ; it i.s based On 
a grcrandlcss assertion. The moral sentiments of men have 
differed to inSnitr. With regard to a few classes of actions, tho 
moral judgments of most, thongb not of all, men Inivo been 
alike. With regard to others, they have differed, throngh crcjy 
shade or degree, from slight direraity to direct opjiosition. 

But this is exactly what we shoald expect on the principle 
of utility. With regard to some actions, the dictates of utility 
are tho same at all times and places, and aro so olidous as 
hardly to admit of mistake or doubt. On tho other hand, 
men’s positions in different ages and nations arc in many 
respects widely different; so that what was ti^ofnl there and 
then is useless or pcrniciona hero and now. Moreover, sinoo 
human ta-stes aro various, and human reason is fullihle, men's 
moral sentiments often widely differ in the same positions. 

He next alludes to some prevailing misconceptions in 
re^rd to utility. One is the confusion of the tfst with tho 
mohee. The general good is the test, or rather the index to 
the ultimate measure or test, the Divine commands; bat it is 
not in all, or even in mo.st casc-S the motive or inducement, 

Tho principle of utility docs not deitKind that vro sbafi 
always or habitually attend to the general good ; idthoogb it 
does demand tlrnt wo siudl not par=oo our own jwrticaLsr 
good by means that arc inconsistent with tlmt paramount 
object. It permits the pursuit of our own pleasures as plea* 
sure. Even as regards thfe' good of others, it commonly re- 
qnire.s ns to be governed by partial, nithcr than by general 
benevolence ; by tlio narrower circle of family and friends 
ratlier than by the larger hnmamiy that embraces maalrind. 
It reqnircs ns to act where wc act tcita tkc aliaori ; tliat 
is, within the sphere best known to ns. The liinitotions to 
this principle, the adjustment of tho scISsh to the socai mo- 
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tives, of partial sympatlij to general benevolence, belong to 
tbe detail of etbics. . . 

Tbe second misconception of Utdify is to confound it 'with, 
a particular bypotbesis concerning tbe Origin of Benevolence, 
commonly styled tbe selfish stfstem. Hartley and nome others 
having affii’med tbat benevolence is not an ultimate fact, but 
an emanation from self-love, througb tbe association of ideas, 
it has been fancied that these vnaters dispnte the existence of 
disinterested benevolence or sympathy. How, the selfish 
system, in its literal import, is flatly inconsistent with obvious 
facts, but this is not the system contended for by the ^v^iters^n 
question. Still, this distortion has been laid bold of by the 
opponents of utility, and maintained to be a necessary part of 
that system ; hence the' supporters of utility are styled ‘ selfish, 
sordid,' and cold-blooded calculators.’ But, as already said, . 
the theory' of ntibty is not a theory of motives; it holds equally 
good 'wjiether benevolence be what it is called,. or merely a 
pro'vident regard to self : whether it be a simple fact, or en- 
gendered by association on self-regard. Paley mixed up Utility 
with self-regarding motives ; but his theory of these is miserably 
shallow and defective, and amounted to a denial of genuine 
benevolence or sympathy. 

Austin’s Fifth Lectcke is devoted to a fall elucidation of 
the meanings of Law. He.. had, at the outset, made the dis- 
.tinction, between Laws properly so called, and Laws impro- 
perly so’ called. Of the second class, some are closely allied 
to laws proper, possessing in fact their main or essential 
attributes ; others are laws only by metaphor. Laws proper, 
'■and those closely allied to them among la-ws proper, are 
divisible into three classes. The fii'st are the Divine Law or 
Laws. The second is named Positive Laic or Positive Laws ; 
and corresponds vrith Legislation. The third he. calls Positive . 
Morality, or positive moral rules; it is the same as Horals or 
Ethics. 

Reverting to the definition of Law, he gives the following 
three' essentials : — 1. Every law is a command, and emanates 
from a determinate source or another. 2. Every sanction is 
an e'ventual evil 'annexed to a command. 3. Every duty sup- 
poses a command whereby it is created. How, tried by these 
tests, the' laws of God are laws proper; so are .positive la'ws, 

■ by which are meaut laws established by monarchs .as supreme 
political superiors, by subordinate political superiore, and by 
subjects, as private pereons, in pursuance of legal rights. 

But as regards Positive Morality, or nloml rules, some 
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, have so far the essentials of an imperative law or mle, that they 
are rales set by men to men. Bat they are not set by men ns 
political superiors, nor by men ns private persons in parsa- 
auce of legal rights ; in this respect they differ from positive 
laws, they are not clothed with legal sanctions, 
t The most important d'^pariment of positive morality 
* incladcs t/ie iatcs set or ttnpo>ed by yeimral opimoit, as for ex- 
ample the laws of honour, and of Inshion. Xow these are not 
■ Jaws in the strict mcaaing of the word, bccauso the authors 
are an indeiermvutte or nncertain aaijregatc of person.s, Stiil, 
they have the closest alliance with Laws proper, seeing tliat 
being armed witb’a sanction, they impose a dnty. The per- 
sons obnoxious to the sanction generally do or forbear the 
acts enjoined or forbidden ; which is all tLit can happen under 
the highest t 3 rpc of law. 

The author then refers to Locke’s divibion of law, which, 
although faulty in the analysit, and inaptly expressed, tallies 
in the main with ivhat lie has laid dowu. 

Of iletapfaoncai or figurative laws, the most usual is tlwt 
6ng^.sted by the fact of xmiformity, which is one of the ordi- 
nary consequences of a law proper. Such arv the laws of ^ 
nature, or the uniformities of co,cxistenco and buccesstoa in 
natural phenomena. 

Another metaphorical extension is to a tmidcl or p.'ittern, 
because a law presents something as n' gunic to humau cim- 
dact. In this sense, a man may '-et n law to hmisvif, meaning 
a plan or model, and not a law in the proper .tonse of a aota- 
xnand. So a rule of art is devoid of a sanction, and ihereforo _ 
of the idea of dnty. 

A confusion of ideas also exists ns to the meaning of a 
sanction. Bentliam styles the evils nn-mg in the cnurvc of 
nature phytieal sanctions, as if the «iniis.-ioa to gtniril u-.'aiast 
fire were a sin or an iuitnonilitj , paiiibhcd by the di'^itmctioa 
of one’s lionso. But althougli this is an evil happening to a 
rational being, and brought on hr a voluntary act or oniissson, 
it is not the result of a law in the pn-per sense of the term. 
What is produced naturally, says Locke, is produced Kitbout 
tho interretitwn of a iats. 

Austin IS thus seen to be one of the most strenauK-i sdvo- 
cates of Utility as tbo StntiJnrvl, and is di«tiagat«hrf for the 
lucidity of his'oxposition, and the force of bts replies to tbo 
objeefions made against it. 

' Ho is also the best expounder of the relatioa-slMp of 
Morality to Law. 
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AVILLlAAr TYHEWELL. [ 1794 - 1866 .] 

Dr.‘ "WTiewell’s cKef EiMcal -works are, ' Elements of 
Morality, includiag Polity,’ and * Lectnres on the Historj of 
Moral Philosophy in England.’ 

We may refer for his vie-ws to either work. The follorr- 
ing ahstract is taken from the latest (4th) -edition of 'his 
Elements (1864). - 

In the Preface he indicates the general scope of the work. 
Morality has its root in the Common ifatnre of Man ; a 
scheme of Morality must conform to the Commoji Sense- of 
mankind, in so far as that is consistent -with .itself. Jiow, 
this Common Sense of Mankind has in every age led to two 
seemingly opposite schemes of Morality, the one making 
Virtue, and the other making Pleasure, the mle of action. 
On the ■ one side, men nrge the claims of Eectitnde, Duty, 
Conscience, the Moral Faculty; on the other, they declare 
Utility, Expediency, Interest, Enjoyment, to he the proper 
guides. 

. Both systems are liable to objections. Against- the schpme 
of Pleasure, it is urged that -we never, in fact, identify virtue 
as merely useful. Against the scheme of Yirtn^ it -is main- 
tained that -vurtue is a matter of opinion, and that Conscience 
varies in different ages, countries, and persons. It is necessary 
that a scheme of Morality should surmount both classes of 
objections ; and the author therefore attempts a reconciliation 
of the two opposing theories. 

He prepares the way by asking, -whether there are any 
actions, or qualities of actions, universally approved ; and 
whether there are any moral rules accepted by the Common 
Sense of mankind as universally valid ? The reply is that 
thex-e are such, as, for example, the -virtues termed Veracity, 
Justice, Benevolence. He does not enquire xc7i]/ these are 
approved ; he accepts the fact of the approval, and considers 
that here we have the basis of a hloral System, not liable to 
either of the opposing objections above recited. 

He supposes, ho-wever, that the alleged agreement may be 
challenged, as not existing; and nerf, .as insufficient to 
reason from. 

1. It may be maintained that the excellence of the three 
virtues named is not universally assented to ; departures from 
them being allowed both in practice and in theory. The 
answer is, that the principles maybe admitted, although the 
inlerpretation varies. Men allow Fidelity and Kindness to 
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lie virtues^ although in an early stage of moral progress they 
do not make the application beyond their own friends ; it is 
only at an adranced stage that they inclndo enemies. The 
Homans at first hold stranger and enemy to bo synonymous ; 
but afterwards they applauded the sentiment of Uie poet, 
Imm mm, &c. Jloral principles must bo what wo approve 
oi, wben wo speak in the name of the whole hninan species. 

2, It may be said that snch principles are too vagno and 
loose to reason from. A verbal agreement in employing the 
tonus truthful, jwtl, humane, docs not prove a real ngreument 
as to the actions ; and the particulars most bo held as 
explaining the generalities. 

The author holds this objection to be crroncoas ; and the 
scheme of his work is intended to meet it. He proceeds as 
follows : — 

He allows that we must fix what is meant by nyA/. which 
carries with it the meaning of V»rtne and of Duty. Kow, in 
saying an action is right, there is this idea conveyed, namely, 
that wo render snch a reaeon for it, as shall bo pamme^st 
to all other conKidcrations. Right mnst bo the Sujtretne Ilulo. 
How then ore we to arrive at this mle ? 

The supreme mle is the authonty over all Uic facnlties 
and impulses ; and is made up of the partial rales according 
to the separate faculties, powers, and impalscs. We are to 
look, in the first instance, to the several faculties or depart- 
ments of the mind ; for, in connexion with each of these, wo 
shall find an irresistible propriety inherent m the vety nstare 
of the fncnlty. 

For e.xaniplo, man lives in tho society of fellow-men ; his 
actions derive their meaning from this position. He has the 
facolty of Speech, whereby his actions arc connected with 
other men. Now, as man is under a supremo moral mle, 
[this the antlior appears to a.'.sumo in the very act of proving 
it], there mast bo a rule of right as regards the n.<i' of Spetwb ; 
wnicb mle can be no other than truth and falsehood. In 
other words, veracity is a virtue. 

Again, mao, ns n social being, lia.s to divide with others 
tho possession of tho world, in other words Ui possess Fr^ 
perty; whence there must bo .a mlo of Property, that is, 
each man is to have his own. Whence Jostioe is teen to be 
a virtue. 

The author thinks himself at one with the common nohou* 
of mankind in proaonneing that the Faculty of Speech, the 
Desire of Possessions, and the AiTections, are properly regu- 
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lated, not by any extraneous pnrposes or ends to be serre'd ' 
by tliem, but by Veracity, Justice, and Humanity, respec- V 
tively. 

He explains bis position farther, by professing to follow 
Butler .in the doctrine that, through the mere contemplation . 
of our human faculties and springs of action, •we can discern 
certain relations which must exist among them by the neces- 
sity of man’s moral being. Butler maintains that, by merely 
comparing appetite with conscience as springs of action, we 
see conscience is superior and ought to rule ; and Whewell 
conceives this' to be self-evident, and expresses it'by stating 
that. fJt'e Lower y>arls- of our uature are io he governed by ijie 
Higher.' Men- being considered as social beings, capable of 
mutual understanding through speech, it is self-evident that 
their rule must’ include veracity. In like manner, it is self- 
evidedt'.ffoni the same consideration of social relationship, 
that each' man should abstain from violence and anger to- 
wards others, that is, love his fellow-men. 

‘ .Remarking on the plea of the utilitarian, that troth may 
be justified by the intolerable consequences of its habitual 
violation, he urges that this is no reason against its being 
intuitively perceived ; just as the axioms of geometry, although 
intuitively felt, are confirmed by showing the incongruities 
following on their denial. He repeats the common allegation 
_ in favour of ci priori principles generally, that no consideration 
of evil consequences would give the sense of univcrsalitij of 
' obligation attaching to the fundamental moral maxims ; and 
endeavours to show that his favourite antithesis of Idea and 
Fact conciliates the internal essence and the external conditions 
of morality. The Idea is invariable and universal ; the Pact, 
or ontwai'd circumstances, may vary historically and geo- 
' graphically. Morality must in some measure be dependent 
on Law, but yet there is an Idea of Justice above law. 

It very naturally occurred to many readers of Whewell’s 
scheme, that in so far as he endeavours to give any reason for ■ 
the foundations of morality, he runs in a vicious circle. Ho 
proposes to establish his supreme universal rule, by showing 
it to be only a summing up of certain rules swaying the several 
portions or departments of our nature — Veracity, Justice, &o., 
while, in considering the obligation of these rules, he assumes 
that man is a moral being, which is another way of saying 
that he is to be under a supreme moral rule. In his latest 
edition, the author has replied to this charge, but so briefly 
, as to cast no new light on his position. He only repeats that 
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the Supreme rule of Hntnun Action is given hv the constitu- 
tion and conditions of liuman nature, llis ctiiical principlo 
may be not unfairly esprcpscd I)}' saying, that iio ,, a 

certain intrinsic fitness in e.verci.sing ^tho organ of .spei^ch 
according to its social nso-S that is", in promoting a rigid 
understanding among men; and so with Justice, as the fi(ne-s 
of property, and Hamanitj-, as the fitness of the Afil'ctions. 
This fitness is intuitively felt. Unman happint-s-i is admitted 
to bo a consequence of these rales; but iiappinc-s is not a 
sntScient end in itself; morality is also an end in itself. Human 
happiness is not to bo conceived or adtniited, escopt :is cjri- 
taining a moral element; in addition to the direct gratifieaiioat 
of human life, vre must include the deligiit of \-irtue. [How 
men can bo compelled to postpone their pleasunihlo sen-e of 
the good things of life, till thej' have cuiuraeted a delight in 
virtue for its own sake, the author docs not say. It ii'uR been 
the great object of moi-nlists in all ages to impart by cht'-iUfjn 
such a state of mind as to spoil the common gratitic itinns, 
if thc}' are vicionslj- procured; the compnratitely little me- 
cesS of the endeavour, sbow.s that ntituro has done little to 
favonr it.j 

Tho foregoing is an abstract of the Intnxlnniion to the 
4tb Edition of the Elements of Uondity. We s'-iall prc.-er.t 
the anther’s views respecting tho other que.^tions of ^domlity 
in the form of tho usual summary. 

I. — As regards tho Standard, enough has been already 
indicated. 

II. — The Ps 3 'chology of the Moral Facnlty is givi n iw 

Whesvell as part of a classiCeatit n of oar Active Powers, or, 
as he calls them, Springs of Action. TliCi'e are: I. — The 
AppeliliJ’ or Bodily l)esire=, ns Hunger and Thirst, sim 
desires of whatever things have been ioand to ti'.o 

Ecn.«cs. II. — The Aifalmie, which are directo.l jo p- r-'c- ; 
they fall under the two liea(i<; Love and Anger. III.— Tho 
Menial Hc.'iw, having for their objects cermin ah tractions, 
Thev are tho dcsiro of Safety-, including trecurity aa-i ; 

tho desire of Having, or Propert;- ; the do- ire of S in 

all its forms — Eamih' Sorlciy and Civil Society, i;:: i< r W'i'.cl! 
is included fhe need of Iilnlua! Liuicr>;ant;i;'g; tccyc rf 
Superiority; and tho Desire of Kiuiwlciige. lA . — i r .'f- rri 
Si'iilhncnlf. Our judgment of actions tvs rig’it cr wr^-g is 
necompaniud bv* certain AfTt-ctions or .S'li’mirnt',' ni.’ccd 
Approbation and Di'-approintion, Ir,dign;,‘i'-t:_av,d E-’O' -u; 
the.'C arc tbc Moral Sentiments. V. — The i.'y'g S' 
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namely, tlie desires of being Loved, of Esteem or Admiration, 
of our own Approval; and generally all springs of action 
designated by the word self— tor example, self-love. 

With regard to tbe Moral Sentiment, or Conscience, in 
particular, tbe antbor’s resolution of Morality into Moral 
Rules, necessarily supposes an exercise of the Reason, to- 
getber with tbe Affections above described. He expressly 
mentions ‘ tbe Practical Reason, wbicb guides us in applying 
Rules to our actions, and in discerning tbe consequences of 
actions.’ He does not allow Individual Conscience as an ulti- 
mate or supreme authority, but requires it to be conformed to 
the Supreme Moral Rules, arrived at in the manner above 
described. 

On tbe subject of Disinterestedness, be maintains a modi- 
fication of Raley’s selfish theory. He allows that some persons 
are so fan disinterested as to be capable of benevolence and 
self-sacrifice, without any motive of reward or punishment; 
but ‘ to require that all persons should be such, would be not 
only to require what we certainly shall not find, but to put 
. the reqnu’ements of our Morality in a shape in which it can- 
not convince men.’ Accordingly, like Raley, he places the 
doctrine that ‘ to promote the happiness of others will lead to 
our own happiness,’ exclusively on the ground of Religion. 
He honours the principle that ‘ virtue is happiness,’ but pre- 
fers for mankind generally the form, ‘ virtue is the luay to 
happiness.’ In short, he places no reliance on the purely. 
Disinterested impulses of mankind, although he admits the 
existence of such. 

in.: — 'He discusses the Snmmum Bonum, or Happiness, 
only with reference to his Ethical theory. The attaining of 
the objects of our desires yields Enjoyment or Rleasure, which 
cannot be the supreme end of life, being distinguished from, 
and opposed to. Duty. Happiness is Rleasure and Duty com- 
bined and harmonized by Wisdom. ‘ As moral beings, our 
Happiness must be found in our Moral Rrogress, and in the 
consequences of our Moral Progress ; we must be happy by 
being virtuous.’ 

He complains of the moralists that reduce . virtue to . 
Happiness (in the sense of human pleasure), that they fail 
to provide a measure of happiness, or to resolve it into 
de&dte elements ; and again urges the impossibHiiy of calcu- 
lating thq whole consequences of an action upon human 
happiness. 

IT. — With respect to the Moral Code, Whewell’s arrange- 
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menfc is interworen with his derivation of moral rales. He 
onnmeratcs five Cardinal Virtaea as the snbstanco of aiorahtv : 
— Besetoi-ekce, which gives expanaon to onr Ltn^e; .fcsricE, 
as proscribing the measuro of onr Mental Desim ; Tiicru, tiio 
law of Speech in connexion with its pnrpose j Pcrr.iTV, the con- 
trol of tho Bodily Appetites; and Ordeh (obedienco to the 
laws), which engages the JTeiwOTi in the considcraiiou of 
Rules and Laws for defining Virtue and Vico. Thus tho five 
leading branches of rirtno have a certain parallelism to the fivo 
chief classes of motives — Bodily Appetites, hleatal Dcwrc-s 
I<ovo and its opposite, tho need of a Mutanl Understanding, 
and Reason. 

As already seen, he considers it possible to derive every 
ono of these virtues from tlio consideration of man's sitnation 
with reference to each : — Benevolence, or llumanilj, from oar 
social relationship ; / usUce, from the nature of Property ; 
Truth, from tho employment of Language for mutual Under- 
standing; Piinty, from considering tho lower parts of oUr 
itatare (the Appetites) as governed by the hicber ; and Order, 
from tho relation of Governor and Governed By a self- 
evident, intuitive, irresistible consideration of tho circum- 
stances of the case, we are led to these sover.il virtaea in tho 
detail,* and their sum is tho Supreme Rule of Life. 

Rot content with these five express moral princijilcs, ho 
considers that tho Supreme Law requires, a* adjuncts, two 
other virtues ; to those ha gives tho name- EAn^tsT^Ese, or 
Zeal, and Morai. PcarosE, meaning that everything whatso- 
ever should be done for mond code. 

V. — ^Thc relation of Ethics to Politics in VTbewoll** system 
is ono of intimacy, and yet of mdepcndcncs;. The Laws of 
States supply tho materials of huin.'in nctUm. by defintac pro- 
perty, <fco., for the time being ; to which detiniiious taonility 
mu.st correspond. On tho other band, morality snjipiie* tho 
Idea, or ideal, of Justice, to which the Iiaws of SiK.n<>ty should 
progressively conform themselves. The Le{nd.ator and the 
Jurist must adapt their legislation to the point of new of the 
Moralist , and the moralist, while enjoining olicditnct) to thetr 
dictates, should endeavour to correct the moqualttics produced 
by laws, and should urge tho iinprovcment of Imw, to make 
it conformable to morality. The aloral is in this way «»a- 
trasted with the Jural, a uscfol word of the author’s coining. 
Ho devotes a separate Book, entiUed ‘ Rights and Obhs^ttoaji,' 
io the foundations of Joriiqirodcncc. He makes a fire-fold 
division of Rights, grounded on his classifitatioa of the Spring* 
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of Homaii Action ; Rights of Fersonal Senmhj, ProjieHy^ Gon^ 
tract, Marriage, Government ; and jnstifies this division as 
against others proposed by jurists. 

■ VI. — He introduces the Morality of Religion as a supple- 
ment to .the Morality of Reason. The separation of the. two, 
he remarks, ‘ enables us to trace the results of the moral 
guidance of human Reason consistently and continuously, 
while we still retain a due sense of the superior authority’, of , 
Religion.’ As regards the foundations of Hatnral and Revealed 
Religion, he adopts the line of argument most usual- with , 
English Theologians. ' • , 

■ . . . JAMES .FEEDEEICK EERHIER. ’ [1808-64.] 

In his Lectures on Greek Philosophy’ (Remains, Vol. I.),' 
Perrier has indicated his -views on the leading Ethical , con- 
troversies. 

These will appear, if.we select his conclusions, on the three 
following points : — The Moral Sense, the nature of Sympathy, 
and the Summum Bon-um. 

1. He considers thatthd Sophists first distinctly broached 
the question — What is man by nature, and what is he by con- 
vehti&n. or fashion ? . ■ ■ * 

‘ This prime question of moral philosophy, as I have called 
•it, is no easy one to answer, for it is no easy matter to effect 
the dife’crimination- out of -u'hich’the answer must, proceed.. It 
is a question, perhaps, to which no -complete, but only an ap- 
proximate, answer can be returned. One common mistake is 
to ascribe more to the natural man than properly belongs to 
him, to ascribe to him attributes and endowments which 
belong only to the social and artificial man. Some -vyidters — 
Hutcheson, for example, and he is followed by many others — 
are of opinion that man naturally has a conscience or moral . , 
sense -wliich discriminates between right and wrong, - just as 
he has naturally a sense of taste, which distinguishes between 
sweet and bitter, and a sense of sight, which discriminates' 
between red and blue, -or a sentient organism, which dis- 
-tinguishes between pleasure and pain. That man has by 
nature, and from the first, .the possibility of attaining to a con- 
science is not to be denied. That he has -within him by birth- 
right something out of which conscience is developed, I firmly 
believe ; and what this is I shall endeavour by-and-by to show 
when I come to speak of Sokrates and his philosophy as 
■opposed to the doctrines, of- the Sophists. But that the man 
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is fumislied by nature with a conscience ready-rpado, just as 
■ be is iurnished with a ready-made sensational apparatus, this 
is a doctrine in which I have no faith, and which I regard as 
altogether erroneous. It arises out of the disposition to 
attribute more to the natural man than properly belongs to 
' ’ him. The other error into which inquirers are apt to fall iu 
making a discrimination between what man is by nature, and 
\ what be is by convention, is the opposite of the one just men- 
, tioned. They sometimes attribute to the natural man less 
''than jjroperly belongs to him. And this, I think, was the 
error into which the Sophists were betrayed. They foil into 
it inadvertently, and not with any design of embracing or 
promulgating erroneous opinions.’ 

2. With reference to Sympathi, he differs from Adam 
Smith’s view, that it is a native and original affection of the 
heart, like hunger and thirst. Mere feeling, he contends, 
can never take a man out of self. It is thought that overleaps 
this boundary ; not the feeling of sensation, but the thought 
of one’s self and one’s sensations, gives the ground and the 
condition of sympathy. Sympathy has self-consciousness for 
its foundation. Very young children have little sympathy, 
because in them the idea of self is but feebly developed, 

3. Iu his chapter on the Cynic and Cyrenaic. schools, he 
discusses at length the summum bonum, or Happihess, and, 
by implication, the Ethical end, or Standard. He considers 
that men have to keep in view two ends the one thb main- 
tenance of their own nature, as rational and thinking beings ; 
the other their happiness or pleasure. He will not allow that 
we are to do right at all hazards, irrespective of utility ! yet 
he considers that there is something defective in the schema 
that sets aside virtue as the good, and enthrones happiness in 
its place. He sums up as follows : — 

‘ We thus see that a complete body of ethics should embrace 
two codes, two systems of rules, the one of which we may call 
the fundamental or’ antecedent, or under-ground ethics, as 
underlying the other ; and the other of which we may call the 
upper or subsequent, or above-ground ethics, as resting on, 
and modified by the former. The nnder-ground ethics would 
inculcate on man the necessity of being what he tnily is, 
namely, a creature of reason and of thought ; in short, the 
necessity of being a man, and of preserving to himself this 
status. Here the end is virtue, that is, the life and health of 
’ the soul, and nothing but this. The above-ground ethics 
would inculcate on man the necessity of being a happy man. 
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It is not enongli for man to he;, lie most, nioreorer,.if possible, 
he happy. The fundamental ethics look merely to his' being, 
i.e., his being rational ; the upper ethics look principally to 
his being happy, bat they are bound to take care that in all 
his happiness he does nothing to violate his rationality,, the 
health and virtue of the soul.’' 

HENRY EONGHEVILLE 

Mr. Mansel, in his ‘ Metaphysics,! has examined the question 
bf a moral standard, and the nature of the moral faculty, ac- 
cepting, vrith slight and unimportant modifications, the cur- 
rent theory of a moral sense. 

1. 'The Moral Faculty.. ' That the conceptions of right and 
vrrong are swi generis, is proved (!)• by the fact- that m all 
languages there are distinct terms for ‘ right ’ and ‘ agi’eeable ;’ 
(2) by the testimony of consciousness and (3) by the 
mutual inconsistencies of the antagonists of a- moral sense. 
The moral faculty is-’ not identich, with Reason-; for’ the 
understanding contributes to- truth only one of its ele-^ 
ments, namely,, the concept; in addition, the concept must 
agree with the fact as presented in intuition.. The moral 
sense is usually supposed to involve the perception of qualities 
only in so far as they are pkasuuj. or di^leasing. To- this 
representation 5Ir.. Mansel objects. In an act of moral con- 
sciousness two things are involved: a perception- or judgment, 
and a sentiment or feeling. But the judgment itself may be 
farther divided into two parts; ‘the one,, an individual fact, 
presented now and here; the other, a general law,, vahd 
always and everywhere.’ This is the drstinction- between 
presentaiive and representative Einowledge. In- every act of 
consciousness there is some individual fact presented,, and an 
operation of the understanding! ‘A conscious act of pure 
moral sense, like a conscious act of pure physical sense, if it 
ever takes place at all, takes place at a time of which we have 
no remembrance, and of which we can give no account.’ The 
intuitive element maybe called coiiscience;. the representing 
element is the understanding. On another point he differs 
from the ordinary theory. It is commonlj” said that we imme- 
diately perceive the moral character of acts, whether by our- 
selves or by others. But this would implicate two 'facts, 
neitheY of which we can he conscious of: (1) a law binding 
on a certain person, and (2) his conduct as agreeing or dis- 
. agreeing with that law- Now, I can infer the existence of 
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• racK ala-sr only "bj represerUing his mind as constitnted likn 
my own. ^ We can, in fact, immediately perceive moral qnali- 
' faes only in onr own actions. 

2. The Moral Standard. This is treated as a branch of 
Ontology, ^and designated the * Real in morality.' He declares 
1 that Kant’s notion of an absolute moral law, binding by its 
inherent power over the mind, is a mere dction. The differ- 
^ ence between inclination and the moral imperative is merely 
.. a difference between lower and higher pleasure. The moral 
law can have no authority unless imposed by a superior, as a 
law emanating from a lawgiver. If man is not accountable 
to some higher being, there is no distinction between duty 
and pleasure. The standard of right and wrong is the mori 
nature (not the arbitrary will) of God.* Now, as we cannot 
know God — an infinite being, — so we have bnt a relative con- 
ception of moraliiy. We may have lower and higher ideas of 
dniy. Morality therefore admits of progress. Bat no advance 
in morality contradicts the principles previously acknowledged, 
however it may vary the acts whereby those principles are 
carried ont. And each advance takes its place in the mind, 

r* 

• ' The theory which places the standard of roorali^ in the Dittne 
tiaiHTf must not be confounded with that which places it in the arbitrary 
' .Will of God. God did not create morality by his will ; it b inherent in 
hb nature, and co-etcmal with himself; nor can he be conceived as 
capable of reversing it.’ The distinction here drawn docs not avoid the 
fatal objection to the simpler theory, namely, that it fakes away the moral 
character of God. The acta of asovereign cannot, with any propriety, ^ 
Austin has shown, be termed either Ic^ or illegal ; in like manner, if 
God b a moral lawgiver, if ‘he b accountable to no one,’ then ‘his duty 
and his pleasure are undistinguiahahle from each other,’ and he Cannot 
without self-contradiction be called a moral being. Even upon Mr. 
Mansel’s own theory, it b hardly correct to say that ‘ God did not create 
morality by hb will' Morality involves two elements — one, mlra of 
conduct, the other, an obligation to ofaeerve them. Now, the authority 
or obligatoriness of moral laws has been made to depend upon the will of 
God, BO that, prior to that wiU, morality could not eiist. Hence the only 
part of morality that can bo co-etemal with God, is simply the rules of 
morality, without their obligatoriness, the salt without its savour. The 
closing assertion that God cannot reverse morality, may mean either that 
it womd he inconsistent with his immutability to reverse the bws he had 
himself establbbed, or that he is compelled by hb nature to impose 
certain rules, and no others. The first supposition b a truism; tho 
second is not proved. For, since Mr. Mansel has dbearded as a fiction spy 
‘absolute law of duty,* it b hard to conjecture whence he could deiiyo 
any compulsory choice of rules. Why God commands some things in 
preference to others — whether from a regard to the happiness of all hb 
creatures, or of some only ; whether with a view to Ins own glory, or 
from conformity with some abstract notion. — ^has been much disputed, 
and it is quite conceivable tliat he may not adopt any of those objects 
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not- as a question to be supported bj argument, but as an 
axiom to be intuitivelj adinitted. Eacb principle appears 
trae and irreTcrsible so far as it goes, but it is liable to be 
merged.in a more comprehensive formula. It is an error of 
]>bilosopbers to imagine that they liave an absolute standard 
of morals, and thereupon -to set oat a priori the criterion of a 
possibly true revelation. Kant said that the revealed' com- 
mands of God could have no religions value, unless approved 
by the^nioral reason ; and Piehte held that no true. revelation 
conld' contain any intimation of future lurvards and pnnish- 
ineuts, or imy moral rule not deducible from the principles of 
the practical reason. Bat revelation has , enlightened the. 
practical reason, as by the maxim — to love God with ail thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself — a maxim, says Hr. 
Hansel, that philosophy in vain toiled after, and subsequently 
borrowed without acknowledgment. 

A ■ ' 

JOHN STUAKT MILL. 

Jilr, J. S. Miil examines the basis of Ethics in a small work ‘ 
entitled Utilitarianism. 

After a chapter of General Remarks, be proposes (Chapter 
IL.) tO' entinifg^ What Utilitarianism is? This creed holds 
that actions ari| light in proportion as they tend to. promote 
happiness... wrong as they tend to prodnce the reverse of 
happiness. By. happiness is iiitended pleasnre, and the ab- 
sence "cif pain ; hy nnhappiness, pain, and the privation bt 
pleasure... . The things included under pleasnre and pain- maj" 
require fai’ther explanation ; -hnt this does not affect the 
general theory. To the accusation that pleasuiu is a mean 
and grovelling object of p-orsnit, the answer is, that human 
beings are .capable of pleasmus that are not grovelling. It is 
compatible with utility to recognize some hinds Of pleasure as 
more val-uable than others. There are pleasures that., irre- 
spective of amount, are held by all persons that have experi- 
enced them to be preferable to others. Eew human beings 
would consent to become beasts, or fools, or base, in con- 
sideration of a greater allowance of pleasure. Inseparable 
from the estimate, of pleasure is a sense of dignity, which 
determines a preference among enjoyments. 

But this distinction in kind is not essential to the jnsti- • 
fieation of the standard of Utility. That standard is not the 
agent’s own greatest hajipiness, but the greatest amount of 
happiness altogether. However little the 'higlier virtues 
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might contribute to one's own happiness, there can be no 
donht that the world in general gains bp them. 

Another objection to the doctrine is, that happiness is a 
thing unattainable, and that no one has a right to it. Xot 
only can men do witboht happiness, bnt remmchtioa is tbo 
first condition of all nobleness of character. 

In reply, the author remarks that, supposing happiness 
impossible, the prevention of unhappiness might still be an 
object, which is a mode of Utility. Bnt the alleged impossi- 
bility of happiness is either a verbal quibble or an exaggera- 
tion. H'o one contends for a life of sustained rapture ; 
occasional moments of such, in an existence of few and 
transitory' pains, many and various pleasures, with a pre- 
dominance of the active over the passive, and moderate 
expectations on the whole, constitute a life worthy to be 
called happiness. Hfumhers of mankind have been satisfied 
with much less. There are two great factors of enjoyment — 
tranquillity and excitement. With the one, little pleasure 
will snfiice ; with the other, considerable pain can be endured. 
It does not appear impossible to-Eecnre both^in alternation. 
The principal defect in per-sons of fortunate lot is to dare for 
nobody bnt themselves ; this curtails the excitements of life, 
and znake.s ereijthing dwindle as the end apjwoaphcSj' Another 
circumstance rendering life unsatisfactory is '.the -want of 
mental cultivation, by which men are deprived of the inex- 
haustible plcasnrcs of knowledge, not merely in the shape of ' 
science, but as practice and fine att. It is not at all difiicoJt 
to indicate sources of happiness ; the main stress of the prob- 
lem lies in the contest with the positive evils of life, the great 
sources of physical and of mental suficring — indigeucc, diacose, 
and the nnkindness, worthlessne'^s, or premature loas of objects 
of affection. Poverty and Disease may be contracted iu ■ 
dimensions ; and even vicissitudes of fortune are not wholly 
beyond control. 

It is unquestionably possible to do without happiness. 
This is the lot of the greater part of mankind, and is often 
voluntarily chosen by the hero or the martyT. But self- 
sacrifice is not its own end; it' must be made to earn for 
others immunity from sacrifice. It must he a very imperfect 
state of the world’s aiTangements that requires any one to 
servo the happiness of others by the absolute sacrifice of their 
own ; yet nndoubtedly while the world is in that imperfect 
state, the readiness to make such a sacrifice is the highest 
virtue that can be found in man. Isay, farther, the conscious 
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ability to do Tritbout happiness, in snob a condition of tbe 
world, is the best prospect of realizing such happiness, as is 
attainable. Meanwhile, self-derotion belongs as much to the 
Utilitarian as to the Stoic or the Trahscendentalist ; with the' 
reservation tliat a sacrifice not tending to increase the shin of 
happiness is to -be held as wasted. The golden rule, do as 
you.woTild be done by, is the ideal perfection of ‘ utilitarian 
morality. The means of approaching this ideal are, first, 
that laws and society should endeavour to place the interest 
of the individual in-baimony with the interest of the whole; 
. and, secondly, that education and opinion shonld establish 
' in the mind of each individual an indissoluble association 
between his own good and the good of the whole. 

The system of Utility is. objected to, on another side, as 
being too high for humanity; men cannot be perpetually 
acting with a view to the general interests of society. But 
this is to mistake the meaning of a standard, and to confound 
the rule of action with_. the motive. Ethics tells us what are 
our duties, or by what test we are to know them; but no 
system of ethics requhes that the motive of every action 
should be a feeling of duty; our actions ai'e rightly done pro-, 
vide.d only duty does not condemn them. The gi-eat majority 
of actions have nothing to do with the good of the world — 
.fiiey end with the individual ; it happens to few persons, and 
' .that rarely, to .be public benefactors. Private utility is in the 
mass -of .cases all that we have, to attend to. regards 
abstinences, indeed, it would be unworthy of an intelligent 
agent not to be aware that the action is one that, if practised 
generally, .would be generally injurious, and to not feel a sense of 
obligation on that ground ; but such an amount of regard for 
the general interest is required under every s3-stem of morals. 

It is. farther' alleged against Utilifj', that it renders men 
cold and nnsympathizing, chills the moral feelings towards 
individuals, and regards only the dry consequences of actions, 
without reference to the moral qualities of the agent. The 
author replies that Utility, like any other system, admits that 
a rdght.action does not necessarily indicate a virtuous charac- 
ter. Still, he contends, in the long run, the best proof of a 
good character is good actions. If the objection means that 
utilitarians do not lay sufficient stress on the beauties of cha- 
racter, he replies that this is the accident of persons cultivating 
their moral feelings more than their sympathies and artistic 
perceptions, and may occur tmder every view of the foundation 
• of morals. . . 
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The next objection considered is that Utility is a ffodksi 
doctrine. The answer is, that whoever believes in the perfect 
goodness and wisdom of God, necessarily believes that what- 
ever he has thonght fit to reveal on the subject of morals 
must fulfil the req^nirements of utility in a supreme degree. 

Again, Utility is stigmatized as an immoral doctrine, by 
carrying out Expediency in opposition to Principle. Bnt the 
Expedient in this sense means what is expedient for the agent 
himself, and, instead of being the same thing with the useful, 
is a branch of the burtfnl. It would often be expedienfrto tell 
a lie, but so momentous and so widely extended are the utilities 
of truth, that veracity is a rule of transcendent expediency. 
Tet all moralists admit exceptions to it, solely on account of 
the manifest inexpediency of observing it on certain occasions. 

Tbe antlior does not omit to notice the usual charge that 
it is impossible to make a calonlation of consequences previous 
to every action, which is as much > as to say that no one can 
be under the guidance of Christianity, because there is not 
time, on the occasion of doing anything, to read through the 
Old and Eew Testaments. The real answer is (substantially 
the same as Austin’s) that there has been ample time daring 
the past duration of the species, ilankind have all that time 
been learning by experience tbe consequencosjcf actions; on 
that experience they have founded both their -pradence and 
their morality. It is an inference from the principle of utility, 
which regards morals as a practical art, that moral rules are 
improvable ; but there exists under the ultimate principle a 
number of intermediate generalizations, applicable at once to 
tbe emergencies of human conduct. Eobody argues that 
navigation is not founded on astronomy, because sailors can- 
not wait to calculate the Eautical Almanack.. 

As to the stock argument, that people will pervert utility 
for their private ends, Sir. ilill challenges the production of 
any ethical creed where this may not happen. The fault is 
due, not to the origin of the rules, but to the complicated 
nature of human afiairs, and the necessity of allowing a certain 
latitnde, under the moral responsibility of the .agent, for ac- 
commodation to circumstances. And in cases of conflict, 
utility is a better guide than anything found in systems whose 
monal laws claim independent authority. 

Chapter III. considers the ULTUiiTE Sakctiox of the 
Pm'ciPLE OF UiiLirr. 

It is a proper question with regard to a supposed moral 
standard, — What is its sanction ? what is the sonree of its 

45 
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obligatioa ? 'wlierem lies its biuding force ? The customary 
morality is consecrated by education and opinion^ and seems 
to be obligatory in itself; but to present, as the source of 
obligation, some general principle, not surrounded by the 
bald of consecration, seems a paradox; the superstructure 
seems to stand better without such a foundation. This diffi- 
culty belongs to every attempt to reduce morality to firet 
principles, unless it should happen that the principle chosen , 
has as much saeredness as any of its applications. 

Utility has, or might have, all the sanctions attaching to 
any other system of morals. Those sanctions are either 
External or Internal.. The External are the hope of favour 
and the fear of displeasure (1) from our fellow-creatures, or 
(2) from the Euler of the Universe, along with any sympathy 
or affection for them, or love .and awe of Him, inclining us 
apart from selfish motives. -There is no reason why these 
motives should not attach themselves to utilitarian morality. 

The Internal Sanction, under every standard of duty, is 
of one uniform character — a feebng in our own mind ; a pain, 
more, or less intense, attendant on violation of duty, which in 
properly cultivated moral natures rises, in the more serious 
cases, into shrinking from it as an impossibility. This feeling, 
when disinterested, and connecting itself with the pure Idea 
of duty, is the essence of Conscience ; a complex phenomenon, 
involving associations from sympathy, from love, and still 
more from fear ; from the recollections of childhood, and of 
aU our past Hfe; from self-esteem, desire of the esteem of 
others, and occasionally even self-abasement. This extreme 
complication is an obstacle to our supposing that it can attach 
to other objects than what are found at present to excite it. 
The binding force, however, is the mass of feeling to he hrohen 
through in ovdev to violate our standard of right, arid which, 
if we do violate that standard, will have to be , afterwards 
encountered as remorse. 

Thus, apart from external sanctions, the ultimate sanction, 
under Utility, is the same as for other standards, namely, the 
conscientious feelings of mankind. U' there be anything 
innate in conscience, there is nothing more likely than that it 
should be a regard to the pleasures and pains of others.^ If 
so, the intuitive ethics would be the same as the utilitarian ; 
and it is admitted on all hands that a large portion of morality 
turns upon what is due to the interests of fellow-creatures. 

On the other hand, if, as the author believes, the moral 
feelings are not innate, they are not for that reason less 
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natural. It is natural to man to speak, to reason, to cultivate 
the ground, to build cities, though these are acquired faculties. 
So the moral faculty, if not a part of our nature, is a uatmal 
outgrowth of it; capable, in a certain small degree, of 
springing up spontaneously, and of being brought to a high 
pitch by means of cultivation. It is also susceptible, by the 
use of the external sanctions and the force of early impres- 
sions, of being cultivated in almost auy direction, and of being 
perverted to absurdity and mischief. 

The basis of natural sentiment capable of supporting the 
utilitarian morality is to he found in the social feelvigs of mait~ 
Icijid. The social state is so natural, so necessary,, and, so 
habitual to man, that he can hardly conceive himself otherwise 
than as a member of society ; and as civilization, advances, 
this association becomes more firmly -riveted. All strength- 
ening of social ties, and all healthy growth of society,, give to 
each individual a stronger personal interest in consulting the 
welfare of others. Each comes, as though instinctively^ to be 
conscious of himself as a being that of coiirse pays regard to 
others. There is the strongest motive in each person to 
manifest this sentiment, and, even if he shonld not feel it 
strongly himself, to cherish it in everybody else. The smallest 
germs of the feeling, are thus laid hold of,, and nourished by 
the contagion of sympathy and the influences of education ; 
and by the powerful agency of the external sanctions there is 
woven around it a complete web of corroborative association. 
In an improving state of society, the influences are' on the 
increase that generate in each individual a feeling of unity 
with all the rest; which, if perfect, would make him -never 
think of anything for self, if they also were not included. Sup- 
pose, now, that this feeling of unity were taught as a religion, 
and that the whoje force of education, of institutions, and of 
opinion, were directed to make every person grow up sur- 
rounded with the profession and the practico of it; can there 
be any doubt as to the sufiiciency of the ultimate sanction for 
the H-appiness morality ? 

Even in bur present low state of advancement, the deeply- 
rooted conception that each individual has of himself .is a 
social being tends to make him wish to be in harmony with 
his fellow-creatures. The feeling may be, in most persons, 
inferior in sfa-ength to the selfish feelings, and may be altogether 
wanting ; but to such as possess it, it has all the characters of 
a natural feeling, and one that they would not desire to be 
without. 
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Chapter IV. is Of 'WHAt sort op proof tee PRimpLE op . 
- UTilii'XT IS SCSOEPIIBLE. Questions about ends are questions as 
to what things are desirable. According to the theory of. 
Utility, happiness is desirable as ah end; all other things are 
, desirable as means. What is the proof of this doctrine ? 

As the proof, that the sun is visible, is that people actually 
‘see, it,' so the proof that happiness, is desirable,, is that people 
•do actually desipe'it/ No reason can be given why the general 
3iappiness is desirable, beyond the fact that- each one desires 
their 'own happiness; ' 

• , But granting that pebple desire happiness as one- of, their 
ends of conduct, do they never desire anything else ? To all 
appearance they do-; they desire virtue, and the absence of 
wicej no less surely- than pleasure and the absence of pain. 
Hence the opponents of utility consider themselves entitled.fo. 
infer that happiness is' not the standard of moral approbation 
and disapprobationf • ^ 

But the utilitarians -do' not deny that virtue is a thing to 
bS desired.^ ' The very reverse.- They maintain that it is to he ^ 
desii^d, and that for iistlf Although considering that what 
.ibakes virtue is the tendency- to promote' happiness, yet they 
" .hold 'thatithe mind is mot in a right state, not in -a state cori- 
, formable' to’ Utility; not in the state conducive to the general 
• happiness, unless it has adopted this essential instimmentality 
so warmly as to love it for its ovm sake. It is necessary to 
•the carrying- 'out -of utility that certain things, originally of 
the nature of means, should come by association to’ be a part 
of the'finaV-end. Thus, health is but a means, and yet we 
cherish it as strongly as we do any of the Ultimate pleasures 
and pains. ■ So •virtue is not originally an end, but it is capable 
of becoming so ; it is to be desired and cherished not. solely , 
as'.a 'rheans to happiness, but as a part of happiness.. 

The -notorious instance of money exemplifies this operation. 
The same may be said of power and fame; although- these are 
ends as. well as means. We should be but ill provided "with 
happiness, were it not for 'this provision of nature, whereby 
things, originally indifferent, but conducive-to the satisfaction 
of our primitive desires, become in themselves souipes of 
pleasure, of even greater value than the primitive pleasures, 
both in permanency and in the extent of their occupation of 
our life. Virtue is originally valuable as bringing pleasure 
and avoiding pain ; -but by association it may be felt as a good 
in itself, and be'desired as intensely as any other good; with 
this superiority over money, power, or fame, that it makes 
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the individual a blessing to society, while these others may 
make him a curse, 

With the allowance thus made for the effect of association, 
the author considers it proved that there is in reality nothinn" 
desired except happiness. Whatever is desired othenvise than 
as a means to some end beyond itself, and ultimately to hap- 
piness, is not desired for itself till it has become such. Human 
nature is so constituted, he thinks, that we, desire nothing but 
what is either a part of happiness or a means of happiness ; 
and no other proof is required that these are the only things 
desirable. Whether this psychological assertion be correct," 
must be determined by the self-conscio'nsness and obseiwation 
of the most practised observers of human nature. 

. It may be alleged that, although desire, always tends to 
happiness, yet Will, as shown by actual conduct, is different 
from desire. We persist in a course of action long after the 
. original desire has faded. But this is merely an instance of 
that familiar fact, the power of habit, and is nondso confined 
to the virtuous actions. Will is amenable to habit ; we may 
will from habit what we no longer desire for itself, ort desire 
only because we will it. Bub the will is the child of desire, 
and passes out of the dominion of its parent only to come ' 
under the sway of habit. What is the result 'Of habit -may 
not be intrinsically good ; wo might think it better for vircuo 
that habit did not come in, were it not that the other influ- 
ences are not sufficiently to he depended on .for nnerring’- 
constanoy, until they have acquired this farther support,- 

Cfaapter V. is Ox the co.vxESroy beiweeh JosncE and 
TJiiLrfY. 

The strongest obstacle to the doctrine of Utility has been 
drawn from the Idea of Justice. The rapid perception and 
the powerful sentiment connected with the Just, sec.m.to show 
it as generically distinct from every variety of the E.\'pcdient. 

To see whether the sense of justico can bo explained on , 
grounds of Utility, the author begins by surveying in. the 
concrete the things usually denominated jnst. , In tlie first 
place, it is commonly considered unjust to deprive any one of 
their personal liberty, or property, or anything secured to 
them by law : in other words, it is unjust to violate any one's 
legal rights. Secondly, The legal rights of a man may bo such 
as ought not to have belonged to him; that is,' the law con- 
ferring those rights may be a bad law. When a law is bad, 
opinions will differ as to the justice or injustice of mfringing 
it ; some think that no law should ho disobeyed by the indi- 
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vidual citizen ; ' others hold that it is' just to resist unjust 
laws. It is thus admitted by all that there is such a thing -as 
moral right, the refusal of which is injustice. Thirdly, it is' ' 
■considered just that each person should receive what he de- 
serves (whether good or evil). And a person is understood , 
to deserve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong ; and 
’in particular to deserve good in return for good, and' evil in 
return for evil. Fourthly, . it is unjust to hreah faith, to 
violate an engagement, or ^sappoint expectations knowingly 
and 'voluntarily raised. Like other obligations, this is not 
absolute, but may be overruled by some still stronger demand 
of justice on the other side. Fifthly, It is inconsistent' with 
•justice- to he partial'; to show favour or preference in matters ■ 
where favour does not apply^ We are expected in certain 
cases to prefer our friends to strangers ; but a tribunal is 
bound to the strictest impartiality; rewards and punishments 
■should be administered impartially ; so likewise the patronage 
, of important public offices. Nearly allied to impartiality is 
■the ide& of. equality. The -justice of giving equal protection 
• to the' rights of all is maintained even when the rights them- 
sel'ves .iare very unequal, as in slavery and in the system of 
ranks or castes. There are the greatest differences as to what 
is equality in the distribution of the produce of labour ; some 
thinking that all should receive alike ; others that the neediest 
. should receive most; others that the distribution should be 
' according to labour -or services. 

■To get a clue to the common idea running through all 
these 'meanings, the author refers to the etymology of the 
word, which, in most languages, points to something ordained 
by Imo. Even although there be many things considered just, 
that we do not -usually enforce by law, yet in these cases it 
would give us pleasure if law could be brought to bear upon 
offender’s. When we think a person bound injustice to do a 
thing, we should, like do see him punished for not doing it ; we 
lament the obstacles 'that may -be in the way,' and strive to 
make amends by a strong expression of our own opinion. The 
idea of legal constraint is thus the generating idea of justice 
throughout all its transformations. 

The real tdrning point between morality and simple expe- 
diency is contained in the penal sanction. Duty is what we 
may exact of a person ; there may be reasons why we do not 
exact it, but the person himself would not be entitled to com- 
. plain if we did so. Expediency, on the other hand, points to 
things that we may wish people to do, may praise them for 
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doing, and despise them for not doing, •while we do not con- 
sider it proper to bring in the aid of punishment. 

There enters farther into the idea of Justice what has been 
expressed by the Ul-chosen phrase, ‘perfect obligation,’ mean- 
ing that the duty involves a moi-al right on the part of some 
definite person, as in the case of a debt; an imperfect obliga- 
tion is exemplified by charity, which gives no legal claim to 
any one recipient. Every such right is a case of Justice, 
and not of Beneficence. 

The Idea of Justice is thus sho'svn to be grounded in Law ; 
and the next question is, does the strong feeling or sentiment 
of J ustice grow ont of considerations of utility ? - Mr. Mill 
conceives that though the notion of expediency or utility does 
not give birth to the sentiment, it gives birth to what is 
moral in it. 

The two essentials of justice are (1) the desire to punish 
some one, and (2) the notion or belief that harm has been 
-done to some definite individual or individuals. Now, it 
appears to the author that the 'desire to punish is a spon- 
taneous outgrowth of two sentiments, both natural, ■and, it 
may be, instinctive ; the impulse of self-defence, and the feel- 
ing of sympathy, IVe naturally resent, repel, and retaliate, 
any harm done to ourselves and to any one that engages our 
sympathies. There is nothing moral in mere resentment; 
the moral part is the subordination of it to our social regards. 
'We are moral beings, in proportion as we restrain our private 
resentment whenever it conflicts with the interests of society. 
All moralists agree •with Kant in saying that no act is ric-ht 
that could not be adopted as a law by all rational beings (that 
is, consistently with the well-being of society). 

There is in Justice a rule of conduct, and a right on the 
part of some one, which right ought to be enforced by society. 
If it is asked why society cniyM to enforce the 'fight, there is 
no answer but the general ntilify. If that expression seem 
feeble and inadequate to account for the energy of retalia- 
tion inspired by injustice, the author asks us to advert to 
the extraordinarily important and impressive kind of utility 
that is concerned. The interest involved is security, to every 
one's feelings the most vital of all interests. All other earthly 
benefits needed by one person arc not needed by another; 
and many of them can, if necessary, be cheerfully foregone, or 
replaced by something else ; but soenrity no human being can 
possibly do without; ou it we depend for all our im'm’unity 
from evil, and for the whole -value of all and eveiy good, 
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beyond the passing moment. - 2fovr, this most indispensable 
of all necessaries, after physical nntriment, cannot be had 
nnless the machinery for providing it is kept nnintermittedly in 
active play. Ohr notion, therefore, of the claim we have on 
onr fellow-creatnres to join in making safe for ns the very 
groundwork , of our existence, gathers feelings around it so 
much more intense than those concerned in any- of the more 
common cases of utility, that the difference in degree (as is 
often the case in psychology) becomes a real difference in 
kind. ' The claim assumes that character of absoluteness, that 
/ apparent inffnity,,and incommensurability with all other con- 
. siderations,;. which constitute the distinction between the 
feeling of right and wrong, and that of ordinary expediency 
.and.ui,expedi.ency. . 

... Having presented his own analysis of the sentiment of 
' ■ Jffstice, the anthor proceeds to examine the intuitive theoiy. 

- -The charge is- constantly brongbt against Utility, that it is an 
•nncertain standard, differently interpreted by each - person.’ 
' ■■'The only safety, it is pretended, is found in the immutable, 
ineffaceable, and nnmistakeable. dictates of Justice, carrying 
their eyi,dence in themselves, and independent of tbe'flnctna’ 
;.- '‘tionsl*or<Jpipionk.' • Bat so far is this from being the fact, that 
ther'e'.is as'nlddh -difference of opinion, and as much discussion, 

• ■ .•.•aboht'.what is just, as abont what is useful to sociefy. 

'■ . ' To take a few instances. On the question of Punishment, 
some hold it unjust, to punish any one by way of example, or 
for any end but the good of the sufferer. Others maintain 
■thatdbe good. of the society is*' -the only admissible end of 
punishhieht. Kobert'Owen affirms that punishment altogether 
is hnjnst, and that we should deal -with crime only through 
education; ■•How, without an appeal to expediency, it is im- 
possible to. arbitrate among these conflicting -views ; each one 
has a maxim, of justice on its side. Then as to the apportion- 
ing of- -punishments to offences. 'The rule that recommends 
.itself to. the primitive sentiment of justice is an- eye for an eye, 
a tooth .for a tooth; a rale formally abandoned in European 
countries; [although not without its hold upon the popular 
mind. With many, the test of justice, in penal infliction, is 
that it should be proportioned to the offence; while others 
maintain that it is jnst to inflict only such an amount of 
pnnislunent as -will deter from the commission of the offence. 

Besides the differences of opinion already alluded to, as to 
the payment of labour, how many, and irreconclleahle,are ,tbs 
'standards. of justice appealed to on' the matter of taxation V 
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One opinion is, that taxes shonld he in proportion to pecnniarj 
means ; others think the wealthy shonld pay a higher propor- 
tion. In point of natural Justice, a case might be made out 
for disregarding means, and taking the same snm from each, 
as the' privileges are equally bestowed : yet from feelings ot 
humanity and social expediency no one advocates that view. 
So that there is no mode of extricating the question but the 
utilitarian. 

To snm up. The great distinction between the* Jnst and 
the Expedient is the distinction between the essentials -or 
well-being — the moral rules forbidding mankind to hurt one 
another — and the rales that only point out the best modo'‘or 
managing some department of human affairs. It is in the 
higher moralities of protection from harm that each individual • 
has the greatest stake ; and they are the moralities that com- 
pose the obligations of justice. It is onmccount of these that •• 
punishment, or retribution of evil for evil, is universally in- 
cluded in the idea. For the carrying ont of the process of 
retaliation, certain maxims are necessary as instramerits or as 
checks to abuse; as that involnntary acts are not punishable ; 
that no one shall bo condemned unheard ; that •pnnishmcflt- 
should he proportioned to the ofience. Iraparfiaiity, the .Srfet ' 
of judicial virtues, is necessary to the fulfilment of the ’other '• 
conditions of justice : while from the ' liighest form, of- doing’.' 
to each according to their deserts, it is the abstract standard 
of social and distributive justice ; and is in this'sense a direct • 
emanation from the first principle of morals, the principle of 
the greatest Happiness. All social inequalities that- have 
ceased to be considered as expedient, assume the cb.aractcr, 
not of simple inexpediency, but of injustice. ■ 

Besides the ‘ Utilitarianism,’ Mr. ilfU’E chief Ethical disser- 
tations are his review' of Whewell’s iloral Treatises (HiSicrfa- 
iimts and Discussions, Vol. H.), and parts of , Ids -Essay on 
lAherUj. By collecting bis views generally under the usual 
heads, wo shall find a place for some points additional to .what 
are given in the foregoing abstract. • . - 

L— Enough has been stated as to his Ethical Standard, 
the Principle of Utility. • ’ 

. XI. — WJ-g gggn ijis Psychological explanation of the 

Moral Faculty, as a growth from certain elementary feelings 
of the mind. ■ _ ■ ' 

He has also discussed extensively the Freedom of the 
Will, maintaining the strict causation of human actions, and - 
refuting the supposed fafiolistic tendency of the docti’ine. - , 
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He believes, as -we bave seen, in Disinterested impnlses, 
but traces them to a purely self-regarding origin. 

in.— He does not give any formal dissertation on Human 
Happiness, but indicates many of its important conditions, as 
in tbe remarks cited above, p. 702. In tbe chapter of the - 
vork on ‘Liberty,’ entitled. Individuality, be illustrates the . 
great importance of special tastes, and urges tbe full' right of. 
eacb person to the indulgence of these in every case where 
they do not directly injure others. He reclaims against the 
social tyranny prevailing on such points as dress, personal 
habits, and eccentricities. , ' - . • , 

lY.. — ^As regards the Moral .Code, he would reped’the 
'legal and moral rule that makes marriage irrevocable. He 
.would also-aboKsh all restraints on hreedom of thought, and 
on Indivi'Ahality of conduct, qualified as above stated., 

• He would impose two new inoral restraints. . He con- 
siders that every parent should be bound to provide a suit- 
’ able education for his own .children. Farther, for any one to 
’ bring into the world human beings without the means of sup- 
' porting them, or, in an over-peopled .country, to produce 
, childi’en in such number as to depress the reward of labour 
by corupetition, he regards as serious offences. 

•* . -SAMUEL BAHiEY. 

, Mr. Samuel Bailey devotes the last four in his Third .Series 
’ of ‘Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ to the sub- 
ject of 'the., Moral Sentiments, or the feelings .inspired in us 
by human conduct. He first sets .down five facts in the 
■human constitution, in which moral phenomena originate-— 

1. Man is susceptible of pleasure , and pain of various kinds 
and'degrees. . ^ 

2. H® likes’ and dislikes respectively the causes of them.^' 

3. He ^desires .to reciprocate pleasure and pain received, _ 
when intentionally given by .other sentient beings. 

4. He himself expects such reciprocation from his fellows, 
coveting it in the. one case, and shunning it in the other. 

5. He feels, under certain circumstances, more or less 
sympathy with the pleasures and pains given to others,^ ac- 
companied by a proportionate desire that .those affections 
should be reciprocated to the givers. 

Tliese rudimentary affections, states and operations of 
con.sciousness [he is careful to .note ,■ that, besides feelings, 
intellectual .conditions and processes are- involved in themj 
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are found more or less developed in all, or nearly all the 
human race. In support of the limitation now made, he 
adduces what are given as authentic accounts of savages 
devoid of all gratitude and fellow-feeling j and then goes on to 
tece the nature and development of moral sentiment from the 
rodimentaiy powers and susceptibilities mentioned, in those 
that do possess them. In doing so, he follows the convenient 
mode of speech that takes actions for the objects that excite 
the susceptibilities, although, in reality, the objects are no 
other than human beings acting in particular ways. 

• The feelings he supposes to be modified in manner or 
degree, according as actions are (1) done by ourselves to 
others, or (2) done to others by others, or (8) done to others 
by ourselves ; i.e., according as we onrselves are the subjects, 
the spectators, or doers of them. “ ’ 

Krst, then, he considers our feelings in regard to actions 
done to us by others, and the more carefully, because these 
lie at the foundation of the rest. When a fellow-creature 
^intentionally contributes to our plKisnre, we feel the pleasure; 
we feel a liking to the person intentionally conferring it, and 
we feel an inclination to give him pleasure iil Return. Tiia 
two last feelings — ^liking and inclination to reciprocate, con- 
stitute the simplest form of moral approbation ; in the contrary 
case', dislike and resentment give the rudimentaiy form of moral 
disapprobation. It is enough to excite the feelings, that the 
actions are merely thmight to be done by the person. They 
are moral sentiments, even although it could be supposed 
that there were no other kinds of actions in the world except 
actions done to onrselves ; but they are moral sentiments jn 
the purely selfish form. That, for moral sentiment, mere 
liking and disliking must be combined with the dasire to 
reciprocate good and evil, appears on a comparitbn of our 
different feelings towards animate and inanimate causes of 
pleasure and pain ; there being towards inanimate objects no 
desire of reciprocation. To a first objection, that the violent 
sentiments, arising upon actions done to ourselves, should not 
get the temperate designation of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation, he replies, that such extremes as the passions of 
gratitude and resentment must yet be identified in their origin 
with our cooler feelings, when we are mere spectators^ or 
actors. A second objection, that the epithet moral isjinappli- 
cable to sentiments involving purely personal feeling, and 
destitute of sympathy, he answers, by remarking that tho 
word, moral, in philosophy, should not eulogistically be op- 
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posed to immoral, but sbould be held as neutraTy and to-raean ' 
‘relating to conduct, , Avbatever that condnct may be,’ He 
closes’ tbe -first bead with tbe observation, that in .savage life 
• the violent desire of reciprocatibn is best seen> generally, 
however, as he gives instances to show, in the form of revenge ' 
and reciprocation of eyil. • . 

■ f. Ih the second plafce,.he considers onr feelings when we * 
are spectators, of -actions done to others by others.. These 
■form the largest class' of actions, but to us they have a mean- • 
ing, for the most part at least, only as they -have an analogy 

;; to- actions done to onrselyeW The variely of the 'resulting 

■ fe.eiings, generally less Itiicnse thau when we are the subjects , 

• ■_ of '.'tile actions, «is illustrated first by supposing the persons. 

■ nfibcted to be those we love; in this case, the feelings are 
.£inalc)gbiis’'''to . those already mentioned, and they may be even 
anore’intepse' than when 'We ourselves are personally affected. 
If those affected are indifferent to ns, onr feelings are less- 
intense, but we are still led - to feel as before, from a natural 
sympathy with other men’s pains and pleasures — always snp-_^ 
positig the sympathy is not (as often happens) otherwise , 
•_’bbunteracted'''or superseded; and also from the influence-of 

./ji Yissociiation, if -that, too, happen nob to be countervailed. Of 

■ i syiflpathy for- human beings in general, he remarks that a 

certain measure of civilization seems required to bring it 
-- properly out, and he cites instances to prove how ranch it is 

• Avanting in savages. In a third, case, where ^e- persons 
■, “affected, are supposed to be those we hate-, we arc-displeased 

when' they are made to rejoice, and pleased when they suffei’, 
unless we are overcome by our habitual associations with 
v^oo’d and evil actions. Such associations weigh least with 

- .rade and savage peoples, but even tbe most ciraized nations 
•disregard them in times of war. 

■ * ■ He takes up, in the third place, actions done- by- ourselves 

- ^ to others; . . Here, when tbe action is beneficent, the pecuh- 

a^fy , is that an expectation of receiving- good /in return from - 

• our neighbours takes the place of a desire to reciprocate ; we 
consider ourselves the proper object of grateful thoughts, <fcc., 
on the part both of receiver and of spectators. We arenffected 
with the ' gratification of a benevolent desire, with self-com- '- 
placency, and with undefined hopes. When we Jiave inflicted , 
injury, ^there IS the ‘expectation of evil, and a combination, of 

■ ■ feelings- summed up in the word Remorse, ' But Remorse, , 
like other sentiments, may fail in the absence of cultivation-of 
mind or under special circumstances. , • ■ 
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Having considered tlie tiiree different kinds of actions 
separately, ke next remarks that tlic sentiment prevailing in 
each ease must be liable to a reflex influence from the’ other 
cases, v; hereby it will be strengthened or intensified ; thus we 
come to associate certain intensities of moral sentiment ■nith 
certain kinds of action, by whomsoever' or to whomsoever 
performed. He also notes, that in the first and third caces, 
as w'cll as in the second, there is a variation of the sentiment, 
according as the parties affected arc ffriend®,' neutrals, or 
enemies. Hinally, a peculiar and important modification of 
the sentiments results from the outward manifestations of 
them called forth from the persons' directly or indirectly 
affected by actions. Such are looks, gestures, tones, wOrds, 
or actions, being all efforts to gratify the uatntal desire of 
reciprocating pleasure or pain. Of these the most notable are 
the verbal manifestations, as they are mostly irrepressible, and 
can alone always be resorted to. While relieving the feelings, 
they can also become a most powerful, as they aie often the 
only, instrument of reward and pnnishmont. Their power of 
giving to moral sentiments greater precision, and of acting 
upon conduct like authoritative precepts, is soeH in greate-sf 
force when they proceed from bodies of men, whether they aio' 
regarded as signs of material con=eqnences or not. Ho ends . 
this part of the subject by defending, with Butler, the place 
of resentment in the moral constitution. •: 

He proceeds to inquire how it is that not ' only 
the perfection of moral sentiment that wo'nid apportion 
more approbation and disapprobation according to the 
ical tendencies of actions, is not attained, but men’s 
moral feelings are not seldom in extreme contrariety 
with the real effects of human conduct. First, he, finds 
that men, from partial views, or momentarily, 'or from 
caprice, may bestow their sentiments altogether at variance 
with the real consequences of actions. KextthcVp is. the difii- 
cnIty,or even impossibility, of calculating at! tjiecotisequentes 
far and near ; whence human conduct iS liable to ho appreciated 
on whimsical grounds or on no discernibje grounds at all, 
and errors in moral sentiment arise, tihich it takes increased 
knowledge to get rid of. In the third place, it is^a fact that 
onr moral sentiments are to a very great ci^tcnt derived from 
tradition, while the approbation and disapprobation may have 
originally been wrongl}* applied. The force of tradition lie 
illustrates by supposing the case of a patriarchal family, and 
he cannot too strongly represent its strength in overcoming 
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or at least straggling against natural feeling. The authorita-* 
tive precept of a superior may also make actions ke approved 
or disapproved, not because they are directly perceived or 
even tra^tionally.beld to be beneficial or injurious,, but solely 
because they are commanded or prohibited. Lastly, he dwells 
upbuithe influence of superstition in perverting moral, senti* 

■ ment, finding, however, that it operates most strongly in the 
way ’of creating false virtues and false vices- and crimes. •' 

These circumstances, explaining the want of conformity in 
our .'moral sentiments; to- the -real tendencies of actions, he 
•next employs* to account for discrepancies in moral sentiment 
between difi’erent communities. '• Having given examples of 
such', discrepancies, be supposes'- the case of two families, 
endowed. ;with-j the rudimentary qualities mentioned' at . the 
beginning, but placed in different circumstances. Under the 
influence of dissimilar physical conditions, and owing to the 
dissimilar -personal -idibsyncracies. of the families, and espe- 
cially of their chiefs, there. will be left few points of complete 
analogy between them in the fii’st generation, and in course 
of time they wUl become two races exceedingly unlike iu 
moral .sentiment, as in other respects. He warns strongly 
against making moral generalizations except under analogous 
cu’camstances of knowledge and cmlization. Most men have 
the rudimentaiy feelings, but there is no end to the variety of 
their' iiitensity- and direction. As a highest instance of dis- 
crepanhmoral sentiment,, he cites the fact that, in our own 
country, a moral stigma is still attached to intellectual error 
by many people, and even by men of cultivation. 

He now comes to the important question of the test or 
criterion that is to determine which of these diverse sentiments 
are right and which wrong, since they cannot all be -right 
from the mere fact of their existence, or because they’ are felt 
by the subjects of them to be right, or believed to be in con- 
sonance' with the injunctions of superiors, or to be held also 
by other people. The foregoing review of the genesis of 
moral sentiments suggests a direct and simple answer. As 
they arise from likings and dislikings of actions that cause, or 
tend to cause, pleasure and pain, the first thing is to see that 
the likings and dislikings are well founded. Where this does 
not at once -appear, examination of the real efi’ects of. actions 
must be resorted to ; and, in dubious cases, men in general, 

, w'hen unprejudiced, allow this to be the natural test for ■ 
applying moral approbation and disapprobation. ' If, indeed, 
the end ' of moral , sentiment is to promote or to prevent the 
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actions, there can be no better ■way of attaining that end. 
And, as a fact, almost all moralists virtnaUy adopt it on occa- 
sion, though often nnconscionsly ; the greatest happiness- 
principle is denounced by its opponents ns a misckievovs 
doctrine. 

The objection that the criterion of consequences is difficult 
of application, and thus devoid of. practical utility, he rebuts 
by asserting that the difiicnlty is not greater than in other ■ 
cases. We have simply to follow effects as far as, we can ; 
and it is by its ascertainable, not by its nnascertainable, con- 
sequences, that we pronounce an.actioh, as. we pronounce an ' 
article of food or a statute, to be .good or bad. The main 
effects of most actions are already very well ascertained, and 
the consequences to human, happiness, when nnascertainable, 
are of no value. If the test were honestly applied, ethical 
discrepancies would tend gradually to disappear. 

He starts another objection ; — The happiness-test is good 
as far as it goes, but we also approve and disapprove of i 
actions as they are just or generous, or the contrary, and with . 
no reference to happiness or unhappiness. In answering this 
argument, he confines himself to the case Justice. .To be 
morally approved, a just action must in itself be peculiarly ' 
pleasant or agreeable, irrespective of its other effects, which 
are left out : for on no theory can pleasantness or agreeable- 
ness be dissociated from moral approbation. How, as Hap- 
piness is but a general appellation for all the agreeable 
affections of our nature, and unable to exist except in the 
shape of some agreeable emotion or combinations of agreeable 
emotions ; the just action that is morally commendable, as 
giving naturally and directly a peculiar kind of pleasure 
independent of any other consequences, only produces one 
species of those pleasant states of mind that are ranged under 
the genus happiness. The test of justice, therefore coincides 
•with the happiness-test. But he does not mean that we are 
actually affected thus, in doing just actionsi nor refuse to 
accept justice as a criterion of actions; only in the one case 
he maintains that, whatever association .mSy have effected, 
the just act must originally have been approved for the sake 
of its consequences, and, in the other, that justice is a criterion, 
because proved over and over again to be a most beneficial 
principle. 

Alter remarking that the Moral Sentiments of praise and 
blame may enter into accidental connection -with other feelings 
of a distinct character, like pity, wonder, &c., he criticises the 
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use of tlie Tvord TJiiliii/ in. Morals. He avoids tlie term as, 
objectionable, because the “useful in common language does 
not mean wbat is directlj prodnctire of happiness, but dnlj 
wbat .is. -instrumental in its. production, and .in most cases 
custdmm’ify dr yecuiTently instrumental. A . blanket is of 
continual utility to a poor wretch through a .severe winter, . 
but the benevolent.'-act of the donor is not termed useful, 
because it confers the benefit and ceases. Utility is too' narrow 
to comprehend all the actions that deserve approbation; "We 
want an iincdinpouSided. substjmtive expressing the two attri- ' 
butes conferring dnd conducing to happiness; as a descrip- 
tive “phrase, producing happiness is as succinct as any. The 
term useful is, besides, a^ociatdd ^th the notion of what is 
serviceable in the afiairs and objects of common life, whence 
the philosophical doctrine that erects utility as its banner is 
apt to be deemed, by the unthinking, low, mean,, and deroga- 
tory .to hnnian nature and aspirations, although its real 
import is wholly free from such a reproach. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the convenience of the term, and Ijecause the asso- 
ciations connected with it are not easily eradicated, whilst most 
of the trite objections to the true doctnne of morals turn. upon 
its narrow'meanings, he thinks it should be as much as pos- 
sible disused. , . • . 

Mr. Bailey en& by remarking of the common question, 
whether onrimoinl sentiments hare their origin in Eeakon, or 
in 'n. separate power called the Moral Sense, that in his view 
of m’an^s sensitive and inteUectnal nature it is easily settled. 

' He recognizes the feelings that have been enumerated, and, m 
connexion with them, intellectual processes of discerning and 
inferring ; for which, if the Aloral Sense and Keason are meant 
as anything more than unnecessary genei’al expressions, they 
are merely fictitious ‘entities. So, too, Conscience, whether 
as identified -with the moral. sense, or put for sensibility m 
regard to the moral qualities of one's own mind, is a mere 
personification of certain mental states. The summary of 
Bailey’s doctrina falls within the two first heads. 

I. — The Standard is the production of Happiness. [It 
should be remarked, however, that happiness is a wider aim 
than morality ; iilthongb all virtue tends to produce happiness, 
very much that produces happiness is not virtne.l 

II. — The Moral Baculty, while involving processes of dis- 
cernment and inference, is mainly composed of certain senti- 
ments, the chief being Reciprocity and Sympathy. [These are 
undoubtedly the largest ingx’edients in a mature, self-acting 
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conscience; and the mj that thej contrihnte to the pro- 
duction of moral sentiment deserved to be, as it lias been, •n-cll 
handled. The great omission in llr. Bailey’s account is tho 
absence of the element of aitlhoniy, which is tho main 'instru- 
ment in imparting to ns the sense of obligation.] ' 

- HERBEHT SPENC'EE-. . 

Mr. Spencer’s ethical doctrines are, as yet, nov.’here fnlly 
expressed. They form part of the more'^cneral doctrine of 
Evolution which he is engaged in working ‘out ; and they are 
at present to be gathered only from scattered passages. It is 
tme that, in his first work, Social italics, he presented what 
he then regarded a.s a tolerably complete view of one division 
of Morals. But without abandoning this view, he notv regards 
it as inadeqnate — more especially in respect of its basis. 

Sfr. Spencer’s conception of Morality as a science, is con- 
veyed in the following passages in a letter written by him to 
Mr. hlill; repudiating the title anti-utilitarian, which Mr. 
Mill had applied to him. ; — 

‘ The note in question greatly startled me by implicitly 
classing me with Anti-utilitarians. I have never ' regarded 
myself as an Anti-utilitarian. My dissent from the doctrine 
of Utility as commonly understood, concern.s not the object 
to be reached by men, but the method of reaching it. While 
I admit that happinesss 'is the ultimate end to' bo' contem- 
plated, I do not admit that it should be tho proximate end. 
'Bhe Expediency-Philosophy having conclnded that Iiappiness 
is a thing to be achieved, assumes that Morality has no other 
business than empirically to generalize the results of condoct, 
and to .snpply for the guidance of conduct nothing more than 
its empirical generalizations. 

‘ But the view for which I contend is, that Slorality pro- 
perly so called — the science of right conduct — has tor it.s 
object to determine how and why certain niodc.s of conduct 
are detrimental, and certain other modes beneficial. These 
good and bad results cannot be .accident.al, but must be neces- 
sary consequences of the constitution of things ; and I con- 
ceive it to he the business of Moral Science to deduce, from 
the laws of life and the conditions of existence, what kind' of 
action necessarily tend to produce happiness, .and what kinds 
to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions 
are to he recognized as laws of conduct ; and are to he con- 
formed to iiTCspective of a direct estimation of happiness or 
misery. 


46 
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‘ Perhaps an analogy nrill most clearly siiow my meaning. 
Daring its early stages, planetary Astronomy consisted of 
notiing more than accnmnlated observations respecting the 
positions and motions of the snn and planets ; fiom -wbicb 
accnmnlated observations it came by and by to be empiiicaily 
predicted, .vritb an approacli to tratb, tiat certain of tbe 
heavenly bodies nronld have certain positions at certain times. 
Bnt the modern science of planetary Astronomy consists of 
deductions from the lav of gravitation — dednctions shoving 
vhy tbe celestial bodies necessarily occnpy certain places 
at certain times. bTov, tbe Mnd of relation which thns exists 
between ancient and modern Astronomy, is analogous to tbe 
kind of relation vbicb, I conceive, exists between the Expedi- 
ency-Morality, and Mom! Science properly so-called. And the 
objection whicb I have to the current Dt^itarianism, is, that it 
recognizes no more developed form of morality — does not see 
that it has reached .hat the initial stage of Moral Science. 

* To make my position tally understood, it seems needfol 
to add that, corresponding to the fundamental propositions of 
a developed Moral Science, there have been, and still are, 
developing in tbe race, certain fimdamenial moral intuitions; 
and that, though these moral intuitions are tbe resnlts . of 
accumulated experiences of Utility, gradually organized and 
inherited, they have come to be qnite independent of con- 
scious expeiience. Just in tbe same way that I believe 
the intuition of space, possessed by any living individual, to 
have arisen from organized and consolidated experiences of all 
antecedent individuals who bequeathed to him their riowiy- 
developed nervous organizations — just as I believe that this 
intuition, i-equiring only to be made defrnite and complete by 
personal experiences, has practically become a form of thongbt, 
apparently qnite independent of experience ; so do I believe 
that the experiences of ntiUfy organized and consolidated 
throngb all past generaiions of tbe human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, by 
continued tran.cmtssion and accnmnlation, have become in 
us certain faculties of moral intaition— certain emotions re- 
sponding to right and wrong condnct, which have no ap- 
pai'ent basis in the individual experiences of utility. I also 
hold that just as the space-intuition responds to the exact 
demonstratjons of Geometry, and has its rough conclusions 
interpreted and veiified by them; so will moral intuitions 
respond to tbe demonstrations of Moral Science, and will bave 
their rough conclusions interpreted and verified by them.’ 
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The relations between the Expediency-Morality, and Moral 
Science, conceired by Mr. Spencer to be, tbe one transitional, 
and tbe other ultimate, are farther explained in the following 
passage from -his essay on ‘Prison-Ethics’ : — 

‘ R-ogressing civilization, which is of necessity a succession 
of compromises between old and new, requires a .perpetual 
re-adjustment of tbe compromise between the ideal -and tbe 
practicable in social arrangements : to which end both ele- 
ments of the compromise must be kept in vievr. If it is true 
that pure rectitude prescribes a system of things far toO good 
for men as they are ; it is not less tree that mere expediency 
does not of itself tend to establish a system of things any 
better than that which exists. While absolute morality owes 
to expediency the checks which .jircvent it from rashing into 
utopian absurdities ; expediency is iudebted to absolute 
morality for all stimulus to improvement. Granted that wo 
are chiefly interested in ascertaining what is relatively right ; 
it still follows that we must first consider wdiat is absolutely 
right ; since the one conception presupposes the other. That 
is to say, though we must ever aim to do what is best for the 
present times, yet we must ever bear in mind what is ab- 
stractedly best ; so that the changes we make may be imeards 
it, and not away from it.’ 

By the word absolute as thus applied, Sir. Spencer does 
not mean to imply a right and wrong existing apart from 
Humanity and its relations. Agreeing with Utilitarians in 
the belief that happiness is the end, and that the conduct 
called moral is simply the best means of attaining it, he of 
course does not assert that there is a morality which is absolute 
in tbe sense of being true out of relation to human existence. 
By absolute morality as distinguished from relative, ho here 
means the mode of conduct which, under the conditions arising 
from social union, must be pursued to achieve tbe greatest 
welfare of each and all. He holds, that the laws of Life, 
physiologically considered, being fixed, it necessaiily follows 
that when -a number of individuals have to live in social 
union, which necessarily involves fixity of conditions in the 
shape of mutual interferences and limitations, there result 
certain fixed principles by which conduct must be restricted, 
before tbe greatest sura of happiness can be achieved. These 
principles constitute what Mr. Spencer distinguishes as abso- 
lute Morality; and the absolutely moral man is tbe man 
who conforms to these principle.s, not by external coercion 
nor self- coercion, but who acts them out spontaneously. 
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To be fully understood, this conception most be taken along , 
u'itb tbe general theory of Evolution. Mr. Spencer argues 
that all tlnngs whatever are inevitably tending towards equi- 
librium; and that, consequently the progress of mankind 
cannot cease until there is eqnilibiium between the human 
constitution. and the conditions of hiiman existence. ;Or, as 
he argues in First Frimiples (Second Edition, p. 512), 
‘The adaptation of man’s nature to the conditions of his 
existence cannot cease until the internal forces which we 
know as feelings are in equilibrium with the exteiual forces 
they encounter. And.the establishment of this equilibrium, is 
the arrival at a state of human nature and social organization, 
such that the individual has no desires but those which may 
be satisfied without exceeding his proper sphere of action, 
while society maintains no restraints but those which the 
individual voluntarily respects. The progi’essive extension of 
the liberty of citizens, and the reciprocal removal of political 
restrictions, ai-e the steps by which we advance towards this 
state. And the ultimate abolition of all limits to the £-eedom 
of each, save those imposed by the like freedom of all, must 
result from the complete equilibration between man’s desires 
and the conduct necessitated 1^ sun’oimding conditions.’ 

The conduct proper to such a state, which Mr Spencer 
thus conceives to be tbe subject-matter of Moral Science, 
truly so-called, he proposes, in the Prospectus to his 
System of Philosophy, to treat under the following heads. 

PersoxaIi Morals. — The principles of private conduct — 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious — thatfollow fi'om the 
conditions to complete individual life ; or, what is the same 
thing, those modes of private action which must result from the 
eventual equilibration of internal desires and external needs. 

Justice. — The mutual limitation of men’s actions neces- 
sitated by their co-existence as units of a society — ^limitations, 
the perfect observance of which constitutes that state of 
equilibrium forming the goal of political progi'ess. 

hlEGATiVE Bexeficekce. — Those secondary limitations, 
similarly necessitated, which, tliough less important and 
not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to prevent mutual 
destruction of happiness in various indirect ways : in other 
words — ^those minor self-restraints dictated by what may be 
called passive sympathy. 

Positive Bexeficesce. — ^Comprehending all modes of con- 
duct, dictated by active sympathy, which imply pleasure in 
giving pleasure — modes of conduct that social adaptation 
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has iadnced and nrasfc render ever more general ; and which, 
in becoming nniversal, mnst fill to the fall the possible mea- 
snre of hnraan happiness. 

This completes the long succession of British moralists 
t during the three last centuries. It has been possible, and 
•. even Secessa^, to present them thus in an unbroken line, 
^ because the insular movement in ethical philosophy has been 
, hardly, if at aU, afiected by anything done abroad. In the 
earlier part of the modem period, littlp of any kind was done 
in ethics by the great continental thinkers. Descartes has 
, only a few allnsions to the sulgeet ; the ‘ Ethica’ of Spinoza 
is chiefly a work of epeonlative philosophy ; Leibnitz has no 
systematic treatment of moral questions. The case is very 
V different in the new German philosophy since the time oi 
Kant; besides Eant himself Fichte, Hegel, Schleiertnacber, 

. and many later and contemporary thinkers having devoted a 
large amonnt of attention to practical philosophy. Bat unless 
it be Kant — and be not to anj' great extent — none of these has 
influenced the later attempts at ethical speculation amongst 
ourselves : nor, again with the exception of Kant, are we as 
/ yet in a position properly to deal with them. One reason for 
j proceeding to expound the ethical system of the fonnderot 
the later German philosophy, without regard to his successors, 
lies in the fact that he stood, on the practical side, in as 
definite a relation to the Enghsh moralists of last centuiy, as, 
v in his speculative philosophy, to Locke and Hume. 

rSIMAKUEL KA>T'. D724-180i.] 

, The ethical writings of Kant, in the order of their appear* 
ance, are — Fcnmdaiion for the Metaiihijstc of Morals (1785); 
Critique of the Practical Reason (1788) ; M^phjsic of Morals 
(1797, in two parts — (1) Doctrine of Right at Jorisprndence, 
(2) Doctrine of Virtue or Ethics proper). The third work 
contains the details of his system ; the general theory is pre- 
sented in the two others. Of these we select for analysis the 
earlier, containing, as it does, in less artificial form, an ampler 
discussion of the fundamental questions of morals; bnt 
towards the end it must be supplemented, in regard to certain 
characteristic doctrines, from the second, in some respects 
more developed, work,* 

• For help in nnaerstanding Kant’s peenKar phraseology and ^eral 
point of view, the reader is teferrod to the short exposition of his Speca* 

' lative Philosophy in Appendix B. 
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In, the introduction to the Metaphysic of Morals, Kant 
distinguishes between the empirical and the rational mode 
of treating Ethics^ He announces his intention to depart 
from the common plan of mixing up the two together, and to 
attempt for once to set forth the pure moral philosophy that 
is implied even in the vulgar ideas of duty and moral law. 
Because a moral law means an absolute necessity laid on all 
rational beings whatever, its foundation is to he sought, not 
in human nature or circumstances, but a priori in; the con- 
ception of pure reason. The most universal precept founded 
on mere experience is only a practical rule, and never a moral 
daw. A purely rational moral philosophy, or 'Metaphysic of 
Morals, will serve the double end. of meeting a speculative 
requirement, and of furnishing the only true norm of practice. 
It investigates the idea and principles of a potentially pure 
Will, instead of the acts, and conditions of human volition as 
known from psychology. Hot a_ complete Metaphysic of 
Morals, however, .(which would be a Critique of the pure 
Practical Reason), but merely a foundation for such will be 
given. The supreme principle of morality is to be'establishecl, 
apart from detailed application. Eirst, common notions will 
be analyzed in order to get at this highest principle ; and 
then, when the principle has .been sought out, they will be 
returned upon by way of synthesis. 

In the first of the three main sections -of the work, he 
makes the pass'’ge from 'Common Rational Knowledge .of 
Morals to Philosophical. Hothing in the world, he begins, 
can without qualification be .called good, except Will. ■ Qua- 
lities of temperament, like courage, &c., gifts of fortune, like 
wealth and power, are good only with reference to a good 
will. As to a good will, when it is really such, the circum- 
stance that it can, or -cannot, be executed does not matter ; its 
value is independent of the 'Utility or fruitlessness of it. 

This idea of the absolute worth of mere Will, though it is 
allowed even by the vulgar understanding, he seeks to estab- 
lish beyond dispute, by an argument from the natural siihjec- 
iion of Will to Reason. In a being well-organized, if Con- 
servation or Happiness were the grand aim, such subjection 
would be, a great mistake. When Instinct could do the n’ork 
far better and more surely, Reason should have been deprived 
of all practical function. Discontent, in fact, rather than 
happiness comes of pursuit of mere enjoyment by rational 
calculation ; and to make light of the part contributed by 
Reason to happiness, is really to make out that it exists for a 
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' “ 'nobler purpo'c. TJnl now, since Reason is a practical &cnliy 
“'and governs the wifi, its fnnciion can only be to prodnee a Will 
, . good in itself. Snch a Will, if not the only good, is certainly 
•' the highest; and hajppiness, nnattainable by ^ason as a 
primaiy aim, and snbjeot in this life altogether to rrmch limi- 
^ ^tatioD, is to be sought only in the contentment that arises 
from the attainment by Reason of its true aim, at the sacriSce 
often of many a oatnrsl inclination. 

He proceeds to develop this conception of a WiQ^ in itself 
good and estimable, by dealing with the commonly received 
, ideas of Duty.* Leaving aside profitable actions that are plain 
violation.? of duty, and also actions conformed to duty, but, 
whDe not prompted directly by nature, done from some 
i special inclination — in which case it is easy to distinguish 
whether the action is done from duty or from self-interest ; 
he considers those more difficult cases where the same action 
is at once duty, and prompted by direct natural inclination. 

In all such, whether it be duty of self-preservation, of bene- 
‘ volence, of securing one’s own happiness (this last a duty, 

' because discontent and the pressure of care may easily lead 
• to the transgression of other duties), he lays it down that 
the action- is not allowed to have true moral value, unless 
done in the abeyance or absence of the natural inclination 
‘ prompting to it, A second position is, that the moral value 
of an action done from duty lies not in the intention of it, but 
in the maxim that determines it; not in the object, but in the 
vrindple of Volilion. That is to say, in action done ont of 
, regard to duty, the will must be determined by its formal d 
priori principle, not being determined by any material A 
' jjosteriori motive. A third position follows then from, the 
, - other two; Dufy is the necessity of an action ont of respect 
for Law. Towards an object there may be inclination, and 
. this inclination may be matter for approval or liking ; but it 
is Law only — the ground and not the effect of Volition, 
bearing down inclination rather than serving it — that can 
' . inspire Jte^ect. When inclination and motives are both 
■ ‘ e.vclnded, nothing remains to determine Will, except Law 
, objectively; and, subjectively, pure respect for a law of prac- 
, tice — I.C., the maxim to follow such a law, even at the sacrifice 
of every inclination. The conception of Law-in-itself alone 
determining the will, is, then, the snrpassing good_ that_ is 
called moral, which exists already in a man before bis action 
has any result. Conformity to law in general, aU ^lecial 
^ , motive to follow any single law being excluded, remains as 
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the one principle of Volition ;■ I am never to act othenrise, 
than so as to he able also to wish that my m axiTn . (i.e., my 
subjective principle of volition) should become a universal 
law. This is what he finds implied in the common notions of 
Duty. . , 

Having illustrated at length this reading, in regard to the 
duty of keeping a promise, he contrasts, at the close of the 
section, the all but infallibilify of common human reason in 
practice with its helplessness in speculation. Notwithstanding, 
it finds itself unable to settle the contending claims of Eeason 
and Inclination, and so is driven to devise a practical philo- 
sophy, owing to the rise of a ‘ Natural Dialectic ’ or tendency 
to refine upon the strict laws of duty in order to make them 
more pleasant. But, as in the speculative region,. the Dialectic • 
cannot be properly got rid of without a complete Critique of 
Keason. 

In Section H. the passage is made from the popular moral 
philosophy thus arising to the metaphysic of morals. He denies 
that the notion of duty that has been taken above from common 
sage is empirical. It is proved not to be such from the very as- 
sertions of philosophers that men always act from more or less 
refined self-love ; assertions that are founded upon the diffi- 
culty of proving that acts most apparently conformed to duty 
are really such. The fact is, no act can be proved by expe- 
rience to be absolutely moral, i.e., done solely from regard to 
duty, to the exclusion of aU inclination; and therefore to 
concede that morality and duty are ideas to be had from 
expei'ience, is the surest way to get rid of them altogether. 
Duty, and respect for its law, are not to be preserved at all, 
unless Reason is allowed to lay absolute injunctions on the 
will, whatever experience says of their non-execution. How, 
indeed, is experience to disclose a moral law, that, in applying 
to all rational beings as weR as men, and to men only as 
rational, must originate d priori in pure (practical) Eeason ? 
Instead of yielding the principles of morality, empirical exam- 
ples of moral conduct have rather to be judged by these. /• 

All supreme principles of moraliiy, that are genuine, must 
rest on pure Eeason solely ; and the mistake of the popular 
practical philosophies in vogue, one and aU — whether advanc- 
ing as their principle a special determination of human nature, 
or Perfection, or Happiness, or Moral Peeling, or Pear of Grod, 
or a little of this and a little of that — ^is that there has been 
no previous consideration whether the principles of morahfy 
are to be sought for in our empirical knowledge of human 
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nature at all. Such consideration TP-onld have shown them to 
be altogether a priori^ and wonld have appeared as a j«(re 
practical philosophy or metaphysic of morals (upon the com- 
pletion of which any popnlarizing might have waited), kept 
free from admixtare of Anthropology, Theology, Physics, 
Hyperphysics, &c., and setting forth the conception of Duty 
as purely rational, without the confnsioa of empirical motives. 
To a metaphysic of this kind, Kant is now to ascend from the 
popular philosophy, with its stock-in-trade of single instances, 
following out the practical faculty of Season from the general 
rules determining it, to the point where the conception of 
Dniy emerges. 

WhUe things in nature work according to laws, rational 
beings alone can act according to a conceived idea of laws, 
i.B; to principles. This is to have a Will, or, what is the 
same, Practical Keason, reason being required in deducing 
actions from laws. If the WUl follows iteasoa exactly and 
without fail, actions objectively necessary are necessary* also 
subjectively; if, through subjective conditions (inclinations, 
&c.), the ’Will does not follow Beason inevitably, objectively 
necessary actions become subjectively contingent, and towards 
the objective laws the attitude of the will is noiongemnfailing 
choice, hut cofistraint. A constraining objective principle 
mentally represented, is a command \ its formula is called 
Imjperathe, for which the expression is Ought. A will perfectly 
good — i.e., subjectively deteimined to follow the olgeetivo 
laws of good as soon as conceived — knows no Ought. Impera- 
tives are only for an imperfect, such as is the human, wild 
Sxjpothelical Imperatives represent the practical necessity of 
an action as ameans to an end, being proMcmaftcal or asscriorg 
principles, according as the end is possible or real. Categorical 
Imperatives repi-esent an action as objectively necessary for 
itself, and count as apodeklical principles. 

To the endless number of possible aims of hntnan action 
correspond as many Imperatives, directing merely how they 
are to be attained, without any question of thoir value ; these 
are Imperatives of FUness. To one real aim, e.tisting neces- 
sarily for ail rational being.s, viz., Happiness, corresponds the 
Imperative of Frudonce (in the narrow seme), being assertory 
while hypothetical. The categorical Iniperativo, enjoining a 
mode of action for itself, and concerned about the form and 
principle of it, not its nature and result, is the Imperative of 
Moralifij. These varions kinds of Imperatives, as influencing 
the v/iU may be distinguished as JiuCes (of fitness). Coanstis 
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(of prudence), Gonimands or Laics (of moraliiy); also as 
technical, 2iyagmaiical, moral. 

Novr, as to tlie question of the possibility of these different 
Imperatires — ^how they can be supposed able to influence or 
act upon the Will — there , is in the first case no difficulty; in 
wishing an end it is necessarily implied that we wish the 
indispensable means, when this is in our power. In like 
manner, the Impemtives of Prudence are also aiialijlical in 
character (i.e., giren by implication), if only it were possible to 
have a definite idea of the end sought, vizi, happiness. But, in 
fact, with the elements of happiness to be got from experience 
at the same timfe that the idea requires an absolute whole, or 
maximum, of satisfaction now and at eveiy future moment, no 
finite being can know precisely what he wants, or what may 
be the effect of any of his wishes. Action, on fixed principles, 
with a view to happiness, is, therefore, not possible ; and one 
can only follow empirical directions, about Diet, Prugality, 
Politeness, &c,, seen on the whole to promote it^ Althougb, 
however, there is no certainly of causing happiness, and the 
Imperatives with reference thereto are mere counsels, they 
retain their character of .analytical propositions, and their 
action on the will is not less possible than in the former case. 

To prove the possibility of the Imperative of morality is 
moi*e dlfficnlt. As categorical, it pi*esupposes nothing else to 
rest its necessity upon ; while by way of experience, it ran 
never be made out to be more than a prudential precept— I'.e., 
a pragmatic or hypothetic principle. Its possibility must 
therefore be established d. priori. But the difficulty vnU then 
appear no matter of wonder, when it is remembered (from tbe- 
Chitiqne of Pure Reason) how hard it is to establish synthetic 
propositions d priori. 

The question of the possibility, however, meanwhile post- 
poned, the more conception of a categorical Imperative is 
found to yield the one formula that can express it, from its 
not being dependent, like a hypothetical Imperative, on miy 
external condition. Besides the Law (or objective principle 
of conduct), the only thing implied in the Imperative being 
the necessity laid upon the Maaim (or subjective principle) 
to conform to the law — a law limited by no condition; 
there is nothing for the maxim to he confoimed to hufc 
the universality of a law in general, and it is the conformity 
alone that properly constitutes the Imperative necessary. 
The Imperative is thus single, and runs : Act according fo that 
mno'ini only iclucli you can wish at the same time to heconie a 
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universal lain. Or, since -aniversality of lavr as determininsr 
eflEects is vrhafc we Tmderstand by nature : Act as if the ■tnaa'iui 
of your action ought by your wlU to become the universal late of 
nature. 

Taking cases of duties according to tbe common divisions 
of duties to ourselves and to others, perfect and imperfoctjjhc 
proceeds to show that; they may bo all deduced from the single 
imperative.; the question of the reality duty, which is the 
same as the establishment of the pos.sibility of the Imperative 
as a synthetic practical proposition & priori, at present alto- 
gether apart. Suppose a man tempted to commit snicido, 
with tbe view of bettering his evil condition ; but it is contra- 
dictory that the veiy principle of self-conservation should 
lead to self-destruction, and such a maxim of conduct cannot 
therefore become a universal law of nature. Next, the case ot 
a man borrowing without meaning to repay, has only to bo 
turned into a universal law, and the thing becomes impossible ; 
nobody would lend. Again, to neglect a talent that is generally 
useful for mere ease and self-gratification, can indeed be sup- 
posed a universal practice, but can never be wished to be. 
Finally, to refuse help to others universally might not ruin 
the race, but can be wished by no one that knows how soou 
he must himself need assistance. Now, the rule was, that a 
maxim of condnot should be unshed to become tbe nnivensal 
law. In the last two c.ases, it cannot be wished; in tbe 
others, tbe maxim cannot even be conceived in universal 
form. Thus, two grades of duty, one admitting of merit, the 
other so strict as to be irrcmissible, are established on the 
general principle. The principle is moreover confirmed in the 
case of transgression of duty : tbe transgressor by no mean.s 
wishes to have his -act turned into a general rule, but only 
seeks special and temporary exemption from a law allowed 
by himself to be universal. 

Notwithstonding this force and ease of application, a cate- 
gorical Imperative has not yet been ;proved a priori actually 
existent; and it was allowed that it could not ‘he proved 
empirically, elements of inclination, interest, &c., being incon- 
sistent with morality. The real question is this : Is it a neces- 
sary law that aU rational beings should act on maxims that 
they can wish to become universal laws ? If so, this must bo 
bound up with the very notion of the will of a rational being ; 
the relation of the will to itself being to be determined « 
vriori by pure Reason. The Will is considered as a power of 
self-determination to act according to certain laws as retire- 
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seuted to tlie mind, existing only in rational beings, iind, if 
tlie objective ground of selttdeterniination,.or JJnd, is supplied 
by mere Eeason, it must be tbe same for all rational beings. 
Etids may be divided into Subjective, resting upon individual 
Jmpuhes or subjective grounds of desire-; and Objective, de- , 
pending on Motives or objective grounds of "Volition valid for 
’ all rational beings. The principles of action are, in tbe one 
case, Material, and, in tbe other, JbrmaZ, .i.e.,. abstracted from 
all subjective ends. Material ends,, as relative; beget only 
bypotbetical Imperatives. But,, supposed some thing, tbe; 
presence of -svbicb in itself has an- absolute value, aud -vrbich, 
as End- in-self, can be a ground of fixed laws;- there, and there 
only,, can be tlie gi-ound of a possible categorical Imperative, •• 
or Law of Practice. 

Now, such an End-in-self (not a thing- with merely con- 
ditional value, — a means to be used arbitrarily) is Man 
and every rational being, as Person. There is no other objeo 
tive end with absolute value that can supply to the Reason 
the supreme practical principle requisite for turning subjective 
principles of action into objective principles of volition. Ra- 
tional Nature as End-in-self is a- subjective principle to a rnan 
having this conception of his own- being, but becomes objec- ; 
tire when every rational being bas-the same from tbe same 
ground in Reason. Hence a new form (tbe second). to tbe 
practical Imperative: Act so as to use Humanity' 

Picture) a.s well in rjour own person, as in the person- of another, 
ever as end also, and never merely as means. 

To tills new formula, the old examples are easily squared. 
Suicide is using one’s person- as a mere means'to a tolerable 
existence ; breaking faith to others is using them as means, 
not as. ends-in-self ; neglect of self-cultivation is the not 
fartheri-Dg human nature as end-in-self in one's own person ; 
withholding help is refusing to further Humanity as end-in-sell 
through the medium of the aims of others. [In a note he 
denies that ‘ the tiivial,.Do to others as you would,' &c., is a 
full expression of the law of duty : it contains the ground, 
neither of duties to self ; nor of duties of benevolence to others, 
for many would forego recei-ving good on conditions of not 
conferring it ; nor of the duty of retributionj for the male- 
factor could turn it against his judge,. &c.]; 

The universality of this principle of Human and Rational 
Nature as End-in-self, as also its character of objective end 
limiting merely subjective ends, prove that its source is in pure 
Reason.., Objectively, the grotmd of all practical legislation is 
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n«b -and fBe Form of Universality tliat enables mie -to be 
I/iw.(of FTatnre), according to principle first (in its donblo 
form) ; snbjectively, it is End, tbe subject of all ends being 
every rational being as End-in-self; according to principle 
“Cfond. Hence follows the third practical principle of the 
S , Will, as supreme condition of its agreement with universal 
practical Eeason — tJie idea of the Will of evmj rational being as 
' . a WilUTiat legislates universally. The Will, if subject to law, 
« , ^hdh first itself imposed it. 

."■ . This new idea — of the Will of every rational being as nniver- 

' sally legislative — is what, in the implication of the Categorical 
; Imperative, specifically marks it off from any Hypothec 
tical : Interest is seen to be quite incompatible with Duty, if* 
-- Duly is "Volition of this kind. A will merely subject to laws 
can be bound to them by interest ; not so a will itself legis- 
' lating supremely, for that would imply another law to keep 
■I -itbe interest of self-love from trenching upon the validity of 
f tbe universal law. Illnstration is not needed to prove that a 
' , Categorical Imperative, or law for the will of every rational 
' being, if it exist at all, cannot exclude Interest and be nneon- 
# .idiijional, except as enjoining everything to be done from tbo_ 
■' maxim of a will that in legislating nruversally can have itself 
for object. This is the point that has been always inissod, 
that tbe laws of duty shall be at once sclf-inipo=ed and yet 
?•( •' nnivei'Bdl. Snbjechon to a law not opnnging from one’s own 
' will implies interest or constraint, and coiisfitutc.s a certain 
^ necessity of action, but never makes Dnty. Bo the interest 
; one’s own or another’s, the Imperative is conditional only. 

^ . Kant's principle is the Autonomy of the Will; every other 
, its Heleronomy. 

~ The new point of view opens np the very fruitthl concep* 
tion of an Emjnre or Realm of Ends. As a Realm is the sys- 
- tematic union of rational beings by means of common laws, M 
f i the ends determined by the laws may, abstractly viewed, bo 
f, taken to form' a systematic whole. Rational beings, ns subject 
t to a law requiring them to treat themselves and others as 
, ends and never merely as means, enter into a systematic umon 
j' S by means of common objective laws, ie. into an (ideal) Em- 
/ pire or Realm of Ends, from tbe laws being coneemed about 
tbe mutual relations of rational bein^ as Ends and M<»ns. 

• In this Realm, a rational being is either Head or Member: 

' - Head, if legislating universally and with complete indepen- 
’ ■ dence; Member, if also universally, but at the same time snb- 
' jeot to the laws. When now the maxim of the will dot® not 
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“by nature accord necessarily -with tlie demand of tlie objective 
principle — that the will through its maxim he able to regard 
itself at the same time as legislating universally — ^a practical 
constraint is exerted by the principle, which is Ilafy, lying on 
every Member in the Healm of Ends (hot on the Head) alike. 
This necessity of. practice reposes,, not on feeling, impulse, or 
inclination, hut on the relation between rational beings arising 
from the fact that each, as End-in-self, legislates universally. 
The Reason gives a universal application to every maxim of 
the. Will ; not from any motive of interest, hut from the idea 
of the Dignity of a rational being that follows no law that it 
does not itself at the same time give.. 

• - Eveiything in the . Realm of Ends has .either a Trice or a 
Dignity. Skill, Diligence, &c., hearing on human likings and 
needs, have a Market-price; Qualities like Wit, Fancy, 
appealing to Taste or Emotional Satisfaction, have avLAnection-- 
2yricq. But Morality, the only way of being End-in-self, and 
legislating member in the Realm of Ends, has an intrinsic 
Worth or Dignity f calculable in nothing else. Its worth is not 
in results, hut in dispositions of Will ; its actions need neither 
recommendation from a subjective ^sposition or taste, nor 
pi’ompHng from immediate tendency or feeling. Being laid 
on the Will by Reason, they make the Will,, in the execution, 
the object of an immediate Respect, testifjdng to a Digmfy 
beyond all price. The grounds of these lofiy claims in moral 
goodness and virtne are the participation by a rational being 
in the universal legislation, fitness to be a member in a possible 
Realm of Ends, subjection only to self-imposed laws. Rotbing 
having value but as the law confers it, an unconditional, m- 
comparahle worth attaches to the giving of the law, and Respect 
is the only word that expresses a rational being’s appreciation 
of that. Autonomy is thus the foundation of the dignity of 
human and of all rational nature. 

The three different expressions that have been given to 
the one general principle of morality imply each the others, 
and differ merely in their mode of presenting one idea, of 
the Reason to the mind. Dniversal application of the Maxim 
of Conduct, as if it were a law of nature, is the formula 
of the Will as absolutely good; universal prohibition agamst 
the use of rational beings ever as means only, has reference 
to the fact that a good will in a rational being is an 
altogether independent and ultimate End. an Bnd-in-self in 
all ; universal legislation of each for all recognizes the prero^.- 
tive or, special dignity of rational beings, that they necessarily 
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ta3?e their maarims from the point of view of all, and mnst 
regard themselves, being Ends-in-self, as members in a Realm 
of Ends (analogous to the Realm or Kingdom of JTatnre), 
which, though merely Un ideal and possible conception, none 
the less really Imposes an imperative npon action. MoraliUj, 
he concludes, is Ihe relation of actions to the Autonomtj of the 
Will, i.e., to possible nnirersal legislation through its maxims. 
Actions that can co-exist with this antonomy are allowed ; all 
others are not. • A will, whose maxims necessarily accord with 
the laws of Antonomy, is holy, or absolutely good ; the de- 
pendence of a wiU not thus absolntely good is Obligation. The 
objective necessity of an action from obligation is Duty. Sub- 
jection to law is not the only element in duty ; the fact of the 
law being self-imposed gives Dignity. 

The Antonomy of the will is its being a law to itself, with- 
out respect to tbo objects of volition ; the principle of autonomy 
is to choose only in such a way as that the maxims of choice 
are conceived at the same time as a universal law. This rale 
cannot be proved analytically to be an Imperative, absolutely 
binding on every will ; as a synthetic proposition it requires, 
besides a knowledge of the objects, a critiqne of the subject, 
i.e., pure practical Reason, before, in its apodeictic chararter, 
it can be proved cornpletely d imori. Still the more analysis 
of moral conceptions has sufficed to prove it the sole principle 
of morals, because this principle is seen to be a categorical 
Imperative, aud a categorical Imperative enjoins neither more 
nor less than this Autonomy. If, then, Autonomy of Will 
is the supreme principle, Heteronomy is tiio source of all 
nngenuine principles, of Morality. Heteronomy Ls whenever 
the Will does not give itself laws, but some object, in relation 
to the Will, gives them. There is then never more than a 
hypothetical Imperative: I am to do something because I 
wish something else. 

There follows n division and criticism of the various 
possible principles of morality that can be set np on the 
assumption of Heteronomy, and that hove been pat forward 
by human Reason iu default of the required Critiqne of 
its pure use. Such are either Empirical or Eattonal. The 
Empirical, embodying the principle of Happiness, are founded 
on (I ) physical or (2) moral feeling; the Rational, embodying 
the principle ot per/eclim, on (1) tho rational conception of ifc 
as a possible result, or (2) tho conception of an independent 
las-rccMon (the Will of God), as the determining cause of tbo 
will, 'J'be Empirical principles are altogether to bo riyected. 
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because tiley call -give no universal law for all rational beings; 
of the Eational principles, tbe first, tliongh settiiTg np’ an 
empty and indefinite conception, has the merit ofi at least 
making an appeal from sense to pure reason. But; J]j'e fatal 
objection to all four is their implying Heteronomy ; no impera- 
tive founded on them can utter moral, I'.e., categorical 
commands. 

That the absolutely good "Will must be autonomous— 
i.e., without any kind of motive or interest, lay commands 
on itself that are at tbe same time fit- to he laws for 
all rational beings, appears, then, from a deeper considera- 
tion of even tiie popular conceptions of morality. But 
now the question can -no longer be put off: Is Morality, of 
which this is the only conception, a reality or a phantom ? 
All the different expressions given to the Categorical Impera- 
tives are synthetic practical propositions dpriori ; they postu- 
late a possible synthetic use of the pure practical reason. Is 
there, and how is there, such a possible synthetic use? This' 
is the question (the same as the other) that Kant proceeds to 
answer in the Third Section, by giving, in default of a- cora- 
' plete Critique of the faculty, as much as is necessary for the 
pnz’pose. But here, since he afterwards undertook the Ml 
Critique, it is better to stop the analysis of the earlier work, 
and summarily draw upon both for the remainder of the 
argument, and the rather because some important points 
have to be added that occur only in the later treatise. The 
foregoing is a sufficient example of his method of fteatment. 

The synthetic use of the pure practical reason, in the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, is legitimized; Autonomy of the Will is 
explained; Duly is shown to be no phantom — through the 
conception of Freedom of Will, properly understood. Theoreti- 
cally (speculatively), Freedom is undemonstrable ; being 
eternally met, in one of tbe (cosmological) Antinomies of the 
Pure Reason, by the counter-assertion that eveiything in the 
universe tabes place according to unchanging laws of nature. 
Even theoretically, however. Freedom is not inconceivable, 
and morally we become certain of it; for we are conscious o 
the ‘ ought' of duty, and with the ought' there must go a 
‘ can.’ It is not, however, as Phenomenon or Sensible Ens 
that a man ‘ cap,’ is free, has an absolute initiative ; all plmno- 
mena or Sensible Entia, being in space and time, are su jec 
to tbe FTatnral Law of Causality. But 'mau is also noum^on, 
Thing-in-self, Intelbgible Ens ; and as such, being free Irom 
conditions of time and space, stands outside of the sequence . 
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of ISTatnre. tbe-ilToiimenon or Ens 'of tlio Reason (lio 

assumes> stands higher than, or has a value above, the Pheno- 
menon or Sensible Ens_(as ranch as Reason stands higher 
than Sense and Inclination); accordingly, while it is only man 
as ISToumenon that ‘ can,’ it is to man as Phenomenon, tiiat tho 
‘ ought’ is properly addressed; it is upon man as Phenomenon 
that the law of Duly, prescribed, with perfect freedom from 
motive, by Slaa as hTonmenon, is laid. 

Freedom of ^7ill in ilan as Rational End or Tliing-in-self 
is thus the great Postnlate of tho pure Pi-actical Roa^n ; we 
can be sure of the fact (although it must always remain spe- 
culatively nndemonstrable), bccausd else there could be no 
explanation of the Categorical Imperative of Duty. But inas- 
much as the Practical Reason, bc-sides enjoining a law of 
Duty, must provide also a final end of action in the idea of an 
unconditioned Supreme Good, it contains also two other Pos- 
tulates : Man being a sentient as welt as a rational beins, 
Happiness as well as Perfect Virtue or Jloral Perfection must 
enter into tho Snmmum Bomim (not, one of them to tho 
exclusion of the other, as tho Stoics and Epicureans, in dif- 
ferent senses, declared). Now, since there is no such neces.sary 
conjunction of the two in nature, it must bo sought otherwise. 
It is found in postulating ImmorlaliUj and God. 

Immortality is required to render possible tho attainment 
of moral perfection. Virtue out of resyecl for law, with a con- 
stant tendency to fall away, is all that is attainable in life. 
The Uoliness, or complete accommodation of the will to tho 
Moral Law, implied in the Summum Bonum, can bo attained 
to only in the course of an infinite progression ; which means 
personal Immortality. [As in the former case, the specula- 
tive impossibility of proving tho immateriality, Ac., of the 
supernatural soul is not here overcome ; but Immortality is 
morally certain, being demanded by tho Practical Reason.) 

Moral perfection thus provided for, God must be postulated 
in order to find tho ground of tho required conjunction of 
Pelicity. Happiness is the condition of the rational being in 
whose whole existence everything goc^ according to wish and 
will ; and this is not the condition of man. for in him observ- 
ance of the moral law is not co7ijoined witli power of disposal 
over tho laws of n.ature. But, as Practical Reason dcmantls 
tho conjunction, it is to be found only in .a being who is tho 
author at once of Nature and of tho !Moral Liw ; and this is 
God. [Tljo s.amc remark once more api)Hes, that hero what 
is obtained is a mend certainty of the c.xi.swnce of tho Deity: 

47 
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tlie- negative result of the Critique of tlie Pure (speculative) . 
Beason abides -wbat it was.] 

We may now attempt to summarize tliis abstruse Ethical 
theory of Kant. 

I. — The Standard of morally good action (or rather WiU), 
as expressed in the different forms of the Categorical Impera- 
tive, is the possibility of its being universally extended as a 
law for all rational beings. His meaning comes out still better 
in the obverse statement: The action is bad that cannot be, or 
at least cannot he wished to he, turned unto a universal law. 

n. — Kant would expressly demur to being questioned as 
to his PsYCHODOGT of Ethics ; since he puts bis own theory in 
express opposition to every other founded upon any empirical 
view of the mental constitution. Kevertheless, we may 
extract some kind of answers to the usual queries. 

The Faculty is the (pure Practical) Beason. The appre- 
hension of what is morally right is entirely an affair of Beason; 
the only element of Feeling is an added Sentiment of Awe or 
Bespect for the law that Beason imposes, this being a law, 
not only for me who impose it on myself, but at the same 
time for every rational agent. [The Pure Beason, which 
means with Kant the Faculty of Principles, is Speculative or 
Practical. As Speculative, it requires ns to bring om’ know- 
ledge (of the understanding) to certain higher unconditioned 
unities (Soul, Cosmos, God) ; but there is error if these are 
themselves regarded as facts of knowledge. As Practical, it 
sets up an unconditional law of Dutj in Action (unconditioned 
by motives) ; and in tlris and in the related conceptioniof the 
Summum Bonum is contained a moral certainty of the Immor- 
tality (of the soul), Freedom (in the midst of Katm-al j^eces- 
sity), and of God as existent.] ) 

As to the point of Free-will, nothing more need be satid. 

Disinterested Sentiment, as sentiment, is very little \ re- 
garded : disinterested action is required with such rigour tlhat 
every act or disposition is made to lose its character as morhl, 
according as any element of interested feeling of any khfd 
enters into it. Kant obliterates the line between Duty an\d 
Virtue, by making a duty of every virtue ; at least he conV 
ceives clearly that there is no Virtue in doing what we ar^ 
strongly prompted to by inclination — that virtue must involve 
self-sacrifice. 

III. — His position with respect to Happiness is peculiar. 
Happiness is not the end of action : the end of action is rather 
the self-assertion of the rational faculty over the lower man 
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If the constitnents of Happiness conM be ImouTi — and they 
cannot be — there would be no moraUly, bat only yrudcnca in 
the pni-snit of them. To promote our own happiness is indeed a 
dnfy, but in order to keep us from neglecting our other dntie-;. 

nevertheless, he conceives it necessary that there shotsld 
bean ultimate equation of Virtue and Happiness; and the 
need of Happiness he then expressly connects with the sen- 
EuoDS side of our being. 

IV. — His SfoRAt Code may here be shortly presented 
fi’om the second part of his latest work, whore it is fully given. 
Di'tingnishing JibraZ Duties or (as he calls them) ‘ Vidui- 
dut^es,' left to be enforced iutcrnallv by Conscience,' from 
Lerjal Duties (Secliii^jifiicJilcii), e.xtcrnally enforced, ho divides 
them into two classes — (A) Duties to Self; (B) Duties to 
Others. 

(A) Datiei to Self. These hare regard to the one pnVc/c 
Aim or End that a man can make a duty of, viz., his own 
Jdvrjpction ; for his own Happiness, being provided for by a 
natural propensity or inclination, is to liirasulf no duty. They 
are (a) perfect (negative or re.stricti\-e) as directed to mere 
Self-Conservation; (b) imperfect (positive or c.vtcnsivc) as 
directed to the Advancement or Perfecting of one's being. 
The perfect are concerned about Self («), ns an .inimal crea- 
tnre, and then arc directed against — (1) Sethde-dmclion, ('2) 
Sexual Excess, (3) hitemperance in Eatimj awl L/rlid:iwj; 
IP) as a Moral creature, and then arc directed again.st — (1) 
Lying, (2) Avarice, (3) Servility. TJie imperf cl liavo reference 
to («) physical, (p) moral advancement or perfection (subjec- 
tively, Purity or Holiness). 

(BJ Duties to Others. These have regard to the only Aim 
or End of others that a man can make a duly of, viz., thi'ir 
Happiness; for their Perfection can be promoted only by thoin- 
selves. Duties to others as men arc mctaplysically deducible : 
and application to special conditions of men is to bo made empiri- 
cally. They inclnde (u) Dutie.s of IjOVE, involving Merit or 
Desert (t.e., return from the objcct,= of them) in the perform- 
ance: (1) Beneficence, (2) Gratitude,' (3) I'dloir-jrrlir.g ; (b) 
Duties of Kespect, absolutely duo to others .-ls men; the 
opposites .are the vices: (1 ) Unuyhtincss, (2) Slander, («} Scorn- 
fulness. In Friendship, Lore and llespecr .are combined in 
the highest degree. Lastly, be note.s Social duties in human 
intercourse {AffahiVdy, A-c.)— these being eabran'.v of mondity. 

He .allows no special Duties to God, or Inferior Creatures, 
beyond what is contained in Moral Perfection as Duty to Self 
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V. — The conception of Law enters largely into Kant’s, 
theory of raorals, but in a sense purely transcendental, and 
not as subjecting or assimilating morality to positive political 
institution. The Legality of external actions, as well as the 
Morality of internal dispositions, is detei’mined by reference,, 
to the one nniversal moral Imperative. The principle under- 
lying all legal or jurat , (as opposed to moral or ethical) pro- 
visions, is the necessity of uniting in a nniversal law, of 
freedom the spontaneity of each with the spontaneity of all 
the others: individual freedom and freedom of all must be 
made to subsist together in a universal law. 

YI. — With Kant, Religion and Morality are very closely 
connected, or, in a sense, even identified ; but the alliance is 
not at the expense of Morality. So far from making this 
dependent on Religion, he can find nothing but the moral 
conviction whereon to establish the religious doctrines of 
•Immortality and the Existence of God ; while, in a special 
work, he declares further that Religion consists merely in the 
practice of Morality as a system of divine commands, and 
claims to judge of all religious institutions and dogmas by the ' 
noral consciousness. Besides, the Postulates themselves, in. 
vhich the passage to Religion is made, are not all equally 
imperative, — Fx-eedom, as the ground of the fact of Duty, being 
moi’e ui’gently demanded than others ; and he even goes so 
far as to make the allowance, that whoever has sufficient moral 
strength to fulfil the Law of Reason without them, is not 
required to subscribe to them. 

The modem French school, that has arisen in this cen- 
tury under the combined influence of the Scotch and the 
Genuan philosophy, has bestowed some attention on Ethics. 
We end by noticing under it Cousin and Jouffroy. 

VICTOR COUSIN. [1792-1867.]. • 

The analysis of Cousin’s ethical views is made upon his 
historical lectures Sttr les Idees du Vrai, dn Beau et dit Bien, 
as delivered in 1817-18. They contain a dogmatic exposition 
of his own opinions, beginning at the 20th lecture ; the three 
preceding lectures, in the section of the whole course devoted 
to the Good, being taken np with the preliminary review of 
other opinions required for his eclectical purpose. 

He determines to consider, by way of psychological analysis, 
the ideas and sentiments of every kind called up by the spec- 
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bade of human actions; and first he notes actions that please 
and displease the senses, or in some way affect oar interest : 
those that are agreeable and useful we naturally choose, avoid- 
ing the opposites, and in this we are pnidenl. But there is 
another set of actions, having no reference to our own per- 
sonal interest, w’hich yet we qualify as good or bad. When 
an armed robber kills and spoils a defenceless man, we, thoujrh 
beholding the sight in safet3-, are at once stirred up to disin- 
terested horror and indignation. This is no mere passing sen- 
timent, but includes a two-fold judgment, pronounced then 
and ever after; that the action is in itself bad, and that it 
ought not to be committed. Still farther, our anger implies 
that the object of it is conscious of the evil and the obligation, 
and is therefore responsible ; wherein again is implied that he 
is a free agent. And, finally, demanding as wo do that ho 
should be punished, we pass what has been called a judgment 
of merit and demerit, which is built upon an idea in onr minds 
of a supreme law, joining happiness to virtue and misfortune 
to crime. 

The analysis thus far he claims to bo strictl}' scionfific; ho 
now proceeds to vary the case, taking actions of onr own. I 
am supposed entrusted by a dying friend with a deposit for 
another, and a struggle ensues between interest and probity 
as to whether I shonld pay it. If interest conqncr.s, remorse 
ensues. He paints the state of remorse, and analyzes it into 
the same elements as before, tiic idea of good and evil, of an 
ohligatorij laze, of liheriij, of nienl and demerit-, it llins includes 
the whole phenomenon of morality. The exactly opposite state 
that follows upon the victory of probity, is proved to imply 
the same facts. 

The floral Sentiment, so striking in its chamcicr, lias by 
some been supposed the foundation of all mora'ity, hnt in 
point of fact it is itself constituted by these variou.', judgments 
Now that they are known to stand as it.s elemont.=, he 
goes on to snbjcct each to a stricter analj'sis, taking first 
tlie judgment of good and evil, which is at the bottom of 
all the rest. It lies in the original constitution of Unman 
nature, being simple and indecomposable, like tlie judg- 
ment of the True and tlie Beautiful. It is absolute, and 
cyinnot bo witblicld in presence of certain acts ; bnt it only 
declares, and does not con.-titute, good and evil, these llcing 
real and independent (jnaliiies of actions. Applied at first to 
special cases, the judgment of good gives birth to general 
principles that become rules for judging other actions. Like 
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otlier sciences, morality lias its axioms, justly called moral 
tratbs ; if it is good to keep an oath, it is also true, the oath 
being made with no other purpose than to be kept. Faith- 
fnl guarding as much belongs to the idea of a deposit, as the 
equality between its three angles and two right angles to the 
idea of a- triangle. B3' no capidce or efibrt of will can a moral 
veritv be made in the smalle.st degree other than it is. 

Bat, he goes on, a moral verity is not simply to be be- 
lieved ; it must also be practised, and this is ohliyation, the 
second of the elements of moral sentiment. Obligation, like 
moral truth, on which it rests, is absolute, immutable, uuiver- 
sal. Kant even went so far as to make it the principle of our 
’moralitj’^ ; but tliis was snbjectivizing good, as he had subjec- 
tivized truth. Before there is an obligation to act, there must 
be an intrinsic goodness in the action ; the real first-ti-nth of 
morality is juslice, i.e., the essential distinction of good and 
evil. It is justice, therefore, and not duty, that strictly de- 
serves the name of a principle. 

The next element is liberitj. Obligation implies the faculty 
of resisting desire, passion, &c., else there would be a contrur 
diction in hnmau nature. But the truest proof of liberty is to 
be sought in the constant testimony of consciousness, that, in 
wishing this or that, I am equally able to will the contrary. 
He distinguishes between the power of willing and the power 
of executing ; also between will and desire, or passion. In ,the 
conflict between will and the tyranny of desire lies liberty, 
and the aim of the conflict is the fulfilment of duij". For the 
will is never so free, never so much itself, as when yielding to 
the law of duty. Persons are distinguished from Things in 
having responsibility, dignity, intrinsic value. Because there 
is in me a being worthy of respect, I am bound in duty to 
respect myself,' and have the right to be respected by yon. 
lily duty (he means, of coar.se, what I owe to self) is the exact 
measni’e of my right. The character of being a 'person is in- 
violable, is the foundation of property, is inalienable by self 
or others, and so forth. 

He passes to the last element of the phenomenon of 
morality, the judgment of merit and demerit. The judgment 
follows, as the agent is supposed free, and it is not afiected 
by lapse of time. It depends also essentially on the idea that 
the agent knows good from evil. Upon itself follow the 
notions of reward and punishment. Merit is the natural right 
to be rewarded; demerit, paradox as it may appeal’, the right 
to be punished. A criminal would claim to be punished, if 
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he could comprehend the absolute necessity of expiation ; and 
are there not real cases of such criminals f But as there can 
be merit without actual reward, so to be rewarded does not 
constitute merit. 

If good, he continues, is good in itself, and ought to bo 
done without regard to consequences, it is no less true th:\t 
the consequences of good cannot fail to be hajipy. Virtue 
without happiness and crime without misfortune are a con- 
tradiction, a disorder; which arc hardly met with in the 
world, even as it is, or. where in a few cases they are found, 
are sure to be righted in the end by eternal justice. The 
sacrifice supposed in virtue, if generousl)- accepted and cour- 
ageonsly undergone, has to be recompensed in respect of the 
amount of happiness sacrificed. 

Once more, be takes up the Sentiment, which is the general 
echo of all the elements of the 2 >henomenon. Its cad is to 
make the mind sensible of the bond between virtue and hap- 
piness ; it is the direct and vivid application of the law of 
merit. Again, he tonches the states of moral sati.sfaction and 
remorse, speaks of our sympathy with the moral goodness of 
others and onr bcncvolen? feeling that arises towards them — 
emotions all, but covering up judgments ; and this is the end 
of bis detailed analysis of the actual facts of the case. But 
he stiU goes on to sum up in exact expressions the foregoing 
results, and he claims especially to have overlooked neither 
the part played by Eeason, nor the function of Sentiment. 
The rational character of the idea of good gives morality its 
firm foundation; the lively sentiment helps to lighten the 
often heavy burden of duty, and stirs up to the most heroic 
deeds. Self-interest too is not denied its pkicc. In this con- 
nexion, led again to allude to the h.appinoss .appointed to 
virtue here or at least hereafter, ho allows that God may be 
regarded as the fountain of morality, but only in the sense 
that his will is the e.vprcssion of his eternal wisdom and 
justice. Eeligion crowns morality, but morality is based 
upon itself. The rest of tbe lecture is in praise of Eclecticism, 

* and advocates consideration of all the f.icis involved in 
moralitv, as against exclusive theories founded upon only 
some of the facts. 

Lectures 21st and 22nd, compressed into one (Ed. 18 10) 
contain the aijplication of the foregoing principles and the 
answer to the question, what onr deities are. Daty being 
absolute, truth becomes obligatory, and absolute truth being 
known by the reason only, to obey the law of duty is to ob^y 
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reason. Bat ■wliat- actions are conformatjle to reason ? The 
clmracteristie of reason he takes to he Xiniversalitr, and this 
Tvill appear in the motives of actions, since it is these that 
confer on actions their morality. .Accordingly, the signvhere- 
hy to discover whether an action is duty, is, if its motive 
when generalized appear to the i^ason to he a maxim of 
universal legislation for all free and intelligent hein^s. This, 
the norm set np hy Kant^ as certainly discovers what is and 
is not duty, as the syllogism detects the error and truth of an 
argument. ' . > 

To obey reason is, then, the first duty, at the root of all 
others, and itself resting directly upon the relation between 
liberty and reason ; in a sense, to remain reasonable is the 
sole duty. Bat it assumes special forms amid the diversity of 
Imman relations. • He first considers the relations wherein 
we stand to ourselves and the ‘corresponding duties. That 
there should be any such duties is at first sight strange, 
seeing we belong to ourselves ; but this is not the same as 
having complete power over onr.selves. Possessing liberty, 
we must nob abdicate it by yielding to passions, and treat 
oniselves as if there were nothinsf*in us tbat merits respect. 
We are to distinguisb between what is peculiar to each of ns, 
and what we share with humanity. Individual pecubarities 
are things indifierent^ hut the liberty and intelligence that 
constitute us persons, rather than individuals, demand to be 
re.spected even by ourselves. There is an obligation of self- 
respect imposed upon ns as moral persons that was not estab- 
lisbed, and is not to be destroyed, by us. As fecial cases, 
of tbis respect of the moral person in us, be cites (1) the 
duty of seJj-control against auger or melancholy, not for their 
pernicious consequences, but as trencbing upon tbe moral 
dignity of liberty and intelligence ; (2) tbe duty of jjrttdence, 
meaning providence in all things, which regulates courage, 
enjoins temperance, is, as the ancients said, the mother of all 
the virtues, — ^in short, the government of bberiy by reason : 
(3) veracity; (4) duty towards the body; (5) duty ofper- 
fectiug (and not merely keeping intact) the mtelligence, 
liberty, and sensibility that constitute us moral beings. 

But the same liberty and intelligence that constitute me a 
moral person, and need thus to be respected even by myself, 
exist also in others, conferring rights on them, and imposiug 
new duties of respect on me relatively to them. To their 
intelligence I owe Truth ; their liberty I am bound to respect, 
sometimes even to tbe extent of not hindering them Irom 
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•, (^nuiy, &C.) winch form_ part of themselves; their boch'es; 
;,th^ goods, whether acquired by labour or heritage. All these 
duties are summed up in the one great duty o£ Jicslice or 
respect for the rights of others; of which the greatest violation 
..IS slavery, 

• whole of duty towards others is not however compre- 

beaded in J^tice, Conscience'complains, if we have only not 
done injustice to one in suffering. There is a new class of 
duties — consolitiion, charity, sacrifice — to which indeed cor- 
respond no rights, and which therefore are not so obligatory 
as justice, but which cannot be said not to be obligatory. 
From their nature, they cannot be reduced to an exact for- 
mula; their beauty lies in h'berty. But in charity, be adds, 
there is also a danger, from its eflacing, to a certain extent, the 
moral personality of the object of it. ‘ In acting upon others, 
we risk interfering with their natural rights; charity is there- 
fore to be proportioned to the liberty and reason of the person 
benefited, and is never to be made the means of usurping 
power over another. 

Justice and Charity arefhe two elements composing social 
morality. But what is social ? and on what is Society founded, 
existing as it does everywhere, and making man to bo what 
he is ? Into the hopeless question of its origin he refuses to 
enter; its present state is to be studied by the light of the 
knowledge of human nature. Its inrariablo foundations arc 

(1) the need we have of each other, and our social instincts, 

(2) the lasting and indestructible idea and sentiment of right 
and justice. The need and instinct, of which he finds many 
proofs, begin society ; justice crowns the work. The least 
consideration of the relations of man to man, suggest the 
essential principles of Society — justice, liberty, equality, 

f ovemment, punishment. Into each of these he enters. 

iberty is made out to be assured and developed in society, 
instead of diminished. Equality is established upon the char- 
acter of mbral personalia, which admits of no degree. The 
need of some repression upon liberty, whore the liberty of 
others is trenched upon, conducts to the idea of Government — 
a disinterested third parly armed with the necessary power to 
assure and defend the liberty of all. To government is to bo 
ascribed, first its inseparable function of protecUng the com- 
mon liberty {witliont unnecessary repression), and next, bene- 
ficent action, corresponding to the duty of charity. It requires, 
for its guidancej a rulo superior to itselfi t-c.j lavr, toe expres- 
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sion of ■nniversal and absolute justice. Here follows fcbe usual 
. clisfciuction of positive and natural law. The sanction of law 
is punishment ; the right of punishing, as was seen, depend- 
• .ing on the idea of demerit. Punishment is not mere venge- 
ance,' but the expiation by the criminal of violated justice ; it is 
to be measured therefore chiefly by the demerit and not by the 
injury only. Whether, in punishing, allowance should be 
made for correction and amelioration, is to put the same case 
over again of charity coming in after justice. . 

Here the philosopher stops on the threshold of the special 
science of politics.' But already the fixed and invariable prin- 
ciples of society and government have been given, and, even 
in the relative sphere of politics, the rule still holds that all 
forms and institutions are to be moulded as far as possible on 
the eternal principles supplied by philosophy.. 

The following is a summary of Cousin’s views : — 

I. — The Standard is the judgment of good or evil in 
actions. Cousin holds that good and evil are qualities of 
actions independent of our judgment, and having a sort of 
objective existence. 

II. — The Moral Faculty he analyzes into four judgments ; 
(1) good and evil; (2) obligation; (3) fi’eedom of the will; 
and (4) merit and demerit. The moral sentiment is the 
emotions connected with those judgments, and chiefly the 
feeling connected with the idea of merit. [This analysis is 
obviously redundant. ‘Good’ and ‘evil’ apply to many 
things outside ethics, and to be at all appropriate, they must 
be qualified as mo7-al {i.e., obligatory) good and evil. The 
connexion between obligation and demerit has been previously 
explained.] 

HI, — In regard to the Snmmnm Bonum, Cousin considers 
that virtue must briug happiness here or hereaftei', and vice, 
misery. 

‘ IV. — He accepts the criterion of duties set forth by Kant. 

He argues for the existence of duties towards ourselves. 

V, and VI. require no remark. ' 

THjfiODOHE SIMOE JOTJFFROY. [1796-1842.] 

In the Second Lecture of his unfinished Gours de Droit 
Naturel, Joufiroy gives a condensed exposition of the Moral 
Facts of human nature from his own point of view. 

What distinguishes, he says’, one being from another, is its 
■Organization ; and as havingaspecial natm’e, every creature has 
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a special end. Its end or destination is its good, or its good 
consists in the accomplishment of its end. jFnrtiier, to have 
an end implies the possession of facalties vrherewith to attain 
it; and all this is applicable also to man. In man, a.s in other 
creatures, from the very first, bis nature tends to end, by 
means of purely instinctive movements, which may be called 
primitive and instinctive tendencies of human nature; later 
they are called passions. Along with these tendencies, and 
under their iaflnence, the intellectual facalties also awake and 
seek to procure for them satisfaction. The faculties work, 
however, at first, in an indeterminate fashion, and only by 
meeting obstacles are driven to the concentration necessary to 
attain the ends. He illustrates this by the case of the intel- 
lectual faculty seeking to satisfy the desire of knowledge, and 
not succeeding until it concentrates on a single point its 
.scattered energies. This spontaneous concenli-ation is the 
first manifestation of Will, but is proved to bo not natural 
from the feeling of constraint always experienced, and tho 
glad rebound, after effort, to the inficterminafo condition. 
One fact, too, remains even after everything possible has bceu 
done, viz., that the satisfaAion of the primitive tendencies is 
never quite complete. 

When, however, snob satisfaction as may be, has been 
attained, there arises pleasure ; bnd pain, when our faculties 
fail to attain the good or end they songht. There could bb 
action, successful and unsuccessful, and so good and eril, 
without any sensibility, wherefore good and evil .are not to be . 
confounded with pain and 'pleasure; but constituted as we 
are, there is a sensible echo that varies according as the result 
of action is attained or not. Pleasure is, then, the conse- 
quence, and, as it were, the sign of the realization of good, 
and pain of its privation. 

He nest distinguishes Secondary passions from the great 
primary tendencies and passions. These arise ajiropos ot 
external objects, as they are found to 'furfber or oppose the 
satisfaction of the fundamental tendencies. Such objects are 
then called useful or j'cntidous. Finnlh*, he complete.^ his 
account of the infantile or primiti^'c condition ot man, b^* 
remarking that some of our natural tendencies, lise Sympatlij , 
are entirely disinterested in seeking the good of olher=. The 
main feature of the whole primitive state is the cxclnsue 
domination of passion. The will alreadj' exiris. but there is 
no liberty; the present passion triumphs over the future, tho 
stronger over the weaker. 
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He now passes to consider tlie double transformation of 
tbis original state, that takes place when x’eason appears. 
Heasonis the faculty of coiriprcliending, which' is different frpm 
knowing, and is peculiar to man. As soon as it awakes in man, 
it comprehends, and' penetrates to the meaning of, the whole 
spectacle of human activity. It first forms the general idea 
of Good, as the resultant of the satisfaction of all the primary 
tendencies, arid as the true End of man. Then, comprehend- 
ing the actual situation of man, it resolves this idea into the 
idea, of the greatest possible good. All that conduces to the 
attainment of this good, it includes under the general idea of 
the Useful; and finally, it constructs the general idea ot 
Happiness out of all that is common to the agreeable sensa- 
tions that follow upon the satisfaction of the primary ten- 

cion Cl 0S • 

But besides forming these three perfectly distmct ideas, 
and exploring the secret of what has been passing wit ® 
reason also comprehends the necessity of subjecting o con ro 
the faculties and forces that are the condition of the greatest, 
satisfaction of human nature. La the place o e ^ 
mechanical impulsion of passion, which is coupled with grave 
disadvantages, it puts forward, as a ^ew principle of acfaom 
the rational calculation of interest. The faculties ai e 
into the service of this idea ‘of the reason, by the same prec^s 
of concentration as was needful m satisfying > 

only now voluntarily instead of spontaneous y. o rnnftVp 

instead of a passion, the new principle supplies ^ 
under whose guidance our xiatural power over our 
is developed and strengthened. All partial ends are ™eiged 
in the on? great End of Interest, to which the “jans f- 
control. The first great change reason m 

that it takes the direction of the human f^^es into ^ 
hand, and although, even when by a Batural 
the new system of conduct acquires a e or • . jlie 
it is not able steadily to. procure for the ^^ea of nteie^^^^^^^^^ 

victory over the single passions, the c a g gia,te of 

abides. To the state of Passion has succeeded the state ot 

Eetson must, however, he thinks, 
before there is a truly moral state mus ^There is no 

rise to ideas that ar? txmversal and absolu^ 

real equation, he holds, between Goo an p Jfot 

the primitive tendencies, which is the goo ^ ^ 

tiU the special ends of all creatures are regarded as elemen 
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of one great End of creation, of Universal Order, do we obtain 
an idea whoso equivalence to the idea of the Good requires no 
proof. The special ends are good, because, thronerh tbeir 
realization, the end of creation, which is the absolute Good, 
is realized ; hence they aeqaire the sacred character that it 
has in the ej'e of reason. 

JTo sooner is the idea of Universal Order present to the 
reason, than it is recognized as an absolute law ; and, in con- 
sequence, the special end of our being, b^' participation in its 
character of goodness and sacredness, is henceforth pursued 
as a duty, and its satisfaction claimed as a right. Also every 
creature assumes the same position, and we no longer merely 
concede that others have tendencies to be satisfied, and con- 
sent from Sympathy or Egoism to promote their good ; hut 
the idea of Universal Order makes it as much our duty to re- 
spect and conh-ibntc to the accomplishment of their good as 
to accomplish our own. Prom the idea of good-in-if self, I'.c., 
Order, flow all duty, right, obligation, morality, and natural 
legislation. 

He carries the idea of Order still farther hack to the 
Deity, making it the expression of the divine thought, and 
opening np the religions side of morality ; but ho docs not 
mean that its obligatoriness as regards the reason is thereby 
increased. He also identifies it, in the last resort, with tlie 
ideas of the Beautiful and the True. 

We have now reached the truly moral condition, a state 
perfectly di.slinct from either of the foregoing. Even when 
the egoistic and the moral determination pre-crihe the same 
conduct, the one only counsels, while the otiicr oh!igc«. The 
one, having in view only the greatest satisfaction of onr 
nature, is personal even when counselling benefits to others; 
tlio other regarding only the l.aw of Order, something di=tincl 
from self, is impersonal, even when prescribing- oar own good. 
Hence there is in the latter case dtrourincnt of self to snn'.c- 
thing else, and it is exactly the ddrovement to a sotnething 
that is not self, but is regarded as good, that gets liie name 
of virtue or moral good. Horal good is volunfarj' and intel- 
ligent obedience to the law that is tJjc rnle of onr conduct. 

As an additional distinction between the egoistic and the inord 
determination, he mentions the judgment of merit or dcmc-rit 
that ensues upon actions when, and only when, they have a 
moral character. Ho remorse follows an act of mere 
imprudence involving no violation of nniver-al order. 

He denies that there is any real contradiction among tlic 
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fcliree different determinations, l^otbing is prescribed in the 
moral lavr that is not also in accordance iivith some primitive 
tendency, and with self-interest rightly understood ; i£ it were 
not so,' if would go_ hard' with virtue. On the other. hand, if 
everything not done from regard to duty were opposed to, 
moral law and , order, society could not only not subsist, but 
would nevei',have been' formed. When a straggle does enSue 
between passion aud self-interest, passion is blind ; when 
between egoism and the moral determination, egoism is at 
fanlt. It is in the true interest of Passion to be sacrificed to 
Egoism, and of Egoism to be sacrificed to Order. , 

He closes the review of the vaiions moral facts by 
explaining in what sense the snccession of the three states 
is to he understood. The state of Passion is historically 
first, but the Egoistic and the Moral states are not so sharply 
defined. As soon as reason dawns it introduces the moi-al 
motive as well as the egoistic, and to this extent the two 
states are contemporaneous. Only, so far is the moral law 
from being at this stage fully conceived, that, in ihe majority 
of men, it is never conceived in its fall clearness at all. Their, 
confused idea of moral law is the so-called moral mi^cionce, 
which works more like a sense or an instinct, and is inferior 
to the clear rational conception in everything except that it 
conveys the full force of obligation. In its grades of guilt 
human justice lightly makes allowance for different degrees 
of intelligence. The Egoistic determination and the Moral 
state, such as it is, once developed, passion is not to he sup- 
posed abolished, but henceforth what really takes place in 
all is a perpetual alternation of the various states. Yet though 
no man is able exclusively to follow tbe moral determination, . 
and no man will constantly be 'under the influence of any one 
of the motives, there is one motive commonly uppermost 
whereby each can be characterized. Thus men, according 
to their habitual conduct, are known as passionate, egoistic,- or 
virtuous. 

We now summarize tihe opinions of J onffroy : — , . 

I. — The Standard is the Idea of Absolute Good or Uni- 
versal Order in the sense explained by the author. Uke 
Cousin, he identifies the ‘good’ with the ‘trne.' ” ' 
then, is the criterion, that distinguishes inoral froni other 
truths? If ohligaiion be selected as tbe differentia, it m . 
effect to give up the attempt to determine what truths 
.obligatory. The idea of ‘good’ is obviously too vague to - . 
a differentia. How far the idea of ‘ Universal Order gets 
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out of the difficulty may be doubted, especially after the 
candid admission of the author, that it is an idea of which the 
majority of men have never any very clear notions. 

II. — The moral faculty is Reason ; Conscience is hardly 
more than a confused feeling of obligatoriness. 

Sympathy is one of the primitive tendencies of our nature. 
Jonifroy’s opinion on the subject is open to the objections 
urged against Bntler’s psj'cholog}'. 

He upholds the freedom of the Will, but embarrasses liis 
argument by admitting, like Reid, that there is a stage in our 
existence when we are ruled by the passions, and are destitute 
of liherfy. 

UL — The Summum Bonnm is the end of every creatui-e; 
the passions ought to be subordinated to self-interest, and 
self-interest to morality. 

In regard to the other points, it is unnecessary to contiune 
the summary. 
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A . — Hislorij of Nominalism ami Bcalism, p, 181. 

Tm controversy respecting Univcrsnls first obioiiicd its piece 
in pWlosophy from the colloQuies of .Sokiates, and the wrifin"-! 
and teachings of Plato. IVo need not hero touch ijpon (heir pre- 
decessors Parmenides and Hcr.icleitus, who, in a coufii'ed and 
unsystematic manner, approached this question from oppo-ito 
sides, and whose speculations woihed much u])on the mmd of 
Plato in determining both his aggrc.s<dvo dialectic, and his con- 
structive theories. Parmem'des of Elea, impros-ing upon the nid( r 
conceptions of Xenophanes, was the first to give emphatic pro- 
clamation to the colobratcd Eleatic doctrine, Ab'-olute E(/» ns 
opposed to Eelativo Fitntia : i.e., the Cogitable, which Pannenides 
conceived as the One and All of reality, 'Ev tni IToi', enduring and 
nnchangc.ablo, of which the ncgiitive wiis nnmeaning; and the 
Sensible or Perceivable, wbicb was in perj)C'tual change, .oticees- 
sion, and multiplicity, without either unity, or reality, or endur- 
ance. To the last of these two departments ITeradoitus nssignt d 
especial iwominonco. In place of the ])cnnaucnt uuderij-ing line, 
which he did not recognize, he substitutf-d a cogitahle proof vs of 
change, or generalized conceiit of what was common to all the 
successive phases of change — a perpetual stream of gmemtioji and 
destruction, or implication of contraries, in which fven,thins 
appeared only that it might disnjqiear, without enfhinmee nr 
uniformity. In thi.s doctrine of Hfracicitus. the svorld of sf.nso 
and pjarficuLars could not ho the object eitlu r of cf'rtain l.uiov.-hdge 
or oven of correct probable opinion; in that of Pannutidi's. it wr? 
recognized as an object of proh.ahle ojiiniosi. though not of certain 
knowledge. But in both doctrines, .as well as in the theories <-./ 
Democritus, it was degraded, and pn-sented as inciij'ahle of yi- ld- 
ing f.atisfaction to the search of a philo='fphizing mind, whhh 
could find neither truth nor reality except in the world of Concepts 
and Cogitat.s. 

Besides the two theories .abovc-mcntiouefl, there were eturent 
in the Hellenic world, before the maturity of f-nkriit's. 6.-.vfr.il 
other veins of speculation about the Cotuo.s, totally divrru'nl 
one from the other, and by that very diveruenco fcmctinits stimu- 
lating curiosity, gometimes discouniging all study, as though the 
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problems were hopeless. But Parmenides and Heracleitus, to- 
gether with the arithmetical and geometrical hypotheses of the 
Pythagoreans, are expressly noticed by Aristotle as haring specially 
contributed to form.the philosophy of Plato. 

l^either Parmenides,'* nor Heracleitus, nor the. Pythagoreans, 
were Dialecticians. They gave out their own thoughts in their 
-own way, Srith little or no regard to dissentients. They did 
not cultivate the art of ai-gumentative attack or defence, nor the 
correct application and diversified confrontation of universal terms, 
which are the great instruments of that art.' It was Zeno, the dis 
ciple of Parmenides, that first employed Dialectic in support of- his 
master’s theory, or rather against the counter theories of oppo- 
nents. He showed, by arguments memorable for their subtlety, 
that the hj’pothesis of an Absolute, composed of Entia Plura Bis- 
continua, led to consequences even more absurd than those that 
opponents deduced from the Parmenidean hypothesis of Ejis Unum 
Continuum. The Dialectic, thus inaugurated by Zeno, reached 
still higher perfection in the colloquies of Sokrates ; who not only 
employed a new method, but also introduced, new topics of debate 
— ethical, political, and social matters instead of physics and the 
Cosmos. 

The pectdiar originality of Sokrates is well known : a man who 
wrote nothing, but passed his life in indiscriminate colloquy with 
every one ; who professed to have no knowledge himself, but in- 
terrogated others on matters that they talked about familiarly 
and professed to know well ; whose colloquies generally ended by 
puzzling the respondents, and by proving to themselves that they 
neither knew nor could explain even matters that they had 
begun by afiSrming Confidently as too clear to need explana- 
tion. Aristotle tells us* that Sokrates was the first that set him- 
self expressly and methodically to scrutinize the definitions of 
general or universal terms, and to confront them, not merely with 
each , other, but also, by a sort of inductive process, with many 
particular cases that were, or appeared to be, included under 
them. And both Xenophon and Plato give us abundant ex- 
amples of the terms to which Socrates applied his interroga- 
tories: — ^What is the Holy? "What is the Unholy? What is the 
Beautiful or Honourable? What is the Ugly or Base? What is^ 
Justice — Injustice — ^Temperance — Madness — Courage — Cowardice 
— A City — ^A man fit for ciril life ? What is the Command of Men ? 
What is the character fit for commanding men? Such are the 
specimens, furnished by a hearer, t of the universal terms whereon 
the interrogatories of Sokrates bore. All of them were terms 
spoken and heard familiarly by citizens in the market-place, as if' 
each understood them perfectly, but when Sokrates, professing 
his own ignorance, put questions asking for solutions of difficul- 
ties that perplexed his own mind, the answers showed that these 

* Metaphysics, A. 987. h. 2; M. 1078, b. 18. 

t Xenophon Memorab. I. 1, 16 ; lY. 6, 1-13. 
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difficulties were equally insoluble by respondents, who had never 
tbougbt of them before. The confident persuasion of knowledge, 
with wffieh the colloquy began, stood exposed as a false persua- 
sion without any basis of reality. Such illusory semblance of 
knowledge was proclaimed by Sokrates to bo the chronic, thoutth 
unconscious, intellectual condition of his contemporaries. How he 
, tmdortook, as the mission of a long Ufe, to expose it, is iinx^rcs- 
sivel}’ set forth in tho Platonic Aiiologv. 

It was thus by Sokrates that the meaning of universal terras 
and universal propositions, and the relation of each rospectivdy 
to particular terras and particular propositions, were first made a 
suhject of express enquiry and analytical interrogation. His 
influence was powerful in imparting the same dialectic impulse 
to several companions ; but most of all to Plato ; who not only 
enlarged and amplified tho range of Sokratic enquiry, hut al'O 
brought the meaning of universal terms into soniethiiig like 
system and theory, as a portion of the conditions of trustworthy 
science. Plato was the first to affirm the doctrine aftenviirds 
called PEAliisxi. as the fiuidamcntal postulate of all into and 
proved cognition. He afiirmed it boldly, and in its most ex- 
tended sense, though he also produces (according to his frequent 
practice) many powerful arguments and unsolved objections 
against it. It was he (to use the striking pbro'o of Milton *) 
that fii'st imported into the schools tho portent of lle.alism. Tlio 
doctrine has been since opposed, confuted, curtailed, tmnsfonned, 
diver.sifiod in many ways: but it has ra.aintained its place in 
logical speculation,* and has remained, under one phra«oologj- or 
another, the creed of various jdiilosophers, from that time down 
to the present. 

The following account of tho problems of Peali';ra w.as handed 
down to tho speculations of tho mcdimval philocnjdicr?, by 
Porhpyry (between 270-300 A.D.), in his Introduction to the 
treatise of Aristotle on the Categories. After informing 
Cluysaorius that he ^viII prepare for him a concise statement 
of tho doctrines of the old philosophers respecting Genu«, dif- 
ferentia, Species, Proprinm, Accidcns — ' ahdaimng from the 
deeper enquiries, but giving suitable development to the more 
simple, ’—Porphyry thus proceeds— ' For example. I 'hall decline 
discussing, in respect to Genera and Species — (1) "VVlrather they 
have a substantive existence, or re-ride merely in iiake<i mental 
conceptions ; (2) TVhetber, assuming them to^ have substantive 
existence, they are bodies or incorport'als ; (3) Mlic'hor tintr 
substantive existence is in and along with the objects of sen'o, or 
apart and separable. Upon this ta=fc 1 shall not enter, since it is 
of the greatest depth, and re<iuires another larger invc*tJgahon ; 
but shall try at once to show you how the andents (cipediiily 

• See the Latin versos— De Idea Piafonica qucmadmoiain Aristotek* 
infellexit — . . . 

' At tc, t»€reoac ran* RCC.1?, 

like csoastra d tu j-naas iidaxti tdhciir, sc. 
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the Peripatetics), -frith a -rie-w to logical discourse, dealt vritli the 
topics noTT propounded.’ * 

Before Porphyry, all these three problems had been largely 
debated, first by, Plato, next by Aristotle against Plato, again by 
the Stoics against both, .and lastly by IPlotinus and the IS'eo- 
Platonists as conciliators of Plato rrith Aristotle. After Porphyry,, 
problems the same, or similar, continned to stand in the fore- 
ground of speculation, until the authority of Aristotle became 
discredited at all points by the influences of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But in order to find the beginning of 
them, as Questions provoking curiosity and opening dissentient 
points of view to inventive dialecticians, -we must go back to the 
age and the dialogues of Plato. 

The real Sokrates (i.e., as he is described by Xenophon) incul- 
cated in his conversation steady reverence for the invisible, as 
apart from and overriding the phenomena of sensible experience : 
but he interpreted the term in a religious sense, as signifring the 
agency of the personal gods, employed to produce efiects beneficial 
or injurious to manldnd.t He also puts forth his dialectic acute- 
ness to prepare consistent and tenable definitions of familiar 
general terms (of which instances have already been given), 
at least so for as to make others feel, for the first time, that 
they did not understand these terms, though they had been 
always talking like persons that did nnderstand. Bat the Plntonic- 
Sokrates (f.c., as spokesman in the dialogues of Plato) enlar^s 
both these discussions materially. Plato recognizes, not simply 
the invisible persons or gods, but also a separate world of in- 
■risible, impersonal entities or objects: one of which he postulates 
as the objective reality, though only a cogitable reality, correlating 
•with eadi gc7ieral term. These Entia he considers to he not merely 
distinct realities, but the only true and knowable realities : they 
are eternal and unchangeable, manifested by the fact that parti- 
culars partake in them, and imparting a partial show of stahUity 
to the mdeterminate flux of particulars : and unless such separate 
Universal Entia be supposed, there is noth i ng whereon cognition 
can fasten, and consequently there can he no cognition at all. J 
These are the substantive, self-existent Ideas or Forms that 
Plato first presented to the philosophical world : sometimes -with 
logical acuteness, oftener stall -with rich poetical and imaginative 
colouring. They constitute the main body and characteristic of 
the hypothesis of Eealism. 

But though the main hypothesis is the same, the accessories 
and manner of presentation difier materially among its dif- 
ferent advocates. In these respects, indeed, Plato &fiers not 
only from others, hut also from hunself. Systematic teaching or 
e^osition is not his puipose, nor does he ever give opinions in 

* Porphyry — Tntrod. in Gategor. init. 

t Xenophon Memnrahil. I. 4, 9-17 ; IV. 3. 14. 

j Aristotel. Metaphys. I. 6, p. 987. b. o ; XIII. 4, p. 107S, b. 15. 
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hp OTvn nome. TTe have from him an ag-grcgaio of detachod 
oialo^es, in many of which this same hypothesis is hroufrht 
radcr discussion. But in each dialogue, the spokesmen ajipro ich it 
from a different side ; while in others (distinguished by various 
critics as the Sokratic dialogues), it does not come under dis- 
•cussion at all; Plato being content to remain npon the Sokratic 
platform, and to debate the meaning of general terms ndtliout 
postulating in correlation with them an objective reality, Bp;u-t 
from their respective particulars. 

At the _ close of the Platonic dialogue called IuiAT5tX,t's, 

_ Sokrates is introduced as presenting the hj^jothesis of .‘=elf-exi‘-tent, 
eternal, unchangeable Ideas (exactly in the way that Aristotle 
ascribes to Phito) os the coimter-proposition to tbc tbeoiy of 
universal flux and change announced by Hcracleitns. Pnrticidar.-! 
are ever changing (it is hero argued) and are thus out of the reach 
of cognition ; but unless the Universal Ideas above them, such as 
the Self-heantiful, the Self-good, &c., bo admitted as unchnugeablo 
objective realities, there can be nothing either nameable or know- 
ablo ; cognition becomes impossible. 

In the TutAErs, Plato describes the construction of the 
Cosmos by a dirinc Architect, and the model followed by the 
latter in his work. The distinction is here again bromrht out, 
and announced as capital, between the pennanent, unalterable 
Eniut, and the transient, ever-fluctuating, iVOdia, wliich come 
and go, but never really are. Lntia are upi)rchcndcd by the cosi- 
taut or intelligent Eouf of the Kosmos, f Kuti'/ by the sentient or 
pereixivent soul ; the cosmical soul as a whole, in order to suftii e 
for both those tasks, is made up of diverse component element s — 
Ide7n, correlating rrith the first of the two — Jincrfiim, eorrcl.itinsr 
with the second — and Idem implicated with l)iv( r-um, com ‘•ptmd- 
iug to both in coiijemcfion. The Divine .Vrihif<ct is dc-nrib'-d 
as constructing a- Cosmos, composed both of soul and IkkIv, upon 
the jiattcm of the gniud pre-cxi«tenf Idea — Auto-roon or the 
Self-animal ; which included in it-cli as a genus the four ui'tinct 
s^iecies — celestial (gods, rdsible and inridhlo), torrcatnal, aerial, 
and aquatic. 

TIio main point that Plato here insists upon is, the ttcm-il 
and unchangeable reality of the cogitable objects calle<l Bhns, 
prior both in tune .and in logical order to the transient obj'.fts of 
.siirht and touch, .and serving as an cxomjdar to which tho-c l.itK r 
arc made to approximate imiicrfoctly. He assurats such jiriority, 
■without proof, in the case of the Ide.a of Ammal ; but wlu n he 
touches upon the four dements — Fire, Air, IVator, pirth— hi‘ 
hesitates to make the same assumption, and thinks him-df n.- 
qnired to give a reason for if. The ta'a^on that he nss-.gi.s 
(announced distinctly as his own) is as follows; If intdiectum 
(coritation, XoPc), and true opinion, arc two goiura distinct from 
eaeS other, there must dearly exist Forms or Idt as impouaptible 
to our senses, and apprditnded only by copt.ition or insdhsti.in : 
But if, as some persons think, true opinion is noivny diflircnt 
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ftwm intellecfioii, then -n-e must admit all the objects perceived by 
onr senses as ftnn realities, isow, the fact is (he proceeds to say) 
that true opinion is not identical vdth intellection, but quite dis- 
tinct, separatCj and nnlike to it. Ihtelleetion is communicated by 
teaching', through true reasoning, and is nnshakeabie bv persua^ 
sion; true opimon is communicated by persuasion and removed by 
coimter-persuasion, ■without true reasoning. True opinion may 
belong to any man ; but intellwtion is the privilege only of gocfe 
and of a small section of mankind. Accordingly, since the two' 
are distinct, the objects correlating ■with each of them mnst also be 
distinct from each other. There must esdst, first, primary, eternal, 
nncbangeable Forms, apprehended by intellect or cogitation, but 
imperceptible by sense; and, secondly, resemblances of 'these 
beiuing the same name, generated and destroyed each in some 
place, and apprehended first by sense, afterwards by opinion. 
Thirdly, there must be the place -wherein snch resemblances are 
generated ; a place itself imperceptible by sense, yet postulated, 
as a receptacle indispensable for ^em, by a dreamy and spurious 
kind of computation. 

We see here that the proof given by Plato, in support of the 
esastence of Forms as the primary reafifies, is essentially psycho- 
logical; resting upon the fact that there is a distinct mental 
energy or faculty called Intellection (apart from sense and 
opinion), -which must have its distinct objective correlate; and 
upon the farther fact, that Intellection is the high preroga- 
tive of the gods, shared only by a fe-w chosen men. This last 
point of the case is more largely and emphatically brought out in 
the PH-iaJUiTS, -where Sokrates delivers a highly poetical effusion 
respecting the partial inter-communion of the h-uman soul -with 
these eternal intellectual Eealia. To contemplate them is the 
constant privilege of the gods ; to do so is also the aspiration of 
the immortal soul of man generally, in the pre-fesisteut state, prior 
to incorporation -with the human body ; though o-nly in a few cases 
is such aspiration realized. Even those fe-w human so-ols, that 
have succeeded in getting sight of the inteUectnal Ideas (essences 
■without colour, figure, or tactile properties), lose all recollection 
of them -when first entering into partnership -with a human body ; 
but are enabled gradually to recall them, by combining repeated 
impressions and experience of their resemblances in the world of 
sense. The re-rival of these divine elements is an inspiration of 
the nature of madness — though it is a variety of madness as much 
better than unin^ired bnmau reason as other varieties are worse. 
The soul, becoming insensible to ordinary pursuits, contracts a 
passionate devotion to these Universal Ideas, and to that dialectic 
communion especially -with some pregnant youthful mind, th.at 
brings them into dear separate contemplation, disengaged from 
the limits and confusion of sense. 

Here philosophy is represented as the special inspiration of a 
few, -whose souls during the period of pre-existence have sufficiently 
caught sight ox the Universal Ideas or Essences; so that these 
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kst, overlaid and buried wbcn the soul is first plunged 

on a body, are yet reyivable afterwards under favourable circum- 
stances, through their imporfcct copies in the world of sense ; 
especially by the sight of personal beauty in an ingenuous and 
aspiring youth, in which case the visible copy makes nearest 
approach to the perfection of the Universal Idea or Typo, At the 
same time, Plato again presents to us the Cogitable Univcrsals as 
the only objects of true cognition — the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In the PnaiDOX, Sokrates advances the s-ame doctrine, that 
the perceptions of sense are full of error and confusion, and can at 
best suggest nothing higher than opinion ; that true cognition can 
never be attained except when the (Jogitant Hind disengages itself 
from the body and comes into direct contemiilation of the Univer- 
sal Entia, objects eternal and always the same — The .Self-beautiful, 
Self-good, Self-just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &c., all which 
objects arc invisible, and can be apprehended only by the cogita- 
tion or intellect. It is this cogit.ablo Univers.il th.at is alone 
real;'' Sensible Particulars uro not real, nor lasting, nor trust- 
worthy. Hone but a few philosophers, however, can attain such 
pure mental energy during this life; nor oven they, full3‘and per- 
fectly. But they will attain it full}- after death, (their souls Ix^ing 
iinmort.al), if their lives have been passed in sober philosophic..! 
training. And their souls enjoyed it before birth, during the 
period of pro-e.tistenco : iii.vi ig acquired, before junction v.-ith the 
body, the knowledge of these Uuivers.a]3, which are forgotten dur- 
ing childhood, hut recalled in the way of renunt''-encc, by sensible 
perceptions that make a disKmt approach to them. Thus, 
according to the Phmdon and some other dialogues, all learning 
is merely reminiscence ; the mind is brought b.ack, by the laws of 
association, to the Icnowledge of Universal P.calities (hat it had 
possessed in its state of pre-existencc. Particulars of scii=o partici- 
pate in these Univorsais to a certain e.vtont, or resemhio them 
imperfectly ; and they are therefore called by the .s.imo name. 

In the ItEPuniJC, avc have a repetition and copioiia illu«tralioa 
of tliis antithesis betiveen the avorld of Univcr-.als or Cogitabili.a, 
which are the only unchangeable realities, and the only objects of 
knowledge, — and tbo world of Sensible P.irticmars, which are 
transitory and confused shadows of the=c Univorsais, and are 
objects of ojiinion only. Full and Beal Km is know.ible, A'ci- 
Eiis is altogether unknowable; what is midway between the 
frivo is matter of opinion, and in such midway are the p irticul-irs 
of sense.* Ile.spocting thc=p last, no truth is.alfamab!e; when- 
ever yon affirm a proposition rcsiiccling any of them, you may 
with equal truth affirm the contrary at tlio same time. Howh'-xe 
is the contrast betivoeii the Univorsais or Ilc.al Ide is (.among whun 
the Idea of Good is the highest, prodomiii.mt over all the r. 
and the unreal Particulars, or Percepfa of suite, more forcibly in- 
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sisted upon tian in the Eepublic. Even the celestial bodies and 
their movements, being among these Percepta. of sense, are ranted 
among phantoms interesting but useless to observe ; they are the 
best of all- Percepta, but they fall very short of the perfection 
that the mental eye contemplates in the Ideal — ; in the true 
Figures and Nnmbers, in the Heal Telocity and the Heal SloAvnes's. 
In the simile commencing the seventh book of the Eepuhlic, Plato 
compares mankind to prisoners in a cave, chained in one particular 
attitude, so as to behold only an ever-varying multiplicity of 
shadows, projected, through the opening of the cave, upon the 
wall before them, by certain rmseen EeaUties behmd. The 
philosopher is one among a few, who by training or in^iration, 
have been enabled to face about from this original attitude,' and to 
contemplate with his mind the real unchangeable Tmiversals, 
instead of having his eye fixed upon their particular manifesta- 
tions, at once shadowy and transient. By such mental revolution 
he comes round from the perceivable to the cogitable, from opinion 
to knowledge. 

The distinction between these two is farther argued in the 
elaborate dialogue called Thk$;tetTjS, where Sokrates, trying to 
explain what Knowledge or Cognition is, refutes three proposed 
explanations ; and shows, to his omi satisfaction, that it is not sen- 
sible perception, -that it is not true opinion, iiiat it is not true , 
opinion coupled with rational explanation. But be confesses 
himself unable to show what Knowledge or Cognition is, though 
he continues to announce it as correlating with realities Cogitable 
and Universal only.* 

In the passages above noticed, and in many others besides, .we 
find Plato drawing a capital distinction between Universals eter- 
nal and. unchangeable — (each of them a Unit as well as a 
Universal), t which he affiiuus to be the only Beal Entia — and 
Particulars transient and variable, which are not Entia at all, but 
are always coming or going; the Universals being objects of 
cogitation and of a psychological fact called Cognition, which he 
declares to be infallible; and the Particulars being objects of 
sense, and of another psychological fact radically different, called 
Opinion, which he pronounces to he fallible and misleading. 
Plato holds, moreover, that the Particulars, though generically ' 
distinct and separate from the Universals, have nevertheless a 
certain communion or participation with them, by virtue of which 
they become half-existent and half-cognizable, but never attain 
to full reality or cognizability. 

This is the first^ statement of the theory of complete and un- 

* Plato Theffltet., p. 173, 176, 1S6. Grote’s Plato, vol. II. ch. 26, 
p. 370-395. 

t Plato Philebus, p. 16, A — B, Ivacuv povaSac, fiiav eK&KTTtjv oimav Ati 
TTjv Avrijv, &c., Bepublio X., p. 696, A. Tbe pbrase of Milton — Unus ot 
Uaiversus — expresses tbis idea : — 

* Sed quamlibet nntura sit coromnnior, 

Tanieu scotsus extat ad modum unius,' &c. 
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qualified Eealism, wliich came to be kno'mi in the Middle Ap’cs 
under the phrase Unh-enalia ante rem or ertra tm, and to 'bo 
dis&guished from the tvro counter theories UmvcnnHa in re 
(Aristotelian), and Universalia poH rem (E’ominalism). Indeed, the 
Platonic theory goes even farther than the phrase L'niverinfm anle 
rein, which recognizes the particular as a reality, though posterior 
and derivative, for Plato attenuates it into phantom and 
shadow. The problem was now clearly set out in philosopliv — ‘ 
"What are the objects correlating with Universal torm', and wath 
Particular terms ? MTiat is the relation between the rivo ? Pluto 
first gave to the world the solution c;illed Pmalism, which lasted 
so long after his time. IVo shall presently find Aristotle taking 
issue with him on both the atfirinations included in his thcorj-. 

But though Plato first introduced this theory into philosophy, 
be was neither blind to the objections against it, nor disposetl to 
conceal them. His mind was at once poetically constnictive and 
dialectically destructive ; to both tbc'c impulses the theory fur- 
nished ample scope, while the form of his compositions (separate 
dialogues, with no mention of his own name) rendered it e-isy to 
give expression either to one or the other. Before Aristotle 
arose to take issue with him, we shall find him talnns i“sue with 
himself, especially in the dialogues caOed Sophistesand Parmenides, 
not to mention the Philebus, wherein lie breaks dowui tin- unity 
even of bis sovereign Idea, w-hich in the Bepubbo governs the 
Cogitable IVorld — the Idea of Good.* 

Both in the Sopbistes and in the Parmenides, the leading dis- 
putant introduced by Plato is not Sokratvs. but Panneiiides and 
another person (unnamed) of the Elcatic school. In both dialogui's 
objections are taken against the Ecalistic theory ebewhoiv pro- 
pounded by Plato, though the objections addneefj in the oiie are 
quite distinct from those noticed in the other. In the PorntsiKs^ 
the Elcatic reasoncr bnpugns successfully the thoorirs of two 
classes of philosophers, one the opposite of the other; fir-*, ihe 
Materialists, who recognized no EuUn e.xcept the iV-"-//'! of 
Sense; next, the Eeabstic Idealbts, who reiiiseil to rec'gnirc 
tlicso last as real Entia, or ns anythiDg more than tran-i-m.t and 
mutable Gencrata or Eiaitin, wliilc they confineil the title of 
Enfia to the Forms, cogitable, incorporeal, eternal, irmnuiable, 
neither acting on anj'thing, nor acfc<1 upon hr' .anrihing. Tlif -e 
persons are called in the Sophlstes ‘ Iriends of I'onn®, and iheir 
theorj- is exactly what wc h.avc already cited out of so many 
other dialogues of Plato, drawing the marked fine of separafi'in 
between Entia and Fientia ; between the Immutable, which alone 
is real and eogniz.ablo, and the ?Int.able, neither n al nor eegriw- 
able. The Elcate in the Sophistfs controverts this Platt nie 
theorr, and maint.ains — that among the Univereil Entia there are 
included items mutable as well as iramntable; that both arc ml 

* Plato Philebus, p. 65-C3; s-.c GroW’s Plato, \ol II. ch. CiO, p. 
SSt-oSo. 
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and botlx cognizable ; tbat Non-Em (instead of being set in glar* 
mg contrast Tsitb Ens, as the totally incogitable against the 
infallibly cognizable)* is one among the multiplicity of Beal 
Eorms, meaning only what is different from Em, and therefore 
cognizable not less than Ens; that Percepia and Cogitata are alike 
real, yet both only relatively real, correlating with minds per- 
cipient and cogitant; ■ Thus, the reasoning in the Sophistes, while 
it sets asidQ the doctrine of TJniversalia ante rem, does not mark 
out any other relation between TJniversals and Particulars (neither 
in rc nor post rem). It discusses chiefly the intercommunion or 
reciprocal exclusion of Universals with respect to each other ; and, 
upon this point, far from representing them as Objects of infal- 
lible Cognition as contrasted with Opinion, it enrolls both Opinion 
and Discourse among the Dniversals themselves, and declares 
both of them to be readily combinable with Non-Ens and Ealse- 
hood. So that we have here error and fallibility recognized in 
the region of Universals, as well as in that of Particulars. 

But it is principally in the dialogue PARiDENEDES that Plato 
discusses with dialectical acuteness the relation of Universals to 
their Particulars ; putting aside the intercommimion (afflrmed in 
the Sophistes) or reciprocal exclusion between one Universal and 
another, as an hjpothesis at least supremely difficult to vinffi- 
cate, if at all admissible.t In the dialogue, Sokrates is in- 
troduced in the unusual character of a youthful and- ardent 
aspirant in philosophy, defending the Platonic theory of Ideas, as 
we have seen it proclaimed in the Eepublic and in Timteus. The 
veteran Parmenides appears as the opponent to cross-examine 
him; and not oidy impugns the theory by several interrogatories 
which Sokrates cannot answer, but also intimates that there 
remain behind other objections equally serious requiring answer. 
Yet at the same time he declares that unless the theory be ad- 
mitted, and unless Universalia ante rem can be snstained as existent, 
there is* no trustworthy cognition attainable, nor any end to be 
served by philosophical debate, hloreover, Parmenides .jvams 
Solcrates that before he can acquire a mental condition competent 
to defend the theory, he must go through numerous preliminary 
di.alectical exercises ; following out both the- affirmative and the 
negative hypotheses in respect to a great variety of Universalia 
severally. To illustrate the course prescribed, Parmenides gives 
a long specimen of this dialectic in handling liis own doctrine of 
Em Unum. He takes first the hypothesis Si TJnum Est — next, 
the hypothesis Si Unum non cst; and he deduces from' each, by 
ingenious subtleties, double and contradictory conclusions. These 
he sums up at the end, challenging Sokrates to solve the puzzles 
before affixing his thesis. 

Apart from these antinomies at the close of the dialogue, the 

* Plato Kepuhlic, Y., 478-479. 

■f Plato Parmenid. p. 12g E ; with Stallbaum’s Prolegomena to that 
Dialogue, p. 38-42, 
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cross-examination of Sokrates by Parmenides, in the middle of it, 
brings out forcibly against the Bealistic theory objections sueh as 
those nrged against it by the Xominalists of the Middle Aces. In 
the first place, we find that Plato conceircd the theory itself differ- 
ently from Porphyry and the philosophers that Tvrote subse- 
quently to the Peripatetic criticism. Porphyry and his snocossors 
put the question, 'Whether Genera and Species had a separate 
existence, apart from the individuals composing them ? h'orv, the 
world.of Forms (the Cogitable or Ideal morid as ojrpooed to tho 
Sensible), is not here conceived by Plato ns peopled in tho first 
instance iby Genera and Species. Its first tenants are allrihttt>-s, 
and attributes distinctly relative — ^Likeness, One and 3Iuny, Jus- 
tice, Beauty, Goodness, &e. Solrratcs, being asked by Pan'ncnides 
■whether he admits Forms corresponding with these namts, 
answers unhesitatingly in the alHrm.ativc. Ho is next a«ked 
•whether ho admits Forms corresponding to the names M.an, Fire, 
Wfater, &c., and instead of replying in the afilrmatire, intimates 
that he docs not feel sure. Lastly, tho question is put svhether 
there are Forms corresponding to the names of mean objects — 
mud, hair, dirt, &c. At first he answers emphatically in tho 
negative, and treats tho affirmative as preposterous ; there e.'ci'ts 
no cogitable hair, &c., but only the object of sense that we so 
denominate, Tet, on second thoughts, be is not ivithout mi-giving 
that there maybe Forms oven of these; tliough the sujiposition 
is so repulsive to him that he shakes it off as much as he c.m. 
Upon this last exijrcssion of sentiment Parmenides comments’, 
ascribing it to tho juvenility of Sokrates, and intimating lint 
when Solcrates has become more deeply imbued with ythiiosophy, 
he will cease to set aside any of these objects ns unworthy. 

Here ■wo see that in.the tlicojy of Bcalism as conceived by 
Sokrates, the Self-Exisfcnt TTniversals arc not Genera and Species 
os such, but Attributes (not Second Subsf.anccs or Ls-ences, init 
Accidents or Attribute', c.;/.. Quality, Quantity, Eelution, Ac , to 
use tho language afterwards iiitrodueed by the Aristotelian Cafe- 
gories) ; that no Genera or Species are ndnutted except with hesi- 
tation; and that the mean and undignified aiaons them an' 
scarcely admissible at all. Tins scutimeut of diuuity. associate,! 
■with the UninrMlia ante rwi, and the emotioml iif-ce-sitr for 
tracing hack particulars to an augu-t and re-prclcsl origin— is to 
■bo noted as a marked and lasting feature of the lie di-tio cr< ed ; 
and it even passed on to ibo 'Cnuerealin in r' a' affirwanls 
affirmed by Aristotle. Parmenides hoj-c takes exception to it 
(and so docs Plato elsewhere’) as inconsistent vritii f uthful ad- 
herence to scientific aimiogy. 

Parmenides thou jiroceeds (intcTTOgating Sok.mtcs) Erst to 
state what tho Bealistic theory is (L'nivcrsals ajiart from I’arti- 
culars— Particulars apart from Univer-als, jet having f^nn* pa.-ti- 
dpatioa in Giom, and named after them), next to bring out llo 

• PUto .'^ophist. A. Politlku-, p. S'aj D, 
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diificiilties attacMng to it. The UmTersal or Form, (he argues) 
cannot he entire in each of its many separate particnlars ; nor yet 
is it divisible, so that a par< can be in one particular, and a part 
in another. For talve the Forms Great, Equal, Small ; Equal 
magnitudes are equal because they partake in the Form of equa- 
lity. , But how can a part of the Form Equality, less than the 
whole Form, cause the magnitudes to be equal ? How can the 
Form Smallness have any parts less than itself, or how can it be 
greater than anything ? 

The Form cannot be divided, nor can it co-exist undivided in 
each separate particular ; accordingly, partiQulars can have no par- 
ticipation in it at all. ‘ 

Again, you assume a Form of Greatness, because yon see many 
particular objects, each of which appears to 3mu great ; this being 
'' the point of resemblance between them. But if you compare the 
Form, of Greatness with any or aU of the particular great objects, 
you will perceive a resemblance between them ; this will require 
you to assume a higher Form, and so on upward, -without limit. 

Sokrates, thus emban-assed, starts the hypothesis that perhaps 
each of these Forms may be a cogitation, and nothing more, 
existing only -unthin the mind. How ? rejoins Parmenides. Can 
there he a cogitation of nothing at all ? Must not each cogitation 
have a real cogitatum correlating -with it — in this case, the one 
Form that is identical throughout many particnlars ? If you say 
■that particulars pai-take in the Form, and that each Form is • 
nothing but a cogitation, does not this imply that each particular 
is itself cogitant ? 

Again, Sokrates urges that the Forms are constant, unalter- 
able, stationary in nature ; that particulars resemble them; and 
participate iu them only so far as to resemble tbem. But (rejoins 
Farmenides) if particulars resemble the Form, the Form must 
resemble.them ; accordingly, you must admit another and higher 
Form, as the point of resemblance between tbe Form and its par- 
ticulars ; and so on, upwards. 

And farther (continues Parmenides), even admitting these TTni- 
vorsal Forms as self-existent, how can we know anything about 
them ? Forms cau correlate only -with Forms, Particulars only 
■with Particulars. Thus, if I, an individual man, am master, I 
correlate -snth another iiiditidual man, who is my servant, and he 
on his side -with me. But the Form of mastership, the universal 
, self-existent master, must coiTelate with the Form of servantship, 
the universal servant. The correlation does not subsist between 
members of the two different worlds, but between, different mem- 
bers of the same world respectively. Thus the Form of Cognition 
correlates with tbe Form of Truth ; and the Form of each variety 
of Cognition, -with the Form of the corresponding variety of 
Truth. But we, as individual subjects, do hot possess in ourselves 
the Form of Cognition; our Cognition is our o-wn, correlating 
■with such truth as belongs to it and to oursel-ves. Our Cognitiou 
cannot reach to\the Form of Truth, nor therefore to any other 
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Fonn; vre can faiow nothing of the >Self-gootl, Pelf-beautiful, 
Self-just, &c., even supposing such Forms to exist. 

These acute and subtle arguments are nowhere answered by 
Plato. _ Tliej- remain as unsolved difficulties, embarrassing th*e 
Eealistic theory ; they are reinforced by farther difficulties no less 
grave, included in the dLaloctic Antinomies of Parmenides at the 
close of the dialogue, and by an unknovm number of others inffi- 
cated as_ producible, though not actually produced. Tet still 
Plato, with full consciousness of these difficulties, assorts unequivo- 
cally, that unless the Eealistic thcoiy can be sustaino<l, jdiiloso- 
phical research is fruitless, and truth cannot ho rcacbf'd. Wc see 
thus that the author of the theory has also left on record some of 
the most forcible arguments against it. It appe.ars from Ari.stotlo 
(though we do not leam the fact from the Platonic dialogues), 
that Plato, in his later years, symbolized the Ideas or Forms under 
the denomination of Ideal Xiimbors, generated by imjfficaiion of 
The One vrith what he called The Great and Little, or the Jmlctez-. 
minate Dyad. This last, however, is not the programme wherein 
the Beabstic theory, stands opposed to JTominalisin. 

But the dialogue Parmenides, though full of acuteness on the 
negative side, not only furnishes no counter-theory, hut assorts 
continued allegiance to the llealisfio theory, which p.assed as 
Plato’s doctrine to his successors. To impugn, foaibly and even 
unanswerably, a thcorj' at once so sweeping and so little fortifi'sl 
by po.sitivo reasons, was what many dialecticians of the am; cmild 
do. But to do this, and at the same time to construct a counter- 
thepry, was a task requiring higher powers of mind. One. how- 
ever, of Plato’s disciples and successors was found .adequate to the 
task— Ap.isxoti.e. 

The Bealistic Ontology of Plato is founded (as Aristotle him- 
self remarks) upon miitrusf and mnicmf'i'bt percejition of !x« 
bearing entirely on the flux of particulars, avhich never Kt.and s(i|I 
so as to become objects of laiowledgo. .>V11 rc.ality. .atid all c-ig- 
noscibility, averc supposed to reside in the f{p, arete avorld of 
Cogitable TJnivers.als crlra rem or ante rem J, of wbieh, in some 
confused manner, p.articnlar? were sujxposed to partake. Tlie 
TJnivers.al, ap.art from its particiil.ars, was clearly and fully 
knowable, furnishing propositions con.st.antly and infallibly true : 
the Universal, as manifested in its particulars. v.ais never fully 
knowable, nor could ever become the subjo<;t of propositions, 
except .such as were .sometimes true aud somcritues f.ibe. 

Again.st this sop.aration of the 1 nivers;il mini its I’artic'ula^, 
Aristotle entered a strong protest ; as^ well ns .acrainst the sulw 
sidiarj' haqiothesis of a participation of the lalb'r in the fonr-rr: 
which participation, when the two liad Ixx n drelared sop irate, 
appeared to him not only untcn.ahle and uncertbied. but nnin- 
telligiblo. His arguments are interesting, as being among tlu- 
ciirlicst objections knoivn to us anain-st Bealism. j 

1. Bealisra is a iis.riess mnltiiilic.ation of exists nees. .serving 

purpose. MTiercvcr a number of p:irti£:ular.s — bo tlu-y sue- 
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stances eternal or peiisliaWe — te tley substances, qualities, or 
relations — bear the same name, and tbus bare a UniTersal in re 
predicable of them in common— in everj- sucb case Plato assumes 
a Universal extra rem, or a separate self-existent Eorm; vrbicb 
explains nothing, .and merely doubles tbe total to be summed up.* 

2. Plato’s arguments in support of Eealism are either incon- 
clusive, or prove too much. Wherever there is cognition (he 
argues), there must exist an eternal and unchangeable object of 
cognition, apart from particulars, u'hich are changeable and 
perishable. Ko, replies Aristotle : cognition does not require the 
Universalia extra rem : for the Universalia in re, tbe constant pre- 
dicate of all the particulars, is sufficient as an object of cognition. 
Moreover, if the argument "were admitted, it vrould prove that 
there existed separate Forms or Universals of mere negations — 
for many of the constant predicates are altogether negative. 
Again, if Self-Existent Universals are to be assumed corre- 
sponding to all our cogitations, vre must assume Universals of 
extinct particulars, and even of fictitious particulars, such as Hip- 
pooentaurs or Chimeras : for of these, too, ire h.ave phantasms or 
concepts in our minds, f 

S. The most subtle disputants on this matter include Belaia, 
among the Universals Ideas or Forms. This is absurd, because 
these do not constitute any Genus by themselves. These dis- 
putants have also urged against the Sealistic theory that powerful 
andimsolved objection, entitled The Third 

4. The supporters of these Self-Existent Universals trace them 
to tvro principia — ^The One, and the Indeterminate Djud ; rvhich 
they affirm to he prior in existence even to the Universals them- 
selves. Put this can never be granted : for in tbe first place, tbe 
Idea of Eumber must be logicatiy prior to tbe Idea of the Dyad; 
but the Idea of Jsiunber is relative, and the Edative can never he 
prior to the Absolute or Self-Existent. 

5. If vre grant that wherever there is one constant predicate 
belonging to many particulars, or wherever there is stable and 
trustworthy cognition, in all such cases a Self-Existent Universal 
correlaie extra rem is to be assumed, we shall find that this 
applies not merely to Substances or Essences, but also to tbe 
other Categories — Quality, Quantityi Edation, &c. But hereby 
we exclude tbe possibility of partidpation in them by Particulars : 

* Aristot. Jletaph. A. 990, a. 34 ; M. 1079, a. 2. Here we have the 
first appearance of the argument that William of Ockham, the 
Nominalist, pnt in the foreground of his case against Eealism — ‘Entia 
non sunt milltiplicanda prmter necessitatem,’ &c. 

+ Aristot. Metaphys. A. 990, h. 14; Scholia, p. 565, b. 10. Brandit 

i Aristot. Metaph. A. 990, b. 15, ot aKpi^iarepot rwy Xoyioy. Both the 
points here noticed appear in the Parmenides of Plato. _ . 

The objection called The Third Man, is expressed by saying, that if 
there he a Form of man, resembling individual men, yon must farther 
postulate some higher Form,- marking the point of resemblance between 
the two ; and so on higher, without end, 
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since from sncli participaKon fhe Particular derives its SuEdinneo 
or Essence alone, not its accidental predicates. Tims the Self- 
Existent IJniversal Dyad is eternal : but a particular jair, v.-liicli 
derives its essential property of donbleness from pnrtaldng in this 
Universal Dyad, does not at the same time partake of eternity, 
unless by accident. Accordingly, there are no Universal Ideas, 
except of Substances or Essences ; the common name, vrhen 
applied to the ivorld of sense and to that of cogitation, signifies 
the same thing — substance or essence. It is unmeaning to talk 
of anything else as signified — any other predicate coiumon to 
many. IVeii then, if the Form of the Univcrsals, and the Fonii 
of fnose particulars that participate in the Univcrsals, bo the 
same, u'e shall have something common to both the one and the 
other, 80 that the objection called 'The Third Man will bc-eomo 
applicable, and a higher Form must be postulated. But if the 
Form of the Univcrsals and the Form of the participating ]>arti- 
culars, be not identical, then the same name, as signifying boili, 
tvill be used equivocally ; just as if you applied the same denomi- 
nation Man to Kallias and to a piece of vrood, ivithout any 
common property to ivamint it. 

6. But the greatest difiiculty of all is to understand hoiv these 
Cogitable Univcrsals, not being causes of any change or move- 
ment, contribute in any ivay to the objects of sense, cither to the 
eternal or to the perishable or boiv they assist us tow.ard« tlie 
knowledge thereof, bein" not in them, and therefore not their 
substance or essence ; or liovr they stand in any rc.al rel.ation to 
their participants, being not immanent therein. Particulars for- 
tainly do not proceed from these Univcrsals, in any intelligible 
sense. To say that the Univcrsals arc archetypes, and that par- 
ticulars partake in them, is unmeaning, and mere poetic uirtaphor. 
For where is the working force to mould them in confonnity with 
the Univcrsals ? Any one thing may he like, or may i-oeaie like, to 
any other particular thing, by accident ; or without any remdar 
antecedent cause to produce suchasdmilatiou. Tlie samp particular 
bubstonce, moreover, will have not one Universal .andictcyie only, 
but several. Thus, the same indiridua! man will have not only the 
Self-animal and the Self -biped, but also the St-lf-man, ns Arclu tyj®. 
Then again, there will be Universal Archetypes, not merely far p-ir- 
ticular sensible objects, but also for Univcrsals tbcm'-elvc s ; thus the 
Genus will be an nrcbctyxic for its various sj>ecics : .so that the same 
which is now archotjq>e, will, under other circumstances, W toj'y. 

7. Furthermore, it sc-ems impossible that what i« Substance or 
Essence can be separate from that whereof it is thif Substance or 
Essence. How then c.an the Uniscrsals, if they be the Essence' 
of Sensible tilings, have any existence apart from those ft<-nsibie 
things ? Plato tells us in the Ph.-edon, that the Forms or Uni- 
versals are the causes why particulars both exist nt ail, and c-jau 
into such or such modes’ of existence. But even if wp assume 
Univcrsals ns existing, still the Particulars participant th''r>.:n 
will not come into being, unless there be some efficient cause to 
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produce movement ; moreover, many' other things come into 
being, though there he no TJniversals" correlating therewith, e.g., 
a house, or a ring. The same causes that were sufficient to bring 
these last into being, will be sufficient to bring all particulars into 
being, without assuming any TJniversals extra rem at all. 

8. Again, if the TJniversals" or Forms are Numbers, how can 
they ever be causes F Even if we suppose Particulars to be Num- 
bers also, how can one set of Numbers be causes to the others? 
There can be no sucb causal influence, even if one set be eternal, 
and the other perishable.* 

Out of tbe many objections raised by Aristotle against Plato, 
we have selected such as bore principally upon the theory of 
Pealism ; that is, upon the theory of Universalia ante rem or extra 
rem — self-existent, archetypal, cogitable substances, in which Par- 
ticulars faintly p.articipated. The objections are not superior in 
acuteness, and they are decidedly inferior, in clearness of enunci- 
ation, to those that Plato himself produces in the Parmenides, 
jiloreover, several of them are founded upon Aristotle’s point of 
view, and would have failed to convince Plato. The great merit of 
Aristotle is, that he went beyond the negative of the Parmenides, 
asserted this new point of view of his own, and formulated it into 
a counter-theory. He rejected altogether the separate and ex- 
clusive reality which Plato had claimed for his Absolutes of .the 
Cogitable world, as well as the deriicative and unreal semblance 
that alone Plato accorded to the sensible world. 'Without 
denying tbe distinction of the two, as conceivable and nameable, 
be maintained tbat truth and cognition required that they should 
be loohed at in impbcation with each other. And he went even 
a step farther, in antithesis to Plato, by reversing the order of the 
two. Instead of considering the Cogitable TJniversals alone as real 
and complete in themselves, and the Sensible Particulars as degene- 
rate and confused semblances of them, he placed complete reality 
in the sensible particulars alone, f and treated tbe cogitable uni- 
versals as contnbutoiy appendages thereto ; some being essential, 

* Aristet. Metaph., A. 991, b. 13. Several other objections are made 
by Aristotle against that variety of the Platonic. theory whereby the 
lieas were commuted into Ideal numbers. ^ These objections do not be- 
long to the controversy of Healism against Nominalism. 

+ Aristotle takes pains to vindicate against both Plato and the Hera- 
cleiteans the dignity of the Sensible World. They that depreciate sen- 
sible objects as perpetually changing, nnstable, and unknowable,, mate 
the mistake (he observes) of confining their attention to the sublunary 
interior of tbe Cosmos, where, indeed, generation and dcstructioii largely 
prevail. But this is only a small portion of the entire Cosmos. In the 
largest portion — tbe visible, celestial, superlunary regions — ^thete is no 
generation or destruction at all, nothing but permanence and uniformity. 
Tn appreciating the sensible world (Aristotle says), philosophers ought to 
pardon the shortcomings of the smaller portion- on account of the excel- 
lencies of the larger; and not condemn both together on account of the 
smaller — (Metaphj-s., P. 1010, a. 32), 
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otliers non-essential, tnt all of them relative, and none of th^'ra 
independent integers. His philosophy v.-as a complete revolution 
as compared with Parmenides and I’l.ato ; a revolution, too, the 
more calculated to last, because he embodied it in an clahoratc and 
original theory of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ontologj’. Ho was 
the first philosopher that, besides recognizing the equivocal cha- 
racter of those general terms whereon sjieculative debate chiefly 
turns, endeavoured methodically to set out and compare the dif- 
ferent meanings of each' term, and their relations to each other. 

However much the Ontologj’ of Aristotle mnj- fail to satisfy 
modem exigencies, still, as compared with the Platonic Pcalism, 
it was a considerable improvement. Instead of adopting Pus 
as a self-explaining term) contrasted wth the Generatcfl and 
Perishable (the doctrine of Plato in the Itepublio, Phmdon, and 
Timmns), he discriminates several distinct meamng^s of Jin' ; a 
discrimination not alwaj-s usefully pursued, hut fending in the 
main towards a better theory. The distinction between Ena 
potential, and Ens actual, docs not belong directly to the qiic’-tio.’j 
between Eealism and 2<’ominnlism, yet it is a portion of that 
philosophical revolution wrought by Aristotle against Pi(tto — 
msplacemcnt of the scat of reality, and transfer of it from the 
Cogitable Universal to the Sensible Particular. The direct < mm- 
oiation of this change is contained in his dis’tinction of Ens' into 
Fundamental and Concomitant (trvpjltjlavvra and Ins still gvi-aUr 
refinement on the same principle by enumerating the ten v.irietics 
of Ens called Categories or Predicaments.* Ho will not al]o\v Ens 
(nor Unum) to ho a Genus, partible into Species ; he n-eogtuie*' it 
only as a word of many analogous meanings, cut’: ej 
pal and fundamental, tlio rest aerivntive and snhcnlin.'ife thereto, 
each in its ouTi manner. iVristoflo thus estahlishos a graduatid 
scale of Entia, each having its value and portion, audits 
own mode of connexioij with the common centre, 'lliat lommcn 
centre, Aristotle declared to be of neccssitj- some individual ohjC'Vt 
— Uoc Aliquid, That 3Ian, Tliis Horse, Ac. This was the cominnn 
Subject, to which all the other Entia belonged as pn-diratts. :ind 
without which none of them had a«jy reality. AVe here mil into- 
the language of Logic, the first theory of v,’liieh we owe to 
Aristotle. His ontological classific-ation was adapted to that 
theory. 

As we are here concerned only vritli the difierent ways of C’'m 
ceiving the relation borivecn tlie Particular and the Uiiivi-rsal, ye 
arc not c;illcd on to criticise the wcU kno-mi dc-cujde emitneratieu 
of Categories or Prediemirnt® given by Ari^totic, L ti; in Ins 
Treatise called by tliat name and chewhero. I'or onr purjej'o jt 

* In enumerating the ten Cafcgctics, Aristotl" tahrs hi' depart':.*»> 
from the projtosiUon — Hotne enm't — //> •va rindl. lie a'’'V,n'.f* r. J irt.cn- 
larindiridu-il as Subject : and be distributes nndi r ten c myi! hejd*, .’fli 
the information that can be a--kvd or civen ab-rat th.V, S-Ad’ct — all lb” 
picdicato tliat can he atSrmed or dtiiiid tbinof. • 

49 
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is enougli to i)oint out tLat tlie particular sensiUe Hoc Aliqidd is 
declared to be the ultimate subject, to wbicb all TJniversals attach, 
as determinants or accompaniments; and that if this condition be 
-wanting', the unattached Universal cannot rank among complete 
Entia. The Subject or Hirst Substance, -which can never become 
a pre^cate, is established as the indispensable ultimate subject for 
all predicates ; if that disappears, all' predicates disappear along 
■with it. The Particidar thus becomes the keystone of tho arch 
whereon all Universals rest. Aristotle is indeed careful- to 
point out a gradation in these predicates ; some are essential to 
the subject, and thus approach so near to the First Substance that 
he calls them Second Sxibsiances ; others, and the most in number, 
are not thus essential; these last are Concomitants or Accidents, 
and some of them fall so much short of complete Entity that he 


These ten Karrjyopiat — yti'c rwv KarqyopitDt', sometimes simply ra ytvij 
•—axrjftara rwtf KaTtiyopiCjv— 2Vadicame>itu in Latin — are as follows; — 

1. Oiiaia — Substantia — Substance. 

2. IIoo'oi' — Quantum— Quantity. 

3. Xlotbt' — Quale — Qualit3', * 

4. Upog ri — Ad aligiiid — Relation. 

5. IIov — F3i — Location. 

6. ndrs — Quando — Period of Time. 

7. Ktiadai—Jacere — Attitude, Posture. 

8. ’’Extiv—Sabl c — Equipment, Appurtenances, Property, 

• y. noislv — Facere — Active occupation. • 

10. ndox«‘>' — Pult— Passive occupation. 

1. The first Category, Substance, is distributed into Prime and 
Secvmda. Prima, -which is Substance par excellence, can onlj- serve as a 
Subject in propositions, and can never be a Predicate, it is indispens- 
able as a substratum for predicates ; though alone and -without some of 
them, it is a mere unmeaning term. Substantia Secunda describes the 
Species or Genus that includes the First Respecting an unkno-wn 
Subject — Kallias — yon ask, 'What is Kalliasi' Answer is made by 
declaring the Second Substance, the Species he belongs to — Kallias is 
a man. 

2. Quantum — How large is he ? To this question answer is made 
under the same Categorj- — He is si^ feet high', as thin as Kinesias, &c. 

5. Quale — ’"W^hat maimer of man is he ? Answer the third Category 
— He is fair, flat-nosed, muscular, &o. 

4. Metaia — What are the relations that he stands inP He is father, 
master, director, &c. 

6. Ubi — Where is he ? In his house, in the market-place, £c. 

6. Qumirfo— Of what point of time do you speak? Yesterday, last 
year, now, &c. 

7. Jacere — In what attitude or posture is he ? He is lying do-wn, 
standing upright, kneeling, &c. 

8. Habere — "What has he in the waj' of clothing, equipment, arms, 
propertj’ ? He has boots, sword and shield, an axe, a house, &c. 

9. Facere — In what is he actively occupied P' Ho is speaking, writing, . 

fencing, cutting wood, &c. _ _ - 

10. Fati — ^In what is he passively occupied ? He is being beaten, re» 
proved, rubbed, having his hair out, &o. 
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describes tbem as near to Non-Entia.* But all of them, essential 
or unessohtial, are alike constitueats or appenthiges of the Fir.-t 
Substance or Particular Subject, and have no reality in anv Other 
character. 

We thus have the counter-theory of Aristotle a^inst tlio 
Platonic Eeabsm. Instead of separate Universal subitancos, con- 
tainmg in themselves full realitj', and forfeiting much of that 
reality -when they faded domi into the shadowy copies called Par- 
ticulars, he inverts the Platonic order, announces full reality to be 
. the privilege of the Particular Sensible, and confines the fimctien 
of the Universal to that of a Predicate, in or along with the Par- 
ticular. There is no doctrine that he protests ag.ainst niore_ fre- 
quently, than the ascribing of separate reality to the Universal. 
The tendency to do this, he signalizes as a natural but unfortunate 

Such is the fist of Categories, or decaplo classiGeation of predirat''”, 
drawn up by Aristotle, seemingly from tho comparison of many diiT.Ttnt 
propositions. He himself says, that there aro various predicates that 
might bo referred to more than one of the seTtral heads ; and be dow 
not consider this os an objection to tho classification. Iho fourth cl.iss — 
Silata — ought to bo considered as including them all ; the first Category is 
the common and indispensable Correlutc to all tho others. Aristotle's con- 
ception of relation is too narrow, and tied doivn hy gTa!nmatic.al conjunc- 
tions of words. Yet it must bo said, that the objections to his clas.-ification 
on this ground, aro applicable also to the imjiroved classifications of modtm 
times, which dismiss the ei.x last heads, and retain only the four first — 
Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation. Of these four, thij, three first 
properly rank under the more general hc.ad of Reluta. 

Among all tho ten heads of the Aristotcliim scheme, the two tlast 
have been usually considered as most incoupruoui, and le-ast tnli'Jrd to 
their places, are, Ho. 7 and 8 — Jadre and ilahZtt. They are douhtPr.i 
peculiarities ; and they may fairly he considered as xcvc.Jiug the first pro- 
jection of the scheme in Aristotle’s mind, Uo began by conceiving an 
indiridu.al man as tho Subject, and he Iritfi to classify the various fro- 
dicates apph'cable in reply to questions respecting the same. Ne>w, i ; 
this point of afew, the seventh and eighth Categories nil! la- ft and im- 
portant; referring to facts contfianlly varying, and oftMi dt sir.il, le to 
know; moreover not fit to rank under any of tic other genera! bnd-, 
except under llelata, which compris'-s them as well as all the rr .-1. ^ JJul 
Aristotle afterwards proceeded to suctih tiie apjilication of tie umiiiie, 

BO as to comprehend philosophy generally, and other subjects of Tr, dir.a- 
tion besides the individual man. Utro undoub'.idly the stwcnlh and 
cighth heads appear narrow and trivial. .Yn-totle probibSy would tievir 
have introduced them, had meh enlarged purpose Its n j’n-e.nt to bis 
mind from the beginning. Probably, too, tie was not in-in-ihle ts the 
perfection of tho number Ten. 

* Aristot. Metaph., E. 3025, h. 21. poairai ydp ro ev/ifiipijci r lyyif 

n roe pi; itvop. 

liere cannot ho a stronger iUustratirn of the ditT-wnce l>i'.wi-ta the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian point of view, than the f.u-t ti.at Plato 
applies the’ same designation to all jnrticubsr obj'-cts of s>nv — <1.41 
they aro only mid-way between Entia and Hun-Entia. (it-.p.ub'uc, v 
476‘-47!)). 
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iliusion, lessening the beneficial efficacy of nniversal demonstrative, 
reasoning.*^ And he declares it to be a corollary, from this view 
of the Particnlar as indispensable subject, along with the Univer- . 
sal as its predicate ; — ^That the first principles of demonstration 
in all the separate theoretical sciences, must be obtained by in-' 
duction from particulars : first by impressions of sense preserved 
in the memorj’- ; then by multipbed remembrances enlarged into 
one experience ; lastly, by many experiences generalized into one 
principle by the Ifous.t 

‘While Aristotle thus declares Induction to be the source from 
whence demonstration in these separate sciences draws its first 
principles, we must at the same time acknowledge that his manner 
of treating science is not always conformable to this declaration, 
and that he often seems to forget Induction altogether. This is 
the case not only in his First Philosophy, or iHetaphysics, but also 
in his Physics. He there professes to trace out what he calls 
beginnings, causes, elements, &c., and he analyzes most of the 
highest generahties. Yet stiU these analytical enquiries (whatever 
be their value) are usually, if not always, kept in subordination to 
the counter-theory that he had set up against the Platonic 
Eealism. Complete reality resides (he constantly repeats) only in 
the particular sensible substances and sensible facts or movements 
that compose the aggregate Cosmos; which is not generated, 
but eternal, both as to substance and as to movement. If these 
sensible substances disappear, nothing remains. The beginnings 
and causes exist only relatively to these partieulars. Form, . 
Matter, Pxavation, are not real Beings, antecedent to the Cosmos, 
and pre-existent generators of the substances constituting the 
Cosmos; they are logical fragments or factors, obtained by mental 
analysis and comparison, assisting to methodize our philosophical 
point of view or conception of those substances ; but incapable of 
being understood, and having no value of their own apart from 
the substances. Some such logical analysis (that of Aristotle or 
some other) is an indispensable condition even of the most strictly 
inductive philosophy. 

There are some portionB of the writings of Aristotle (especially 
tlie third hook De Animd and the twelfth book of the Meiajthysica) 
where he appears to lose sight of the limit here indicated; but 
with few exceptions, we find him constantly remeraberiug, and 
often repeating, the great truth formulated in his Categories — that 
full or substantive reality resides only in the Hoc Aliquid, with its 
predicates implicated with it — and that even the highest of these 
predicates (Second Substances) have no reality apart frord some 
one of their particulars. We must recollect that "ttongh Aristotle 

• Aristot. Analyt. Poster., L, p. 85, a. 31, b. 19. 

t See the concluding chapter of the Analytica Posteriora. 

A similar doctrine is stated by Plato in the Phfedon (p. 96 B.), as one 
Hnong the intellectual phases that Sokrates had passed througli.in the 
cuuise ofhis life, without continuing in them. 



denies f» the predicates a separate rcalitj", hd'iecogmzcs in {bcm 
an adjective reality, as accoi^paninicnts and determinants : he wn- 
temp^tes all the ten Categories as distinct varieties of mdsteiTO.* 
This is sufficient as a basis for abstraction, srhereby wc can name 
t them and reason upon them as distinct objects of thought or 
points of view, although none of them come into rcalitv except as 
implicated vrith a senable particular. Of such reasoning Aristotle’s 
First Philosophy chiefly consists ; and he introdnees peculiar 
phrases^ to describe this distinction of reason, between two differ- 
ent points of view, where the real object spoken of is ono 
sad the same. The frequency of tbo occasions taken to point 
out that distinction, moA. his anxiety to keep the First Philo- 
sophy in harmony with the theory of reality announced in his 
' Categories. 

The Categories of Aristotle appear to have become more widely 
known than any other part of his philosophy. They were much dis* 
enssed ' . ' ■ ■ after hm ; and even when not adopted, 

were j-- ■ :■ v minds os a scheme to be amenaed.t 

Most of the arguments turned upon the nine later Categories ; 
it was debated whether these were projjerly enumerate and 
discriminated, and whether the enumeration os a whole was 
exhaustive. 

With these details, however, the question between Realism and 
its counter-theory (wbetber Conceptualism or Nommalism) is not 
maturially concemw. The standam against Realism was raised by 
Aristotle in the First Category, when be proclaimed t he Hoc Aliquiu 
to be the only complete Ens, and the Universal to exist ordy along 
with it as a predicate, being nothing in itself apart ; and when ho 
enumerated Qtialily os one among the predicates, and nothing be- 
yond. In the Platonic Realism (Phiedon, Timccus. Parmenides) 
what Aristotle Killed Quality was the highest and fno«t incon- 
testable among all Substances — the Good, tlic Beautiful, the 
Jnst, &c. ; what Aristotle called Second Substance svas also Sub- 
Btance in the Platonic Realism, though not so incoutestablv; 
but what Aristotle called First Substance was in the Platonic 
Realism no Substance at oil, but only one among a multi- 
tude of confused and transient shadows. It is in the First and 
Third Categories that the capital antithesis of Aristotle against 
the Platonic Realism is contained. As far os that antitb*^ is 
concerned, it matters little whether the ag^gate of predifaitcs 
be subdivided under nine general heads (Categories} or under 

^ , 

In the century Bucceeding Aristotle, the Stoic phflosophers 
altered his Categories, and drew up a new list of their own, con- 
taining only four &tinct heads instead of ten. We have no 
record or explanation of the Stoic Categories from any of thtsr 

• Aristot. Metaphys., 0. 1017, o. 24. oeoxSc faflXiprat (ri ey^ora 
rnc ironjyopiac) TO<fotfraX“C vi tjyat mjftairri. . . , 

+ This is the just temark of Trendelenburg— Katcgancnleaw — js. 2! ?. 
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authors ; so that ^’e are compdled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as ’far as vre can mahe out, they retained in their First Category 
the capital feature of Aristotle’s First Category ; the primacy of 
the First. Substance or Hoc Aliquid, and its exclusive privilege of 
imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this .'characteristie, hut to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an approach of 
the Universal to the Particular, as is implied by giving to it a 
second place in the same Category, and calling it Second Sub- 
stance. The First Category of the Stoics (Something or Subject) 
included only particular substances ; aU Universals were by them 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
riibstances, and designated by the term Non-Somethings — Non- 
Suhstances,* 

The Heo-Platonist Plotintjs, in the third century after the 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoics (though looking from the 
opposite point of view) in disapproving Aristotle’s arrangement of 
Second Substance in the same Category with First Substance.f 
He criticises at some length both the AristoteHan list of Cate- 
gories, and the Stoic list ; but he falls back into the Platonic and 
even the Parmenideau point of view. His capital distinction is 
between Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitabiha are in his 
view the most real ; (?.«. the Aristotelian Second Substance is 
more real than the First ;) among them the highest, Unum or 
Bonum, is the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. 
Plotinus thus departed altoeether from the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories,- and re-rived the Platonic or Parmenideau Eealism; yet 
not without some Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable 
that in this departure his devoted friend and schqlar PoRPBXRT 
did not follow him. Porphyry not only composed an Introduc- 
tion to the Categories of Aristotle, but also -rindicated them at 
great length, in a separate commentary, against the censures of 
Plotinus : Desippus, J ambhchus, and Simplicius, followed in the 
same track. J Still, though Porphyry stood forward ’ both as 
admirer and champion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did 
not consider that the question raised by the First Category 
of Aristotle against the Platonic Beahsm was finally decided. 
This is sufficiently proved by the three problems cited above 
out of the Introduction of Porphyry; where he proclaims it. 
to be a deep and difficult inquiry, whether Genera and Species 
had not a real substantive eristeqce apart from the indiridnals 
composing them. Aristotle,- both in the Categories and in many 
other places, had declared his opinion distinctly in the negative, 
againrt Plato : but Porphjuy had not made up his mind between 

• Prantl — Gesoh. der Logik. Vol. 1. sect. ri. p. 420. ovrtva rd 
coiva Trap' auroTc Xtytrai, Itc. 

t Plotinus. Ennead. YI. 1, 2. 

i Simplicius. Sohol. in Aristotel. Gateg, — ^p. 40 a-b. Brandis. 
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the tnvo, though he insists, in language Toiy Aristotelian, on the 
distinction between First and Second Substance. * 

Through the translations and manuals of Boethius and others, 
the Categories of Aristotle were transmitted to the Latin Ciinr^- 
men, and continued to be read even through tlie darkest aars, 
when the Analj'tica and the Topica avere unknown or neglc-t't< d. 
The Aristotelian discrimination between First 'and Second Sub- 
stance was thus always kept in sight, and Botihius treated it 
much in the same manner as PorphjTylind done before him.f 
Alenin, Ebabanus Maurus, and Eric of Attrerre.J in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, repeated what they found in Boetluus, 'and 
upheld the Aristotelian tradition unimpaired. But Sron's 
Ebigexa (d. SSO A.D.) took an entirely opposite view, and 
reverted to the Platonic traditions, though ■with a large admix- 
ture of Aristotelian ideas. He -was a Chri'fisn Platoniri, blend- 
ing the transcendentalism of Plato and Plotinus wilh tlicologii’al 
dogmatic influences (derived from the Pseiulo-Diony.siu.s Areoparita 
and others) and verging somewhat even towards P.anthei'm. 
Scotus Erigena revived the doctrine of Cogitable Uiiif'rs'ilio rr'.ra 
rem and ante ran. Ho dcclarc<l express opjio-ition to the ritrange- 
ment of the First Aristotelian Category, whetehy the 
was put first, in the character of subject; the Universal second, 
in the character only of predicate; complete reality holongiuc to 
the two in conjunction. Scot-us maintained that tlie Cogitable or 
Incorporeal Universal was the first, the tnio and corajilcte re.al • 
from ■whence the sensible individuals were secondary, incomplete, 
multiple, derivatives.!! But though ho thus adopts and enforrts 
the Platonic theory of Universal^ aiitr ran .and r.rtra ra,-,. he do* ■s 
not think himself obliged to deny th,at Unirersalia m.ay In* I'a rc 
also. 

The coiitradiction of the Aii-^totclinn traditions, so Aar .as oen- 
cems the First Categorj', thus proclaimed by Seotns Kritrm.a, 
appears to liave provoked considerable ojiposifiou among hi' im- 
mediate .successors. 2sevcrthcloss, he nho ob:.ainr'l p.irli,'a!j«. 
Ecmigius of Auxcire .and others not only d*’ftnded the Platonic 
Bealism, but carried it as far ns Pl.ato hiin'-elf had done ; nfiinntncr 
that not only Univcrs.al Subst.incts, but aho Universal .iceifhrits. 
had a re.-J separate cxistenro, .apart from and anterior to indivi- 
duals.? The controversy for and agtiiu't the I’latonic Beaii<^!ii 
was thus distinctly l.aanched in the schools of the mi'ltlle ag>*s. 

• Praiitl — Gcschichle dcr I/igik. Voh I, » cf, II, p. f-iS.Ti. >'? 
Upon this account, Prantl find** Porphyr}- guilt r of ' in its 

extreme crudint's' — ‘ jene ims'-asto ftnhh'it dt? llcij irbmi.**.' 

+ Prantl — Gtschichte dcr Logik. Voh I., fr-cL 11, p 6S.5 : V'-h II . 
sect. 3, p. ■1-7. Tr( ndelenhurg— Kabcsricnlehr-', p. 2i.'>. 

t XXeberweg — Gcschichto d-’r PJjdc'.-'phie d*_r pslrMi'chen an! 
schehistischcn Zat, sect. 21, p, 115, t-l. 2nd, 

5 Prantl — Gesch. dcr Logik- Voh Ih, ch. 1."!, p. 22-5'. 

( Feberwrg— Gwhichlcd.'rPt.nes., tech 2i, p. 113. Pt ir.l! — 
dcr Logik, Voh Ih, ch. 13, 11, 15-17. 
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It Tvas Tiplield both as a philosophical revival, and as theologically 
orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter-theory of 
Aristotle. 

It has been stated above, that it "svas through Porphyry’s 
Tsagoge (in the translation of Boethius) that the schoolmen became 
acquainted vdth the ancient dispute as to the nature of Universals. 
Of Plato’s doctrines, except in a translation of part of the Timreus, 
they had for a long time only second-hand Imowledge, chiefly 
through St. Augustin ; of Aristotle, they knew down to the middle 
of the twelfth century, only the Categories and the Be Juferpre- 
iatione in translation, and not, until the beginning of the thirteenth, 
others besides the logical works. Down to about this time^ Jogic 
or dialectic being the whole of philosophy, the question as to 
Universals almost excluded every other ; and, even later, when 
the field of philosophy became much udder, it never lost the first 
place as long as scholasticism remained dominant. 

Rather more than two centmdes after the death of Scotus 
Erigena (about the end of the eleventh), the question was eagerly 
disputed, in its bearings upon the theological dogma of the 
Trinity, between Rosceixin, a canon of Compiegne, and AxsELir, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Anselm maintained that aU indivddual 
•men were in specie homo wnts, and formed a real unity; so too, 
although every person in the Ciodhead was'perfect God, they were 
hut one God. To this realistic doctrine, Eoscellin (of whom very- 
little is known), fonnding upon some of his immediate precursors, 
opposed a theory di-fferent from the Aristotelian, hl.aintaiuing with 
Aristotle, and even more strongly than Aristotle, that the indi- 
vidual particulars were the only real entities, he declared that, in 
genera and species, the indi-^iduals were held together only' sub- 
jectively by means of a general name, bestowed upon them for 
their points of similarity. Tlie Universals were neither ante rem 
(with Plato), nor in re (with Aristotle), but post rem ; and in 
themselves were nothing at all beyond voces or nomina. RosceUin 
appears to have carried out the theory consistently, and not 
merely with reference to the special theological question. So far 
as that was concerned, he was not afraid to pronounce that the 
three persons were three individual Gods ; and thereupon, his 
theology being condemned by an ecdesiastical council, the theory 
became suspect, and so remained until the late period of scholas- 
ticism. Its supporters were caUed by the name vocales or nomi~ 
nales, Nominalists; and it was at the same period of excited 
feeling that the name realis. Realist, was first used to designate 
the upholders of the ancient doctrine, as held either in the 
Platonic or -the Aristotelian form. 

To what lengths the discussion of the question was carried in 
the ceiitury that elapsed from -fche "time of Anselm and RosceUin 
■Hil the beginning of the second period of scholasticism, may be . 
seen in a list dra^vn up by Pr.mtl (Geseb. d. Eog. II., pp. 118-21) 
of not less tban tbirteen distiuct opinions, or shades of opiuion, 
held by different schoolmen; Of these, the most distinguished 
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■was AbaeIiAED (1079'1142), irho tooTc tip » poation between tbe 
extremes of .Eealism and Kominalxsin. On the one hand, he 
demed the independent cxhtenco of XTniversals, and inclined 
rather to the Axistoteliaa view of their iminancnoe in rebuif on 
the other, he inveighed pgninst the nominalisin of Eoscdliii. and 
pronounced that the^fTniversals were not mere voce^, hut smnones 
or predications, yet it is a mistake to describe him as a Co!Kcp~ 
iualist, the name conferred upon such ns, agreeing with tha 
Kominalists in regard to the purely subjective character /pewf 
remj of the TJaiversals, differed from these in ascribing to the 
mind the power of fashioning a Concept or notion correspoadenfc 
to the general name. 

In riie I3th century, when Scholasticism reached its highest 
development, the eupremacy of Aristotle was firmly established. 
We find accordingly in Thomas AornfAS {122G-74) a snpportcr of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the TTntversals as imnianent in rt; 
but, at the same time, be declared that the intcU<>ct, by absf met- 
ing the mentiai attribates (quiddities) of things from tiieir aed- 
dental attributes, forms Universals post rrm; and, although he 
utterly rejected the Platonic assumption of ideas as real — the only 
truly real — eniia, he yet maintainea that the idixis or tliovght» of 
things in the JJivino mind, antecedent to orcataun, were i'ntnna/io 
ante reih, 

isy great rival in the next generation, Drss Pcorns (d. 1300), 
aifrpftting the ITnivcrsals in the same tbree-foM s«m«e, dr*fer* 
mined the various related questions in a war peculiar to 
Ipimsclf. Especially in regard to the question of mn relation 
of the universal to the singular or individual, was he at war 
with Ms predeOGssors. Thomas had deelansl ihat in the indi- 
vidual, composed of form and matter f rantima niforitaj, the 
form was the Universal, or element common to all the indivi- 
duals; what marked off one individual from another — the so-called 
principU of individuaiim — was the matter, r q. in Sokrates. hat 
’caro, ArtC ossa. But ns matter boro tbe ebarnrt* r of defis.‘t or im- 
perfection, Scotus complained that this was to represent the 
individual as made imperfect in being tiuiindualired, whereas it 
was the uUirm realitm, the most truly perfect form of Ei^tence. 
The principle of individuation must be sonictbing positive, and 
not, like matter, negative. The qmdAiUtt. or universal. raa<f be 
supplemented by a hcerceitas to make it singular or individual; 
Sotaates was made individual by tbe addition of ^olvotitus to his 
specific and generic characteristics ns man and animal. ^ 

The next name is of the greatest importance. WuxtAir of 
OcJOlAir (d. 134 T), an Englishman and pnpil of Duns Scotus, 
revived the nominnUstic doctrine that had been so long dttcrcdit»i 
amongst tbe leading schoolmen and frowned uma bj- the Chnsreli, 
From him. ifnotearlicr, ista bedatcdibopaieidofihodairvfaV of 
Scholasticism ; severanee beginning to be made of reason fnim 
faith, and philosophy being no longer prosecuted in tbe solo 
interest of taeologicaf dogma. 
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XFrdversals (genera, species; and tlie lilce) were, he held, liothihg : 
real extra animam, but were only in mente. Calling Everything that 
existed in or out of the mind a singular or individual, he asked how 
a term (terminusj like homo could be predicated of anumher of indi- 
viduals. The answers of evep^ form of Idealism, that of Duns 
Scotus included, led to absurdity; the Ecalists all began with 'the 
universal, and sought to explain from it the individual, whereas 
they ought to begin with the singular, which alone really exists, 
and ascend to the explanation of the universal. The true doctrine 
was that the universals were not at all in things, but in the mind; 
and in the proposition homo est risibilis, the term hcmo stood not 
for any universal man, but for the real individual man, who alone 
could laugh. As to the mode of existence of the universals in. the 
mind, he contented himself with enumerating various opinions 
that were or might be held, without deciding for one in particular. 
But he was ever ready with the warning : Entia non sunt mxilti- 
plicanda •prcder necessitatem. Thongh he was not a nominalist pure • 
and simple, — in refusing to regard the xmiversals as mere words or 
names and nothing more-— it would be committing him to more 
than he has committed himself to, if we should call him, with 
some, a Oonceptualist. 

Erom the time of ‘William of Ocltham, the nominalistic doc- ^ 
trine, in some shape or other, remained triumphant in the schools 
Eormorly suspected and condemned, and revived by a detenidned 
opponent of the papal see, it yet became so firmly established as 
a philosophical tenet, that it was accepted by the most orthodox 
theologians ; and, in the last days of scholasticism, it was actually 
Eealism that became the suspicious doctrine. In fact, with philo- 
sophy growing more and more independent, and entering upon 
discussions that had no reference to reh'gious dogma; it became 
possible for the later schoolmen to be Nominalists in regard to ' 
the question of Universals, while they were at the same time 
devout believers in the region of faith. It was when the question 
thus became an open one, that Realism, as a theory of TJniverl 
sals, fell into discredit ; as a tendency of the human mind. 
Realism remained active as before, and upon the extension of the 
field of philosophy at the beginning of the modem period, it oc- 
cupied new strongholds, from which it has not yet been dislodged. 

Since the age of Descartes, Nominalism or Conceptualism has 
been professed by the, great majority of thinkers; but tbe question 
has been allowed to sink into the second rank. In its stead, the 
discussion of the Origin of Knowdedge, — in or before experience,— • 
has risen into importance. When it was regarded as philo- 
sophically settled that Universals had no subsistence apart from 
the mind, it was a natural transition to pass to the consideration 
of their origin. But here, as in the question of perception, there 
has, during the whole modem period, been too little disposition 
to turn to account the results of the long mediiBval struggle. In 
the question of Innate Ideas the old question is directly involved. 

Hobbes is one pf the few in later times to whom the question 
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hjidlosfcnOTe of its significance, and he is ‘besides rmarhable as 
pertops fme most outipoben lepresentative of extreme Nomi- 
na^. His -riew cannot be better or more shortly given than 
in lus own words : ‘ Of names, some are common to many things, 
M a m<m, a free ; others proper to one thing, as he that -writ the 
Iltad, Homer , this man, that man. jind a common name, 
the name of many tlmgs severally taken, bnt not collectively o1 
all together (as man is not the name of ali mankind, bnt of every 
one, as of Peter, John, and the rest severally), is therefore called 
an •universal name; and therefore this word universal is never the 
name of anything existent in nature, nor of any idea or phantasm 
formed in the mind, but always the name of some word or name ; 
so that when a living creature, a stone, a spirit, or any other thing, 
is said to be universal, it is not to be understood that any man, 
stone, &o., ever was or can be universal, bnt only that these 
words, living creature, done, &c., are universal names, that is, names 
common to many things ; and the conceptions answering to them 
in our mind, are the images and phanta-sms of several living 
creatures or other things.. And, therefore, for the understanding 
of the extent of an universal name, we need no other faculty but 
!■' ■" — . by which wo remember that such names 

i I ■' • sometimes another, into onr mind.’ 

(!!■•■•■. . .■< •• • :. . 10 .) 

Loce:b’S view of Abstraction is contained in the Third Book of 
his Essay. In Chap. III., ‘ Of General Terms,’ he asks (5 6), ‘ how 
general words came to be made, seeing that all existing things 
are particular.' He replies, ‘ Words become general by being 
made the signs of general ideas; and Ideas become general, by . 
separating from them the circumstances of Time and Place, and 
any other ideas that may determine them to this ot that particular 
existence.’ He goes on to say Children know nothing but par- 
ticulars; at first they know, for example, a small number of 
persons ; as their experience grows they become acquainted with 
a greater number, and discern their agreements ; they then frame 
an idea to comprise these points of agreement, which is to them 
the meaning of the general term ‘ man ; ’ they leave out of the Id^ 
what is peculiar to Peter, James, and Mary, and retain what is 
common. The same process is repeated for still higher generalities, 
as ‘ animal.’ A general is nothing but the power of representing 
so many particulars. Essences and Species are only other names 
for these abstract ideas. The sorting of thmgs under names is 
the workmanship of the understanding, taking occasion /rim the 
similitude it oliserves among them, to make abstract general ideas; 
and to set them up in the mind as Patterns or Forms, to which they 
are found to agree. That the generalities are mere ideas, or men- 
tal products, and not real existences, is shown by the different 
composition of complex ideas in different minds; the idea of* 
Covetousness in one man is not what it is in another. 

Iioeke is tbas substantially a Nominalist, but does not go deep 
into tbe psychological nature of general ideas. He remarks justly 
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that the general idea proceeds upon similitude, designating the 
agreements of things, and leaving out the‘differences;^ut he does 
not afBrm that the mental notion is still a notion of one or more 
particulars. That he does not see the hearings of a thorough- 
going Nominalism, is evident from his mating little use of it, 
in arguing against Innate Ideas. 

Berkeket’s Nominalism is notorious and pronounced, and ■was 
in reality the wedge that split up, in his mind, the received 
theory of Perception. In the weU-lniown passage in the Introduc- 
tion to his ‘ Principles of Human l^owledge,’ he quotes the con- 
ceptualist doctrine, — as implying that the mind can form an idea 
of colour in the abstract by sinking every indi'vidual colour, and 
of motion in the abstract without concei-ving a body-moved, or the 
figure, direction, and vdocity of the motion, — and comments upon 
the doctrine in these terms : — ‘ “Whether others have this wonder- 
ful faculty of abstracting their ideas, they best can teU. For 
myself, I find, indeed, I have a faculty of imagining, or represent- 
ing -to myself the ideas of those particular things I have perceived, 
and of variously -compounding and dividing them. I can imagine 
a man with two heads, or the upper part of a man joined to the 
body of a horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, ■the nose, each 
by itself abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then, whatever hand or eye Iimagme,^itmnsthavesonieparticular 
shape and colour. like^wise, the idea of man that I frame to 
myself, must be either of a white, or a blach, or a tawny; a 
straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-sized man. I 
cannot by any effort of thought conceive the abstract idea above 
described. And it is equally impossible to form the abstract idea 
of motion distinct from the body moving, and which is neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear ; and the like may he 
said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever. To be 
plain, I own myself able to abstract in one sense, as when I con- 
sider some particular parts or qualities 'separated from others, 
with which though they are united in some object, yet it is 
possible they may really exist ■without them. But I deny that I 
can abstract one from another, or conceive separately, those 
qualities which it is impossible should exist separated; *or that I 
can frame a general notion by abstracting from particular’s in the 
manner aforesaid, which two last are the proper acceptations of 
abstractions.’ 

Berkeley recognizes in particular objects a power of representing 
a class ; as when the geometer demonstrates a proposition upon a 
particular triangle, and infers it for all triangles. In. this way, he 
says, the particular maij become general, by standing for a whole 
class. The expression is incautious on his part; a general par- 
ticular is an anomaly and a contradiction. 

HtTME follows Berkeley’s Nominalism with avidity and admir- 
ation, and inadvertently ascribes to Berkeley the authorship of the 
doctrine. ‘ A very material question,’ he saj-s, ‘ has been started 
concerning abstract or gener^ ideas, whether they be general or 
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particular in the mind’s conception of them. A gr^ut philosopher 
(Dr. Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in this particular, 
and has asserted that all general ideas are nothing hut particular 
ones annexed to a certain term, which gives them a more extensive 
signification, and makes them recall upon occasion other indivi- 
duals which are similar to them. As I look upon this to be one 
of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that has been made 
of late years in the republic of letters, I shall here endeavour to 
confirm it by some arguments, which I hope will put it beyond 
all doubt and controversy.’ 

He states his view thus: — ‘All general ideas are nothing but 
particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives them a 
more extensive signification, and makes them recall upon occasion 
other individuals which are similar to them [4S8]. A particular 
idea becomes general by being annexed to a general term, that is, 
to a term which, from a customary conjunction, has a relation to 
many other particular ideas, and readily recalls them in the 
imagination. Abstract ideas are therefore in themselves indivi- 
dual, however thej’ may become general in their representation. 
The image in the mind is only that of a particular object, though 
the application of it in our reasoning be the same as if it was 
universal.’ 

Eeid (iKTELi-EcrTiAi, PowEBs — ^Essay on Abstraction) contends 
for the mind’s power of forming general conceptions. He starts 
from the faculties of discerning difference and agreement; by 
these we are enabled to form classes, the names of which are 
general names. Such general names may be presumed to be the 
signs of general conceptions. We are able to form distinct con- 
ceptions of the separate attributes of anything," ns length, breadth, 
figure, and so on. Indeed, our knowledge of a thing consists of 
the knowledge of those attributes; we know nothing of the 
essence of an individual apart from these. We can conceive a 
triangle, not merely as an individual, with its attributes of size, 
place, and time, but to the exclusion of these individualizing 
attributes. Attributes, inseparable in nature, may yet be dis- 
joined in our conception. The general names of attributes ore 
appKcable to many individuals in the same sense, which cannot 
be if there are no general conceptions. 

Eeid refers to the history of the question of Eealism and 
Hominalism. He dweUs chiefly on the views of Berkeley and of 
Hume, declaring them to be no other than the opinions of the 
Nominalists and of Hobbes. On the whole, he confesses his 
ignorance of the ‘ manner how we conceive universals,’ admitting, 
at the same time, that it cannot be by images of them, for there 
can be no image of a universal. In fact, Eeid’s position coincides 
very nearly with Conceptualism. 

DugaIiD Stewart avows himself on the side of Nominalism, 
and deduces from the doctrine what he considers important con- 
sequences. There are two ways of seizing hold of general truths ; 
dther by fixing the attention on one individual in such a mannec. 
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that our reasomng may involve no circumstances but Trhat are 
common to the whole genus, — or, (laying aside entirely the con- 
sideration of things), by means of general terms. In either case, 
our conclusions must be general. The first method is exemplified 
in the diagrams of Geometry; the second in the symbols of Algebra. 

The Abstract Idea is nothing more than the quality or qualities 
■wherein different indi-vdduals resemble one another. Abstraction 
is the power of attending to the resembling attributes, and 
neglecting the points of difference. 

Although Stewart is thus an avowed nominalist, he yet failed 
to see the incompatibility between his doctrine and the theory of 
innate ideas, or the origin he assigns to such notions as ‘ causation, 
time, number, truth, certainty, probability, extension ; ’ which 
relate, he says, to things bearing no resemblance either to any of 
the sensible qualities of matter, or to any continuous mental 
operation. In short, we can have no idea of cause, apart alto- 
gether from causation in the concrete, as given us by perception 
through sense. , 

Thomas Bbo'wn expresses the generalizing process thus; There 
is, in the first place, the perception of two or more objects ; in the 
second place, the feeling or notion [better consciousness) of their 
resemblance ; and, lastly, the expression of this common relative 
feeling by a name, afterwards used as a general name for all those 
objects, the perception of which is followed by the same common 
feeling of resemblance. Brown thus approaches to the main 
position of Nominalism, the affirmation of Eesemblance among 
particular objects; but ho lays himself open to criticism by his, 
mode of expressing this fact of resemblance ; he calls it ‘ a feeling,’ 

‘ a general notion,’* ‘ a common relative feeling,’ ‘ a common 
feeling of relation ; ’ aU which are aw'kward and confused modes 
of stating that we perceive or discern the likeness of the particulars 
in question. The term 'feeling’ is inappropriate as giving an 
, emotional character to an intellectual fact. 

In criticising Berkeley’s handling of geometrical demon- 
stration, Brown maintains that have still a general notion, or 
‘ relative feeling,’ of the circumstances of agreement of particular 
things; without which general notion of a line, or a tiiangle, 
he thinks the demonstrations impossible and absurd. He says 
it is the very nature of a general notion not to be particular; 
for who can paint or particularize a mere relation ? This is, on ' 
Brown’s part, the vague mode of affirming that a general word 
designates certain particulars, together with the fact ’of their 
resemblance. As to the difficulty coimected "with mathematical 
demonstration, the remark may be made, that if the use of the 
general ivord ‘ triangle ’ implies the resemblance of a given figure 
to a great number of other figures, then so far as that resemblance 
goes, what is proved of one is proved of aU; and no fictitious 
triangle in the abstract is required. ’ The affirmation of resem- , 
blance carries -with it the ‘parity of reasoning’ assigned as the 
mode of geometrical proof. 
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HAiCELTON regards the whole controversy of Nominalism and 
Conceptualism as ‘ founded on the amhi^ity of the terms em- 
ployed. The opposite parties arc suhsfhntially at one. Had our 
British philosophers been aware of the Leibnitzian distinction of 
Intuitive and Symbolical Knowledge; and had we, like the 
Germans, different forms, like Jlegrtff and' Anscliauung, to denote 
different kinds of thought, there would have been as little differ- 
ence of opmion in regard to the nature of general notions in 
this country as in the Empire. 'With us, Idea, Notion, Con- 
ception,. &c., are confounded, or applied by different philosophers 
in different senses. I must put the reader on his guard against 
' Dr. Thomas Brorvn’s speculations on this subject. His o^vn doc- 
trine of univcrsals, in so far as it is peculiar, is self-contradictory; 
and nothing can be more erroneous than his statement of the 
doctrine held by others, especially by the Nominalists.’ 

In some parts of his writings, Hamilton expresses the Nomi- 
nalistic view with great exactness; while in others, and in his 
Logical system generally, he admits a form of Conceptualism. 
(See passages quoted in hliU’s Hamilton, chap. XVII.) He con- 
siders that there are thoughts such as ‘ cannot be represented in 
the imagination, as i/ie thought suggested Ig a general term’ (Edition 
of Heid, p. 3G0). He also holds that we have a priori abstract 
ideas of Space and Time, a view difficult to reconcile with 
Nominalism. 

James Mill introduced some novelty into the mode of describ- 
ing the idea corresponding to a general term. Suppose, he says, 
the word foot has been associated in the mind of a child with one 
foot only, it will in that case call up the idea of that one, and not 
of the other. Suppose next, that the same name ‘ foot’ begins to 
he applied to the child’s other foot. The sound is now associated 
not constantlj- with one thing, but sometimes with one thing, and 
sometimes with another. The consequence is that it calls up 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again, the word 'man’ 
is first applied to an individual ; at first, therefore, it calls to mind 
that individual ; it is then applied to another and another, and 
thus acquires the power of calling up any one or .more of a large 
number indifferently. The result is that the word becomes asso- 
ciated with the idea of a crowd, a complex and indistinct idea. 
Thus the word ‘ man’ is not a word having a veiy simple idea, as 
was the opinion of the Eealists; nor a word having no idea at all, 
as was the view of the Nominahsts; but a word cal^g up an 
indefinite number of ideas, by the power of association, and 
forming them into one very complex, and findistinct, but not 
therefore unintelligible, idea. 

Jn this mode of stating the nature ol the general idea, the 
author has brought info view one part of the operation, not pre- 
viously laid stress upon ; the fact that the general name brings to 
mind the particulars as a host, which is an important part of the 
case. In making general affirmations, we must be perpetually 
running over the particulars, to see that our generality confiicts 
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•witTi none- of them, j this constitutes the arduousness of general or 
abstract reasoning. Still, .exception has been taken to the phrase 
‘ a complex and indistinct idea’ applied to the association -with a 
general name ; and a more guarded expression is desirable. The 
author’s meaning is, first, that the name recalls not oneindividual, 
but many, and secondly, that a certain indistinctness belongs to 
our conception of the crowd. Both statements, with some explana- 
tion, are true. "We do recall a number of individuals, in a rapid 
series ; we can hardly be said to have them all before us at a 
glance , that would happen only if we had actually seen an as- 
sembled host ; we pass from one to the others by rapid transitions. 
In the second place, as a consequence of the rapidity of the transi- 
tions, and of our examining the individuals only with reference to 
one point, we may be said to have an indistinct, or p.artial image 
of each ; it being the tendency of the mind, in rapid thinking, to 
economize attention, by neglecting all the aspects of an object not 
relevant at the time. In speaking of what is common to birds, 
say ' feathers,’' we glance hurriedly at a number of individuals, but 
we do not unfold to view the full individuality of each. The more 
complex a thing is, the greater the number of separate glances 
requisite to comprehend it, both at first and in the memory j we 
may therefore stop short at a partial view, but this is not to be 
confounded with an abstract idea in the meaning of Conceptualism. * 

SAiitiEL Bailey (Letters on the Human Mind, Vols. I., II.) . 
has examined with great care the doctrine of general terms, being 
of opinion ‘ that a complete mastery of this part of mental philo- 
sophy furnishes a key for most of the difficulties besetting the 
subject, and throws a powerful light on all speculation whatso- 
ever.’ He makes full use of the nominalistic theory in refuting , 
Innate Ideas. 

According to him, there is no essential difference . between 
what passes in the min d when proper names are heard, and when 
general names are heard. The peculiar feature, in the case of 
general names, may be stated to be, that there is possibly and 
frequently, hut not necessarily, a greater range in the mental 
representations called up by any single appellation ; still there is 
nothing but an individual image, or a group or a succession of 
individuiil images or representations passing through the mind. , 
It must be obvious, on reflection, that tbis is, in truth, the only 
possible effect of general terms. We rank individxial objects under 
a common name, on accovmt of their resemblance to eacb other in 
one or more respects and when we use such an appellation, the 
utmost that the nature of the case allows us to do, whether the 
name has been imposed by omrselves or others, is to recall to our 
own minds, or to those of our he.arers, the whole of the single' 
objects thus classed together. This is an extreme case, which, no 
doubt, may happen ; but the result is usually far short of such a 
complete ideal muster, and we recall only a very inconsiderable 
part, or even sometimes only one, of the objects covered by the 
general term. It also appears that, if the ideas thus raised up 
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are sometimes vague and indefinite, the same qualities frequently 
characterize the ideas raised up by proper names, and attend even 
the perception of external objects. 

B . — TJie Ori'/in of Kmivledge — Ezjperience and Intuition, 

p. 188. 

The dialogues of Piato present a number of different vieu-s of 
the nature and origin of knowledge. One of the most charac- 
teristic, the doctrine of Reminiscence, as set forth in the Phsedrus, 
Phffidon, and ATenon, supposes the soul in a pre-existent state to 
have lived in the contemplation of the Eternal Ideas, and, when 
joined to a body, to have brought away slumbering recollections 
of them, rcvivable by the impressions of sense ; all cognition, but 
especially the true, consists in such awakening of the mind’s 
ancient knowledge lying dormant. This is a highly poetical pre- 
sentation of the later doctrine of- Innate Ideas. In the Eepubhc, 
svith the same fundamental conception of the origin of knowledge, 
he distinguishes its different grades : Ccyjnilicm of Intelligibles is 
opposed to Opinion of Scn-sibles, and again each of them includes 
a higher and lower form— Cognition is Kons or Dianoia as it is 
direct or indirect, and Opinion mayhePeii^ or mere CbnjedKre. 
The most explicit discussion of the question, What is knowledge ? 
is in the Theaetetus. There, while at the end he does not pretend 
to have given any settlement, in the course of the argument against 
the reduction of knowledge to sense-perception, he ads-anoes 
a peculiar theoiy. When the mind perceives sensible qualities 
like hardness, heat, sweetness, &c., it perceives them not with, but 
through, the senses. This at birth and equally in all : but some 
few, by going over and comparing simple impressions of sense, 
come to be able to apprehend, besides existence (essence and sub- 
stance), sameness, difference, likeness, uniifceness, good, and evil, 
&o., where the apprehension is by the mind, of itself alone, and 
without any aid of bodily organs. This is a remarkable view, 
because, as has been observed, he supposes these cognitions to he 
developed only out of the review and comparison of facts of sense, 
and only by a select few — ^two points wherein he is at variance 
with the common supporters of native mental intuitions (See 
Grate’s Fiato'U., p. 370, teq.). 

We shall next advert to Aiustotle’s opinions in regard to the 
existence of a class of primary or self-evident truths, clai m ing a 
right to be believed on the authority of Common Sense, without 
either warrant or limit from experience. 

Sir William Haiuilton (in his Dissertations on Eeid, Appmdix, 
p. 771-773) enrolls Aristotle with confidence among the philoso- 
phers that have vindicated the authority of Common Sense, as 
accrediting certain universal truths, independent of experience, 
and imposing a necessity of belief, snch as experience never can 
impose. Tet, of all the Aristotelian passages cited by Sir W. 
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Hamilton to establisli tMs position, only one (that from the 
l^icomachean Ethics, X., 2 , p. 772 , marked /. by Hamilton) 
has any real; force; and that is countervailed hy numerous others 
that he leaves unnoticed, as well as by the marked general tenor 
of siristotle’s writings. 

In regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examined-;— 

1. What position does he take up in respect to the authority 

of Common Sense ? 

2 . What doctrine does he lay down about the first prin- 

cipia or beginnings of scientific reasoning — ^the ap.X“‘ 

(7vAXoyt(rriKat 

' I.— That Aristotle did not regard Cause, Substance, Time, &c., as , 
Intuitions, is shown by the subtle and elaborate reasonings that 
he employs to explain them, and by the censure that he bestows 
on the erroneous explanations and shortccmings of others. Indeed, 
in regard to Causality, when we rend the great and perplexing 
diversity of meaning which Aristotle (and Plato before him in the 
Phcedon) recognizes as belonging to this term, we cannot but be 
surprised to find modem philosophers treatingit as enunciating 
a simple and intuitive idea. But as to Common Sense — taking 
the term as above explained, and as it is usually understood by 
those that have no particidar theory to support — Aristotle takes 
up a position at once distinct and instructive. ; a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatical, but critical. He con- 
stantly notices and reports the affirmations of Commoh Sense ; he 
spealis of it with respect, and assigns to it a qualified value, partly ’ 
as helping us to survey the subject on all sides, partly, as* a happy 
confirmation, where it coincides with what has been proved other- 
wise ; but he does not appeal to it as authority in itself trust- 
worthy or imperative. 

Common Sense belongs to the region of opinion. How, the 
distinction between matters of Opinion on the one hand, and 
matters of Science or Cognition on the other, is a marked and 
characteristic feature of Aristotle’s philosophy. He sets, in 
pointed antithesis, DEiioifSTRATioif, or the method of Science — 
which divides itself into special subjects, each having some special 
principia of its own, then proceeds by legitimate steps of deductive 
reasoning from such principia, and arrives at conclusions some- 
times universally true, always true for the • most part — against , ’ 
Buetoeio and Dialectic, which deal with and discuss opinions 
upon all subjects, comparing opposite arguments, and landing in . 
results more or less probable. Contrasting these two as separate 
bnes of intfUectual procedure, Aristotle lays down a' theory of 
both. He recognizes the last as being to a great degree the 
common and spontaneous growth of society; while the first is 
from the beginning special, not merely as to subject, but as to 
persons — ^implying teacher and learner. 

Bhetoric ■ and Dialectic are treated by Aristotle as analogous 
processes. Of the matter of opinion' and belief, with which both 
of them, deal, he distinguishes three varieties : — 1. Opinions or • 
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beliefs entertained by all. 2. By the majority, 3. By a minority 
of superior men, or by one man in respect to a science rrherein he 
has acquired renown. It is these opinions or beliefs that the 
rhetorician or the dialectician attach and defend; bringing out all 
the arguments available for or against each. 

The Aristotrtian treatise on Khetoric opens vrith the foliowin" 
words : — ‘ Ehetorio is the counterpart of Dialectic ; for both of 
them deal with such matters as do not fall within any special 
science, but belong in a certain way to the common know- 
ledge of all. Hence every individual has his share of both, 
greater or less ; for every one can, up to a certaiu point, both 
esamine others and stand examination from others; everj' one 
tries to defend himself and to accuse others.’* To the same pur- 
pose .Aristotle speaks about Dialectics, in the beginning of the 
Topica ; — ‘ The Dialectic Syllogism (he says) -Wees its pre- 
mises from matters of opinion: that is, from matters that 
seem good to (or are believed by) all, or the majority, or the wise ; 
either all the srise, or most of them, or the most celebrated.’ — 
Aristotle distinguishes these matters of common opinion or belief, 
from three distinct other matters. 1. From matters that are not 
really snob, but only in appearance; in which the smallest atten- 
tion snfSces to detect the false pretence of probability, while no 
one c.xcept a contentious Sophist ever thinks of advancing them. 
On the contrary, the real matters of common belief are never thus 
palpably false, but have always something deeper than a superficial 
show. 2. From the first truths or pn'ncipi'a, upon which scientific 
demonstration proceeds. 3. Prom the paralogisms, or fallaeions 
assumptions (il/iuco^papi^iara), liable to occur in each particular 
science. 

Kow, what Aristotle here designates and defines as ‘ matters 
of common opinion and belief’ (ra tVeofa), includes all that is 
usilally meant, and properly meant, by Common Sriise ; ‘ what 
is believed by all men or by most men.’ But Anstotle does not 
claim any warrant or authority for the truth of these beliefs, 
on the ground ef thcar being deliverances of Common Sense, and 
accepted (by all or by the majority) alw.ays as indisputable, often 
as self-evident. On the contrary, he ranks them as more proba- 
bilities, some in a greater, some in a less degree; as matters 
whereon something may be said both pro and con, and whereon the 
full force of argument on both sides ought to be brought out, 
notwithstanding the supposed self-evidence in the minds of un- 
scientific believers. Though, however, he encourages this dialectic 
discussion on both sides, as useful and instructive, he never affirms 
tluvt it can, by itself, lead to certain scientific conclusions, or to 
anything more than strong probability on a balance of the coun- 
tervailing considerations. The language that he uses in speaking or 
these deliverances of common sense is measured and just. .Wter 
distinguishing the real common opinion from the fallacious simu- 

• Aristot. Ehetor. T. 1. Comnaro Sophist. Eiench., p. 172, a. 30. 
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lations of common opinion set np (according to Mm) by some 
pretenders, be declares, tbat in all cases of common opinion there 
is always something more than a mere superficial appearance of 
truth. In other words, wherever any opinion is really held by a 
large public, it always deserves the scrutiny of the philosopher, 
to ascertain how far it is erroneous, and, if it be erroneoi^, by 
what appearances of reason it has been enabled so far to prevail. 

Again, at the beginning of the Topica (in wMch books he gives 
both a theory and precepts of dialectical debate), Axistotle specifies 
four different ends to be served by that treatise. It will be useful 
(he says) — 

• 1. For our own practice in the work of debate. If we acquire 

a method and system, we shall find it easier to conduct a debate 
on any new subject, whenever such debate may arise. 

2. For our daily intercourse with the ordinary public. When 
we have made for ourselves a full collection of the opinions held 
by the Many, we shall carry on our conversation with them out 
of their own doctrines, and not out of doctrines foreign to their 
minds ; we shall thus be able to bring them round on any matter 
where we think them in error. 

3. For the sciences belonging to philosophy. By_ discussing 
the difficulties on both sides, we shall more easily' discriminate 
truth and falsehood in each separate scientific question. 

4. For the first and Mghest among the principia of each parti- 
cular science. These, since they are the first and highest of all, 
cannot be discussed out of principia special and peculiar to any 
separate science; but must be discussed through the opinions 
commonly received on the subject-matter of e.ach. This is the 
main province of Dialectic ; which, being essentially testing and 
critical, is connected by some threads with the principia of all the 
various scientific researches. 

We see thus that Aristotle’s language about Common Opinion 
or Common Sense is very guarded : that, instead of citing it as 
an authority, he carefully discriminates it from Science, and places 
' it decidedly on a level lower than science, in respect of evidence : 
yet that he recognizes it as essential to be studied by the scientific 
man, with full confrontation of all the reasonings both for and 
against every opinion ; not merely because such study will enable 
the scientific man to study and converse intelligibly and effi- 
caciously with the vulgar ; but also because it will sharpen his 
discernment for the truths of his o\vn science; and because it 
•furnishes the only materials for testing and limiting the first 
principia of that science. 

H. — We will next advert to the judgment of Aristotle re- 
specting these principia of science ; how he supposes them to be 
acquired and verified. He discriminates various special sciences 
(geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c.), each of which has its 
own appropriate matter, and special _prmcipia from which it takes 
its departure. But there are also certain principia common to 
them all; and these he considers to fall under the cognizance of , 
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one grand comprehensive science, ■vrhich inclndes all the rest: 
First Philosophy or Ontology— the science of Ens ia its most 
general sense, guaienvs Ens ; ■srbile each of the separate Sciences 
coniines itself to one exclusive department of Ens. The geometer 
does not debate nor prove the firrf prindpia of his o-wn science : 
neither those that it has in common with other sciences, nor 
those peculiar to itself. Ho takes these for granted, and demon- 
strates the conseyicnces that logically follow from them. It 
belongs to the First Philosopher to discuss the prwdpia of all. 
Accordingly, the province of the First Philosopher is .all-compre- 
hensive, co-esteusive with all the sciences. So also is the province 
of the Dialectician alike all-comprehcnsive. Thus far the two 
agree ; but they differ as to method and purpose. The Dialec- 
tician .seeks to enforce, confront, and value all the different 
reasons pro and con, consistent and inconsistent : the First Philo- 
sopher performs this too, or supposes it to be performed by others 
— but proceeds farther: namely, to determine certain, axioms 
that may be trusted as sure grounds (along with certain other 
prindpia ) for demonstrative conclusions in science. 

Aristotle describes in his Analytica the process-of demonstra- 
tion, and the conditions required to render it valid. But what is 
the point of departure for this process ? Aristotle declares that 
there cannot be a regress without end, demonstraiing one con- 
clusiorr from certain premises, then demonstrating those premises 
from others, and so on. You must arrive ultimately at some pre- 
mises that are themselves undemonstrable, but that may be 
trusted as ground from whence to start in demonstrating con- 
clusions. All demonstration is carried on through a middle term, 
which links together the two terms of the conclusion, though 
itself does not appear in the conclusion. Those undemonstrable 
propositions, from which demonstration begins, must bo known 
without a middle term — that is, immediately known; they must 
be known in themselves— that is, not through .any other propo- 
sitions ; they must be better known than the conclusions derived 
from them ; they mnst be propositions first and most knowablc. 
But these two last epithets (Aristotle often repeats) have two 
meanings : First and most knowable hy nature or absolutely, are 
the most universal propositions : first and most knowable to us, 
are those propositions declaring the particular facts of sense. 
These tw-o meanings designate truths correlative to each other, 
but at opposite ends of the intell^lnal lino of marcli. 

Of these undemonstrable prikcjpiu, indispensable as the grounds 
of all demonstration, some are peculiar to each separate science, 
others are common to several or to all sciences. These common 
principles were called Axdoms, in the mathematics, even in the 
time of Aristotle. Sometimes indeed he dc-sign.ates them ns 
Axioms, without anyspecial reference to mathematics: though he 

also uses the same name to denote other propositions, not of the 
like fundamental character. How, how do we come to know these 
undemonstrable Axioms and other immediate propositions or 
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principia, since Tve do not know them by demonstration ? This is 
the second question to he answered, in appreciating Aristotle’s 
views about the Philosophy of Common Sense. 

He is very explicit in his way of answering this question. He 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate prindpia 
are innate or congenital, — ^in other words, that we possess them 
from the beginning, and yet that we remain for a long time 
without any consciousness of possessing them, seeing that they 
are the most accurate of all our cognita. What we possess at the 
beginning (Aristotle says) is only a mental power of inferior 
acenracy and dignity. We, as well as all other animals, begin 
with a congenital discriminative power called sensible perception. 
With many animals, the data of perception are transient, and 
soon disiippear altogether, so that the cognition of such animals 
consists in nothing but successive acts of sensible perception. 
With us, on the contrary, as with some other animals, the data 
of perception are preserved by memory ; accordingly om cogni- 
tions include both perceptions and remembrances. Parthermore, 
we are distingruished even from the better animals by this difference 
— that with us, but not with them, a rational order of thought 
grows out of such data of perception, when multiplied and long 
preserved. And thus, out of perception grows memory : out of 
memory of the same matter often repeated, grows experience — 
since many remembrances of the same thing constitute ohe nu- 
merical experience. Out of such experience, a farther conse- 
quence arises — ^Tliat what is one and the same, in all the particulars, 
(the Universal or the one alongside of the many) becomes feed or 
rests steadily witbin the mind. Herein lies the principium of 
Art, in reference to Agenda, or Facienda — of Science, in reference 
to Entia. 

Thus these cognitive prindpia are not original and determinate 
possessions of the mind— nor do they spring from any other mental 
possessions of a higher cognitive order, bnt simply from data 
of sensible perception : which data are like runaway soldiers in a 
panic — ^first one stops his flight and halts, then a second follows 
the example, afterwards a third and fourth, until at length an 
orderly array is obtained. Our minds are so constituted as to 
render this possible. If a single individual impression is thus de- 
tained, it will presently acquire the character of a Universal in the 
mind : for though we perceive the particular, our perception is of 
the tmiversal (f.e., when we perceive Kallias, our perception is of 
man generally, not of the man Kallias). Again, the fixture of 
these lowest Universals in the mind will bring in those of the 
next highest order ; until at length the Summa Genera and the 
absolute Universals acquire a steady establishment therein. Thus, 
from this or that particular animal, we shall rise as high as 
Animal Universally : and so on from Animal upwards. 

We thns'see clearly (Aristotle says) — That only by Induction 
can we come to know the first pirindpia of demonstration; for it, 
is by this process that sensible perception engraves the Universal 
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on our minds.* We begin by tbc noliora nobis (ParMcnlars), and 
ascend to the noHora mUird or simpliciter (Unirersals). Some 
among our mental habits that are conversant vath troth, are 
also capable of falsehood (such as Opinion and Eeasoning) : others 
are not sd capable, but embrace uniformly truth, and nothiuo- but 
troth — such are Science and Intellect (Nocc). Intellect is the 
only source more accurate than Science. bTo-tv, the principia 
of Demonstration are more accurate than the Demonstrations 
themselves — ^yct they cannot (as -we have already observed) be ths 
objects of Science. They must therefore be the object of what 
is more acenrate than Science: namely, of Intellect. Intel- 
lect and the objects of Intellect will thus be the principia of 
Science and of the objects of Science. But these principles are not 
intuitive data or revelations. They are acquisitions gradually 
made : and there is a regular road whereby wo travel up to them, 
quite distinct from the road whereby wa travel down from them 
to scientific conclusions. 

The chapter just indicated in the Analytica Posteriora, attest- 
ing the growth* of those universals that form the principia of 
demonstration oUt of the particulars of sense, may be illustrated by 
a similar statement in the first booh of the Metaphysica. Here, 
after stating that sensible perception is common to au animals, he 
distinguishes the lowest among animals, -who have this alone; 
then, a class next above them, who bare it along with phantasy 
and memory, and some of -whom are intelligent (like bees), yet 
stiH cannot loam, from being destitute of hearing; farther, another 
class, one stage higher, who hear, and therefore can be taught 
something, yet arrive only at a scanty sum of esperienee ; lastly, 
still higher, the class men, who possess a large stock of phantasy, 
memory, and experience, frnctifjTUig into science and art.f 
Experience (Aristotle says) is of particular facts ; art and sdenco 

* Aristot. Anal. Post. 11., p. 100, b, 2, cijXov ct} on i)/itv rd rrpura 
Irrayiay^ yvidpit,nv dvayKawv’ col yap Koi a’toQpois oKru rb koSoXou 
tpjroitt; also Anal. Post. I., p. 81, b. 3, o. 18,— upon which passage, 
SVaitz, in bis note, explains as follows (p. 317) : ‘ Sententia nostti loci 
h»o fist. Pniversales propositiones cranes mductione comparantur, 
quum etiam in iis, qura a sensibos maxime aliena videntur, et qura (ut 
matbematica, rd e? d^aipeacais) cogitatione separantur a materia qaacum 
conjuncta sunt, induotione probentnr ea qn® de genere {e.g. de linea, do 
corpore matbematico) ad quod demonstrstio pertineat priedicentur koB* 
dvru fit cum ejus natura conjuncta sint. Inductio antera iis nititur qum 
sensibus percipiuntur; nam res singulares sentiuntur, scientia vero rerum 
singnlarium non datur sine inductioue, non datur inductio sine s-^nsu.' 

t Aristot. Metaphys. A. I. 980, a. 25, b. 2i,J,p6vipa piv uviv rov 
pai’Bdyciv, baa pt) bvvarat rbiy ^oputy aaoaeiy, otoy pkXtrra, Kat u n 
roiovTOv dXSo y'lvoz iariv. , 

We remark bore the line that ho draws between the miclbgcnce of 
bees, depending altogether upon sense, memory, and experience— and the 
higherintelligenee which is suporadded by the use of language ; when it 
iiecomes possible to teach and learn, and when general conceptions can 
be brought into view through appropriate names. 
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are of tmiversals. Art is attained, nrhen out of many conceptions 
of experience there arises one universal persuasion respecting 
phenomena similar to each other, "We may know that Kallias, 
sick of a certain disease — that Sokrates, likewise sick of it — ^that 
A, B, C, and other individuals besides, — have been cured hy a given 
remedy ; but this persuasion respecting ever so many individual 
cases, is mere matter of experience. "When, however, we proceed 
to generalize these cases, and then afBrm that the remedy cures 
all persons suffering under the same disease, circumscribed hy 
specific marks— fever or biliousness — ^this is art or science. One 
man may know the particular cases empirically, without having 
generalized them into a doctrine ; another may have learnt the 
general doctrine, with little or no knowledge of the particular 
cases. Of these two, the last is the wiser and more philosophical 
man ; hut the first may be the more effective and successful as a 
practitioner. 

, In the passage above noticed, Aristotle draws the line of intel- 
lectual distinction between man and the lower animals. If he had 
considered that it was the prerogative of man ti^ possess a stock 
of intuitive general truths, ready-made, and independent of 
experience, this was the occasibn for saying so. He says the exact 
contrary. Ho modem psychologist could proclaim more fully than 
Aristotle here does, the derivation of aU general concepts and 
general propositions from the phenomena of sense, through the 
successive stages of memory, association, comparison, abstraction. 
No one could give a more explicit aclmowledgment of Induction 
from particulars of sense, as the process whereby we reach 
ultimately those propositions of the highest imiversality, as well 
as of the highest certainty; from whence, hy legitimate deductive 
syllogism, we descend to demonstrate various conclusions. There 
is nothing in Aristotle about generalities originally, inherent in 
the mind, connate although dormant at first and unknown, until 
they are evoked or elicited hy the senses : nothing to countenance 
that nice distinction eulogized so emphatically hy Hamilton 
(p. 772, a. note) : ‘ Cognitio nostra omnis a mente primam 
originem, K Sensihus exordium habet primum.’ In Aristotle’s 
view, the Senses furnish both originem and exordium : the succes- 
sive stages of mental procedure, whereby we rise from sense to 
universal propositions, are multiplied and gradual, withoiit any 
break. Ho even goes so far as to say that ‘ we have sensible per- 
ception of the Universal.’ His language undoubtedly calls for 
much criticism here. We shall -.only say that it discormtenances 
altogether the doctrine that represents the Mind or Intellect as 
an original source of First or Universal 'Truths peculiar to itself. 
That opinion is mentioned hy Aristotle, hiit mentioned only to he 
rejected. He denies that the mind possesses any such ready-made 
stores, latent im’til elicited into consciousness. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the grormd whereon he denies it, is much the 
same as that whereon the advocates of intuitions affirm it — viz., 
the supreme accuracy of these axioms. Aristotle cannot heHeva 
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that tte mind includes cognitions of such value, vrithont bein»’ 
conscious thereof. Nor •will he grant that the mind possesses any 
native and inherent power of originating these inestimable prin- 
cma.' He declares that they are generated in the mind onlvhy 
the slow process of induction, as above described ; beginning from 
the perceptive power (common to man with animals), together 
with that first stage of the intelligence (judging or discriminative) 
which he combines or identifies with perception, considering it to 
be alike congenital. From this humble basis, men can rise to the 
highest grades of cognition, though animals cannot. We even 
become competent (Aristotle says) to have sei^sible perception of 
the Universal ; in the man KaUias, we see man; in the os feeding 
near ns, we see animal. 

It must he remembered that when Aristotle, in this analysis 
of cognition, speaks of Induction, he means induction completely 
and accarafelyperformed ; just as, when he talks of Demonstration, 
he intends a good and legitimate demonstration ; and just as (to use ■ 
his own illustration in the Hicomaebean Ethics), when he rea.sons 
upon a harper, or other professional artist, ho always tacitly im- 
plies a good and accomplished artist. Induction, thus understood, 
and Demonstration, he considers to he the two processes for obtain- 
ing scientific faith or conviction ; both of them being alike cogent 
and necessary, but Induction even more so than Demonstration ; 
because if the prineij/ia furnished by the former were not nucessarj', 
neither could the conclusions deduced from them by the latter be 
necessary. Induction may thus stand alone without demonstra- 
tion, but demonstration pre-supposes and postulates induction. 
Accordingly, when Aristotle proceeds to specify those functions of 
mind wheroivith the inductive principia and the demonstrated 
conclusions correlate, he refers both of them to functions wherein 
(according to him) the mind is unerring and infallible — Intellect 
(Nof'c) and Science. But, between these two, he ranks Intellect 
as the higher, and be refers the inductive prinai/na to Intellect. 
He docs not mean that Intellect (N'oi'c) generates or produces these 
principles. On the contrary, he distinctly negatives^ such a sup- 
position, and declares that no generative force of this high order 
resides in the Intellect ; while he tells us, with equal distinctness, 
that they are generated from a lower source — sensible perception, 

• Aristot. Anal. Post II. 19, p. 99, b. 26, ct oi) ixopsi’ avrac, aro.roy 
Bvpliairii yap dcpi^taripae Ixavrac yviiacic dffoceif«wt_ Xai Oavtn’ — 
pnvifiov Toivov oti our’ oiov t£, ovr dyvoovffi tai fiijctfiiav ij^oviriv 

f'^iv t-Yyit'inOat. dvdyKij dpa IxHv piv riva cvvapiv, fiij rotdurqv 6 tx^iv 
tffTat rouroji' riftiuTtpa kqt' dKpi^Hai\ See ^letaphys. A- 998» a. 1. 

Some modern jisychologists, who admit that general propositions of a - 
lower degree of universality are raised from induction and sense, contend 
that propositions of the highest universality are not so raised, hut are the 
intuitive offspring of the intellect. Aristotle does not countenance such a 
doctrine : he says (Jletaphys. A. 2,982, a. 22) that these truths furthest 
removed from sense are the most ditficalt to know of all. If they wer* 
intuitions, they would he the common possession of the race. 
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and tlirough. the gradual upward march of the inductive process. 
To say that they originate from sense through Induction, and 
nevertheless to refer them to Intellect (NoEc) as their subjective cor- 
relate — are not positions inconsistent with each other, in the view of 
Aristotle, He expressly distinguishes the two points, as requiring 
to he separately dealt "unth. By referring the prindpia to InteUeet 
(NoDi), he does not intend to indicate their generating source, hut 
their evidentiary value and dignity when generated and matured. 
They possess, in his view, the maximum of dignity, certainty, 
cogency, and necessity, because it is from them that even Demon- 
stration derives the.necessity of its conclusions • accordingly (pur- 
suant to the inclination of the ancient philosophers for presuming 
affinity and commensurate dignity between the Cognitvun and the 
Cognoscens), they*helong as objective correlates to the most un- 
. erring cognitive function — the Intellect (NoDc), It is the Intellect 
that grasps these principles, and applies them to their legitim ate 
:purpose of scientific demonstration; hence, Aristotle calls Intellect 
not only the pjrindpiiim of Science, but the prindphim prindpii. 

In the Analytica, from which we have hitherto cited, Aristotle 
explains the structure of the syllogism and the process of demon- 
stration. He has in view mainly (though not exclusiv'ely) the 
more exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, &c. But 
he expressly tells us that ail departments of inquuy are not cap- 
able of this exactness ; that some come nearer to it than others ; 
that we must be careful to require no more exactness from each 
than the subject admits ; and that the method adopted by us 
must be such as mil attain the admissible maximum of exact- 
ness. Now, each subject has some prindpia, and among them 
definitions, peculiar to itself ; though there are also some prih- 
dpia common to all, and essential to the march of each. In 
some departments of study (Aristotle says) we get our view 
of prindpia or first principles by induction ; in others, by 
sensible perception ; in others again, by habitual ■ action in a 
certain way; and by various other processes also. In each, 
it is important to look for first principles in the way natur- 
ally appropriate to the matter before us ; for this is iriore than 
half of the whole work ; upon right first principles will mainly 
depend the value of orrr conclusions. For what concerns Ethics, 
Aristotle tells us that the first principles are acquired through a 
course of well directed habitual action ; and that they will be 
acquired easily, as well as certainly, if such a course be enforced 
on youth from the beginning. In the beginning of the Physics, 
he starts from that antithesis, so often foxmd in his writings, 
between what is more knowable to us, and what is more knowable 
' absolutely or by nature. The natural march of Imowlcdge is to 
ascend from the first of these two termini (particulars of sense) 
upward to the second or opposite* — and then to descend down- 
ward by demonstration or deduction. The fact of motion he 


* See also Aristot. Metaphys. Z. p. 1029, b. 1-14. 
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proves (against Molissns and Pannenides) by an express appeal to 
induction, as sufficient and conclusive evidence. In physical 
science (he says), the final appeal must be to the things and’ facts 
perceived by sense. In the treatise De Ctelo, he lays it doim that 
the princijixa must be homogeneous with the matters they be- 
long to : the princijxia of perceivable matters must be themselves 
perceivable ^ those of eternal matters must be eternal those of 
perishable matters perishable. . 

The treatises composing the Organon stand' apart among 
Aristotle’s works. In them he undertakes (for the first time in the 
history of mankind) the systematic study of significant proposi- 
tions enunciative of truth and falsehood. He analyzes their 
constituent elements; he specifies the conditions determining 
the consistency or inconsistency of such propositions one with 
another ; he teaches to arrangb the propositions in such ways as 
to detect and dismiss the inconsistent, keeping our hold of the con- 
sistent. Here the signification of terms and propositions is never 
out of sight ; the facts and realities of nature are regarded as so 
signified. UCow, all language becomes significant only through the 
convention of mankind, according to .fidstotle’s express declara- 
tion ; it is used by speakers to communicate what they mean, to 
hearers that understand them. "We see thus that in these trea- 
tises the subjective point of view is brought into the foreground ; 
the enunciation of what we see, remember, hpUeve, disbelieve, 
doubt, anticipate, &c. It is not meant that the objective point of 
view is eliminated, hut that it is taken in implication with, and 
in dependence upon, the subjective. Neither the one nor the 
other is dropped or hidden. It is under this double and conjoint 
point of view that Aristotle, in the Organon-, presents to us, not 
cnly the processes of demonstration and confutation, but also the 
fundamental prinetpia or axioms thereof ; which axioms in the 
Analj-tica Postcriora (as we have already seen) he expressly de- 
clares to originate from the data of sense, and to be raised and 
generalized by induction. 

)Such is the war that Aristotle represents the fundamental 
principles of syllogistic demonstration, when he deals with them 
as portions of logic. But we also find him dealing -with them as 
portions of Ontology or First Philosophy (this being his manner 
of characterizing his own treatise, now commonly knonm as the 
Metaphyska). To that science he decides, after some preliminary 
debate, that the task of formulating and defending the axioms 
belongs, because the application of these axioms is quite universal, 
for all grades and varieties of Entia. Ontologj.' treats of Ens in 
its largest sense, -svith all its properties yuafemts Ens, including 
Hnum, Multa, Idem, Diversum, Posferius, Prius, Genus, Species, 
Totum, Varies, &c. Now, Ontology is with Aristotle a purely 
objective science ; that is, a science wherein the subjective is 
dropt out of sight, and no account taken of it,— or wherein (to 
state the same fact in the language of relatiiity) the helioring and 
reasoning subject is supposed constant. Ontology is the most 
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comprehensive among all the objective sciences. Each of these 
sciences singles out a certain portion of it for special study. In 
treating the logical axioms as portions of Ontology, Anstotle 
undertakes to show their objective value ; and this puipose, Avhile 
it carries him amay from the point of vierr that -vve remarked as 
prevailing in the Organon, at the same time brings him into con- 
Bict Avith various theories, all of them in his time more or less 
current. SeA-eral philosophers — Heracleifns, Anaxagoras, Demo- 
tfritus, Protagoras, had propounded, theories mhich Ajcistotle here 
impugns. "Vre do not mean that these philosophers expressly 
denied his fun'damcnhal axioms (yrhich. they probably never dis- 
tinctly stated to themselves, and -wbicb Aristotle was tbe first to 
formulate), but their theories were to a cei-tain extent inconsistent 
with these axioms, and were regarded by Aristotle as Avholly in- 
consistent. 

The two axioms announced in the Metaphysica, and vindicated ■ 
by Aristotle, are- - 

1. Tbe Alaxiai of Contradiction — It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be ; It is impossible for tbe same to belong 
and not to belong to the same, at the same time and in the same 
sense. This is the statement of the llaxim as a formula of Ont- 
ology. Announced as a formula of Logic, it Avould stand thus — 
The same proposition cannot be both true .and false at tbe same 
time ; Ton cannot both believe and disbelieve the same proposition 
at the same time ; You cannot believe, at tbe same time, proposi- 
tions contrary .or contradictory. These last-mentioned formtilm 
are the logical ways of stating the axiom. They present it in 
reference to tlie beheving or disbelieving (affirming or denj-ing) 
Subject, distinctly brought to view along with the matter believed; 
not exclusively in reference to tbe matter believed, to the omission 
of the believer. 

2. The Alaxim of Excluded jVIiddle— A given attribute either 
does belong, or does not belong to a subject (f.c., provided that it 
has any relation to the subject at all ) ; there is no medium, no 
real condition intermediate between the two. This is the Onto- 
logical Fonnuln ; and it AA-ill stand thus, when translated into Logic 
— Between a proposition and its contr.ndictory opposite there is no 
tenable halting ground. If you disbelieve the one. you must pass 
at once to the belief of tbe other; you cannot at the same time 
disbelieve the other. 

These two maxims thus teach — the first, that we cannot at the 
same time hlicve both a proposition and its coiAtradictory opposite ; 
the second, that we cannot at the same time disbelieve them both.* 


* "We have here discussed these two maxims chiefly in reference to 
Aristotle’s manner of presenting them, and to the conceptions of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. An excellent view of the Maxims them- 
selves, in their true meaning and value, will he found in Mr. John Stuart 
Slill’s Examination of the. Philosophy of Sir TTm. Hamilton, chap. xxa. 
p. 4G2-479. 
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- ITow, HeTacleitTis, in Ms theory (a theory propounded much 
before the time of Protagoras and the persons called SopMsts) 
demed all permanence or durability in nature, and recognized 
nothmg except perpetual movement and change. He denied both 
durable substances and durable attributes ; he considered nothino- 
to he lasting except the universal law or principle of change — the 
ever-renewed junction or co-existence of contraries, and the per- 
petual tranrition of one contrary into the other. This view of 
the facts of nature was adopted by several other physical philo- 
sophers besides.* Indeed it lay at the bottom of Plato’s new 
coinage — Eational Types or Forms, at once universal and real. 
The maxim of Contradiction is intended by Aristotle to controvert 
Heracleitus, and to uphold durable substances with definite 
attributes. 

Again, the theory of Anaxagoras denied all simple bodies 
(excepting Hous) and all definite attributes. He held that every- 
thing was mingled with everything else, though there might be 
some one or other predominant constituent. In all the changes 
visible throughout nature, there was no generation of anjthing 
new, but only the coming into prominence of some constituent 
that had before been comparatively latent. According to this 
theory, you could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny, any 
attribute of its subject. Both affirmation and denial were untrue ; 
the real relation between thetavo was something half-way between 
affirmation and denial, ipie maxim of Excluded Aliddle is main- 
tained by Aristotle as a doctrine in opposition to this theory of 
Anaxagoras.f 

Both the two above-mentioned theories are objective. A third, 
that of Protagoras — Homo Menmra — brings forward prominently 
the subjective, and is quite distinct from either. Aristotle does in- 
deed treat the Protagorean theory as substantially identical with 
that of Heracleitus, and as standing or falling therewith. This 
seems a mistahe ; the theory of Protagoras is as much opposed to 
Heracleitus as to Aristotle. 

We have now to see how Aristotle sustains these two Axioms 
(which he calls ‘ the firmest of all truths and the most assuredly 
hnown’) against theories opposed to them. In the first place, 
he repeats here what he had declared in the Analytica Posteriora 
—that they cannot be directly demonstrated, though they are 
themselves the principia of sdl demonstration. Some persons 
indeed thought that these Axioms were demonstrable ; but this 
is an error, proceeding (he says) from complete ignorance of 
analytical theory. How, then, are these axioms to be proved 
against Heracleitus ? Aristotle had told us in the AnalyHca that 
axioms ’were derived from particulars of sense by Induction, and 
a 4 ;»prebended or approved by the KoSc. He does not repeat that 
observation here j but be intimates that there is only one process 

* See Grote’s Plato — vol, I., ch. d, p. 2S-38. 

+ Grote — Plato, &c. — cb, 1, p. 49-57. 
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available for defending tteih, and ttat process amounts to an appeal 
to Induction. You can give no- ontological reason in support of the 
axioms, except "vvliat ■will be condemned as a jpetitio jyrindpii ; 
you must take them in their logical aspect, as enunciated in signi- 
ficant propositions. ' You must require the Heracleitean adversary 
to answer some question affirmatively, in ■terms significant both 
to himself and to others, and in a proposition declaring his belief 
on the point. If he -will: not do this, you can hold no discussion 
with him : he might as well he deaf and dumb : he is no better 
than a plant (to use Aristotle’s o^wn comparison). If he does it, 
he has bound himself to something determinate : first, the signi- 
fication of the terms is a fact, excluding what is contrary or con- 
tradictory; next, in declaring his belief, he at the same time 
declares that he does not believe in the contrary or contradictory, 
and is so understood by the hearers. "We may grant what his 
theory affirms — that the subject of a proposition is contiaually 
under some change or movement ; yet the identity designated by 
its name is stUl maintained,* and many true predications respect- 
ing it remain true in spite of its partial change. The argument 
in defence of the maxim of Contradiction is, that it is a postulate 
implied in all the particular statements, as to matters of daily 
experience, that a man understands and acts upon when heard 
from his neighbours ; a postulate such that, if you deny it, no 
speech is either significant or trustworthy to inform and guide 
those who hear it. If the speaker both affirms and denies the 
same fact at once, no information is conveyed, nor can the hearer 
act upon the words. Thus, in the Achamenses of Aristophanes, 
Dikaeopolis knocks at the door of Euripides, and inquires whether 
the poet is "within ; Kephisophon, the attendant, answers — 
‘Euripides is "within and not ■within.’ This answer is unintel- 
ligible ; Dikaeopolis cannot act upon it ; un'til Eephisophon ex- 
plains that ‘not -within' is intended metaphorically. Then, 
again, all the actions in detail of a man’s life are founded upon 
his ovra belief of some facts and disbelief of other facts ; he goes 
to Megara, believing that the person whom he desires to see is at 
Megara, and at the same time disbelieving the contrary ; he acts 
upon his belief, both as to what is good and what is not good, in 
the way of pursuit' and avoidance. You may cite inn'umerable 
examples both of speech and action in the detail of life, which the 
Heracleitean must go-through like other persons ; and when, if he 
proceeded upon his 0"wn theory, he could neither gi-re nor receive 
information by speech, nor ground any action upon the beliefs 
which he declares to co-exist in his o"wn mind. Accordingly, the 
Heracleitean Kratylus (so Aristotle says) renounced the "use of 
affirmative speech, and simply pointed with his finger.t 

* This argument is given by Aristotle, Jletaph, F. lOlO, a. 6-24, con- 
trasting change card ro ttobov and change Kara to woidv. 

t Aristot. Metaph. F. tOlO, a. 13. Gompare Plato Therotet. p. 179-180, 
about the aversion of the Heracleiteans for clear issues and propo- 
sitions. 
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The maxim of Contradiction is thus seen to be only the general 
expression of a posWate implied in all such particular speeches as 
comnixmicate real information. It is proved by a very copious 
and diverafied Induction, from matters of experience familiar to 
every individual person. It is not less true in regard to proposi- 
tions afHrming changes, motions, or events, than in regard to 
those declaring durable states or attributes. 

In the long pleading of Aristotle on behalf of the maxim of 
Contradiction against the Heraclciteans, the portion of it that 
appeals to Induction is the really forcible portion : conforming as 
it docs to what he had laid down in the Analyiica Posteriora 
about the inductive origin of the primipia of demonstration. He 
employs, however, besides, several other dialectical arguments, 
built, more or less, upon theories of his orvn, and therefore not 
likely to weigh much with an Heracleitean theorist ; who — argu- 
ing as he did tliat (because neither subject nor predicate were ever 
unchanged or stable for two moments together) no true proposi- 
tion could be framed but was at the same time false, and that 
contraries were in perpetual co-existenee, — could not by any 
general reasoning be involved in greater contradiction and incon- 
sistency than he at once openly proclaimed.* It can only be shown 
that such a doctrine cannot be reconcilod with the necessities of 
daily speech, as practised by himself, as well as by others. 'VTe 
read indeed one ingenious argument whereby Aristotle adopts this 
belief in the co-existence of Contraries, but explains it in a manner 
of his own, through bis much employed distinction between poten- 
tial and actual existence. Two contraries cannot co-exist (he says) 
in actnality ; bat they both may and do co-exist, in different senses 
— one or both of them being potential. This, however, is a theory 
totally different from that of Heracleitus : coincident only in words 
and in seeming. It does indeed eliminate the contradiction ; but 
that very contradiction formed the characteristic feature and key- 
stone of the Heracleitean theory. The case against this last theory 
is, that it is at variance with psychological facts, by incorrectly 
assuming the co-exis'tence of contradictory beliefs in the mind : and 
that it con^cts both with postulates implied in the daily coUoguy 
of detail between man and man, and with the volitional preferences 
that determine individual action. All of these are founded on a 
belief in the regular sequence of our sensations, and in the at 
least temporary durability of combined potential aggregates of 
sensations, which we enunciate in the language of defimte attributes 
belonging to definite substances. This language, the common 

^ This is stated by Aristotle himself (.Mefaph. r. 1011 a. 15} ol 5’ iv 
Tip rrjv ^iav fiovov ucvvaTov^rirovutv' Ivavria yap ffailv 

dtiovaiv, tvBvQ tvavria Xtyovric. He here indeed anplies this obser- 
vation immediately to the Protagoreans, against whom it does not tell 
instead of the Heraoleiteans, against whom it does tell. Indeed, the 
whole of the reasoning in this part of the Metaphysica. is directed indis- 
criminately and in the same words against Protagoreans and Hera- 
cleiteans. 
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available for defending them, and that process amounts to an appeal 
to Induction. . Ton can give no- ontological reason in support of the 
axioms, except nrhat -v^l he condemned as a jpetifio prinapii; 
you must take them in their logical aspect, as enunciated in signi- 
ficant propositions. ' You must require the Heracleitean adversary 
to answer some question affirmatively, in temis significant hoth 
to himself and to others, and in a proposition declaring his belief 
on the point. If he will not do this, you can hold no discussion 
with him : he might as well he-deaf and dumb ; he is no better 
than a plant (to use Aristotle’s own comparison). If he docs it, 
he has bound himself to something determinate : first, the signi- 
fication of the terms is a fact, excluding what is contrary or con- 
tradictory’ next, in declaring his belief, he at the same time 
declares that he does not believe in the contrary or contradictory, 
and is so understood by the hearers. We may grant what lus 
theory affirms — ^that the subject of a proposition is continually 
rmder some change or movement ; yet the identity designated -by 
its name is stiU maintained,* and many true predications respect- 
ing it remain true in spite of its partial change. The argument 
in defence of the maxim of Contradiction is, that it is a postulate 
implied in all the particular statements, as to matters of daily 
experience, that a man understands and acts upon when heard 
from his neighbours ; a postulate such that, if you deny it, no 
speech is either significant or trustworthy to inform and giudo 
those who hear it. If the spe,aker boj-h affirms and denies the 
same fact at once, no information is conveyed, nor can the hearer 
act upon the words. Thus, in the Achamenses of Aristophanes, 
Dikaeopohs knocks at the door of Euripides, and inquires whether 
the poet is within ; Kephisophon, the attendant, answers — 
‘Euripides is -within and not -within.’ This answer is miintel- 
ligihle ; Dikaeopolis cannot act upon it ; until Kephisophon ex- 
plains that ‘not -udthin’ is intended metaphorically. Tlien, 
again, all the actions in detail of a man’s life are founded upon 
his o-wn belief of some facts and disbelief of other facts he goes 
to Megara, behe-ving that the person whom he desires to see is at 
Megara, and at the same time disbelie-ring the contrary : he acts 
upon his belief, both as to what is good and what is not good, in 
the way of pursuit and avoidance. You may cite innumerable 
examples both of speech and action in the detail of life, which the 
Heracleitean must go through like other persons ; and when, if he 
proceeded upon his own theory, he could neither give nor receive 
information by speech, nor ground any action upon the beliefs 
which he declares to co-exist in his own mind. Accordingly, the 
Heracleitean Kratylus (so Aristotle says) renounced the use of 
affirmative speech, and simply pointed -with his finger.t 

♦ This argument is given by Aristotle, Metapb. r. lOlO, a. 6-24, con- 
trasting change card ro jtoctov and change card to ttoioi’. 

t Aristot, Jletiiph. r. 1010, a. 13. Compare Plato The®tet. p. 179-lSO, 
about the aversion of the Heracleiteans for clear issues and propo- 
sitions. 
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The inasim of Contradiction is thus seen to he only the general 
t-ipression of a postulate implied in all such particular speeches as 
communicate real mfoimation. It is proved hy a very copious 
and diversified Induction, from matters of experience familiar -to 
every individual person. It is not less true in regard to proposi- 
tions affirming changes, motions, or events, than in regard to 
those declaring durable states or attributes. 

In the long pleading of Aristotle on behalf of the maxim of 
Contradiction against the Hcraclciteans, the portion of it that 
appeals to Induction is the really forcible portion; conforming as 
it docs to vrhat he had laid down in the Analytica Posteriora 
about the inductive origin of the prindpia of demonstration. He 
employs, however, besides, several other dialectical arguments, 
buUt, more or less, upon theories of his own, and therefore not 
likely to weigh much with an Heracleitcan theorist ; who — argu- 
ing as he did that (because neither subject nor predicate were ever 
unchanged or stable for two moments together) no true proposi- 
tion could be framed but was at the same time false, and that 
.contraries were in perpetual co-existence, — could not by any 
general reasoning be involved in greater contradiction and incon- 
sistency than ho at once openly proclaimed.* It can only be shown 
that such a doctrine cannot be reconciled with the necessities of 
daily speech, as practised by himself, as well as by others. "We 
road indeed one ingenious argument whereby Aristotle adopts this 
belief in the co-existence of Contraries, but explains it in a manner 
of his own, through his much employed distinction between poten- 
tial and actual existence. Two contraries cannot co-exist (he says) 
in actuality : but they both may and do co-exist, in different senses 
— one or both of them being potential. This, however, is a theory 
totally different from that of Heracleitus ; coincident only in wori 
and in seeming. It does indeed eliminate the contradiction : but 
that very contradiction formed the characteristic feature and key- 
stone of the Heraclcitean theory. The case against this last theory 
is, that it is at variance with psychological facts, by incorrectly 
assuming the co-exi^tence of contradictory beliefs in the mind ; and 
that it conflicts both with postulates implied in the daily colloquy 
of detail between man and man, and with the volitional preferences 
that determine individual action. AU of these are founded on a 
belief in the regular sequence of our sensations, and in the at 
least temporary durability of combined potential aggregates of 
sensations, which we entmeiate in the lan^age of definite attributes 
belonging to definite substances. This language, the common 

* This is stated by Aristotle himself (.Metapb. r. 101 1 a. 15} ot o’ tv 
Tip \6yip rrjv fiiav povov CijroDvrfi dcivarov liijrortfftv Ivavria yap (Ituv 
dKwvaiv, tvBve Ivavria \tyovTts. He hero indeed anplies this obser- 
vation immediately to the Protagoreans, against whom it does not tell — 
instead of the Heracleiteans, against whom it does tell. Indeed, the 
whole of the reasoning in this part of the Jletaphy.rica, is directed indis- 
criminately and in the same words against Protagoreans and Hera- 
cleiteans. 
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mediiim of conimunicatioii among non-theorizing men, is accepted 
as a basis, and is generalized and regularized, in Qie logical theories 
of Aristotle. 

The doctrine here mentioned is Tindicated by Aristotle, not only 
against Heracleitns, by asserting the Maxim of Contradiction, 
but also against Anaxagoras, by asserting the Maxim of Excluded 
Middle. Here "we have the second principium of demonstration, 
■which, if it required to be defended at all, can only be defended 
(like the first) by a process of Induction. Aristotle adduces several 
arguments in support of it, some of ■which involve an appeal to 
induction, though not broadly or openly a^vowed ; but others of 
them assume ■what adversaries, and Anaxagoras especially, ■were 
not likely to grant. TFe must remember that both Anaxagoras 
and Heracleitns propounded their theories as portions of physical 
philosophy or of Ontologj' ; and that in their time no such logical 
.principles and distinctions as those that Aristotle lays do^wn in 
the Organon, had j’et been made kno^wn or pressed upon their 
attention. Now, Aristotle, while professing to defend these 
Axioms as data of Ontology, forgets that they deal ■with the logical 
aspect of Ontology, as formulated in methodical propositions. 
His view of the Amoms cannot be properly appreciated without 
a classification of propositions, such as neither Heracleitns nor 
Anaxagoras found existing or originated for themselves. Aristotle 
has taught us — what Heracleitns and Anaxagoras had not been 
taught — to distinguish separate propositions as imiversal, par- 
ticular and singular; and to distinguish pairs of propositions as con- 
trarj”, sub-contrary, and contradictory. To take the simplest case, 
that of a singular proposition, in regard 'to which the distinction 
between contrary and contradictory has no application — such as 
the answer (cited above) of Kephisophon about Euripides. Here 
Aristotle would justly contend that the two propositions — 
Euripides is xmtJiin — Euripides is not tvitliin — could not be either 
both of them true, or both of them false : that is, that we could 
neither believe both, nor disbelieve both. If Kephisophon had 
answered, Euripides is neither ■within, nor not ■within, Dikaeopolis 
would have found himself as much at a loss -with the two nega- 
tives ns he was -with the two afBimatives. In regard to singulaT 
propositions, neither the doctrine of Heracleitns (to believe both 
afirrmation and negation) nor that of Anaxagoras (to disbelieve 
both) is admissible. But when in place of singular propositions, 
we take either universal or particular propositions, the rule to 
follow is no longer so simple and peremptory. The universal 
afiirmative and the universal negative are contrary ; the particular 
. affirina'tive and the particular negative are suh-contrary ; the ■uni- 
versal affirmative and the particular negative, or the universal 
negative and the particular affirmative, are contradictory. ■ It is 
now noted in all manuals of Eogic, that of 'two contrary proposi- 
tions, both cannot be true, but both may be false ; that of two 
sub-contraries, both may be true, but both cannot be false ; -and 
that, of two contradictories, one must be true and the other false. 
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The ScuoOEiiEK. In tlie mediccval period the question as to 
the Origin of Knowledge was thrown into the shade by the ques- 
tion as to the nature, and mode of esistence, of Xlniversals. Kever- 
* thelcss, the di hrent sides were each supported. On the one hand, 
the extreme experience-hj-pothesis was reduced to the formula 
often quoted since, 2\t/iilest ininteUedu quod non prius fuerit in 
eensu; on the other, we can see by the argument of Aquinas 
agmnst the theory of knowledge per species — omnium' intelliyi- 
hilium raiiones, animal natiiraliter inditas, that some did not slirink 
irom the extreme statement of the opposed view. 

It was at the close of the scholastic period, when the question 
of the tiniversals "was considered as settled ag'ainst Realism (hence- 
forth driven to assume masked forms) and their subjective cha- 
racter, whether in the sense of Jfominaiism or Conceptualism, was 
held to bo established, that the problem of the Origin of such 
general ideas before or in experience, started into full importance. 
During the whole course of modem thought it has held a first 
place among philosophical questions. 

Descahtes heads the modem movement in philosophy, and in 
him we must look for the terms wherein the question was anew 
propounded. First, however, it is well, even if it were not in his 
case npcessary, to indioiite shortly his general philosophical position. 

1. Proceeding on the analogy of mathematics, he began by 
seeking a principle, or piTnciples, of indubitable certainty, whereon 
to rear a universal system of knowledge unimpeachable at every 
point ; — There is, he declared, not a single thing that I am not 
able to donht or call in question, save the fact of my _own 
doubting. But doubting is thinking, and in thinking is implied 
being or existing : I am, I exist, is, therefore, a proposition neces- 
sarily tree every time I pronounce or conceive it ; (Jogiio ergo sum 
or Ego sum res cogitans is to me the one thing absolutely and for 
ever certain. And not only do I thus know that I am, but, at the 
same time, what I am — a thinhing being. Although as yet nothing . 
more, this I know with perfect dearness and distinctness. 

2. Next he sought how to pass bej'ond this primal certainty— 
the simple consciousness of self as a thinking being ; — I find in 
me an idea of perfection, or of an all-perfect being called God. 
lake everything else, such an ide-i must have its cause, for I appre- 
hend, again with perfect clearness and distinctness, that, out of 
nothhig, nothing can come. Now, as every cause must involve at 
least as much reality as there is in the efiect, an im 2 jerfcct being 
like m 3 'self cannot he the cause of such an idea of perfection. 
lYherefore it must be derived from a higher sowco, from such an 
aU-powerful and perfect being as it portends, ivho has stamped it 
as his mark ujion my mind : not to say that alrcadj' in the very 
idea of such a perfect being the attribute of existence is impHc-d 
as necessary to his perfection. Besides self, therefore, I now 
know that God exists, and that he must be the real cause of my 
own existence. 

3. In the Veracity of God, in this way proved to exist, he now 
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foxmd a guaraiitee of fihe existence of other heings, and ot a 
material universe : — "Formerly, no mere thought of mine sufficed 
to prove the existence of other heings or external things ; for any- 
tliing I knew, I dreamed, or was the victim of a constant deception, 
ifeut now that I Imow an aU-perfect God to exist, I can be certain 
that everything is as he has constituted me to apprehend it, when, 
that Is ■to say, the apprehension is perfectly dear and distind. 
Thus, clearly and distinctly apprehending , Bodies to be’ real ex- 
tQrnal substances, i.e., independent existences -n-ith real attributes 
of Figure, Size, and Motion, modes of one universal and insepar- 
able property — ^Extension, I can be sure that they are such. 
Qualities of colour, sound, heat, &c., on the other hand, I can be 
equally sure do not, as such, belong to the extended objects, 
because, when clearly and distinctly apprehended, they are seen 
to bo only varieties of motion in these. 

4. The whole nature of Mind being thus imderstood, from the 
beginning, as expressed by the one attiibute Thought (construed, 
however, as Thinking Substance), and the whole nature of Body, 
at the end, as summed up in the one attribute Extension {Extended 
Substance), he found in the union of Mind and Body in man— in 
man only, for he regarded the lower animals as mere automata — ■ ' 
an explanation of all such phenomena of appetite, bodily feeling, 
and sensation (colour, sound, &c., just alluded to) as can be re- 
ferred neither to Mind nor to Body, taken simply and apart. 

Such are the main positions of Descartes. His doctrine of 
Intuition, in so far as it is developed, may now be presented in 
the foUoiving statements ; — 

1. His general method, styled Deduction, whether used in 
rearbig the wbole.edifice of philosophy or applied to special prob- 
lems, requires the positing of certain indemonstrable and self- 
evident truths, in regard to which he himself employs the term 
Intuition, ' 

2. First among such intuitive principles, and apprehended with 
a dearness and distinctness,- to the level of which every other truth 
should be raised, is the certainty of Cogito ergo sum. Another, 
which stands him in even better stead, is Ex nihilo nihil fit. Still 
other examples are ; MTint is done cannot be undone ; It is im- " 
possible that the same thing can at 'Once Be and not be. Such 
truths are ‘ eternal,’ although in some men they may be obscured 
by prejudice. 

3. Amongst Ideas he distinguishes (1) Innate, (2) Adventitious, 
(3) Factitious or Imaginary. The Innate, e.g., the idea of self as 
existent, of God, &c., are so named because they neither come 
adventitiously by way of sense, nor have the character of volun- 
tary products or fictions of the mind. The idea of God he describes 
as like ‘ the workman’s mark left imprinted on Ins work.’ But, 
at other times, ho argues, like.many of his successors, for little 
more than innate faculties or modes of thinking, instead of 
thoughts; prodispositions -to conceive, instead of ready-made 
conceptions. 
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4. In the Knowledge of an object by sense-perception, there is 
more than a mere passive impression. INTiat is real and constant in 
any obj ect, as a piece of Avas, under all conditions of sensible chan n-e 
— that it is a Bubstance, -with attributes of Extension, Mobility, 
&c.— is perceived only wicVedualhj, by direct mental impedion or 
intuition. To know such attributes implies the conceiving of an 
infinite possibility of variations of each, something quite beyond 
the scope of Sense, or of Imagination which waits on sense. 

Before passmg to Locke — the next great name in the general 
history of Intuition, it is necessary to take some account of others 
of his predecessors. 

In the Cartesian school itself, as in Malebranche, the discus- 
sion of the question was too much complicated with the special 
difficulty of finding a theory of perception or knowledge to 
bridge the chasm fixed b3’ Descartes between mind and matter, 
to permit of its being foUowed out here. But AEXATItD in the 
Fort Roijal Logic, Chapter I., has a short and simple statement, 
which, as it must have* been known to Locke, may be briefly 
noticed. . ^ 

1. As to the nature of Ideas, he emphasizes the some dis- 
tinction between Image and Idea, Imagination and Pure Intel- 
lection or Conception, made by Descartes. Things can be clearly 
and distinctly conceived, whereof there is no adequate imagination, 
e.g., a cbiliogon; and others, of which there is no imaginatioh 
possible at all, e.g., Thought, Affirmation, God. This remembered, 
no more exact account can be given of what an Idea is, there 
being nothing more clear and. simple to explain it by ; ‘ It is 
everj-thing that is in our mind when we can say with tirath that 
we can conceive a thing, in whatsoever way it may bo conceived.’ 

2. As to the Origin' of Ideas, he contests the opinion of ‘ a 
philosopher of repute ' (Gassendi), that all knowledge begins from 
sense, the rest being an affair of Composition, or Amplification 
and Diminution, or Accommodation and Analogy. [Gassendi, the 
contemporary and rival of Descartes, rejected the Innate theory 
most strenuously, and with an explicitness justifyingtheinferenco 
that, apart from Descartes’ influence, it was a commonplace in the 
.philosophy of the time ; Locke s relation to him has often been 
remarked.] To this, Amauld, in Enbst3nce,.objects, (1) that it is 
not true at all of certain ideas, and (2) that it is not properly true 
of any. Pirst, The simple ideas of Being and Thought (involved 
in the proposition Cogito ergo sum) never entered by any sense, 
and arc not compounded from sensible images; and the same 
is true of the idea of God ; the mind has the faculty of forming 
such ideas for itself, and they cannot, without manifest absurdity, 
be referred to sense. In the next place, aU that the impression 
on the sense effects, when it is this that does happen to arouse the 
mind, is to give the mind an ‘ occasion ’ to form one idea rather 
than another; and the idea has very rarely any resemblance to 
what takes place in the sense and in the brain. 

In England, views in strong antithesis to Locke, were ad- 
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Tanced by Cudwortb, founding not upon Descartes, but upon 
tbe ancients ; , and, at a stiE earlier date (even ’than Descartes), 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. ' 

Cudwoeth’s vietvs, as explicitly set forth in the treatise on. 
Eternal and Immutable Morality, were kept back from publication 
until after Locke’s death. It will suffice, therefore, simply to 
remark (1) that (independently of Cartesian influence) he dis- 
tinguishes between Sense and Fancy on the one hand and Intel- 
lection or the Innate Cognoscitive Power of the Soul on the other; 
(2) that he defines this power as a faculty the mind has of raising 
from within itself Intelligible Ideas and Conceptions of things, 
Intelligible Eeasons of things ('RaiionesJ, &c. — e.g.. Verity, 
Falsity, Cause, Effect, Genus, SpecieSj Hullity, Contingency, 
Impossibility, Justice, Duty, * Nothing can be and not be? at the 
same time’ (both as proposition and in every one of its words), 
&c . ; (3) that he understands by knowledge of particular things 
the bringing and comprehending of them under such liationes, 
and finds that ‘ scientific knowledge is best acquired by the soul’s 
abstraction from- the. outward objects of sense, that it may the 
better attend to its^own inward notions and ideas.’ 

Lobd Heebeut OS' Gheebuey, in his book ‘ Be Veritatc’ (1624) 
maintains the doctrine of Innate Ideas, under the name of Nattiriu 
Instincts. Instinct is the first .of our faculties brought into 
play, as Biscursus (the understanding) is the last ; the senses, botli. 
external and internal, coming between them. It is the speciality 
of Instinct to work naturaliter f i.e. without Biscursus J ; in the 
same way as minerals and vegetables have a faculty of self-pre- 
servation. Noiitioe Communes (nearly equivalent to First Prin- 
ciples) are the product of Natural lustuict. They are sacred 
principles, against which it is unlawful to contend, and are guar- 
anteed by nature itself. If it be a common notion that Nature 
does nothing in vain, it is the same as if Nature herself spake — ‘ I 
do nothing in vain.’ The truth of Common notions is perceived 
immediately, at first sight, so presenting a contrast to the slow and 
imcertain steps of the Discursive faculty. 

How, then, are those notions to be discovered ? It is by ‘ our 
method,’ which Herbert announces with great emphasis. There 
is no Philosophy or Eqligiou so benighted but has its own special 
truth, mingled, it may be, with error ; and the pme metal can be 
extracted from the ore by ‘ our method.’ The great criterion, as 
he never wearies of repeating, is imivei-sality : what is accepted by 
all men must be true, and can arise from no source except naturm 
instinct. Universal consent is to be gathered from laws, r ebgions, 
philosophies, and books. Thus Eeligion is a common notion,, for 
tJiere is no nation or age without religion. The next thing to bo 
considered is — ^what points are tmiversally agreed to. Tliis can 
be ascertained only by actually bringing together and sifting all. 
religions. If this method (which is the only sure one) be con- • 
sidered too laborious, Herbert points out the easier mode of self- 
examination ; if you examine your faculties, you will find God 
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and Virtno given as eternal and nniversal tmths. Every tmtli is 
attested by sotne faeulty, error by none. 

Bvit in this introspection, the distinction most he 'home in 
, mind betTveea verifas rei, of irhich the principium is Tvithont 
the min^ and veriias inieRectus, -jrhich depends on the mind 
alone ; in fine, between propositions always and everywhere 
true,' and propositions true only here and now. [This 
seems to he an approach, in everything except the name, 
to the criterion of necessity afterwards brought forrvard by 
Leibnitz.] The mind is not a tahvla rasa, but rather a closed book,, 
that opens on the presentation of ’objects. Enril called forth by 
objects, the common notions are latent. It is foUy to suppose 
that they are brought in with the objects ; they •exist inde- 
pendently, being placed in us by nature. Eor is it any real diffl - 
culty that we do not understand how those notions are elicited ; 
as uttle do we understand how touch, or .taste, or smell ' is 
produced. 

All common notions are not independent of Discursus, but such 
as are may be determined by the following characters. (1) 
Priority. Instinct precedes Discursus, and as already observed, is 
in animals the faculty of self-preservation. In a house built with 
regularity, beauty of symmetry is observed by natural instinct, 
long before reason comes in irith its estimate of the proportions of 
the parts. (2) Independence. TThen a common notion has been 
obtained by observation, it may be dedncible from some prior 
truth. Tlius ‘ hlan is an animal’ depends for its truth upon the 
ultimate principle, that whatever affects oiu faculties in the same 
manner, is the same so far as we are concerned. Only the ultimate 
or underived truths are attributed to Katurai Ins^not. (3) Uni- 
versality (excepting idiots and madmen). (4) Certainty. Those 
principles posse.ss the highest authority, and, if understood, cannot 
be denied. (5) Paramount Utility ('NeeessilasJ. “Without common 
notions, there would be no principle of self-preservation ; they arc 
therefore essentisil to the existence of the race or the indiridual. 
(6) Immediacy. The truth of them is seen, nulla interposita more. 

JOKK Locke. ‘Locke discusses the subject of innate specula- 
tive principles in his Essay on the Human Understanding, B. I., 
chaps. 2, 4. Innate principles are a class of notions stamped on 
the inind, which the soul brings into the world with it. Are there 
any such ? Certainly not, if it is shown how men may reach all 
the knowledge they have without such ideas. For it would bo 
absurd to say that colour was innate in a man that had eyes. 
Locke’s refutation paves the way for the fundamental principle of 
his psychology, that all our knowledge and ideas arise from sense 
and reflection. 

1. The first argument for innate ideas is that certain pnnciples 
are admitted as true universally. To this Locke answers, that the 
argument breaks down, (1) if any other way can be pointed out 
whereby this universal assent may be attained. (2) There are no 
principles universally admitted. Take two that have a high title 
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to be considered innate ; ‘ 'whatever is, is,’ and. ‘ it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be.’ These propositions are 
to a great part of mankind wholly unknown. They are unlmown 
to children and idiots j' and. so they are not universally accepted. 
It would be a contradiction to say, that those propositions are im- 
printed on the mind, without the mind being . conscious of them. 
That an idea is in the -understanding, can only mean that it is 
understood. Hence, if there were innate ideas, they ought to ba. 
present in children and in idiots, as well as in others. 

2. To avoid those exceptions, the universality is affirmed with 
qualifications ; it is said that all men assent to those principles ' 
when they come to the use of reason. This can only mean either 
that the tihie of discovering those native hiscriptions is when men 
come to the use of reason, or that reason assists in the discovery of 
them. (1) If reason discovered those principles, that would' not 
prove them hmate ; for by reason we discover many truths that 
are not innate. Eeason, as the faculty of deducing one truth 
from another, plainly cannot lead to innate principles. Eeas'on 
should no more bo necessary to decipher those native inscriptions, 
than to make our eyes perceive visible objects. (2) The coming 
to the use of reason is not the time of first knowing those maxims. 
How many instances have we of the exercise of reason by cHldren 
before they learn that ‘whatever is, is’ ! Many illiterate people 
and savages, long after they come to the use of reason, are alto- 
gether ignorant of maxims so general. Those tniths are never 
kno-wn before the use of reason, but may possibly be assented to 
some time after during a man’s life ; and the same may be said of 
all other knowable truths, (3) If coming to the use of reason 
were the time .of discovering the alleged innate notions, it would 
.not prove them innate. For why should a notion be innate be- 
cause it is first known when an entirely distinct faculty of the 
mind begins to exert itself ? It would be as good an argument, 
(and as near the truth) to say that those maxims were first 
assented to when men came to the use of speech. 

3. Another form of the argument is, that as soon as the pro- 
positions are heard, and their terms understood, they are assented 
to. Alaxims that the mind, -without any teaching and at the 
very first proposal, assents to, are sm-ely innate. (1) But assent at 
first hearing is characteristic of a multitude of truths ; such as, 

‘ one and two are equal tq three,’ ‘ two bodies cannot bo in the 
same place,’ ‘ white is not black,’ ‘ a square is not a circle,’ &c. 
To every one of these, every man in his wits must assent a-t first 
hearing. And since no proposition can be innate, unless the 
ideas composing it be innate, then our ideas of colours, tastes, 
sounds, &c., will be innate. Nor can it be said that those pro- 
positions about concrete objects are dra-wn as consequences fi'om 
the more general innate propositions, since the concrete judgments 
ore kno-^ra long before the abstract form. (2) Moreover, tlie 
trrgument of assent at first hearing supposes that those maxims 
may be unknown till proposed- For if they were ingrained in 
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fte mind, why need they he proposed in order to gain a«sent P 
Does proposing mahe them clearer? Then the teaching of men 
is better than the impression of nature, an opinion not favourable 
to the authority of innate truths. (3) It is sometimes said that 
the mind has an implicit knowledge of those principles, but not 
an explicit, before the first hearing. The only meaning that can 
be assigned to impbeit or virtual knowledge, is that the mind is 
capable of knowing those principles. This is equally true of all 
knowledge, whether innate or not, (4) The argument of assent 
on first hearing is on the false supposition of no preceding teach- 
ing, JTow, the words, and the meanings of the words, expressing 
the innate ideas, have been learned. And not only so, but the 
ideas that enter into the propositions are also acquired. If, then, 
we tfio out of a proposition the ideas in it and the words, what 
remains innate ? A child assents to the proposition, ‘ an apple is 
not fire,’ before it understands the terms of the maxim, ‘ it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be,’ and conse- 
quently before it can assent to'the more general proposition. In 
conclusion Locke sums up ; if there were innate ideas, they would 
he found in all men ; there are no ideas found in all men, hence 
there are no innate ideas. He adds some further considerations 
by way of supporting this conclusion. 

4. Those maxims are not the first known, for cluldrcn do not 
know them. How explain such ignorance of notions, imprinted 
j on the mind in indebble characters, to be the foundation- of all 
acquired knowledge? Children distinguish between the nurse 
and the cat, without the aid of the maxim, that the same thing 
cannot be and not be — for that is a maxim wholly unknown to 
them. If children brought any truths into the world with them, 
such truths ought to appear early, whereas, being made up of 
abstract terms, they appear late. 

■ 5, Innate ideas appear least where what is innate shows itself 
clearest. Children, savages, illiterate people, being the least cor- 
rupted by custom or borrowed opinions, ought to exhibit those 
innate notions — the endowments of nature — ^^vith purity and dis- 
tinctness. But those are the very persons most destitute of 
universal principles of knowledge. General maxims are best 
known in the schools and academies, where they help debate, but 
do little to advance knowledge. 

6. In chap. 4, Locke examines sojne alleged innate ideas. As 
a proposition is made up of ideas, the doctniie of innate maxims 
will he decisively refuted, if it ho shown that there are no innate 
■ideas. Thus, in the maxim, ‘ it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be,’ Locke asks whether the notions of impossi- 
bility and identity be innate. He illustrates the difacnltics in- 
volved in the conception of identity. Is a man, made as he is of 
body and soul, the same man when his body is changed ? IVere 
Eupborbus and Pythagoras, who bad the same soiil, the same 
man, though they lived ages asunder ? And was the cock, that 
shared the soul ■with them, the same also ? In what sense riiall 
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we be tlie same men, when raised at the resurrection, that we are 
now ? The notion of identity is far from being clear or distinct ; 
can it then be -the subject of undoubted and innate truth’ ? Again 
take the inaxim,' the whole is bigger than a part.’ This has a 
fair title to be ' considered innate. But whole and part have no 
meaning, except as applied to number and extension.. If the. 
.maxim be innate, number and extension must also be innate, 
[Locke stopped here, thinldng the point too dear for argument. 
But Kant afterwards adopted the paradox, and upheld the a priori 
character of Sjpace as the corner-stone of his metaphysical con- 
struction.] In like mamier, Locke examines whether -the ideas of . 
ITors/np and God are innate. In respect of the idea of God, he 
argues the subject at . great length, applying most of the con- 
siderations that tell against innate ideas generally. He also dis- 
cusses whether Substance be an innate idea. This idea, he observes, 
we have neither by sensa-tion nor by reflection, and nature might . 
with advantage have given it to us. For substance is a most 
confused notion, and is only a something of which we have no dis- 
tinct positive idea, but which we take to be the substrat-um of our 
ideas. 

SHAiTEsnuRT, in England, attempted to tmn the edge of 
Locke’s objections by declaring (but before Locke, the same had 
been afiirmed) that all that was contended for was bettor exrpressed 
by the words Conn&teov Connatural than by the -vrordi innate: it 
was true the mind had no knowledge antecedent to experience, 
but it was so constituted or predisposed as inevitably to develop! 
with experience, ideas and truths not explained thereby. 

In Germany, LEmsiTZ set up an elaborate defence of the In- 
nate Theory, and is commonly .represented as having made a dis- 
tinct advance in the discussion of the question by the exceptions 
he took to the criticism of Locke. These are reducible to two. 
(1) He charges Locke with neglecting the difference between 
mere truths of fact or positive truths that may be arrived at by way 
of Inductive Experience, and necessary truths, or truths of demon- 
stration, not to be proved except from principles implanted in the 
mind. (2) He charges Locke further, with not seeing that innate 
knowledge is saved on simply making the unavoidable assumption 
that the intellect and its faculties are there from the first : ‘ the 
mind is innate to itself ‘ nihil est in inteUectu quod non fueritin 
sensu, nisi ipse intclkctus.’ His detailed objections are to be foimd 
in his posthumous work, Nouveaux Essais sur Ventendement humain. 

A passage in a letter of Leibnitz’s to afnend, gives a good idea 
,of the position he took up against Locke. He there says ; ‘ In 
Locke there are various particular truths not badly set forth ; but 
on the main point he is far from being right, and he has not 
caught the nature of the Mind and of Truth. If he had properly- 
considered the difference between necessary truths, i.e. those which 
are known by Demonstration, and the truths that we arrive at to 
a certain degree by Induction, he would have seen that necessarj' 
truths can be proved only from principles implanted in the mind ' 
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—the so-callcd innate ideas; hecaase the senses tell indeed -what 
happens, hut not what necessarily happens. He has also failed to 
observe that the notions of the Existent, of Substance, Identitv, 
the True and Good, are innate to our mind for the reason that it 
is innate to itself, and within itself comprehends thorn all. Hihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipst iniellecins.' 

Tho'I^ouveaux Esmis is a dialogue, continued through fourboolrs, 
corresponding to the books of Locke’s essay, between Theopliilus 
(Leibnitz himself) and Philalethes, a disciple of Locke. In Book 
L, Theophilus, after annouitcing that he has taken a new stop in 
pMosophy, and reached -a point of view from which he can recon- 
cile the discrepant views of former thinkers, declares that ho goes 
beyond Descartes in accepting an innate idea of God; for rather aU 
onrthoughts and actions may be said to come from the depths of the 
soul itself without possibility of their being given by the senses. 
He will not, however, go into the demonstration of that at present, 
but content himself with making clear, on the common sj stem, 
that there are ideas and principles that do not come from the 
senses, but are found within the mind, unformed by us, although 
the senses give us occasion to apprehend them. Locke, with all 
his power, failed to see the difference between nectssanj iniihs, 
whose source is in the understanding, and irnihs of fact drawn 
from sense, experience, and confused perceptions. The certitude 
of innate principles (such as, Every thing that is, is ; It is impos- 
sible that a thing should bo and not be at the same time) is not to 
be based on the fact of universal consent, which can only bo an 
index to, and never a demonstration of, them : it comes only from 
what is in us. Even though unknown, they are not therefore not 
inmate, for tliej- are recognized as soon as understood. In the 
mind there is always an infinity of cognitions that are not consci- 
ously apprehended ; and so the fact of their not being always appre- 
hended makes nothing against the existence of (1) the pure ideas 
(opposed to the phantasms of sense) and (2) necessary truths of rea- 
son (in contrast to truths of fact) asserted to be graven on the mind. 
That the necessary truths of Arithmetic and Geometry exist thus 
rirtvally in the mind appears from the established possibility of 
drawing them forth out of a wholly untutored mind. But, in fine, 
the position to stand by is the difference that there is between neces- 
sary and eternal truths and mere truths of experience. ‘ The mind 
is able to know the one and thp other, but of the first it is the 
source ; and whatever number of particular experiences there may 
be of a universal truth, there can be no perpetual assurance of it, 
except its necessity is known by reason.’ Elsewhere he mentions 
as things that the senses cannot give ; ‘ Substance, ,the One, the 
Same, Cause, Perception, Beasoning;’ but otherwise merely re- 
peats in di" ' ' ‘ like the above. 

llben i ■ e ready consent of the mind 

to certain truths is sufficiently explained by the general faculty of 
knowing, Theophilus replies as follows ‘Terj' true; but if is 
this particular relation of the human mind to these truths that 
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renders the - exercise of tlie .faculty easy and natural "witli respect 
to tliem, and causes them to be called innate. It is no naked 
faculty, consisting in tbe mere possibility of understanding tbeiu ; 
there is a disposition,, an aptitude, a preformation, determining 
our mind and making it possible that they should be dra'wn forth 
from it. Just as there is a difference between the figmes given to 
stone or marble indifferently, and those that its. veins mart out 
already or are disposed to mark out if the workman takes advan- 
tage of them.’ Farther on, to the objection that there is a diffi- 
cidty in conceiving a truth to be in the mind, if the mind has 
never thought of it, he adds ; ‘ It is as if one said that there is 
difiSculty in conceiving veins to be in the marble before they are 
discovered.’ In these sentences Leibnitz’s theory is nearly com- 
pleted. ’ ' ' , 

After Leibnitz has next to be noticed EAsr ; but his contribu- 
tion to the history of the present question, as before in the cas? of , 
Descartes, cannot be viewed apart from his general philosophical 
position. Although his whole system, on the speculative side 
at least, maj’ be described as a theory of the Origin of Know- 
ledge, it cannot be properly understood without some preliminary 
reference to other lines of thought. 

1. Kant found himself unable to subscribe to the metaphysical 
dorpiatism of the school of "Wolff (joining on to Leibnitz) that pre- 
sumed- to settle everything without any question of the mind’s 
ability to pronounce at once and finally. This on the one hand : 
on the other he was startled by the scepfi'cism of Hume (joining on 
through Berkeley to Locke) with its summary assei'Mon of the 
impotence of human thought. As between the two, he conceived 
the idea of instituting a critical inquiry into the' foundations and 
limits of the mind’s faculty of knoickdge; in his famous work, ‘ The 
Critique of the Pure Eeason’ (1781). 

2. As here implied in the word ‘pure’ used of Eeason, or the 

general faculty of knowing, he contended for the inherence in the 
mind, before all experience, of certain principles of Icuowledge, 
which he called d priori j and thus far was at one with former sup- 
porters of Innate Korions. Farther, -(vith Leibnitz in particular, he 
agreed in taking necessity and universality as the marks or criteria 
of cognitions never to be attained to or explained by experience. 
Cognitions universally and necessarily true, and these not merely 
analytic or verbal (where the predicate only sets forth the implica- 
tion of the subject), but synthetic or real (in which there is an 
extension of knowledge) he found, as he thought, existing in- 
abimdance ; in Mathematics such, for instance, as 7 -j- 5 = 12; Two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, &c. ; in Pine Physics, The 
quantity of matter in nature is constant, Action and Ecaction in 
nature are equal ; while the whole of traditional Metaphysics was 
made up of such. Criticism of the foundations and limits of 
human knowledge took Avith him, then, the special shape of an 
inquiry into the conditions of the possibility of sy nthetic cognitions d 
priori. > 
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3. In tte pccruliar solution that he gave of the old. question of 
^nate Knowledge put into this new fonn, there can be traced the 
mfluence Hume had upon him from the opposite camp. Hume 
had meanwhile analyzed Causality into mere custom of sequence 
among the impressions of sense, and npon the untrustworthiness 
of such a purely subjective notion bad based bis general scep- 
ticism. Kant taking his stand upon the body of established 
mathematical truth (sjuithetic at the same time as necessary), re- 
jected the sceptical conclusion ; but accepting the subjective 
origin of tbe notion of Causality, proceeded to place all the 
native a priori, or non-empirical elements of knowledge in certain 
subjedive or mental 'Forms' destined to enfold, while requiring to be 
supplemented by the ‘ Matter' of Experience. 

4. The mind, therefore, in Kant’s liew, has no sort of know- 
ledge antecedent to and independent of experience, ns many 
philosophers. have- more or less boldly asserted: it has, before 
experience, nothing except the ‘ forms’ as the moulds into which 
tbe empirical elements that come primarily by wa 3 ' of sense are 
made to run ; and unless this * matter’ of experience is supplied, 
there is no knowledge of any kind possible. But when the ‘ mat- 
ter’ is provided; and the ‘ forms’ are applied to their true and 
appropriate ‘matter’ — there are, as will be seen, casus wherein 
thm does, and others wherein it docs not take place — the mind is 
then not bound down to its particular experiences, but can really 
conceive and utter universal and necessary (synthetic) truths that 
no mere experience could ever give. 

The detailed exposition of Slant’s theory falls under three 
heads. 

1.— Transcendental yEsthetic. The impressions of sense are (pas- 
sively) received as empirical ‘ matter’ into certain pure or d priori 
* forms,’ distinguished by the special name of ‘ Forms of Intuition.’ 

1. The data of the internal sense (jo 5 ', pain, ifcc.) faU into, or 
are received as, a series or succession, in Time : the data of the 
external senses are received, directly, as lying ontside of us and by 
the side of each other, in Space; indirectly, in their influence upon 
our internal state, as u succession in Time. 

2. As forms. Space and Time arc of non-empirical origin ; they 
cannot be thought away, as everything can that has boon 
acquired. They are forms of intuition, in having nothing of the 
character of abstracted concepts. 

3. If they were not d g^riori, there would be no foundation 
possible for the established .(synthetic d priori) truths of Alathe- 
matics’ and Geometry resting npon the intmtion of Space, nor 
for Arithmetic, which, consisting of the repetition or succession of 
units, rests upon the intuition of Time. 

4. How are we enabled actually to construct the pmc science 
of Alathematics, made up of synthetic truths d priori, is thus 
to he explained. Because the subjective forms of space or 
Time are mixed up wdth all our sense-perceptions (mtuitious), and 
only suohp/ieiiomejiain Space and Time (not Things-iu- themselves 
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.or noumena) are ever open to .our intuitive apprehension, ve may 
pronounce freely d priori in all that relates to determinations- of 
Space and .Time, provided it is understood of plienoniaxa, consti- 
tuted by tire very addition of these mental forms. 

II. — Transcendental Logic — Analgtic. Phenomena (constituted 
out of the' ‘ matter’ of sense.as ordered in the Porms of Intuition) 
themselves in turn become ‘ matter,’ rvhich the mind, as spon- 
taneously active, combines and orders in the process of Judgment, 
under certain ‘ forms, ’ distinguished by the special nanie of ‘ Cate- 
gories of the Understanding.’ 

' 1. These are tivelve in number, and discoverable from the com- 
mon analysis of judgments in logic. 

a. Three categories of QrrjiiCTiTY : Unity, Plurality, Univer- 
sality (as involved in Singular, Particular, Univei’sal judgments 
respectively). 

b. Three of QxJAirrr ; Pealify, L^egation, Limitation (in Posi- 
tive, Negative, Infinite judgments). 

c. Three of EeLuITION : Substantiality, Causality, Commxtnity or , 
Beciprocal action l[in Categorical, Hypothetical, Disjunctive judg- 
ments). 

d. Three of Modamts: : Possibility, Existence, Eenessity (in 
Problematic, Assertory, Apodeictic judgments). 

2. Until a sj-nthesis of intuitions (perceptions) tabes place 
rmder some one of these pure or d priori concepts, there is no 
Knowledge, or, in the proper meaning of the word. Experience. 
The fact of such a synthesis makes all the difference between the 
mere perception of a particular sequence in the subjective con- 
sciousness, e.g. my baling the sense of weight in supporting a 
bod 3 ’, and the objective experience, true for all. The bodj’ is heavy. 

3. The reason, now, why we can fai-ther say that no possible 
experience will not come under the Categories, as in saying that 
effects must have a cause— or, which is the same thing, why we are 
enabled to utter S 5 -nthetic judgments d priori, objectively valid, re- 
garding nature — is this, that without the Categories (forms of the 
spontaneous actiiity of the pure ego J there cannot be anj’- expe- 
rience at all ; experience, actual or possible, is phenomena bound 
together in the Categories. 

4. But, if we can extend our knowledge beyond actual expe- 
rience because experience is constituted by the Categories of the 
Understanding, the extension is only to be to possible objects of 
experience, wliich are phenomena in Time and Space never to 
Things-in-themselves or Noumena, of which there can be no sen- 
sible (intuitive) apprehension. 

[Kant makes this apparent chiefly by the consideration, under 
the head of ‘ Schematism of the pure concepts of the Understand- 
ing,’ of the conditions under which sensible phenomena can be" 
subsumed under the Categories. But we must here forego the ex- 
position of this, and of the system of ‘ Principles of the pure un- 
derstanding ’ or (synthetic d priori) Eules for the objective use 
of the Categories, that follows. These, including (1) ‘Ariotns 
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of Intuition,’ (3) ' Anticipations of Perception,’ (3) ‘ Analogues of 
Experience’ — ^Amid all changes of phenomena, Suhstance abides 
the samp, AH change obeys the law of Cause and Effect, Substances 
co-existing in space act and- re-act upon each other ; (4) ‘ Postu- 
lates of Empirical Tliought’ — dre the d priori construction that 
the mind is able to make of a Pure Science, or iletj^hysic of 
Nature.] ’ 

• HI. — Tramcendenial Logic — Diakdic. Besides the Categories of 
the Understanding, there are certain other forms of the tlunldng 
faculty, according to which the mind seeks to bring its know- 
ledge to higher unities; these are distinguished by the special 
name of ‘ Ideas of the Eeason ’ [Eeason to be taken here in a nar- 
row sense as opposed to Sense and Understanding]. 

1. The Ideas of the Eeason are three in number: (a) The 
(psychological) idea of the Soul, as a thinking substance, immate- 
rial, simple and indestructible ; (6) The (cosmological) idea of the 
World, as a system or connerted whole of phenomena; (c) Uro 
(theological) idea of Qod, as supreme condition of the possibility 
of all things, the being of beings. 

2. These Ideas of the Eeason applied to our Cognitions have 
a true regulative function, being a constant spur towards bringing 
onr relative inteUectual experience to the higher unity of. the 
absolute or imconditionod ; but they are not eonefituiivc principles, 
giving any real advance of knowledge, for truly objective know- 
ledge is only of phenomena as possible objects of experience. 

•3. Nevertheless, by a law of our mental nature, we cannot 
avoid ascribing an illusory objective reality to these Ideas, making 
thus a ‘ transcendent’ application of the Categories to objects 
there can never be any possible experience of (‘transcendent 
of experience’ versus ‘immanent to experience’); and by this 
‘ natural c^alectic of the Eeason,’ we become involved in a maze 
of deception or ‘ transcendental show,’ as seen in the Paralogisms 
regarding the metaphysical nature of the sotil, the Antinomies or 
contradictory and mutually destructive assertions regarding the 
tmiverse, and the sophistical arguments for the existence of God— 
that make up Metaphysics. 

(The acknowledged powerlessness of the Speculative Eeason to 
find conditions for the validity of the synthetie judgments d priori 
of Metaphysics — to prove theoreticaUy the existence of the soul, 
God, &c., Eant overcame by setting forth Immortah’ty, Free-will, 
and God, as postulates of the Pradical Eeason or Bloral Faculty ; 
and the Ideas of the Eeason then became of use in helping the 
mind to conceive assumptions that were morally neccssaiy.) 

Besides rousing Kant in Germany to undertake his critical 
inquiries, the general philosophical scepticism of Hume, evoked in 
■Scotland a protest of a different kind, in the helieving Common- 
sense dbotrine of Eeid. But of Keid’s views there was a singular 
anticipation made by the Jesuit P&e Buffier in 1 1 24, in an attempt 
to refute another and earlier sceptical doctrine, developed out of 
the fundamental principle of Cartesianism. 
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Father BtrEEiEU. Buffier anticipated Eeid, , botli in , the 
doctrine of Common Sense, and in the easy way of bringing truths 
to it. He describes Common Sense as ‘ that disposition or quality 
which Hatiire has- placed in all mcn^ or ’evidently in the far greater 
number of*them, in order to- enable -them all, when thej’ have 
arrived at the age and use of reason, to form a common- and 
uniform judgment nith respect to objects different from the inter- . 
nal sentiment of their own perception, and which judgment is not , 
the consequence of any anterior principle.’ -With respect to at 
least some first principles, men in general are as good philosophei's 
as Descartes or Locke, for all that they have to decide is a matter of 
fact, namely, whether they cannot help m.aldng a particular judg- 
ment. But Buffier does not exclude Philosophy altogether; on 
the contrary, he gives some marks or tests -whereby the dictates 
of- common sense may he scientifically ascertained. (1) First prin- 
ciples are so clear that, ‘ if we attempt to defend or attack them, 
it cannot be done but by propositions which manifestly are neither 
more clear nor more certain. (2) They are so universally received- 
amongst men, in all times and countries, and by all degrees of 
capacity, that those who attack them are, comparatively to the 
rest of mankind, manifestly less than one to a himdred, or even a 
thousand.’ (3) However they may he discredited by speculation, 
all men, even such as disavow them, must act in their conduct as 
if they 'were true. 

The truths that Buffier considers to belong to common sense 
are scattered through his book on ‘ First Truths.’ The basis of 
all knowledge is ‘ the interior sense we each of us have of our own 
existence, and what we feel within ourselves.’ ISvery attempt to ' • 
prove this truth only makes it darker. In like manner, the idea 
of unity (personality) is a first truth. Our identity follows from 
our unity or indivisibility. In opposition to Malebranche, who 
asserts that mind cannot act upon body, Buffier maintains as a 
first truth, that my soul produces motions m my lody. 

Among first truths are included the following: — (11 'There 
are other beings and other men in the world besides me. (2) There 
is in them something that is called tmth, wisdom, prudence ; and 
this something is not merely arbitrary. (3) There is in me some- 
thing that I call intolhgence or mind, and something which is not 
that intelligence or mind, and which is named lody; so that each 
possesses properties different from the other. (4) What is generally 
said and thought by men in all ages and countries, is true. ’ (51 
All men have not combined ta deceive and impose upon me. (6) 
All that I see, in which is found order, and a permanent, uniform, 
and constant order, must have an intelligence for its cause.’ 

What may hold the place of first truths in the testimony of the 
senses ? Buffier’s .answer shows great laxity in the selection of 
first truths. (1) ‘They (the senses) always give a faithful report - 
of things as they appear to them. (2) What appears to them is' 
almost alwaj’s conformable to the truth in matters prosper for men 
in general to know, unless some rational cause of doubt presents , 
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itself, _ (3) It TiviU be ea^ to discern when the evidence of the 
senses is doubtful, by the rofletftions we shall point out.’ Another 
first truth is that a thing' maybe impossible although we see no 
contra^ction in it. Again, the validity of testimony in certain 
cases, is a first truth ; there arc circumstances wherein no rational 
man could reject the testimony of other men. Also the free 
agency of _mah is a first truth ; free will is | the disposition a man 
feels ■within himself, of his capacity to act or not to act, to choose 
or not to choose a thing, at the same moment.’ 

Dr. Thomas Deid. The word Sense, as used by Philosophers, 
from l/oclie to Hutcheson, has signified a means of furnishing our 
minds with ideas, ufithout including judgment, which is the per- 
ception of agreement or disagreement of our ideas. But, in 
common language, Sense always implies judgment. Common 
Sense is the degree of judgment common to men that we 
can converse and transact business OTth, or call to account for 
their conduct. ‘To judge of First Principles requires no more 
than a sound mind free from prejudice, and a distinct conception 
of the question. The learned and the unlearned, the philosopher 
and the day-labourer, are upon a level, and will pass the same 
judgment, when they are not misled by some bias.’ A man is not 
now moved by tbe subtle arguments of Zeno against motion, 
thougb, perhaps, be knows not bow to answer tbem. 

AlthoughPirstPrinciples are self-evident, andnot to be proved 
by any arguments, still a certain kind of reasoning may be applied 
in tbeir support. (1) To show that the principle rejected st.ands 
upon the same footing with others that are admitted. (2) As in 
Mathematics, the reductio ad ab$ur(Ium may bo employed. (3) 
The consent of ages and nations, of the. learned and unlearned, 
ought to have great authority with regard to first principles, 
where every man is a competent judge. (4) Opinions that appear 
so early in the mind, that they cannot be the efiect of education 
or of falsej’casoning, have a good claim to be considered as first 
principles. • 

Eeid asks wbetber tbe decisions of Common Sense can be 
brought into a code such as all reasonable men shall acquiesce in. 
He acknowledges the diGSculty of the task, and does not profess 
that his o-wn enumeration is perfectly satisfactory. His classi- 
fication proceeds on the distinction between necessary and con- 
tingent truths. That a cone is the third part of a cj-linder, of 
the same base and height, is a necessary truth. It does not 
depend upon the will and power of any being. That the Sun is 
the centre of the planetary system is a contingent truth; it 
depends on the power and will of the Being that made the 
planets. 

1 —Principles of Contingent Truth. (1) _ Everything that I 
am conscious of exists. The irresistible conviction wc have of the 
reality of what we are conscious of, is not the effect of reasoning ; 
it is immediate and intuitive, and'therefore a first principle. (2) 
The thoughts that I am conscious of. arc the thoughts of a being 
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that I call- myself, ..my mind, my person. (3) Tliose things did 
really happen that I distinctly remember. . (4) Our o-vra- personal 
identity add. continned dxisten.ce, as far bach as we , remember 
anything distinctly. (5) Those things do really exist that we 
distinctly perceive by our senses, .and are what we perceive them 
to be. [This is Dr. jR'eid’s theory of the external world elevated to 
the '•dignity of a first principle.] .(6) We have some degree of 
power over our actions' and the determinations of onr •svill. The 
origin of our idea of power is not easily assigned. ' Power is not 
an object of sense or consciousness. We see events as successive, 
but not the power whereby they are produced. We are conscious ' 
of the operations of our minds; hut power is not an operation 
of mind. It is, however, implied in every act of volition, and in , 
all deliberation and' resolution. likewise, when we approve or 
disapprove, we believe that men have power to do or not to do. 
(7) The natural faculties, whereby we distinguish truth from 
error, are not fallacious. (8) Our fellow-men with whom we 
converse are possessed of life , and intelligence. (9) Certain 
features of the cormtenance, sormds of the voice, and gestures of 
the body, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of mind. 
The signification *of those things we do not learn by esperience, 
but by a kind of natural perception. Children, almost as soon as 
bom, may be frightened by an angry or threatening tone of . 
voice, (10) There is a certain regard due to human testimony in 
matters of fact, and even to human authority in matters of 
opinion. (11) There are many events depending on the will of 
man, possessing a self-evident prohahUity, greater or less, 
according to circumstances. In men of sound mind, we expect a , 
certain degree of regularity in their conduct. . (12) In the phe- 
nomena of nature, what Is to be, ■ndH probably he like what has 
been in similar circumstances, Hume has shown that this prin- 
ciple is not grounded on reason, and has not the intuitive evidence 
of matbematical axioms. 

II , — Principles of Necessary Truth. In regard to those, Eeid 
thinks it enough to divide them into classes, and to mention some 
by ^’ay of specimen in each class. 

1. Grammatical Principles. (1) Every adjective in a sentence 

must belong to some substantive expressed or understood. . (2) 
Every complete sentence must have a verb. ' 

2. Logical Principles, (1) Any contexture of words, that does 
not make a proposition, is neither true nor false. (2) Every pro- 
position is either true or false, (o) Ho proposition can he both 
tme and false at the same time. (4) Eeasoning in a circle proves 
nothing. (5) Whatever may be truly affirmed of a genus, may he . 
trul 3 ' nlfirmed of all its species, and of all the individuals belonging 
to that species. 

3. The Mathematical Axioms. - 

4. The Principles of Taste. Setting aside the tastes acquired 
bj' habit and fashion, there is a natural taste, that is partly 
animal and partly rational. Eatiohal. taste is the pleasure of ■ 
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contemplating -n-hat is conceived as exceUent in its kind. This 
taste may be true or false, according as it .is founded on ti'ue 
or false judgment. If it may be' true or false, it must have first 
principles.^ Katural taste is the pleasure or disgust arising from 
certain objects before we are capable of 'perceiving any excellence 
or defect in them. . ^ 

. 5. First Principles in Morals, (i) An unjust action has more 

demerit thfm an ungenerous one. (2) A generous action has 
more merit 'than a merely just one. (3) No man ought to be 
blamed for what it was not in his power to hinder. (4) We 
ought not to do to others what we should think unjust or unfair 
to be done to us in like circumstances. [By endeavouring to make 
the golden rule more precise, Keid has converted it into an iden- 
tical proposition.] 

^ 6. Metaphv'sical Principles. (1) The 'qualities that we per- 
ceive by our senses must have a subject (which we call body), and 
the thoughts we are conscious of must have a subject (which we 
call mind). The distinction between sensible qualities, and the 
substance to which they belong, is not the invention of philo- 
sophers, but is found in the structure of aU languages. (2) What- 
ever begins to exist must have a cause. (3) De.sign and intclU- 
gence in the cause may be inferred with certainty, from marks 
or signs of them in the effect. 

7. We may refer tO' some of the necessary truths regarding 
Matter. (1) All bodies must consist of parts, (2) Tivo bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same time. (8) The s.ame 
body cannot be in different places at the same time. (4) A body 
cannot he moved from' one place to another without passing 
through intermediate space. 

W e may add also some of the First Principles connected with the 
Senses. (1)_ A 'certain sensation of touch suggests to the mind 
the conception of hardness, and creates the belief of its existence. 
(2) -t&e notion of extension is suggested by feelings of touch, but 
is not given ns by any sense. (3) It is by instinct we know the 
part of our body affected by particular pains. » ■ 

Dugald Stewakt. The chief point wherein Stewart departs 
from Beid in the treatment of the Fundamental Jjaws of Belief 
(as he prefers to call the dictates of Common Sense), is in regard 
to Mathematical demonstration. 

1. Mathematical AtrAwns. On this subject Stewart follows 
Locke in preference to Ecid. Locke observes that, although the 
axioms arc appealed to in proof of particular cases, yet they are 
only verh.-il generalixations of what, in particular inst.ances, has 
been already acknowledged as true. Also many of the maxiin.s 
are more Terb.il propositions, explaining only the meaning of 
words. Stewart quotes Dr, Campbell to the effect that all axioms 
in Arithmetic ,nid Geometry are identical propositions— reducible 
to the maxim ‘whatever is, is.’ That one and four make fire 
means that five is the name of one added to four. To this doctiino 
Stewart adheres so far as Arithmetic is concerned. In AJgebia 
52 
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aud Aritlimetic, ‘ AH our iavestigaiioiis amotint to notiing more, 
tlian to a comparison of different expressions of tlie same thing. 
But the axioms of Euclid are dot definitions, they are universal 
propositions applicable to an infinite variety of instances. Hleid 
said that the axioms are necessary truths ; and so the conclusions 
dra'^ from them -were necessary. But, as nras observed by Locke, 
it isnmpossible to deduce from the axioms a single inference. The 
amoms Cannot be compared -with the first Principles of Eatural 
Philosophy, such as the laws of motion, from which the subordi- 
nate truths of that science are derived. The principles of Mathe- 
matics are, not the axioms, but the definitions. ‘ Yet although ’ 
nothing is deduced from the aiioms, they are nevertheless im- 
plied and taken for granted in all our reasonings ; without them 
■we could not advance a step.’ pin a note Stewart observes that by 
the Axioms he does not mean all those prefixed to Euclid, which 
include the definition of parallel line's. He considers it a reproach 
to Mathematics that the so-called Axiom reg.arding parallel lines 
has not been made the subject of demonstration.} 

2. MaihemaU'cal Demonstration. Demonstrative evidence, tbe 
cbaracteristic of mathematics, has arrested universal attention, but 
bas not been satisfactorily explained. , The true account of mathe-, 
matical demonstration seems to be — tbat it flows from tbe deftnU 
tions. In other sciences, the propositions we attempt to prove 
express facts real or su23posed; in mathematics, the propositions 
assert merely a connexion between certain suppositions and certain 
consequences. Tbe whole object is to trace the consequences 
flowing from an assumed hypothesis. In the same manner, we . 
might devise arhitrarj' definitions about moral or political ideas, 
and deduce fi-oiu them a science ns certain as geometry. The 
science of mechanics is an actual instance, ‘ in which, from arbi- 
trary hypotheses concerning physical laws, the Consequences are 
traced wliich would follow, if such was really the order of nature.’ 
In the same way, a code of law might consist of rules strictly 
deduced from certain principles, with much of the method and all 
the certainty of geometry. The reasoning of the mathematician 
is true onlj" of his hypothetical circle ; if applied to a figure de- 
scribed on paper, it would fail, because all the radii could not he 
proved to he exactly equal. The peculiar certainty of mathematics 
thus rests upon the definitions, which are hypotheses and not des- 
criptions of facts. 

Stewart considers that the certainty of arithmetic is likewise 
derived from hypotheses or definitions. That 2 -|- 2 == 4, and 
3 -f- 2 == 5, are definitions analogous to those in Euclid, and 
forming the material of .all the complicated results in the science. 
But he objects to the theory of Ijeibnitz, that all mathema- 
tical truths are identical propositions. The plausibility of this 
theory arises from the fact, that the geometrical notions of 
equality and of coincidence are the same; all the propositions 
ultimately resting upon an imaginai^' application of one triangle 
to another. As superimposed figures occupy the same ^space, it 
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•svas easy to slide into the belief that identity and equality were 
convertible terms. Hence it is said, all mathematical propositions 
are reducible to the form, o = a. But this form does not truly 
render the meaning of the proposition, 2 -}- 2 = 4 . 

3. The other Ijaws of Belief resemble the axioms of Geometry 
in two respects : 1st, they do not enlarge our knowIedg)l^ and 
secondly, they are implied or involved in all our reasoninf^s. 
Stewart advances two objections to the phrase— principles 'of 
common sense: it designates, as principles, laws of boh'ef from 
which no inference can be deduced; and secondly, it refers the 
origin of these laws to common sense, a phraseology that he 
considers unfit for the logician, and unwarranted by ordinary 
usage. 

fitewart defends the alleged instinctive power of interpreting 
certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures of the 
body, and certain tones of the voice. This had been resolved by 
Priestley info associated experiences ; but, for the other opinion, 
Stewart offers two reasons: (1) Children understand the mcaniug 
of smiles and frowns long before they could remark the connexion 
between a passion and its expression. (2) We arc more affected 
by natural signs than by artiticaal ones. One is more affected by 
the facial expression of hatred than by the word hatred. 

Another instinct adduced by Stewart, is what he calls the law 
of Sympathetic Imitation. This is contrasted with the intentional 
imitation of a scholar; it depends 'on the mimical powers con- 
nected with our lodily frame.' If we see a man laughing or sad, 
vie have a tendency to take on the expression of those states. So 
yawning is contagious. ‘ Even when we conceive in soh'ttide the 
expression of any passion, the effect of the conception is visible in 
our own appearance.’ Also, we imitate instinctively the tones 
and accents of our companions. As we advance in years, this 
propensity to imitation grows weaker. 

StB W. HAsrELTOx. 1 . — Common Sense. All reasoning comes at 
last to principles that cannot be proved, but are the basis of all 
proof. Such primary facts rest upon consciousness. To what 
extent, then, is consciousness an infallible authority f If7i0f we 
are actually conscious of, it is impossible for scepticism to doubt ; 
but the dicta of consciousness, as evidence of facts beyond their 
own existence, may without self-contradiction be diluted. Thus, 
the reality of our perceptions of solidity and extension^ is beyond 
controversy ; but the reality of an extenr.il world, evidenced^ by 
these, may be doubted. Common Sense consists of all the original 
data of Consciousness. 

‘ The argument from Common Sense is one strictly philoso- 
phical and scientific.’ The decision is not refused to the judgment 
of philosophers and accorded to the verdict of the vulgar. The 
problem of philosophy, and a difiicult one, is to discover the 
elementary* feelings or beliefs. This task cannot be taken out of 
the hands of philosophers. Sometimes the purport of the doctrine 
of Common Sense has been misunderstood, and it has been 
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regarded as an appeal to ‘the nndeveloped beliefs of thennre- 
flecting many.’ Into this error fell Beattie, Oswald, and, in his 
earlier work, even Eeid. But Hamilton alleges that Eeid improves 
in his subsequent works, and that his treatment of Casuality with 
reference to the criterion of necessity, shows that he did not con- 
tempate any •uncritical appeal to Common Sense. 

The criteria of the principles of Common Sense are these : — 
1. IncomjprehcnsihiKt^ [an inapt word for expressing that they are 
fundamental and not to he explained by reference to anyt.hmg 
else]. 2. Simplicity [another name for the same fact]. 3. Neces- 
sity, and Absolute Universality. 4. Certainty [what is both neces- 
sary and universal must he certain. . Hence in reality the four 
criteria consist of (1) the defining attribute of the principles, 
namely, that tliey are -ultimate principles, and (2) the usually 
assigned attributes — ^Necessity and TJniversabty]. •, 

Hamilton assigns historically three epochs in the mea-ning of 
Necessity (1) In the Aristot^an epoch, it was chiefly, if not 
exclusively, objective. (2) By .Leibnitz, it was considered prim- 
arily as subjective. (3) By Hamilton himself, Necessity is farther 
developed into the two forms, positive and. negative necessity ; the 
application appears mider the next head. 

II . — The Law of the Conditioned. Necessity may be the result 
either of a power fposiiivej, or of an impotency (negative) of the 
mind. In Perception, I cannot but think, that I, and something 
different from me, exist. Existence is thus a native cognition, for 
it is a condition of thinking that all that I am conscious of exists. 
Other positive notions are the Logical Principles, the intuitions of 
Space and Time, &c. But there are negative cognitions the result 
of an impotence of our faculties. Hence the Law of the Con- 
ditioned, which is expressed thus ; — ‘ All that is conceivable in 
thought lies between two extremes, which, as contradictory of 
each other, cannot both be true, but of which, as mutual contra- 
dictories, one must.’ Thus Space must be bormded or not bounded, 
but we are unable to conceive either alternative. We cannot con- 
ceive space as a whole, beyond which there is no further space. 
Neither can we conceive space ns without limits. Let us imagine 
space never so large, we yet fall infinitely short of infinite space. 
But finite and infinite spaceare contradictories; therefore, although 
we are unable to conceive either alternative, one must be true and 
the other false. The conception of Time illustrates the same law-. 
Starting from the present, we cannot think past time as bounded, 
as beginning to be. On the other hand, we cannot conceive time 
going backwards without end ; eternity is too big for our imagi- 
nation. Yet time had either a beginning or it had not. Thus 
‘ the conditioned or the thinkable Hes between two extremes or 
poles ; and these extremes or poles are each of themrmconditioned, 
each of them inconceivable, each of them exclusive or contradic- 
tory of the other.’ 

The chief applications of the Law of the Conditioned are to the 
..Principles of Causality and Substance. Take first Causality. 
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Hamilton’s laiij of the conditioned. 

Caxisali^is tte law of the Conditioned applied to a thing thought 
as existing in time. Ko object can be known unless thought as ex- 
istent; and in time. Thinking the object, we cannot think it not to 
exist. This will be admitted of the present, but possibly denied of 
the past and f utiure, under the belief that we can think annihilation 
or creation. But we cannot conceive an atom taken from tlm sum 
of esistmg objects. Jlo more can we conceive creation. PoFwhat 
is creation ? ‘ It is not the sprinring of nothing into something. 
Far from it ; — ^it is conceived, and is by ns conceivable,* merely as 
the evolution of a new form of existence, by the fiat of the Deity.’ 
We are therefore unable to annihilate in thought any object ; vre 
cannot conceive its ahsolnte commencement. Given an object we 
know that as a phenomenon it began to be, but we must think it 
as existing previously in its elements. If then the object existed 
before in a different form, this is only to say that it had causes. 
Thus the law of the conditioned shows us that every phenomenon 
must have some causes, but what those causes are must be learned 
' from experience. Granting his theory of Causality, Hamilton 
thinks that he is armed with a philosophical defence of the free- 
dom of the wiU. He points out the contradictions of his prede- 
cessors, who-held that every change had a cause, but excepted the 
changes of volition. If our moral consciousness give us freedom, 
and our intellectual consciousness give us universal causation, 
it follows that gur faculty of knowledge is self contradictory. 
By regarding Causality as founded on an impotence of the 
mind, Hamilton thinks that such a negative judgment cannot 
prevail against the positive testimony of consciousness. _ 

HamStou has not applied the law of the Conditioned, tvith 
much detail, to the principle of Substance. The problem is — 
Wliy must I suppose that every known phenomenon is related to 
an unknown substance ? We cannot think a phenomenon without 
a substance, nor a substance without a phenomenon. Take an 
object; strip it of all its qualities ; and tty to think the residuary 
substance. It is unthinkable. In the same way, try to think a 
quality as a quality, and nothing more. It is unthinkable, except 
as a phenomenon of something that does not appear ; as, in short, 
the accident of a substance. Tliis is the law of Substance and 
Phenomenon, and is merely an instance of the law of the con- 
ditioned, 

Jons’ Stuaut hlrrx. Air. Mill’s views on nece.'sary truths 
are contained in his Logic, Book II., chaps. 5—7. He begins by 
asking why, if the foundation of all science is Induction, a peculiar 
oertainty is ascribed to the sciences that are almost entirely de- 
ductive. The character of certainty and necessity attributed to 
m.athematical truths is an illusion ; and depends upon ascribing 
them to purely imaginary objects. There exist no points without 
magnitude ; no lines 'without breadth, nor perfectly straight. In 
answer to this, it is said that the points and lines exist in our 
conceptions merely ; but the ideal lines and figures arc copies of 
actual lines and figures, How a point is the Tniniutuni visiOIe, A 
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f eometrical line is inconceivalile. Mir. liEll agrees Tvitli Bngald 
te'warfc in regarding geometry as built upon hypotbeses. The 
definitions of geometry are generalizations, obTiously easy, of tbe 
properties of lines and figures. Tbe conclusions of geometry are 
necessary, only as implicated in the suppositions from U’bicb they 
are evolved. .The suppositions tbemsdres merely apprbsimate 
(tbou^ practically uitb sufficient accuracy) to tbe actual truth. 
That axioms as iveil as definitions must be admitted among the 
first principles, has been shewn by "Whewell in his polemic against 
Stewart. Two axioms must be postulated : that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and some property of parallel Imes 
not involved in their definition. Eegarding the foundation of the 
axioms, two views are held ; one that they are experimental truths 
resting on observation ; the other that they are d priori truths. 
The chief arguments in support of the a priori theory are the 
following : — 

I; — In the first place, if our belief that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, were derived from the senses, w'e could Imow the 
truth of the proposition only by seeing or feeling the straight 
lines ; whereas it is seen to be true by merely thinking of them. 
By simply thinldng of a stone thrown into the water, we could 
not conclude that it would go to- the bottom. On the contrary, if 
I could be made to conceive a straight line without having seen 
one, I should at once know that two such linea cannot enclose a 
space. Moreover, the senses cannot assure us that, if two straight 
lines were prolonged fo infinity, they would continue for ever to 
diverge. 

The answer to these arguments is found in the capacity of 
geometrical forms for being painted in the imagination with a dis- 
tinctness equal to reality. This enables us to make mental pic- 
tures of all combinations of lines and angles so closely resembling 
the realities, as to be as fit subjects of geometrical experimenta- 
tion as the realities themselves. If, then, by mere • thinldng we 
satisfy ourselves of the truth of an axiom, it is because we know 
that the imaginary lines perfectly represent the real ones, and 
that we may conclude from them to real ones, as we may from 
one real line to another. Thus, although we cannot follow two 
diverging lines by the eye to infinity, yet we kjiow that, if they 
begin to converge, it must be at a finite distance ; thither we can 
follow them in imagination, and satisfy ourselves that if the lines 
begin to approach, they -will not be straight, but curved. 

II. — The second argument is, that the axioms are conceived as 
universally and necessarily tiue. Experience cannot give to any 
proposition the charatter of necessity. The meaning of a necessary 
truth, as explained by Dr. "Wheweli, is a proposition the negation 
of which is not only false but inconceivable. The test of a neces- 
sary truth is the inconceivablencss of the counter propcSsition. 
The power of conceiving depends very much on orm constant 
experience, and familiar habits of thought. When two things 
have often been seen and thought of together, and never in any 
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inslance seeii or thonglit of separately, there is an increasin'^ 
difficulty (yhich. may in the end become insuperable) of conceiving 
the two things apart. Thus, the existence of antipodes was denieffi 
because men could not conceive gravity acting upwards as well 
as downwards. The Cartesians rejected the law of gravitation, 
because they could not conceive a body acting where it was not. 
The inconceivability will be strongest where the experience is 
oldest and most famihar, and where nothing ever occurs to shake 
our conviction, or even to suggest an exception. It is thus, from 
the effect of constant association, that we are nnable to conceive 
the reverse of the axioms. IVe have not cv'en an analogy to help 
us to conceive two straight lines enclosing a space. Nay, when 
we imagine two straight lines, in order to conceive them enclosing 
a sxjace, we repeat the very experiment that establishes the con- 
trary. For it has been shown that imaginary lines servo 'as well 
‘ for proving geometrical truths as lines in actual objects. 

Dr. Hffiewell has illustrated in his own person the tendency 
of habitual association to make an experimental truth appear 
necessary. He continually asserts that propositions, known to 
have been discovered by genius and labour, appear, when once 
established, bo self-evident, that, but for historical proof, we 
should believe that they woffid be recognized as necessarily true. 
He says, that the first law of motion might have been knomi to 
be true independently of experience, and that, at some future 
time, chemists may possibly come to see that the law of chemical 
combination in definite proportions is a necessarj’ truth. 

T/ie logical basis of Arithmetic- and Algebra. In Chapter VI., 
Mr. Mill examines_the nature of ’arithmetio and algebra. The 
first theory that he examines is founded upon extreme Nominalism. 
It asserts that all the propositions in arithmetic are merely verbal, 
and that its processes are but the ringing of changes on a few 
expressions. But how, if the processes of arithmetio are mere 
substitutions of one expression of fact for another, does the fact 
itself come out changed ? It is no doubt the peculiaritj' of arith- 
metic and algebra that they are the crowning example of symboli- 
cal thinking — that is, reasoning by signs, without carrj-ing along 
with us the ideas represented by the signs. Algebra represents 
all numbers without distinction, investigating their modes of 
combination. Since, then, algebra is true, not merely of lines 
and angles like geometry, but of all things in nature, it is no 
Wonder that the symbols shoxdd not excite in our minds ideas of 
any particular thing. 

Mr. AHH denies that the definitions of the several numbers 
express only the meaning of words ; like the so-called definitions 
of Geometry, they likewise' involve an observed matter of fact. 

Arithmetic is based upon inductions, and these are of two 
lands : first, the definitions (improperly so called) of the numbers, 
and, secondly, the axioms — ^The sums of equals are equal; The differ- 
ences of equals are equal. The inductions are stnctlj' true of aU 
objects, although a hypothetical element may be involved ; the umt 
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of the mimhcrs must be the same or*equal. One pound added to 
one pound "will not make two pounds, if one pound be troy and the 
other avoirdupois. Mathematical certainty is certainty of infer- 
ence or implication. Conclusions are true hypothetically; how 
far the hypothesis is true is left for separate consideration; It, is ' 
of course practicable to arrive at new' conclusions from assumed 
facts, hs well as from observed facts; Descartes’ theory of vortices 
being a pertinent example. 

Critidsm of Sjjencer’s Theory. Mr. Spencer agrees with Mr. 
Mill in regarding the axioms as ‘ simply our earliest inductions , 
from experience,’ but he holds that inconceivableness is the .ulti- 
mate test of all belief. And for two reasons. A belief held by 
all persons at all times ought to rank as -a primitive truth. 
Secondly, the test of universal or invariable belief, is qur inability 
to conceive the alleged truth as false. I believe that I feel cold, 
because I cannot conceive that 'I am not. So far Mr. Spencer • 
agrees with the intuitive school, but he differs from that school in- 
holding the fallibility of the test of ineoneeivablenoss. It is itself 
an infallible test, but is liable to erroneous application ; and occa- 
sional failure is incident to all tests. Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, 
therefore, does not erect the curable, but only the incurable 
limitations of the conceptive faculty into laws of the outward 
universe. 

Mr. Spencer’s argmnents for the test of inconcpivableness are 
two in number. (1) Every invariable belief represents the aggre- 
gate of all past experience. The inconceivableness of a thing 
imi)lies that it is wholly at variance with aU that is inscribed on 
the register of human experience. Mr. Mill answers, even if this 
test of inconceivableness represents our experience, why resort to 
it when we can go at once to experience itself ? Uniformity of 
experience is itself far from being miiversally a criterion of truth ; 
and inconceivableness is still farther from being a test of imifor- 
mity of experience. (2) "Whether inconceivability be good evidence 
Or bad, no stronger evidence is to be obtained. In Mr. Spencer’s 
use of the word ‘ inconceivable,’ there is an ambiguity whence 
has been derived much of the plausibUity of his argument. Incon- 
ceivableness may signif}’ inability to get rid of an idea, or inability 
to get rid of a belief , It was in the second sense, not in the first, 
that antipodes were inconceivable. It is in the first sense that we 
cannot conceive an end to space. Iir Mr. Spencer’s argument,, 
inconceivable really means unbelievable. ‘ When Mr. Spencer saj’s 
that while loolring at the sun a man cannot conceive that he. is 
looking into darlniess, he means a man cannot believe that he is 
doing so.’ blow, many have disbelieved the externality of matter, 
oven although they may have been unable to imagine tangible 
objects as mere states of consciousness. One may be unable to 
get rid of the idea of externality, and nevertheless regard it as an 
illusion. Thus we believe that the earth moves, and not the sun,, 
although we constantly conceive the sim as rising and setting, and 
the earth as motionless. Whether then we mean by inconceivable- 
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iiess,_ inaljility to get rid of an idea or inability to get rid of 
a belief, !SIr. Spencer's argument fails to be convincing. 

Hexp.Y L. iLviN'SEL. Mr. blansel has examined the subject of 
Intuition in his Prolegomena Logica, Chap. III. — IT., and in his 
Metaphysics. He takes np'four lands of necessity; mathematical, 
metaph 5 -sical, logical, and moral. He, to a great degree, ’follows 
Kant and Sir IT. Hamilton. 

I.— MAmEjiATiCAL Xecessitt. Mr. Mansel adopts the cri- 
terion of Kecesrity, enounced by Leibnitz. 'Whatever truths ’we 
■must admit as eveiywhere and always necessary, must arise, not 
from observation, but from the constitution of the mind. Attempts 
have indeed been made -to explain this necessity by a constant 
association of ideas, but associations however frequent and uni- 
form, fail to produce a higher conviction than one of mere 
physical necessity. 

1. T/ie Axioms of Xxeomdry. The axioms of Geometry contain 
both analj’tical and synthetical judgments, (the distinction corre- 
sponding to Mill’s verbal and real properitions).* 

It is upon the synthetical judgments that the dispute turns. 
Axe those axioms d priori, or derived from experience ? Sir. Mansel 
saj’s that Mr. Mill’s argument contradicts the direct evidence of 
consciousness, and, however powerful as an arrjHmentvm ad liorninen\ 
against Dr. 'WheweU, fails to meet the real question at issue. 

‘ Mhat is required is to account, not for the necessity of geome- 
trical axioms as iruihs relating to objects without the mind, but as 
thoughts relating to objects within.’ ‘ 'Why must I invest ima- 
ginarj’ objects with attributes not contained in the definition of 
them ? I can imagine the sun remaining continually fixed in the 
meridian, or a stone sinking 99 times and floating the lOOtb ; and 
yet my experience of the contrary is as invariiiblc as my experience 
of the geometrical properties of bodies.’ Why ’then do we at tri- 
bute .a iugher necessity to the axioms of Geometry ? The ans^ver 
is taken direct from Kaut. It is because space is itself an d priori 
notion, not deriyed from witho ' ' ’ ’’ ' 

of the mind. The author hero 

played by imagination in empirical and in necessary judgments. , 
In empirical judgments, its value depends upon the fidelity of 
its adberency to the original. Geometrical trutlis, on the 
other hand, are absolutely true of the objects of imagination, but 
only nearly true of real objects. The reason is, tliat the truths 
of physical science depend on e;^erienco alone, hut geometry 
relates to the fibres of that d priori space, which is the indis- 
pensable condition of all experience. 

2. Arithmetic. Arithmetic is rithly, as geometry is scantily, 

* Analytical judgments are: ”1110 whole is greater than its part , ’ 
'If equals be added to equab, the sums are equal;’ ‘Things that are 
equal to the same are equal to each other.’ Simthctical judgments 
are : 'A straight line is the shortest distance hetween two points ; ’ ‘ Two 
straight lines which, being met by a third, make the interior angles less 
than two right angles, will meet, if produced.’ 
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supplied ■witli d priori principles. ‘ It is not by reasoning -wre 
Itorn that' Wo and Wo make four, nor from tbis proposition can 
•we in any way deduce that four and Wo make sis.’ We must 
bave recourse in eacb separate case to tbe senses or tbe imagina- 
tion, and, by presenting to tbe one or to tbe other a number of 
indi-ddual objects corresponding to' eacb term separately, envisage 
tbe resulting sirm.* 

ITo number is capable of definition. Six cannot be defined as 
5 + 1. In tbis view of Arithmetic, Mansel remarks tbatbe differs 
from Leibnitz, Hegel, and Mill. [It is. not proper to put Mill 
along -witb Leibnitz in this connexion.] 

II. — MET^U’iiTsiCAli bTECESsmr. Metaphysics, as well as 
Mathematics, has been regarded as possessed of Sjmthetical judg- 
ments. ISvo are selected for' examination, the Principles ’ of 
Substance and Causality. 

1. The Prind 2 ')le of Substance is that all objects of perception are 
quabties that exist in some subject to which they belong. Eeid said 
a ball has colour and figure, but -it is not colour and figure; it is 
something that has colour and figure, — it is a substance. Berkeley 
thought it more consonant even -n-ith common sense to rej ect tbis im- 
perceptible support of perceived attributes. Hume observed that, 
as we are conscious of nothing but impressions and ideas, we may 
ns well throw away the barren figment of Mind. In opposition to 
this, Eeid appealed -to tbe Principle of Substance as a dictate of com- 
mon sense. But are we conscious of substance ? Eeid and Stewart 
bave again and again conceded that we are not ; they have conse- 
quently abandoned the only position from which a successful attack 
could be made on either Berkeley or Hume. Mr. Mansel therefore, 
after Maine de Biran, affirms that we are immediately conscious of 
Seif as substance. The one intuited substance is myself, in the form 
of a power conscious of itself. The notion of substance, thus 
deiived, may bo applied to other conscious beings, but not farther. 
In regard to physical phenomena, we have no positive notion of 
substance other than the phenomena themselves. Mr. Mansel is 
thus imable to prove substance against Beikeley, but he nevertheless 
. complains that Berkeley denied, instead of merely doubting, the 
existence of matter. In conclusion, it is not a necessai'y truth that 
all sensible qualities belong to a subject. ‘ Eor is it correct to 
call it a fundamental law of human belief ; if by that exjiression is 
meant anything more than an assertion of the universal tendency 
of men to lilccn other things to themselves, and to speak of them 
imder forms of expression adapted to such lUceness, far beyond the 
point where the parallel fails.[ 

* In a note, Mr. Slunsel adds, ‘ The teal point at issue is not whether 
4 and 2 2 are at bottom idcntiail — so that both being giren, an analysis 

of each will ultimately show their correspondence ; but whether the for- 
mer notion, definition and all, is contained in the latter. In other words, 
whetlier a man who has never learned to count beyond two, could obtain 
3, 4, o, and all higher numbers, by mere dissection of the numbers which 
he possesses already.’ 
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2. The Principle of Causality . — W hatever begins to exist must 
. take place in consequence of some cause. Hume and Broum regard 
cause as mere invariable sequence. This theory of causation con- 
founds tu’o facte. That eve^ event must have some antecedent or 
other, is one thing ; that this particular event must have this par- 
ticular antecedent, is a very different thing. The uniformity of 
nature is only a law of things, an observed fact, the contradictory 
of which is at any time conceivable. This portion of the principle 
of causation is not a necessary truth. But that every event must 
have some antecedent or other is a necessary truth. For we must 
think every event as occurring in time, and therefore as related to 
some antecedent in time. Thus far Sir. Mansel adopts the theory 
of Sir W. Hamilton. 

The analysis that resolves cansation into mere temporal antece- 
dents is, however, imperfect. To complete the notion of cause, wo 
must add the idea of prodarfiVe pomer. Eeid was unable to meet 
Hume’s theory of causation, as he was unable to meet his theory of 
substance, andinboth cases for the same reason. He denied a con- 
sciousness of mind as distinguished from its states and operations. 
Hume showed that volition had no power to move a limb, for 
paralysis might supervene, and the supposed power of volition 
would be destroyed. Mr. Mansel seeks for an intuition of power. 

‘ The intuition of Power is not immediately given in the action of 
matter upon matter ; nor yet can it be given in the action of 
matter upon mind, nor in that of mind upon matter ; for to this 
day we are utterly ignorant how matter and mind operate upon 
each other.’ llTiere, then, is such an intuition to he found ? In 
mind as determining its own modifications. ‘ In every act of voli- 
tion, I am fuUy conscious that it is in my power to form the reso- 
lution or to abstain ; and this constitutes the presentative con- 
sciousness of free utII and of power.’ The idea of power is thus 
a relation between ourselves and onr volitions (not our move- 
ments). Can any similar relation exist between the heat of fire 
and the melting of wax ? It cannot be said that there is ; and 
thus Causality, as applied to matter, is a negative notion. The 
only positive meaning of cause is either some antecedent or^an 
invariable antecedent. Mr. Mansel (in this respect following 
Hamilton) draws attention to the fact that by breaking through 
the objective necessity of Causality, a door is opened for the ad- 
mission of free-wiB. 

m. — L ogical Necessitt consists of the three laws of tUoucht, 
the well-known principles of Identity, Contradiction, and Ex- 
cluded Middle. The discussion of those laws, however, falls more 
within the province of logic. 

rV M oeal Necessity. Moral judgments are necessary , ns, 
e.g,, ingratitude and treacbeTy must at all times be worthy of con- 
demnation. (For the theory of duty, see Exhicae Systeiis, 
Mansel.) 
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C . — On Mdp^piness, 

The highest application of the facts and laTrs of the mind is to 
Human Happiness. The doctrines relative to the Feelings have 
the most direct bearing on this end. It may be useful to resume 
briefly the various considerations bearing Tipon Happiness, and to 
compare them vith the maxims that have groum up in the ex- 
perience of mankind. "We shall thus also supply an indispensable 
.chapter of Ethics. 

Happiness being defined tbe surplus of pleasure over pain, its 
pursuit must lie in accumulating things agreeable, and in warding- 
off the opposites. The susceptibilities of the mind to enjoyment 
should he gratified to the utmost, and the susceptibilities to suffer- ‘ 
ing should be spared to the utmost. It is impossible to contest . 
this general conclusion, withoxit altering the signification of the 
■word. Still, the practical carrying out of the maxim, tmdcr aU 
the complications of the human system, bodily and mental, de- 
mands many adjustments and reservations. 

If the enumeration of Muscular Feelings, Sensations, and 
Emotions he complete, it contains aU our pleasures and pains. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the list in detail. On the side of Feea- ' 
STJBE, -we have, as leading elements' — Muscular Exercise, Eest 
after exercise; Healthy Organic Sensibility in general, and 
Alimentniy Sensations in particular; Sweet Tastes andOclouivs; 
Soft and Wann Touches ; llelody and Harmony in Sound ; Cheer- 
ful Light and Coloiired Spectacle; the Sexual feelings; Liberty 
after constraint; Novelty and Wonder; the rrarm Tender Emo- 
tions; Sexual, Maternal and Paternal Love, Friendship, Admira- 
tion, Esteem, and Sociability in general; Self-complacency and 
Praise; Power, Influence, Command; Eevenge; the Interest of 
Plot and Pursuit; the charms of i^owledge and Intellectual 
exertion; the cycle of the Fine Arts, culminating in M!usic, 
Painting, and Poetry, •urith -a-hich -we couple the 'enjoyment of 
Natural Beauty; the satisfaction attainable 'through Sympathy 
and the Moral Sentiment. In such an array, we seem to have tdl, 
or nearly all, the ultimate gratifications of numan nature. They 
may spread themselves by association on allied objects, and 
e.spccially on the means or instramentahtj' for procuring them, as 
Health, Wealth, Knowledge, Power, Dignified Position, Vii-tue, 
Society, Gountr3% Life. 

The Paen’S arc mostly implied in the negation of the pleasures. 
Muscular fatigue, Organic derangements and diseases, Gold, 
Hunger, ill Tastes and Odours ; 'Skm, lacerations ; Discords in 
Sound; Darlcnoss, Gloom, and excessive glare of Light; ungratified 
Sexual Appetite; Ecstraint after Freedom; Monotony; Fear in. 
all iis manifestations ; privation in the Affections, Sottow ; Self- 
humiliation and Sh.arae ; Impotence and Servitude; disappointed 
Eevenge; baulked Pursuit or Plot; Intellectual Contradictions 
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and Obscurity; the ^sthetically TJgly; Harrowed Sympathies • 
an evil Conscience. 

As rammed up in groups or aggregates, we have the pains or 
evils of 111 Health, Poverty, Toil, Ignorance, Meanness and 
Impotence, Isolation, and general Obstruction, Death. 

Looking at human nature on the whole, we may sincle out as 
pleasures of the first order, Maternal love, Sexual loveT Paternal 
love. Friendship, Complacency and Approbation, Power and 
Liberty newly achieved, Kelishes, Stimulants, iVarmth after 
chiUness, and the higher delights of the ordinary Senses. In the 
absence of any considerable pains, a small selection of these gra- 
tifications, regularly supplied, would make up a joj-ful existence. 

There are various practically important distinctions among onr 
pleasures.- _ In the first place, a certain nrimber are primary 
susceptibilities of the human constitution; as the organic plea- 
sures, the simpler gratifications of the five senses, the appetite of 
sex, and the elementary emotions. Others are cuUivatrd or 
a^uirod, or are incidental to a high mental cultivation ; as the 
higher susceptibilities to Fine Art, tbe affections and tender 
associations, tbe pleasures of knowledge. 'While cultivation may 
thus enlarge the sphere of pleasure, it necessarily creates new 
susceptibilities to pain ; the absence or negation of those qualities 
rendered artificially agreeable must needs be painful. 

Another distinction of importance is between the pleasures 
that appear as appetite, and those that are desired only in con- 
sequence of gratification. The natural appetites are well kuovm ; 
to refuse the objects of these is to inflict suffering. Other plea- 
sures, if unstimulated, are unfelt ; the rustic, inexperienced in the 
excitement of cities, has no painful longings for their ple.asures ; 
not through the want of rasceptibility, but from there being no 
craving for such things prior to actual t.asting. Human beings 
cannot be contented without the gratification of natural appetites ; 
as to the privation of other pleasures, mere ignorance is hhss. 

ISTiile it is a property of pleasure generally to prompt to effort 
and to desire without limit, there are certain circumstances that 
neutralize this tendency. One of these is tbe occurrence of pain 
at a certain stage, as when appetite palls by exhausted imtabUity, 
Another mode of quenching the insatiability of the pleasurable is 
found in the soothing tendemy- of the massive pleasures ; a gentle 
and diffused stimulus is quieting and soporific. These constitato 
an important exception to the law of pleasure, and give birth 
to our serene and satisfying enjoyments, as warmth, affection, and 
the forms of beauty raggestive of repose. But Fine also con- 
tains, and glories in, ways of stiniulating unbounded desure, under 

the name of the Ideal. ... t 

A farther mode of classifying pleasures is into— (1) those that 
are productive of pleasure to others, as the sympathies aud bene- 
volent affections, and all the pleasurable associations with virtuous 
conduct; (2) the gratifications that all may share in, as most of 
the Fine Art pleasures ; (3) those that are in "their nature atiam- 
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able by all, but are cousumed by tbe user, as many material 
agencies — food, space, bouse furniture, and, 'witii a certain quali- 
fication, love, Tvbich, in tbe actual, is limited. in quantity; (4) 
pleasures 'wbere a single person is gratified at tbe expense'of others, 
as in povrer, dignity, and fame. Tbe one extreme is identified 
•witb tbe barmony and mutual sympathy of human beings, the 
other -with rivalry and mutual bostiUty. 

Tbe leading circumstance of Happiness — ^tbe' accumulation of 
■whatever can yield pleasure and remove pain — ^is qualified, in the 
firstplace, by tbe La-w of Eelativity, as formerly explained. The 
operation of this la'w has a number of .pregnant consequences, 
more or less taken into accoimt in men’s practice. 

1. Absolute and entke Hovelty of Sensation is necessary to 
tbe highest zest- of any pleasure. A newly attained debgbt — a 
mother’s first child, a first love, is beyond -what can ever be rea- 
lized again. 

2. Every pleasure must be remitted in- order to maintain its 
efficacy. Only for a certain liruited time can the thrill of any 
delight be maintained; the stimulus then requires to be •with- 
dra'wn for a period corresponding to the intensity of the effect. ' 

3. In order to maintain a considerable flow of delight, each 
person must possess a variety of soinxes of pleasure ; and the 
more that these differ in kind, or the more complete the alterna- 
tion, tlTo greater the happiness. It is hopeless to attain much 
enjoyment by playing upon any single string, however acute may 
be its thrill. 

4. The reaction from pain is a source of great delight ; as in 
restoration to health, the dispersing of a deep gloom or melan- 
choly, tbe recovery from panic, the quenching of a long-repressed 
appetite. It is not true, however, that all pleasure demands to be 
preceded by pain ; mere remission is enough to ^pose us for the 
gr.atifieations of food, exercise, music, or society. The distinction 
between the two kinds of pleasures is - an important one ; the last 
are our best and purest delights, although the first may by -virtue 
of previous suffering be very intense. 

5. Alternation is of great avail in UghteniiTg the pains of toil. • 
'When exhausted by one land of work, we may yet be capable oi 
some other, until such time as the system generally is worn oxii. 
The change, however, must be real; as in passing from mental 
work to bodily exertion; from reflection to expression; from 
abstract speculation to business ; from science to fine art ; from 
isolated action to co-operation -with others. 

6. The same emotion may be prolonged in its resonance by 
mere change of subject. The elation of the sublime is renewed 
in passing from one vast prospect to another, as in joumej’ing 
through Alpine scenery. 

7. The extension of our Hajfpiness depends upon the acquiring 
of tastes, or susceptibilities of delight, in addition to' what we 
have by nature. This -will be again alluded to among the bearings 

- of education on happiness. 
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The relations of lEappiness to Hx.vlth are of great importance, 
out somewhat complicated in the statement. 

Health must he defined as not simply the absence of physical 
pain, or derangement, hut also a certain amount of vigour both 
for action and for Bcnsibility. The healthy condition is not in 
itself a pleasure, excephin the moments of recovery from illness, 
or of invigoration after depression. 

It is manifestly essential that each one 'should have vigour 
sufficient to bear up against all unavoidable labours and burdens ; 
■without this, life must be a perpetual sense of oppression. 

There is a still closer connexion between health and happiness, 
in the fact that certain physical functions of the nerves, and of 
some other special organs, are expressly allied to our sensibility. 
The human system has many sides, and many functions ; and of 
the mental manifestations, there are three distinct departments, 
corresponding to the divisions of the mind. Kow, happiness is 
not- the immediate result of cither Volition or InteUigence, hut of 
Feeling, or the Emotional side of our being. A natural endow- 
ment for emotion’, and great -vigour and freshness in the organs 
concerned in emotion, — partly the Brain, and partly the Digestion, 
and the Secreting processes formerly shoum to be related to 
feeling — ^make the physical basis of susceptibility to pleasure; 
hence the conservation of all these functions is the kind of health 
that Erectly bears on happiness. 

It is •well kno^vn that there are great differences in diseases, 
as respects their influence on the tone of enjoyment. Certain 
forms of nervous derangement, indigestion in most of its varieties, 
enfeebled circulation, are immediate sources of mental depression ; 
on the other hand, the brain may be far on the road to paralysis, 
the heart may he in a state of degeneration, the lungs may bc^form- 
ing tubercles, the kidney affected -with a mortal disease, ■while as 
yet hut little diminution has taken place in the aptitude for enjoy- 
ment. In the one class of ailments, happiness is impaired almost 
from the first ; in the other, the loss appears in shortened life. In 
the first case, there is a self-correcting remuidcr,'- in the second, a 
fatal sense of security, -which as yet mankind have never learned 
to surmount by an effort of the reason. ^ 

As a general rule, hardly any emplojanent of one means and 
resources is so advantageous as the maintenance of a high state of 
vigour, both in the body in general, and in the organs of emotional 
.-sensibility in particular. Better to surrender many objects of 
pleasure, than to impair the organs of pleasure ; few stimulants 
in a highly conditioned system are preferable to a OToater number 
in an exhausted state of the sensibility. The rule may not he 
■svithout exceptions; a less degree of health, coupled mtli one s. 
supreme gratification, is more desirshlc than the very higncs 
■degree -^Hthout that. One may be*appior in the town, oltbougu 
healthier in the country. But, on the whole, the tendency is o 
undervalue the element of physical freshness in our pursmts, not- 
to see that the loss of physical tone, consequent on the excess oi 
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toil, is a chief cause of our disappointment in attaining tlie objects 
of on- toil. The mam that -has made Ms fortune, and sacrificed 
his zest for enjoyment, is an rmsuccessful man. 

The problem of health hecessaTily involves all the special pre- 
cautions against the Imo-wn injuries and ailments. It involves 
the still more comiprehensive purpose expressed generally by the 
proportioning of Expenditure to means oh Support; — ^that is to 
say, the limitation of exhausting agencies — ^labour, irregularities, 
excesses ; and the husbanding of sustaining and renovating 
agencies — nutrition, air, regimen, and all the hygienic resources. 
It is farther desirable that the economical adjustment of waste 
and supply should be commenced from our 'earliest years, and not, 
as usually happensj after a conscious reduction of vigour has 
roused the individual^to a sense of imminent danger. T^ereisu 
knorvn proportion of labour, rest, nourishment, and exciting plea- 
sure, suited to the average constitutioni and compatible with the 
full duration of life ; on this each one is safe to proceed at the 
outset, until the specialities of constitution are known. Any one 
presuming by virtue of youthful vigour and the absence of imme- 
diate bad consequences, to abridge the usual allowance of food, of 
sleep, of rest, of bodily exercise, and not at the same time owning 
any counterbalancing sources of renovationj- is perilling life or 
happiness. 

The special bearings of AenviTT and Gccupation on Hap- 
piness, have been almost exhausted under the emotion of Plot- 
interest and Pursuit, Irrespective of the necessity of productive 
labour or industry, a great deal is constantly said respecting occu- 
pation as such, with a view to happiness. Some of our plcasmus are 
pleasures of Activity, as bodily and mental exercise in the fresh 
condition of the system, and the putting forth of special energies 
and endowments ; these are enhanced either hy yielding valu- 
ahle ^jroducts, or by gratifj-ing the pride of superiority to others. 
But the all-important *feature of occupation is the anmsthetie ten- 
dency of pursuit, already dwelt upon. 'Whatever may be the num- 
ber or variety of our passive enjoyments, we cannot fill the day with 
these ; the greatest compass of emotional susceptibility would he 
exhausted hy a succession of pleasurable stimulants, witb unin- 
terrupted self-consciousness. The alternation of the object-regards 
with the subject-states is indispensable to avoiding the ennui of 
too much conscious excitement ; and this is most readily supplied 
in the engrossment of pmrsuit. By spending the larger part of 
the day in the indifferentism of a routine occupation, we are pre- 
pared, dming the remainder, to hurst out into flashes of keen self- 
consciousness. The fewer our pleasures, the more needful for us 
to have a deadening occupation to fill the time, to banish self- 
consciousness when it could only be painful. 

The explanation of the use. of Activity to happiness implies the 
limitation. If the susceptibility to plejisure — the emotional tem- 
perament — be highlj’ developed, and the sources of pleasure 
numerous and uneshansting, the portion of life deadened by 
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occupation and pursuit may be proportionally contracted, to ciro 
scope to the wakened sensibilities — the full consciousness of enTov- 
ment. ’ . 

Happiness is materially affected -Try Kkowxedge, or an 
acejuaintance with the course of natere and of humanity. The 
characteristic of knowledge is accuracy, certainty, precision ; its 
highest form is expressed by Science. 

That a knowledge of the order of nature is requisite, for 
extracting the good, and neutralizing the eril, agencies, is plain 
enough. But the ■ndde compass of the knowable cannot be over- 
taken by one mind ; '.there is a division of labour ; each'departmont 
having its experts, relied on by the rest of the commimity. IVliat 
kind and amount of knowledge it is advisable for all to possess, 
with a -^ew to happiness', may 'not be easily agreed. upon. The 
following considerations are offered on this point. , • 

1, The acquisition of knowledge in any considerable amount, 

' or to any gi-eat degree of precision, is. toilsome, costly, and un- 
palatable to the mass of mankind; so that to dispense with it 

• makes a clear gain, provided the want is fraught with no serious 
results. By favour'able accidents of situation — such as a lot with 
few complications and risks, a ready access to sHUed advisers, an 
aptitude for enduring the commoner hazards, a surplus of worldly 
means to remedy blunders, and general good fortune, — a small 
amount of acquired knowledge may answer all the ends of life. 
Ignorance implies large dependence on others, and on the accidents 
of things ; and, according to circumstances, is blissful or tragic in 
its issues. 

2. On the supposition. that one is willing to pay the cost of 
acquisition, for the greater Command and certainty of the means 
of happiness, the subjects directly applicable to the end appear to 
be these. In the first place, there should be a familiarity with 
our Bodily Constitution ; a knowledge still more requisite when 
as parents, guardians, teachers, we have the control of the lives 
of others. In the next place, the elements of Physical and 
Chemical science, besides their direct bearing on the physiology 
of the human frame, have many collateral applications in every- 
day life, as in matters relating to cleanliness, warmth, clothing, 
purity' of the air, cookery, &c. In tho thiid place, some know- 
ledge of the iEnd, -whether attained by observation, by theory, 
'or by' both conjoined, is of value in appreciating character ana 
dispositions, and in the guidance and management of those about 
us. Fourthly, knowledge of the course of Affairs in the worlcl 
generally, arrived at by' observation and by historical and poutioal 
studies, is essential to the guidance of our footsteps in tho society n e 
live in. Fifthly, whatever studies lead to an accurate estimate o 
Evidence, are of the highest import ; their applicahon extending 
much beyond our own happiness. A largo number oi our c- ^ 
cisions must he made upon evidence that is only Probab e , a 

to find out where the preponderance lies, needs either pnictiai 
scientific training. The aptitude for judging according 

53 
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reasons of t]iings,,if it were more wddy possessed, would De seen 
to ramify in endless ftmelidrations of the lot of humanity. Besides 
the success that would {attend cncpectations so Based, it is in the 
nature of such reagpipngs to command agreement among different 
minds, and ther^Tjy ;conduce to harmonious co-operation, where 
at present, the nde is.distraction and discord. 

The pdeticaFand. romantic pictures, cherished for the sake of 
our aspirations and ideals, are directly opposed to the conditions 
of the icnowledge now depicted, and add to our difficulties, both 
in attaining it, and in putting it in practice. Yet, as these 
ideals, .nlthqu'gli"they should be moderately indulged in, cannot 
, be expelled from human life, it is a pomt of some moment, to 
•. hnpjf, what, is 'them* exact bias, _ahd to make allowance for that, 
W'h.eh we havef;o quit .fancy fpr the domain of fact. Kow, the 
".exaggerating tendencies of artistic embellishment, to be guarded 
.'■against, rel.atgmainly^ to the possibilities of happiness; giving an 
'■'';-{oyers,traihe3' acCQunt. of. what human nature can do, and can 

■ enjoy..,', ■^Vj'omancist uniformly oversteps the limitations of the 

■ human! Jdciilties, hud throws out lures to make us attempt too 
' much ;/;ah hxact Imowledgo of the jjhysical and the mental laws, 

and, of that crowning aspect of them, the general law called 
Correlation’ or Persistence of Force, is the best counteractive. 

3. In knowledge of the .hind now specified, lies the means of 
conquering the happiness-destroyer. Fear. For the sake of this 
great victory, Epicurus thought' the sacrifice of religion not too 
much. Yo other source of courage is comparable to Imowledge; 
it teaches what fears are baseless^ -without sapping the wise pre- 

• cautions' against evil. 

4. ■ffheu the attainment of snch Imowledge as is now speci- 
fied; is a special lildng or individual, taste, the concurrence is one 

. fortunate for happiness to self, and a power of good for all around. 
Each highly-ciilti rated intelligence, combining , exactness with 
cxteiit of acquirement, is a luminous body thrown out on the dark 
. -ways of hmnan hfe. 

. The bearings upon Happiness, of Ed'dcatiok or Training, in 
its-v.udest compass, are next to 'be noted, the special department 
. of high intellectual culture having been now sufficiently ad- 
verted to. 

,1. YTmtevertraining and instructions can do to fit us for onr 
n.eccssiiry avocations and lahoiu-s, adds to our happiness. The 
pains of labour are alleviated by a good early training to the work. 
The horseman that has been habituated to the saddle from 
■ ’diildhood, is not only more efficient, but more at ease than the 
late learner. Pitt’s ta'ainiag in oratory imder his father, contri- 
buted alike to his greatness, and to his enjoyment of the exercise 
of speaking. 

2. A training to inevitable restraints, if commenced from early, 
years, and sustained without intermission, triumphs over aU imeasi- 
ness. Such is the submission of the soldier bom in the army, 
and the habituation of the priest to his artificial mode of life. 
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It is on this principle, that the child catcfvilly trained to pm- 
dential and moral restraints, and so secured against the relapses 
of the neglected offspring of vice and poverty, is placed, by that 
fact alone, on a vantage ground of happiness. ' 

3- The amusements and amenities of life are only enjoyed to 
the full after special training. Even our ^mes, sports, and 
pastimes, must he the subject of instruction ; ;ivhile the exercise 
Md enjoyment of the Fine Arts— Music, Painting, Elocution— 
involve the cost of special masters. ISTiat are termed accomplish- 
ments are artificial and refined pleasures ; they are a pure addition 
to the sum of enjoyment, and have no other meaning, 

A very large mass of human pleasure is mixed .tip \nth our 
sociability; and much of our education consist, s in fitting us for 
intercourse -with others ; the' end being to reduce the friction of 
uncultivated minds associating togethoi’, and to increase the plea- 
sures of co-operation, sympathy, and afieotion. ‘ 

An acquaintance ivith foreign languages may be classed among, 
the means of pleasure. For people generally, they are the htxuries 
of education. The ancient tongues introduce US' to'a large fund 
of novel impressions ; the languages of our contemporaries open, 
an additional field of fresh and varied interest. It may be dotihhKi, 
hotvover, if the cost of the acquirement is repaid, in the ma- 
jority of cases, by the advantage. 

4, Tastes may he formed and strengthened by education, and 
eveij taste that there are means to gratify, is a part of happiness. 
An instructor, or a companion, may foster in us a taste for plants, 
for conchology, for antiquities; the meaning of which is .that these 
several objects find a "greater response of joyful feeling.- i^hether 
such an acquirement is desirable on the whole depends on circum- 
stances ; the education thus bestowed must occupy a space in one’s 
life, and may possibly exclude some more valuable acquisition. 

Education with a view to the maximum of happiness is a very 
different thing from education to greatness, or the maximum of 
efficiency for some important function. 'For happiness, tastes and 
accomplishments should be widely extended ; even if there he one 
leading taste, it should not be exclusive ; the law of relatirity 
forbids the highest enjoyment to the monopoly of the mind with 
a single subject. Tet such monopoly is the condition of the 
greatest vigour of the faculties for some one end, , The man that 
towers in science, in art, in statesmanship, in business, needs to. 
he so engrossed with his subject, as to be excluded from variety 
of interests ; he may have the reward of his greatness in moments 
of triumphant superiority, but he is liable to periods of protracted 
ennui. . ' 

As there is a natural constitution fitted for happiness, so there 
is an education possessing a like fitness. , 

There can bo no very great happiness irithont paymg regard 
to JxDJViDVAI/iTT. The ideal state is the gratification of each 
taste, and the exercise of each faculty, in exact proportion to tboir 
degree of promineiic©. If tte natural sociability be great, tiio 
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opportnmties sliotild correspond; if Kttle, there should he an 
esemption from society. Many persons have some one prevailing 
hent, which being gratified makes happiness in itself, and which 
being refused leaves a blank not to be otherwise filled np. Sokrates 
declared that he 'would rather die than givenp his vocation of 
cross-qnestioning. Faraday was nuserable till he was placed in 
Davy’s laboratory. Human beings differ so much, that the very 
same lot may be felicity to one and wretchedness to another. 

The individuality that is not to be satisfied without .a dispro- 
portionate share of worldly advantages being put out of the 
accountj the most important circumstance is a fitting Occupation. 
To ascertain betimes the most decided hent and aptitude of each 
person, and -to find a career suited to that, is the prime requisite 
of a fortunate lot. Hext to a harmonizing avocation is the choice 
of Eecreations and tastes, which may infuse gladness into the hours 
of leisure, the holiday weeks, and the years of retirement. This, 
’well thought of, and prepared for, by early cboice, by education 
-and fostering, -will make oases in the desert waste of an unattrac- 
tive profession. 

The existence of unsatisfied Desibe is, so far as it goes, un- 
happiness. An effort of judgment must pronoxmce whether we 
should endeavour to suppress a desire impracticable, or retain it 
either as a goal of pursuit or as an ideal longing. Forced con- 
tentment is the result of the first alternative ; activity in actual, 
or in imaginary pursuit, is the second- 

If an object is attainable by efforts not out of proportion to its 
value, we naturally pursue it. Contentment in tiie midst of 
wretchedness, squalor, poverty, is no virtue- 

The indulgence in Ideals is a nicer question. 'Without giving 
some scope to our longings for higher fortunes and greater excel- 
lence, we should feel tliat we were cribhed, cabined, and confined; 
while such longings are liable to unfit ns for seizing the actuab 
One of the most prudent and systematic of livers, Andrew Comhe, 
pled for a moderate indulgence in fiction ; there is neither possi- 
bilitj* nor propriety in excluding poetry and romance from the 
class of open pleasures. Ideals are a kind of stimulariU, and the 
wisest utII alwaj's differ as to the limits of their employment; 
although there can be little doubt as to wbicb is the safe side. 

H'e are next to consider the relation of Happiness to Weaxth, 
or worldly abundance and advantages. At first sight, this would 
seem a simple matter. Hot merely the terms of the definition of 
■' happiness, but all the conditions now considered, suppose a certain 
amount of worldly means ; bealtb, knowledge, education, indivi- 
dualit}', are not to bo obtained except at some expense ; and are 
attainable in higher degrees according to the resources at our dis- 
posal. The general rule is apparently what is expressed in the 
remark of Sydney Smith, that he was a happier man for every 
additional guinea that came to him. Such at least is the dcHbeiate 
, judgment of the great mass of mankind, and the guiding principle 
of nearly all their labours ; some may he industrious from other 
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motives, bnt tlie general moltitnde laljonr for money. And scarcdy 
any limit is admitted to the pursuit ; it -would seem as if, at no 
pitch of pecuniary fortune, farther acquisition were considered 
futile. 

Some of the consequences of this principle in its nated and 
unqualified aspect are undoubtedly grave and unpalatable to con- 
template. Whoever -would wish to believe in something like 
equality among human beings, must revolt at a doctrine which 
proportions enjoyment to wealth, and assigns to the miUions of 
mankind a lot incompatible with any tolerable share of happiness. 
Moreover, the prize offered to cupidity, in the statement of such a 
principle, cannot but seem dangerous to the safety of possessions, 
and the order of society. Accordingly, moralists in every ago 
have sought to invalidate the doctrine, by a counter statement of 
evils attaching to the possession of great riches. With some 
truth, a vast amount of exaggeration and rhetoric has been in- 
fused into the attack on opulence. That the rich are not perfectly 
happy is a fact, that they are not happier than the poor is an 
untenable position. Wealth multiplies the pleasures and allevi- 
ates the pains of life ; and if it brings any e^s peculiar to itself, 
it also brings remedies. 

The most obvious temptation of wealth, coupled -with iffleness, 
is to immoderate indulgences. Another is the aiming at too many 
excitements, which necessarily entails troubles in management, as 
•well as expenditure. A certain aptitude for business is necessary 
to smooth the possession and enjoyment of wealth ; there may be 
individuals so devoid of this turn as to feel acutely the disadvan- 
tages ; but, in their case, poverty is eqtially hopeless. To observe 
the limitations of the human powers, both in labour and in enjoy- 
ment, is not as yet the -virtue of any class, while it is practicable 
only to a certain grade of abundance. 

There are vices of the rich that mar their happiness ; hut 
most of them are also -vices of the poor. So there are -virtues 
of the poor favourable to happiness ; all which arc equally pos- 
sible, and stOl more fruitful, to the rich. That prime requisite, 
Health, is very imperfectly secured in the lowest grades oven of 
respectable citizenship. The public registers have demonstrated 
that mortality and disease dimmish at every rise in tlm scale of 
wealth. The difference in the means of 
is no less strongly in favour of the supo' . ^ ^ 

The relationship of Happiness to TiETm:, or Duty, is difficult 
to state with impartiality and precision. Here too we encounter 
the fervid -views of the oratorical moralist, sanctified by the usage 
of all countries. It has been often laid do-wn, that happiness, full 
and complete, is found in duty and in nothing else. 

In order to see whether this assertion admits of being verified, 
it is necessary to approach the question from the other end. ^ He 
must begin vvitb the clear and undeniable fact, tbat duty, or 'virtue, 
is a sacrifice or surrender of something agreeable, from a regard to 
the interests of others ; as when we pay our share of public burdens. 
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and restrain onr desires for -wtat’is not our omi. It is the essential 
of such acts to he painful ; although', under certain circumstances, 
they may become agreeable. It Avould be a self-contradiction to 
maintain that acts of Tirtue are, from their very nature, audataU 
times, delightful ; ;virtue in that case •woidd not be virtue ; being 
swallonred up in pleasure, it would be viewed simply as pleasure, 
and often disapproved of, as excessive and tending to vice. 

We have already seen, under what limitations benevolence is 
a source of pleasure jjp. 244] ; the main condition heing recipro- 
cation, in some form or other. There is nothing necessarily self- 
rewarding either in henevolcnce or in duty. As regards duty, the 
principle of reciprocation also applies ; when our abstaining from 
injury to other persons insures their abstaining from injury to us, 
we have the. full value of our self-denial. It is the endeavour of 
society to secure this kind of reciprocitj^ and not only so, but to 
make each one’s abstinence indispensable to their immunity. 
Virtue then becomes happiness, not by nature, but by institution. 
If a man can reap the advantages of society without paying the 
cost, he is happy in his vice, arid would he less happy in his virtue. 

It is one of the effeqts of moral training to create revulsion of 
feeling to whatever society deems wrong ; vice is clothed with 
painful associations, and virtue is the only road compatible with 
happiness. Such essentially is Conscience. The person trained 
to a high intensity of these feelings is unable to take dchght in 
things really delightful, if 'they are forbidden by conscience, 
echoing society. 

The only remaining circumstance that spoils the happiness of 
doing vrrong is the existence of a certain amount of sjunpathy, or 
natural disinterestedness, in each one’s constitution. The effect of 
sjunpathy is . to make one shrink from the mfliction of obvious 
pain, and to'ncutrahze, in some''degree, the pleasure of following 
out a natural bent at the expense of miseiy to others. 

But for these three circumstances,— sure retribution, the asso- . 
ciations of moral training, and a fimd of ..natural sympathy — ^the 
neglect of duty would, to all appearandcj be the .direct' road to 
happiness. If we look to the facts, andbot to what wo wish and 
endeavour to bring about, we find that the happiest man is not 
the m’an of. highest virtues, but be that can obtain social recipro- 
city ^ud immunity, at a moderate outlay. To realize the greatest 
happiness, "of wtuo, wo should bo careful to conform to the 
■ stiuidard-bf the time, neither rising above nor falling beneath it; 
wo should make our virtues apparent and showy, "and perform 
tliem at the least sacrifice to oiu^elvcs : wo should* have our asso- 
ciations with dutj-, as well as our natural sympathies, only, in a,' 
moderate degree of strength. 

It is thus in vain to identify virtue with prudence, that is, with 
happiness. Dutj^ is in part, and only in part, coincident rrith 
enjoyment. To form men to the highest virtues, wo must appeal 
to other motives than their happiness, to the sources of disin- 
terested. conduct so often alluded to. It will then appear that 
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very great virtue is often opposed to Happiness; tHe apjilause 
bestov.-ecI on the sublimely virtuous man is by way of making' 
good a deficiency. ° 

The happiness of EEi:.lGI0::r, in its relation to a future life, is 
not comparable to any of the enjoyments of this life. But as expe- 
rienced through the sensibilities of our common nature, it may be 
not improperly brought into the comparison. The religious affec- 
tions grow up like any others : they are more or less favoured by 
natural constitution, cherished by exercise, and echoed from aU 
venerated objects and symbols. The religious fears are overcome 
by the same laws of our being as any other fears. The resulting 
happiness is the predominance of the affections over the fears. 
The pleasures of devotion have their fixed amount, in each indi- 
vidual, like the pleasures of knowledge or of fine art. 

The securing of Happiness in any considerable degree, sup- 
poses Metiiob, or a plan of life, well conceived, and steadily ad- 
hered to. This is oiy to apply to the crowning end, what is 
necessary in the subordinate pursuits of Health, IVealth, or Know- 
ledge. Each one must choose what pleasures to .follow out, what 
desires to suppress, what training to nndergo, so as on the whole 
to make the most of one’s individual lot. Misconceptions of 
ends, ignorance of means, succumbing to passing impulses, arc 
fatal to success in all pursuits ; the victim of such weaknessess 
loses the game, or must he saved by some other power. 

It has to he admitted, however, that the stretch of energy 
requisite to compass so large an end, costs a great deal to the 
system; it is a heavy per centage deducted from the realized 
happiness. There are not a few instances where enjoyment is 
attained without any plan at all, the accidents being favourable ; 
just as many persons h.. health, or wealth, without a thought 
of one or other; being all the happier that thought can be 
dispensed with. 

Some individualities are so unfitted for prudential foresight, 
that they must either come ‘under the sway of others or be left to 
the accidents. A being of a higher order, looking before- and 
after, will desire a plan, and endeavour to abide by it. Forming 
an estimate of life as a whole, such a being has a settled tone of 
mind cotrespondhig to that, not being much elated ■ nor much 
depressed, by tbe fluctuations on one side or the other. If attaiii- 
abie by the individual, this settled and balanced estimate is 
worthy of the highest endeavours. It might be artificially aided, 
hy diary or record, which would recall to mind, more lorcibly 
than the best memory, the tenor of life in the long run, to quell 
the exaggerations of the passing moods. 
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D . — Glassifications of the Mind, 

THE INTEEjLECrnJAI. POATEES. 

- 1. THOMAS AQUISAS. 

First., Poprers preceding the Intellect. 

l. — ^Vegetative. 1. Nutrition; 2. Growth; 3. Generation. 

n. — E xteea'al Senses (five in nniuber). 

m. — Inteknal Senses. 1. Common Sense (the sense that 
compares and distinguishes the objects of the several senses); 
2. Imagination; 3.- (discerning in objects Avhat is not 
revealed by the senses, as the enmity of the wolf to the sheep) ; 

4. Memory (including Peminiscence). 

Secondly, The Intellect— eomprising, 1. Memory (the retention 
or conservation of sjiecies) ; 2. Beason ; 3. Intelligcntia (properly 
an act of the intellect) ; 4. both practical and speculative Eeason ; 
6. Conscience. 

2. HERBEET OF CHERBURT. 

His classification is mixed, and ve give it as it stands, includ- 
ing Emotions ns well as Intellect. 

I;— ^Eathral Instinct (explained xmder the history of In- 
tuition, Appendix B). 

II.— Ia-tern^ii. Sense. !. Incorporeal (having no physical 
antecedents, ns joy, love, hope, trust) ; 2, Corporeal, arising hoja 
the Intmorcs (hunger)' thirst, Inst, melancholy, &c.) ; 3. Ohjeeiirc 
feelings f ah ohjeciis inveti J, including certain pleasures and pains 
, derived from external objects ;>4. Mixed Sense. 

m. — ^Externae Senses, not confined absurdly to five ; for 
there are as many senses as there are dij/ercniice in the objects 
of sense. 

TV. — Discrrasiis;' which is the faculty of intellect proper. 

' * t'* 

3. QASSESm. 

1.— Sense. 

n. — ^Phantasy. 

Etl. — I ntellect. 1. Apprehension of God or Spirits; 2. Ee- 
ilcciion; and 3. Beasoning. 

4. THOMAS BEID. 

1. External Senses ; 2 , Memory ; 3. C7onc<53ti'on or Simple Appre- 
hension; 4. Ahsiradion (Eominalism and Realism); o. Judgment 
(First Truths) ; 6. Beasoning (Demonstration and Probable Reason- 
ing); 7. Taste. 

5. DUO.ALD STE'WAET. 

1. Consciousness ; 2. External Perception; 3. Attention; 4. Con- 
ception; 5. Abstraction; 6. Association of Ideas; 7. Memory; 8. 
Imagination; 9. Jleasonin^ (taking up Xiogic). 

6. THOMAS BROWN. 

I. — ^External Aeeections. 1. Sensnfioa; 2. Organic States. 

IL — Internal Affections. 1. Intellectual States. (1) Simple 
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Suggestion (the laws of Association) ; and (2) Eelatire Suggestion 
(Comparison, Eesemblance), 2. The Emotions (given in detail 
afterwards). 

'7. SIR W. KAintTON. 

Sir W. Hamilton, enumerates six faculties: — 1. Preseriadve 
(the Senses and Self-consciousness) ; 2. Con&trvaiive (mere retention 
in the memorj-) ; 3. Reproductive (depends on the Larvs of Associ- 
ation); 4. Hio toratfre (Abstraction and Reasoning); 5. Repruen- 
tedire (Imagination) ; 6. iieju/atire (the faculty of d priori truths). 

8. SAMUEL BAILET. 

I- — DlSCEENnfG. 1, Through the Senm; 2. Hot through the 
Senses {Iidrospedion). 

II. — Conceiving, having ideas or mental representations. 1. 
Conceiving without individual recognition; 2. Conceiving tuith indi- 
vidual recognition; 3. Imagining, or conceiving under new com- 
binations. 

III. — Believing, 1. On evidence, and 2.‘without evidence. 

IV. — Reasoning, 1. Contingent, and 2. Dernonsiralive. 


9. HERBBHT SPBKCEn. 

Mr. Spencer defines cognitions as the relations subsisting 
among our feelings, and classifies them as follows ; 1. Presintalive 
cognitions (localizing sensations) ; 2. Presentalive-rcprisenialive, 
perception of the whole from a part (as when the sight of an 
orange brings to mind all its other attributes); 3. Representative ; 
including all acts of recollection: 4. Re-representative, the higher 
abstractions formed by. symbols, as in Mathematics. 

10. Por the sake of comparison, we may add the classification 
adopted in the present volume. I. — The ANTECEDENTS or itie 
Inteleect, 1. Muscularity, and 2. The Senses.- - IT.— The In- 
tellect. 1. discrimination, or the sense of difference; 2. Simi- 
larity, or the sense of agreement; and 3. Retentiveness. 


THE EMOTIONS. 

' 1. BEID. 

Has Active Powers are divided into three parts:— - 

I.— Mechanical Peinciples oe Action. 1. Instinct; 2.IIabtt. 
n. — ^A niaeil Petncifles. 1. Ajpetites; 2. Peeircs (Power, 
Esteem, Knowledge); 3. Affections (Benevolent and Malevolent; 
Passion, Disposition, Opinion). . „ „ , 

IH. — Rational Peinciples. _ 1. Self-love; 2. Duty. 

2. nUGALB BTEWABT. 

I.— Instinotive Peincitles or Action. 1. -■ 

Desires (Knowledge, Society, Esteem, Power, Superiority); 3. 

(Benevolent and Malevolent). i 

n.— R ational AND Governing Peinciples or Action. 1. 
Prudence; 2. Moral Faculty; 3. Decency, or a regard to character; 
4. Sytrqiathif ; o. the Ridiadous ; C. laste. 
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3. THOSTAS BEOTTJT. 

l. — liniEDlATE, excited by present objects. 1. Cheerfulness 
and Melanchohj ; 2. TFonder; 3. Languor ; 4. Beauty ; 5. Suhlimity ; 
6. the Ludicrous; 7. Ihoril feeling ; S. Love and Hate; 9. Bym- 
pathy; 10. Pride and Humility. 

II. — RetrospeCTIYE. 1. Anger; 2. Gratitude;. 3. Sim;pleBc- 
gret and Gladness ; 4; Remorse and its opposite. 

m. — Prospective., 1. The Desires (Continued Existence, 
Pleasiue, Action, Society, Ehiowledge, Po-wer, Affection, Glory, 
the Happiness of others. Evil to olhers) ; 2, Pears; 3. Hope; 
4. Expectation; o.- Anticipation, 

4. SIR W. HAXIILTOX. 

Sir:^. Hamilton has, first. Sensations (the -five senses and 
organic sensations) and, secondly, the Sentiments or internal feel- 
ings. These are divided as foUoirs I. — ^T he CoXTEiiPLATlVE, 
subdivided into, 1. Those of the subsidiary faculties, including 
■(l) those of self-consciousness (Tedium and its opposite), and (2) 
those of Imagination' (Order,. Synimetrj’, Hhity in Tarietj') ; 2. 
Those of the Elahorative Faculty (IFit, the pleasures of Truth and 
Science, and the gratification of adapting Means to Ends). Beauty 
(ead’Suhlimity arise from the joint energy of the Ima^nation and 
thstThderstanding. , . 

'‘IL— Tice PRACTlCAli' feelings' relate- to, 1. Self-Preservation 
(Hunger and Thirst, Loathing, ' Sorrow, Bodily pain, Anxiety, 
Repose, &c.),; 2. The Enjoyment of our Existence; 3. The Preser- 
vation of the Species ; 4. Our Tendency towards Development and 
Perfectionpaad The jlfdrqf Law. 

5 HERBERT. SPEXCER. 

Mi*. Spencer’s classification runs parallel to his arrangement 
of the intellectual powers. 1. Presentative feelings, ordhiarily 
called' Sensations ; 2. Presentdtive-representative feelings, including 
the simplo emotions, as Terror; -'S. Bepreseniative feelings, such as 
those roused by a descriptive- poet; 4. Be-representative feelings, 
such as Property, Justice. 

6. KANT. , . ■ 

I. — Sexsttoits,., coming through — 1. Sense (TecRnm, Content- 
ment), or 2 . Imagination (Taste), • ’ 

XI. — IxTEELEOTUAl,, from 1. the Concepts of the Understand- 
ing; and 2. the Ideas of the Reason. He tabes the Affections and 
Passions under the "SVill. 

- 7. herbart. 

Herhart, and his followers Waitz and Kahlowsky. First, 
.Feelings PropOT. I. — ForaiAE. 1. The general or elementary feel- 
ings (Oppression and Rehef, Exertion and Ease, Seeking and 
Finding, Success and Defeat, Harmony and Contrast, Power and 
Weakness) ; 2. the Special or complicated feelings (Expectation, 
Astonishment, Doubt, &c.}. 

IL — Qualitative, l. Feelings of Sense; 2. higher or Intel- 
lectual feelings (Truth and Probability); the ifethctic; the 
Moral; the Religious. 
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E. — Meanings of certain Terms. 
C0NSCI0TJS^^ESS. This may te considered the leading term of 

lUental Science ; all the most subtle distinctions and the most 
debated questions are UMvoidably connected ■vrith it. The employ- 
ment of the word in this treatisnhas been, as far as possible, con- 
sistent with the views maintained as to. the fundamental nature of 
Perception and Knowledge. 

Some advantage may be gained by a brief review of the various 
signifirations of the term. In popular language, two or three 
gniatiom of meaning may be traced. In one class of applica- 
tions, consciousness is mental life, as opposed to torpor or insen- 
sibility; the loss of consciousness is mental extinction for the 
time ; while, on the other hand, a more than ordinary wakefulness 
and excitement is a heightened form of consciousness. In a second 
class of meanings, the subjective state, as opposed to the objective, 
is more particularly intended ; when a person is said to be mor- 
bidly or excessively conscious, there is indicated an excessive 
attention to the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender amount 
of occupation with outward things. It is this meaning that deter- 
mined Eeid and Stewart to apply .the name to the distinctive 
faculty of the mental philosopher, in cognizing operations o'f the 
mind. 

If, as is generally maintained, the second meaning be too 
narrow, there is no alternative but to abide by the first or more 
comprehensive meaning. In this case, the term is the widest in 
mental philosophy; nay more, if consciousness is the only pos- 
sible criterion of existence, it is the widest term in the vocabulary 
of ihahkind. The sum of all consciousnesses is the sum of all 
existences. _ _ , ' . 

Consciousness, then, is divjdcd into the two groat departments 
— ^the Object consciousness, and the Subject consciousness ; the 
greatest transition, or antithesis, ■within.the compass of our being. 
''iiTien 'putting forth energy, as in muscular exertion, and in the 
activity of the senses, we are objectively conscious ; in ple.asure 
or pain, and in memory, we are subjectively conscious. 

Great as is the contrast of the two modes of activity .-there are 
designations that mix and confound them ; the chief of these is 
the term ‘ Sensation,’ next to be adverted to. _ ' y -i 

A singular position, in the matter of Consciousness, has been 
takenup^by Sir W. Hamilton, and by the Germans almost uni- 
versally; namely, that Consciousness as a whole, is based on the 
knowing or intellectual consciousness, or is possible, only through 
knowledge, ’We feel only as we J:now that we feel ; we are plca.sed 
only as we know that we are pleased. It is not the intensity of a 
feeling that makes the feeling ; but the operation of cognizmg or 
knowing the state of feeling. i 

It must be granted that we cannot have any feeling without 
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•nitli it eitlier in place or time.’ Tlie Compound embrace (1) Co- 
existent qualities ; (2) Cause and Effect ; (3) Order, 

7. Beattie has — 1. Jiesemhhnce, ‘ one event or story leads us to 
think of another that is like it’; 2. Contrariety; 3. Contiguity or 
Vicinity, ‘ when the idea occurs of any place with which we are 
acquainted, we are apt to pass, by an easy and quick transition, 
to those of the adjoining-places, ofthepersons who live there, &e.’; 
4. Cattse and Effect. [The statements of Gerard and Beattie are 
very imperfect. J • - • 

S. Hartley has only Contiguity, which he expresses thus, 
‘ Sensations are associated when their impressions are either made 
precisely at the same instant of time, or in the contiguous suc- 
cessive instants.’ Association is thus synchronous or successive. 

9. James jMOl follows Hartley’s statement. ‘ Our ideas spring 
up or exist in the order in which the sensations existed, of which 
they are the copies.’ He properly objects to maldng causation a 
distinct principle,' but is misucccssful in his attempt to resolve 
Eesemblance into Contiguity. Contrast arises generally from a 
vivid conjunction. 

10. Dugald Stewart (herein following Eeid) observes that the 
cause's' of Association are so diverse that they can hardly be 
reduced to a. few heads, but enumerates as obvious modes of con- 
rxoi&iXdd.',' Resemblance {va.cfibAixi^ Analogy J, Contrariety, Vicinity in 
time and place ; ho adds as loss obvious modes. Cause and Effect, 
Means and Ends, Premises and Conclusions. 

11. Thomas'Brown mentions Cordigtiity, EescmlJance (inclnding 
Analogy ), and' -Contrast, but thinks they may be reduced to one 
expression ; o'!! Suggestion (his word for Association) may depend 
on prior co-existence, or on immediate proximity of feelings (not 
of objects). 

12. Sir "W. Hamilton gives the following as general laws of 
mental succession. I. — The Law of Assooiability or Possible Co- 
suggestion; — All thoughts of thd same mental subjects are , as- 
sociable, or capable of suggesting each other. II. — The Law 
of Repetition or Direct Remembrance: — Thoughts co-identical in 
mod ification, but differing in time, tend to suggest each other. 
111. — The Law of Redintegration, of Indirect Resemblance, or of 
Reminiscence ; — Thoughts once co-identical in time, are, however 
different as mental modes, again suggestive of each other, and 
that in the mutual order which they originally held. 

His. Spt'cw? Laws are those: — 1. The Law of Similars; — ^Things 
: — thoughts resembling each other (be the resemblance simple or 
■ analogical) are mutually suggestive. Since resembling inodific.a- 
tions are, to tis, in their resembling points, identical, they call up 
each other according to the Law of Eepetition. 2. The Law of 
Contrast. 3. Tlie Law of Coadjacency, embracing Cause and Effect, 
Whole and Parts, Substance and Attribute, Sign and Signified. 
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nieaBing of -svMcli is that the more the mind is subjectively 
enonged, the less the objective attention, and conversely. 

°3.°In Sensation, past experiences are inextricably vroven with 
a present impression ; a circumstance tending to confuse the boun- 
dary line between Sense and Intellect. lAhen we look at a tree, 
the present consciousness is not the bare r^ult of the present 
stimulation, W that combmed with a sum total of past impres- 
sions. In short, the mind’s refentiveness overlays all present 
effects ; and what seems sensation is an actual stimulation mixed 
with memory. 

Parther, as in Sensation wc must be conscious of Agreement 
and of Difference, which are also intellectual functions, it is clear 
that there cannot be such a thing as Sensation (in the cognitive 
meaning) without processes of the Intellect. Hence the question 
as to the origin of our Ideas m Sense, is charged with ambiguity ; 
yet many of the arguments in favour of Innate Ideas are founded 
on the supposition that the experience of the Senses exchicessuoh 
intellectual elements as Likeness, Unlikeness, Equality and Pro- 
portion ; whereas it is impossible to exclude such attributes from 
the perceptive process. 

Presentation and Eepeesentatton. These words are made, 
by some metaphysicians, the starting point in the exposition of 
the mind. The phenomena indicated by them have been fully 
recognized in the present work, although under other names. 

‘ Presentation ’ and ‘ Intuition ’ are applied to signify the 
cognition of an object present to the view, in all its circum- 
stantials, and definite relationships in space, and in time : it is the 
full present actuality of sensation. In looking at a circle drawn 
on paper before ns, the mental cognition is in the highest degree 
individual or concrete; it is a presentaiioti, or intuition But 
when, after seeing many circles, we form an abstract or general 
conception of a circle, embodied' Althongh that may he in an 
individual, we are said to possess a representation, or to be in a 
state of representative consciousness. So far, the distinction coin- 
dides with the distinction between the concrete, in its extreme 
form of present indi-ridnality, and the general or abstract. 

The distinction equally holds in subjective cognitions. An 
actual fit of anger is presentative ; the reflecting on it, when past, 
is representative. The one .is an intuition, the other a thought. 

The Presentative or Intuitive knowledge is also termed 
Immediate; the Eepresentative is ilfedjufeythe.one is kno'wn in 
itself, the other through something else. The individual circle 
lookedat is knorvnhy an immediate act; the general property is 
knorm mediately through some concrete circle or circles. Sensa- 
tion is thus contrasted with Perception ; the sensation is what is 
actually felt; the perception is the additional something that is 
fRggested. Colour is sensation; distance (in the Berkeleian view) 
is perception, representation, or thought. 

Hamilton applies the distinction, as already seen (p. 208), in 
distinguishing the theories of External Perception, His o'wn vie'w 
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having some .kno'wledge of it ; it is the nature of mental excite- 
ment to leave some trace of itself in the memory. Farther, any 
strong emotion calls attention to itself ; it may also, ho-wever, 
lead attention a-way to the object cause, and diminish the subjec- 
tive consciousness. On any view, the knowledge or attention, 
although an accompaniment of the state, is not its foundation. If 
this were so, the increase of the cognitive act would be the 
increase of the feeling : whereas the fact is the reverse ; the less 
that we are occupied in, the properly intellectual function, the 
more are we possessed with the feeling proper. 

It is most accordant with the facts, to regard Feeling ns a dis- 
tinct conscious element, whether cognized or not, whether much 
or little attended to in the way of discrimination, agreement, or 
memory. The three functions of the mind are so interwoven and 
implicated that it is scarcely, if it all, possible to find any one abso- 
lutely alone in its exercise ; we cannot be all Feeling, without any 
share of an-inteUectual element ; we cannot be all IFiU, without 
either feeling or .intellect. The nearest approach to isolation is in 
the objective consciousness, which, in the moment of its highest 
engrossment, is an exchisively Intellectual occupation. 

Sex&ATIOX. The concmrence of various contrasting pheno- 
mena in thedact expressed by Sensation, renders this word often 
ambiguous. '■ ■■ 

1.' in Sensation, there is a combination of physical facts, with 
a mental fact. Thus, in sight, the physical processes are known 
to. he — the action of light on the retina, a series of nerve ennents, 
and_ certain .outgoing influences to musdds and viscera; while tiie 
mental phenomenon is the feeling, or subject state accompanying 
these. The word is .properly applicable, and should be confined 
in its application, to the strictly mental fact.. 

, 2. in. the great contrastrof the object and the subject con- 
Eciotisness, the word Sensation is applied to both the one and the 
other. This is owing to the repeated transitions between the two 
in actual sensation. In looking at a beautiful prospect, the mind 
passes, by fits and starts, from the one attitude to the other ; while 
engrossed with the extent, figure, distance, and even with the 
colours of the scene, the attitude is objective ; when conscious of 
the pleasure, the attitude is subjective. .Xow, the word Sensation 
applies to both attitudes ; unless when put in contrast to Percep- 
tion, wliich, in its reference, is purely objective. In tins last case, 
Sensation is limited to the pleasurable or painful accompaniment 
of tbe state. 

The contrast of Sensation and Perception is thus the contrast 
between tbe sensitive and the cognitive, intellectual, or knowledge- 
giving functions. Hence Perception is applied to the knowledge 
obtained both directly and indirectly through the exercise of the 
Senses ; the one is called immediate perception, and the other 
mediate, or acq\ured perception. 

It is with reference to this contrast, that Hamilton enunciates 
his law of the universe relative of Sensation and Perception; the 
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other thinking beings ; in this alone consists personal identity ’ — 
(Essay, Book II., chap. 27). 

Locke has been attacked on various grounds. First, by Butler 
and others, for holding that consciousness mal:es self ; the objectors 
holding the view first stated, that the personality is something 
prior to and apai-t from the consciousness, as truth precedes and 
is distinct from the knowledge of it. ' Boid considers it veiy strange 
that personal identity should be confounded with the evidence 
that we have of our personal identity, that is, with consciousnc's. 
We must be the same, before we are known to bo the same. Self 
is one tiling; the cognizance of self another thing. 

In the .second place, Locke’s view has been supposed to lead to 
the absm-dity that a man may be, and not be, at the same time, 
the person that did a particular action, namely, something that 
has entirely passed out of his consciousness. Consciousness is fugi- 
tive: personality is enduiing and consecutive. This objection 
might have been fenced bj' introducing the poteniial or possible 
consciousness along with the actual. Any experience that has 
ever entered into our mental personality retains a link, stronger 
or feebler, with the present, and is withm the possibilitj' of being 
reproduced. 

Another criticism is that consciousness is confounded with 
memory. Locke, however, ruiderstood consciousness in a large 
meaning, as containing the memory of the past, ns well as the cog- 
nizance of the actual or present. Yet he ought to have adverted 
to the distinction between present and remembered states, ns vital 
in this question. The best metaphysicians agree that the question 
at issue involves the nature of our lelief in memerp (see, among 
others. Brown, Lect. XIII.). We'have certain states that we call 
present, actual, immediate, as in the consciousness of a present 
light, sound, or taste. We have another class of experiouce.s when 
these eft'ects are no longer supported in the actual, but rememberf’d, 
or retained in the ideal ; with them is involved the belief that they 
are not merely what they are now, but arc also the remains or 
products of former states of the land termed actual ; that they 
somehow repre.soiit an experience in past time, as well as consti- 
tute an experience in present time. 

This memory and belief of the past is not fully exhausted by 
its mere contrast vrfth the present; there is farther cont.ainod in 
it, the orderly sequence or succession of our mental states. Each 
item of the past is viewed as preceding some things also past, and 
as succeeding others. The total past is an orderly retrospect or 
record, wherein everything has a definite place. _ .... 

Thus the fact of unbroken succession enters into identity in 
the mental pei'sonalitj’, as well as into the identity of a plant, or 
animal, a society, or a nation. The mind, however, is seli- 
recording, and preserves its history from an early date; the 
identity prior to each one’s e.arliest recollection of self, is onlv 
objective, like a tree; the parents and others are the testimony to 
the succession of the inthridualin theyearsof mental incompetenej. 

54 
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is Presentatioiiism ; lie holds that tiie consciousness of external 
reality is immediate like the consciousness of colour, touch, or 
resistance. 

Presentation thus corresponds to Sensation in the third meaning 
above given ; -a, mode of consciousness, however, which is sup- 
posable only,, and not .a matter of fact. "What we believe to he a 
present sensation is, in reality, a complicated product of past and 
present impressions, a resultant of numerous shocks of difference 
and of agreement. 

PEBSOxAli Idektitt. Much controversy has been , raised on 
the question as to our personal or continual identity. Some of 
the difficulty arises from the ambiguity of the words Sameness, or 
Identity. There are degrees of sameness; we call two trees the 
same, merely • because they are of one species. The sort of 
identity, or amount of sameness, intended, under personal identity, 
is when we call an individual tree the same throughout its whole 
existence, from germination to final decay. A human body is 
called the same, or identical, through its whole hfe, in spite of 
important diversities ; for not only are the actual particles re- 
peatedly changed, but the plan, or arrangement, of those particles 
is greatly altered in the different stages. A block of marble, a 
statue; a:building, retain a;much higher identity, than a plant or 
animal,,j;.. ...... -I- " • 

ih li^g beings, therefofe, unbroken continuity is the feature 
of the sameness. The English nation is called the same nation 
down from the Saxon times. The identity of the IJnitod States 
of America would probably be counted from the date of the Inde- 
pendence, which shows that an unbroken political sj'stem is the 
idea that we form of national identity. . 

It is, however, in the mind;' ousubiective life, that the question 
of sameness is most subtle and perplexed. There are difforent 
modes of expressin.g the identity of a being endowed with mind. 
One is the notion of a persistent substance distinct from, andunder- 
lying all the passing moods of consciousness — of feeling, thought, 
and will ; a permanent thread, holding together the variable and 
shifting manifestations that make our mental life. Of such a sub- 
stance there can he no proof offered ; it is purely h3-pothetical, hut 
the hypothesis has been found satisfactory to many, and has been 
considered as self-evident or intuitively certain- Berkeley, in re- 
pudiating a substratum of matter, maintained this hj'pothetical 
groimdwork of mind, Hume declined both entities; resolving 
matter and mind alike into the sequence of conscious states. 

Locke, expressed the fact of identity as the ‘ consciousness of 
present and past actions in the person to whom they belong.’ 
Person ‘ is a thinking, intelligent beintr, that has reason and re- 
flection, and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking being, 
in difforent times and places ; which it does only by that conscious- 
ness which is inseparable from thinking.’ ‘ For, since consciousness 
always accompanies thinking, and is what makes every one to he 
what each calls ‘self,’ and thereby distinguishes self from tdl 
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of each ohject; what is also caUed in Aristotelian, and likewise in 
common language, the Essence. 

The Substance of Body, or matter generally, would thus be 
what is common to aU Body — ^Inertia. 

"With respect to Mind, the question of Substance is the question 
' of Personal Identity in another shape. The same theorists that 
assume a persistent unknown something as underlying all con- 
sciousness, with a view to Personal Identity, woidd call this 
entity, the Substance of Mind, and the known function-s of Mind, 
its qualities or attributes. According to the other \iow, the Sub- 
stance of Mind is the three fundamental and defining attributes ; 
those pow'ers or functions, which, being present, constitute mind, 
and in W'hose absence we do not apply the name. , They are Feel- 
mg, VoHtion, and Intellect; these may vary in degree to an 
indefinite extent, but in some degree they must be conjoined in 
everything that we call mind. 

A second mode of justifying the current antithesis of substance 
and quality, without assuming an inconceivable entity, is to call 
the total of any concrete, the Bubstance, and each one of its pro- 
perties mentioned singly, a Quality, or attribute. Of the total 
conjunction of powers, called gold, — weight, hardness, coloiu, &c., 
are the qualities in the detail. 

It has been previously seen in what-gcceptations Substance was 
nsed by Aristotle. Locke regards ^he idea, of Substance as a 
complex idea, the aggregate of the ide.as of the distinctive attri- 
butes. Of substance in .general, he allows an obscure, vague, 
indistinct idea, growing out of .the relationship of supporter'^nd 
support, a general relative notionl- If we call any qualities modes 
or accidents, we imply a -correlative -subject or substratum, of 
which they are modes or accidents. ' - ; 

Eeid says : — ‘ To me, nothing seems more absmd than that there 
should be extension without anything extended, or motion without 
anything moved; yet I cannot give reasons for my opinion, ' 
because it seems to me self-evident, and hn immediate dictate of 
my nature.’ Hamilton considers that his Law of the Conditioned 
is applicable to explanr Substance and Accident. 'W’e are com- 
pelled, he says, to pass beyond what appears the phenomenal to 
an existence absolute, unknown, and incomprehensible. But this 
compulsion is not itself an ultimate fact of mind ; it grows out of 
the principle of the Conditioned, from which also springs onr 
belief of the law of Cause. (Beid, p. 935.) 

It has been made a question, whether Space and Time are Sub- 
stances. Cudworth, Hewton, and Clarke, hold that they are at- 
tributes, and imply a substance, which must be God. 

According to Kchte : — ‘Attributes synthetically united give 
substance, and substance analyzed gives attributes ; a continned 
substratum, or snpporter of attributes, is an impossible concep- 
tion.’ 
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The Belief in IMemory may probably be regarded as standing 
at one remove from an ultimate law of the mind, namely, the 
law that connects Belief with our Spontaneous and Toluntaiy 
Activity (p. 377). 

Bull recollection of anjdhing assigns it its point in the stream 
or succession. This, is the difference between memory and imagi- 
nation ; both are ideal as opposed to present actuality : they ere 
faculties of the concrete as opposed to abstraction ; but memoiy 
can, and imagination cannot, find a determinate place for ite 
objects in the continuous record of the mental life. 

Substance. This word may be viewed, says Hamilton, either 
as derived from ‘ suhsiste'ndo,’ what subsists by itself, or from 
‘ snbstando,' what subsists in its accidents, being the basis of 
qualities or attributes. The two derivations come to tbe same 
thing. 

Common language has always set forth the contrast of sub- 
stance and quality or attribute. But as everything that we know 
or can conceive may he termed a quality, or attribute, if all' 
qualities .are supposed withdrawn, there is 'nothing left to stand 
for substance. Gold has the quabties of weight, hardness, duc- 
tility, colour, &c . ; what then is the substance ‘ gold ’ ? ITatter 
has the property- ‘ Inertia what is the substance ? 

One way out gf )the difficulty is to postulate an unknown, and 
unknowable entity'^'und^lj^g, ^d in some mysterious way hold- 
ing together, the yaribus. jittribnf’es, . Tfe are said to be driven by 
an intuitive jmd iiTesrstible tend'enpr, to malce this assumption ; 
which" intuition is held to, justify us In*- such an extreme measure. 
There is an unknowable, .substmee-matter, the subject of the at- 
tribute inertia, aud.of all the^spqcial modes of the different binds 
■ of matter— gold”, marble,' water, oxygen, and the rest. The same 
. hypothetical liirlmovm entity, is expressed in another antithesis — 
ihe ■tiviimcrion asVagairi^ phenomenon; what fs, in contrast to 
•Khdi' appears. 

Another way out of the'di&culty is to regard the common 
language as itsdf unguarded and inaccurate, and as demanding 
qualrficirtiqn and adjustment. Instead of treating all the energies 
of a thing as attributes predicable of an unknown essence, a dis- 
tinction is made between tbe fundamental, constant, inerasible 
attributes, and those that are variable, fluctuating, or separable. 
3 I 1 US, as. regards ‘ matter,’ the property ‘ inertia’ is fundamental 
and irremovable ; tbe properties — colour, transparency, hardness, 
elasticity, oxidation, &c., are variable and fluctuating. ‘Inertia’ 
would then be tbe ‘ substance’ of matter in general ; tbis, to- 
gether witb a certain specific gravity, colour, ductility, &c., would 
bo the substance of gold. Such a rendering comes much nearer 
to tbe popular apprehension of substance, than the impalpable and 
unknou-n entity. A thing is substantial that resists, as a stone 
wall ; a piece of gauze, a column of smoke, a ghost, are called im- 
substantial ; they have little or no resisting power. 

In tbis view, substance corresponds wifki the defining propertj’ 
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the text. They may get ns over the shock of failure by their 
o^vn peculiar efficacy in counteracting and obliterating any pain- 
ful impressions. When vre are actively disposed, we overlook 
and disregard the obstacles to our activity. 'U'hen a result is very 
agreeable to us, vre merge and forget the hostile experiences, and 
proceed as if the uniformity had been complete. IVhether the 
shocks of disappointed expectation shall generate a doubting 
turn of mind, or shall be made light of and leave a disposition 
to expect too much, depends greatly on these active and emotional 
forces, and in some measure upon the education of the intellect. 
The details of this complex influence are furnished in the text, 
allovrance being made for the correction indicated in this Kote. 
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■ APPE3SDIX — ^KOTE ON BEXtEF. 


Note on the clmjpier on Belief, p. 871. 

liL the chapter on Belief, I have given -what I novr regard as 
a- mistaken view of the fundamental nature of the state of Belief, 
namely, to refer it to the Spontaneous Activity of the System. I 
consider the correct view to he, that belief is a primitive disposi- 
tion to follow out any sequence that has been once experienced, 
■and to expect the result. It is a fact or incident of our Intel- 
lectual nature, although dependent as to its energy upon our 
Active and Emotional tendencies. 

The several agencies in Belief may he enumerated in the fol- 
lowing order ; — . • • 

1. The primitive tendency to expect that what has been will 
he again. The mere fact, that a stone dropped into a pool of 
water makes a Splash and a series of waves, is accompanied with 
the expectation that the same sequence will recur. The mind 
proceeds in a track once formed ; and if it is capable of any in* 

. ference, or of any resolution founded on that, repeats the act in 
perfect confidence of the result. 

The nice point in the situation is the full assurance based on 
a single trial. Eepetition scarcely adds anything to the primitive 
confidence gronung out of the first occurrence of the event. The 
efficacy of fiepfetition belongs to a later stage. 

2. Suppose next, what happens in a great number of our 
primitive expectations, that we encounter a failure, in other 
words, a^ccach of sequence. A stone is thrown in what seems 

jto-he'^mter, hut makes no splash, and no waves. This failure, 
or interruption, produces a mental shock, a breach of expeota- 
i tion, a disappointment, which unhinges and discomposes the 
f mind. It is in point of fact destructive of the prior state of 
Vexpectation ; that state cannot he renewed without a roundabout 
proCess. In some instances, we find that we have made a mis- 
■ ' take of identity; as when we took ice for water; in other 
instances there is a flat contradiction, as when we expect to- 
morrow’s sun to rise as bright as to-day’s. 

. It is not the number of instances that gives us our confident 
expectation ; it is the unbroken uniformity. The occurrence of 
two cases for and none against, is a case of full belief; the 
. occurrence of teu cases for and one against, leaves a shaken and 
imperfect confidence, or else no confidence at ail. 

It"hecomes a serious part of our education to surmount, 
reconcile, and accomodate, these interrupted sequences ; and we 
fall upon various modes of effecting the end. There are some 
methods of a purely rational land; as, for example, when we 
set ourselves to discover the reasons of the discrepancy and find 
that it is only apparent. Another way is to surrender entirely 
certain sequences as having no validity whatever. At this stage 
repetition is useful as a test to discriminate the accidental from 
the persistent sequences. 

3. Our active and emotional tendencies operate as stated in 
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